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KNOWLEDGE  AND   LIFE. 

UNDER  the  title  Erkennen  und  Leben1  I  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  which  I  should  like  briefly  to  introduce  to 
my  American  colleagues  and  friends.  This  can  best  be  done, 
I  think,  by  sketching  the  plan  of  the  investigation,  and  indicating 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
book  was  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  a  larger  work.  It 
was  primarily  personal  reasons — especially  my  present  stay 
in  America — which  determined  me  to  publish  this  introductory 
part  of  the  work  separately.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
subject  matter  treated  it  seemed  also  desirable  to  define  the 
direction  which  an  investigation  of  fundamental  principles  should 
take,  before  attempting  to  carry  out  the  work  in  detail.  On 
account  of  the  confusion  and  the  great  differences  of  opinion 
at  present  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  knowledge,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  critical  analysis  of  the  main  movements 
of  the  time  should  form  a  principal  part  of  the  undertaking. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  such  a  criticism  should  yield 
only  negative  results:  it  may  also  serve  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  erection  of  a  positive  theory. 

Attempts  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  reality  may  be  classified 
under  two  main  heads:  First,  such  a  knowledge  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  activity  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  intellect; 
second,  knowledge  is  construed  in  terms  of  life,  and  in  terms  of 
the  relations  which  thought  bears  to  life  as  instrumental  to  the 
purposes  of  the  latter.  It  is  clear  that  knowledge  gained  by 
either  one  of  these  methods  is  very  different  from  that  obtained 
through  the  other. 

1  Erkennen  und  Leben,  Leipzig,  Quelle  und  Meyer,  pp.  v,  165.  An  English 
translation  will  shortly  appear  from  the  press  of  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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In  the  domain  of  theory,  science  and  philosophical  speculation 
come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  and  it  has  often  appeared  in 
these  conflicts  that  neither  of  them  can  solve  the  problem. 
The  more  clearly  and  definitely  science,  in  its  modern  form, 
understands  the  nature  of  its  problem,  the  more  it  abstracts 
from  all  sensible  qualities,  and  in  doing  so,  it  makes  a  wide  gulf 
between  reality  and  man.  Moreover,  it  it  only  when  the 
elements  of  reality  are  thus  separated  from  the  inner  life  of 
man  that  science  seems  capable  of  comprehending  their  defi- 
nite connections  and  laws.  A  Weltanschauung  can  be  derived 
from  science  directly  only  by  an  illegitimate  blending  of  phi- 
losophy and  science,  particularly  of  science  of  nature.  Just 
such  a  confusion  is  at  present  the  basis  of  the  system  of  natural- 
istic monism;  for,  what  in  the  doctrine  of  this  system  is  science 
is  not  Weltanschauung,  and  what  is  Weltanschauung  is  not  science. 
A  neglect  of  the  limits  which  bound  science  in  this  respect  is 
always  proof  that  the  character  of  science,  especially  of  modern 
science,  has  not  been  grasped  with  sufficient  definiteness.  It 
can  thus  be  readily  understood  that  speculation  appears  in  ever 
new  forms  and  hopes  to  find  a  method  of  discovering  the  inner 
significance  of  things  by  means  of  the  independent  activity  of 
thought.  Thought  seems  to  be  capable  of  great  achievements, 
especially  because  it  is  able  to  sever  itself  from  the  ordinary 
interests  and  purposes  of  man  and  to  follow  solely  its  own  ne- 
cessities. Moreover,  it  also  bears  within  itself  the  tendency  to 
order  and  systematize  all  the  diversity  with  which  it  deals.  So 
it  presents  itself  as  the  universal  instrument  of  man,  and  as 
capable  of  constructing  a  world  by  means  of  its  own  powers. 

But  the  more  immediate  realization  of  such  an  attempt,  to 
which  the  whole  of  history  bears  witness,  presents  insurmountable 
difficulties.  In  attempting  to  proceed  from  thought  to  being 
three  ways  have  been  struck  out.  In  close  connection  with 
each  other  there  have  appeared,  first,  the  doctrine  of  a  natural 
connection  of  thought  and  reality  which  it  is  necessary  only  to 
accept  and  to  develop  its  consequences;  second,  the  doctrine  of 
parallelism,  according  to  which  what  occurs  in  one  sphere  has 
its  corresponding  term  in  the  other;  third,  the  doctrine  of  a 
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constructive  thought  which  produces  all  reality  out  of  its  own 
movements,  and  which  interprets  reality  as  thought  making 
itself  its  own  object.  Our  investigation  seeks  by  means  of  a 
more  thorough  analysis  to  show  that  none  of  these  ways  leads 
to  the  desired  goal.  Many  things  have  indeed  been  discovered 
or  set  in  a  new  light  through  the  development  of  these  theories, 
yet,  with  respect  to  the  main  point  of  the  relation  between  thought 
and  reality,  there  has  always  appeared  the  following  dilemma. 
If  thought  recognizes  an  externally  existent  world,  it  can  find 
no  sure  way  of  approach  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  attempts 
to  produce  all  being  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  its  own  faculties, 
it  oversteps  its  power  and  loses  itself  in  a  world  of  shadows. 

Such  experiences  explain  why  there  should  arise  in  modern 
times  an  ever-increasing  movement  in  opposition  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  intellect.  Now  this  movement  is  especially  char- 
acterized by  the  tendency  to  regard  life  as  the  immediate, 
original,  and  all-inclusive  term  which  is  to  be  employed  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  work  of  knowledge.  Thought  must 
function  in  the  interests  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
from  this  instrumental  use  its  significance,  finding  in  life  its 
safe  direction  and  guidance.  Thus  the  demands  of  the  present 
time  are  urgent  to  ground  knowledge  ultimately  upon  life — a 
perfectly  justifiable  desire  for  more  immediacy,  more  intuition, 
more  originality.  This  tendency  is  based  on  a  desire  to  get 
beyond  mere  images  and  signs  and  to  come  into  contact  with  a 
genuine  and  complete  reality. 

A  difficult  problem  at  once  arises,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  meaning  that  should  be  attached  to  the  notion  of  life. 
The  word  life  is  today  on  every  tongue;  but,  as  employed,  the 
concept  includes  elements  of  the  most  diverse  meaning,  and 
there  is  danger  that  it  shall  not  be  attended  by  clear  ideas, 
but  only  by  confused  impulses  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  more  closely  how  life  ought  to  be  conceived 
if  it  is  to  become  the  source  of  knowledge.  Now,  the  idea  of  life 
is  today  strongly  influenced  by  the  movement  of  the  time,  and 
so  derives  its  content  from  outward  and  visible  reality  as  it 
surrounds  us  in  the  form  of  nature  and  of  human  existence.  The 
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empirical  fashion  of  thought  which  arises  out  of  this  movement 
seeks  also  to  formulate  knowledge  in  terms  of  this  point  of  view. 
But  the  empirical  movement  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
branches  according  as  the  human  individual  or  nature  is  regarded 
as  the  essential  term.  Thus  there  arises  two  types  of  theory  of 
knowledge,  viz.,  Pragmatism  and  Biologism.  In  my  book 
these  two  systems  are  made  the  subjects  of  careful  examination, 
both  in  respect  to  what  they  attempt  and  what  they  actually 
accomplish. 

I  need  not  go  into  more  detail  in  describing  to  the  American 
public  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  pragmatism;  nor  would 
any  explanation  of  mine  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  this  movement  contribute  anything  materially  new.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
point  which  I  hold  in  common  with  pragmatism,  and  of  that 
upon  which  I  disagree  with  that  system.  I  too  maintain  that 
knowledge  and  life  should  be  interpreted  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  with  each  other ;  and  further,  I  also  hold  that  an  isolated 
and  detached  thought  is  absolutely  incapable  of  revealing  reality 
to  us.  But  my  position  remains  widely  separated  from  prag- 
matism in  that  my  conception  of  life  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  it  employs.  In  its  conception  of  life,  pragmatism  seems 
to  have  in  mind  the  natural  condition  and  welfare  of  man; 
it  interprets  the  idea  of  life  in  an  absolutely  empirical  fashion. 
I  should  however  deny  that  from  this  point  of  view  knowledge, 
especially  a  system  of  knowledge,  can  arise;  and  I  demand  in 
order  to  explain  knowledge,  a  life  that  develops  above  and  beyond 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  natural  man,  a  life  which  is  not 
merely  the  fulfilment  of  man's  desires,  but  which  transforms  and 
ennobles  him,  freeing  him  from  the  narrowness  and  littleness 
which  pertain  to  his  natural  species.  Such  a  new  life-principle 
I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  to  be 
involved  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  reveals  an  ever- 
increasing  process  of  development.  All  possessions  of  the 
spiritual  life,  as  the  social,  the  ethical,  and  the  aesthetic,  are 
not  mere  means  to  human  well-being;  they  are  ends  in  themselves. 
By  their  very  nature  they  are  separated  as  widely  as  possible 
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from  all  utility;  to  regard  them  as  means  is  to  do  violence  to 
their  very  constitution;  they  are  manifestations  of  the  nature 
of  reality,  to  the  possession  of  which  man  must  strive  to  attain. 
The  great  difference  between  these  two  points  of  view  may  be 
shown  by  a  single  illustration.  Religion  has  quite  a  different 
content,  and  thus  a  different  significance  for  knowledge,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  further  the  subjective 
well-being  of  man — whether  as  an  individual  or  as  a  social 
complex, — to  strengthen  and  afford  support  for  his  wishes  and 
hopes,  or  as  a  force  which  carries  further  the  demands  of  the 
natural  life.  Under  this  latter  conception,  religion  awakens 
man  to  consciousness  of  new  tasks  and  capacities,  calls  forth  new 
activities,  and  alters  his  whole  view  of  life.  In  short,  religion 
effects  such  a  complete  revolution  of  the  life-processes  in  man 
that  all  former  pursuits  and  standards,  indeed  all  previously 
recognized  forms  of  reality  become  unreal  and  even  intolerable  to 
him.  Under  the  first  conception,  we  are  never  able  to  transcend 
our  subjective  mode  of  existence,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  doubt  whether  the  whole  domain  of  religion  is  not  a  mere 
fabrication  of  human  desires  and  ideas,  whether  man  does  not 
develop  within  himself  a  world  of  mere  imagination  which  has 
no  claim  to  truth.  If,  however,  religion  is  the  source  of  actions 
which  directly  oppose  man's  natural  tendency  to  ease  and 
comfort,  which  engender  difficult  complications  and  plunge 
him  into  great  unrest ;  if  it  nevertheless  leads  man  through  inner 
agitations  and  renunciations  to  a  life  which  has  a  new  content 
and  new  standards  of  value,  new  creative  capacities  and  new 
purposes,  making  of  man  something  entirely  new  and  different, 
do  we  not  have  to  recognize  in  all  this  the  revelation  of  a  reality 
which  does  not  have  its  basis  solely  in  the  natural  life  of  man? 
And  can  we  not  comprehend  this  reality,  in  so  far  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  our  own  life  and  activity,  thus  transforming  it  into 
knowledge?  A  reality  which  arises  within  our  own  life-processes 
need  not  remain  foreign  and  incomprehensible  to  us.  We  must 
therefore  insist  that  culture  and  advancement  to  new  values 
are  not  an  embellishment  of  a  given  world,  but  the  conquest  of  a 
new  world;  that  the  useful  and  the  good  are  fundamentally 
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different  things,  and  that  they  have  for  knowledge  a  funda- 
mentally different  meaning.  We  may  in  this  connection  remind 
ourselves  of  the  saying  of  Kant:  "Everything,  even  what  is  most 
sublime,  becomes  trivial  in  men's  hands,  if  they  employ  its 
idea  only  in  a  practical  sense." 

Our  attitude  to  biologism  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
taken  toward  pragmatism.  For  biologism  conceives  of  life 
as  a  natural  process  in  the  sense  of  an  uninterrupted  movement 
and  progressive  development  in  power.  The  task  imposed  upon 
knowledge,  from  this  point  of  view,  consists  in  following  de- 
descriptively  the  movements  of  the  life-processes  and  giving 
clear  expression  to  their  changes  and  transformations.  Knowl- 
edge thus  serves  the  life-processes  by  ascertaining  for  them  the 
paths  of  least  resistance.  Modern  technique  is  especially  favor- 
able to  such  a  conception,  in  that  it  unceasingly  changes  the 
level  of  work  and  likewise  that  of  life,  and  often  discloses  quite 
unexpected  crises.  But  whatever  there  may  be  in  this  theory 
that  can  offer  fruitful  suggestions  and  new  points  of  view,  it 
must  be  made  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  were  urged  against 
pragmatism,  (i)  Considered  in  terms  of  natural  processes, 
life  can  indeed  give  various  impressions,  but  can  produce  no 
knowledge.  (2)  The  movement  of  human  life  itself  far  tran- 
scends the  position  assigned  to  it  by  that  conception.  Knowledge 
cannot  therefore  be  achieved  on  this  naturalistic  basis,  because 
there  is  here  lacking  a  fixed  central  point  from  which  the  move- 
ment could  be  surveyed  and  its  individual  phases  brought  to- 
gether into  a  whole.  But  humanity  has  far  surpassed  the  con- 
ception of  life  held  by  biology;  the  idea  of  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  life  as  the  mere  unfolding  of  natural  powers 
has  become  absolutely  untenable.  Humanity,  especially  in 
the  great  periods  of  its  history,  has  developed  a  fundamentally 
different  form  of  life  from  the  merely  natural.  Moreover, 
through  its  efforts  a  new  and  richer  content  and  significance 
has  been  given  to  life.  An  inner  world  of  consciousness  has  been 
progressively  built  up  and  made  the  center  of  the  whole  life. 
We  may  accordingly  say  that  humanity  has  completely  out- 
grown the  limits  of  biologism. 
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Thus  both  methods  of  empiricism  fail  to  furnish  what  is 
necessary  to  knowledge.  Accordingly,  if  life  is  to  form  the 
starting-point  and  final  purpose  of  knowledge,  we  have  to 
demand  a  different  kind  of  life,  a  life  which  in  itself  develops 
a  world  that,  while  involving  our  activity,  is  also  accessible  to 
our  thought  and  can  become  the  object  of  our  knowledge. 
Whether  such  <a  life  develops  within  humanity  as  we  know  it, 
and  how  the  living  being  develops  a  knowing  experience,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  positive  part  of  our  investigation  to  show. 

II. 

The  critical  part  of  our  investigation  culminated  in  the  demand 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  mankind  an  independent  content  of 
experience,  what  we  may  call  a  world,  should  arise.  But  only 
a  world  which  originates  in  the  movement  of  his  own  life,  and 
remains  therefore  present  to  him,  can  become  the  permanent 
ground  of  man's  thought  and  the  object  of  his  knowledge.  Such 
a  world,  however,  can  develop  within  man's  life  only  in  so  far 
as  it  becomes  independent  of  the  external  conditions  of  man. 
And  such  an  independence  is  not  to  be  merely  met  with  or 
stumbled  upon,  but  can  be  attained  only  by  a  transformation 
of  present  conditions;  it  demands  an  act,  a  revolution  of  the 
whole  life.  The  first  condition  under  which  life  can  become  thus 
independent  is  this,  that  under  the  favor  of  special  circumstances 
which  have  an  historical  basis,  the  spiritual  activity  should  over- 
come its  wonted  distraction,  should  strike  out  its  own  peculiar 
line  of  development,  should  discover  a  common  purpose,  and 
in  the  whole  process  should  develop  a  characteristic  method. 
The  task  which  devolves  upon  thought  is  therefore  especially  to 
sunder  this  process  from  external  facts,  and  to  expand  and  de- 
velop it  into  an  independent  world.  Thought  thus  seems  to 
be  the  faculty  through  which  the  spiritual  life  raises  itself  to 
the  status  of  an  independent  world.  This  world  of  spirit,  how- 
ever, presents  itself  as  the  kernel  of  all  reality;  but  it  cannot 
do  this  without  entering  into  conflict  with  all  that  lies  about  it, 
or  without  attempting  to  assimilate  all  that  is  foreign  to  it. 
In  performing  this  function,  thought  passes  through  three  stages: 
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the  stages  of  Criticism,  of  Creation,  and  of  Work.  As  Criticism, 
it  causes  the  immediately  preceding  condition  of  man  to  be  felt 
as  intolerable  incompleteness  and  confusion,  and  arouses  him  to 
action  to  free  himself  from  that  condition.  In  the  problem  of 
knowledge  the  conflict  of  philosophy  with  the  traditional  stand- 
point is  especially  severe,  since  here  philosophy  makes  evident 
the  insecurity,  even  the  emptiness,  of  all  that  with  which  man 
is  usually  satisfied.  In  like  manner  when  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  philosophy  has  been  a 
powerful  force  in  arousing  men  from  their  comfortable  self- 
satisfaction  and  lethargy. 

In  all  genuine  criticism  there  lies  a  germ  of  positive  truth, 
but  this  germ  must  be  fully  developed.  Now  this  can  only  be 
done  through  a  continuous  creative  movement,  in  which,  with 
the  help  of  logical  fancy,  the  spiritual  life  constitutes  itself  as 
an  independent  world,  and  at  the  same  time  develops  its  own 
peculiar  character.  It  is  this  process  of  creation  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Plato's  construction  of  a  world  of  Ideas,  a  world 
of  pure  forms.  The  same  process  is  exemplified  in  the  transition 
to  religion  brought  about  by  Plotinus,  in  which  the  anthropo- 
centric  conception  of  life  gave  place  to  the  theocentric,  and  in 
which  man  seemed  to  be  made  capable  of  a  unity  of  being  with 
God.  In  this  view,  also,  the  whole  of  reality  seemed  to  be  illu- 
mined from  God  as  the  creating  and  supporting  ground  of  all 
multiplicity.  The  same  logical  motive  has  influenced  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  modern  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
make  a  self -determining  reason,  which  transcends  the  opinions 
and  desires  of  finite  individuals,  the  standard  of  thought  and  the 
measure  of  life.  Under  this  conception  of  reason  the  fundamental 
problem  of  knowledge  became  that  of  developing  a  consistent 
system  of  conceptions  which  might  serve  to  render  the  existing 
world  intelligible.  The  logical  structure  which  was  developed, 
the  kingdom  of  universal  laws  and  pervading  causal  connections, 
was  employed  to  establish  simple  elementary  forms  and  uniform 
connections  everywhere  throughout  the  realm  of  existence,  and 
thus  to  render  it  intelligible.  Here  also  then  we  have  a  form  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  world  is  disclosed  to  man.  But  here 
the  form  is  not  artistic,  as  in  antiquity,  but  logical  in  character. 
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But  to  Creation  there  must  finally  be  added  Work,  which 
leads  us  back  from  the  transcendence  of  the  world  to  the  realm 
of  experience.  It  is  in  the  subjection  of  this  latter  world  through 
Work  that  the  spiritual  world  proves  itself  to  be  the  all-ruling 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  the  world  of  experience  to  a 
fuller  reality  and  perfection.  Creation,  however,  must  precede 
Work  if  the  latter  is  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  essential  nature  of 
things,  and  not  to  occupy  itself  merely  with  their  external  aspects. 
If  there  are  two  types  of  great  thinkers,  heroes  of  revolution  and 
creative  innovation,  and  heroes  of  ceaseless  toil  and  steady  ad- 
vance, then  the  creative  activity  of  the  former  must  prepare  the 
way  for  the  latter.  Thus  an  Aristotle  is  preceded  by  a  Plato,  a 
Leibniz  by  a  Descartes,  a  Hegel  by  a  Kant.  The  movement  of 
thought  needs  both  types  to  bring  its  work  to  full  completion. 

Throughout  this  process  thought  appears,  with  its  transcend- 
ence of  what  is  individual  and  subjective  and  its  strong  tendency 
to  systematic  connection,  as  a  necessary  collaborator  in  the 
development  and  perfection  of  life.  But  at  the  same  time  as  it 
thinks  its  connection  with  life,  it  itself  passes  on  to  a  new  stage 
of  development.  In  demanding  a  knowledge  in  terms  of  uni- 
versal relations,  and  also  that  all  the  detail  and  particularity  of 
experience  should  be  related  through  immanent  principles  of 
connection,  thought  makes  a  greater  demand  than  it  is  able  to 
meet  when  taken  by  itself;  it  raises  a  problem  rather  than  gives 
its  solution.  It  is  only  life  which  has  become  an  independent 
activity  that  can  answer  the  question  as  to  how  universality 
can  be  attained  and  the  connection  of  the  manifold  achieved. 
It  is  only  through  connection  with  life  that  thought  ceases  to  be 
abstract  and  becomes  concrete.  All  philosophy  and  theory  of 
knowledge  which  scorn  this  connection,  and  seek  to  base  them- 
selves upon  reflective  considerations  or  upon  presumed  necessities 
of  thought,  never  go  beyond  the  domain  of  shadows  or  reach 
pure  reality. 

Against  this  point  of  view  may  be  urged  the  objection  that  in 
the  course  of  history  not  only  one  characteristic  method  of  life 
and  knowledge  have  developed,  but  that  different  epochs  have 
brought  forth  different  methods,  and  that  the  later  work  of 
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philosophy  has  seemed  to  supplant  its  earlier  attempts.  But 
in  reality  all  these  were  only  phases  of  a  single  historical  move- 
ment, a  movement  whose  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  world  of 
action  (eine  Tatwelt]  which  should  include  the  realm  of  empirical 
existence  in  order  to  reach  a  common  experience  and  understand- 
ing of  reality.  Whatever  elements  of  criticism  and  negation 
this  movement  contains  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  positive 
purpose.  Nor  was  this  movement  merely  a  continuous  advance, 
but  at  times  it  returned  upon  itself,  the  object  of  such  return 
being  a  search  for  a  comprehensive  sphere  of  life — a  transforma- 
tion of  life,  an  attempt  to  discover  a  time-transcending  present. 
The  more  this  ideal  leads  thought  forward,  the  more  clearly 
history  appears  as  a  progressive  deepening  of  life  towards  a  full 
independence  and  originality,  as  life  coming  into  possession  of 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  as  penetrating  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  reality.  In  this  process  there  is  constant  progress 
towards  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  thought;  more  and  more 
what  appears  self-evident  is  converted  into  a  problem.  There 
is  no  more  striking  difference  between  historical  periods  than 
the  point  where  that  which  has  previously  been  regarded  as 
self-evident  becomes  a  problem  and  an  urgent  task.  However 
much  may  remain  unfinished  and  incomplete  with  us,  as  in- 
dividuals, in  the  historical  movement  itself  a  genuine  enhance- 
ment of  life  is  brought  about,  new  processes  and  powers  appear 
and  life  becomes  more  and  more  supported  through  its  own  ac- 
tivity. And  the  reality  which  life  develops  out  of  itself  becomes 
more  and  more  the  kernel  of  all  reality.  The  movement  does  not 
serve  man,  but  it  makes  something  entirely  new  out  of  him. 
Although  it  may  not  be  already  in  possession  of  truth,  it  follows 
in  the  path  of  truth  and  causes  us  to  gain  ever  closer  relations 
to  reality  and  to  knowledge. 

After  this  development  of  our  main  thesis  we  shall  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  consequences  which  result  from  it  for  philosophy 
and  for  the  work  of  knowledge.  In  our  view  philosophy  is  not 
a  cool  external  observer  of  life,  but  on  the  contrary  is  involved 
in  and  bound  up  with  the  life  process,  and  shares  its  movement 
toward  full  independence  and  originality.  The  genuine  achieve- 
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ments  of  philosophy  have  been  direct  transformations  of  life, 
they  have  been  enrichments  and  enhancements  of  life.  They 
have  not  been  merely  thoughts  about  life,  but  have  created  new 
life.  And  this  new  life  in  its  turn  opens  up  a  new  view  of  reality. 
Philosophy  can  change  from  a  science  of  the  schools  to  a  world 
science  only  by  connecting  itself  with  the  entire  spiritual  life, 
and  working  in  its  service.  In  virtue  of  this  creative  endeavor 
directed  toward  spiritual  ends,  thinkers  have  always  stood  in 
close  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  yet  they  were  by 
no  means  mere  servants  and  interpreters  of  their  time,  but  its 
masters  and  leaders,  since  they  raised  to  a  higher  plane  the  various 
movements  and  needs  of  the  time,  and  thus  made  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  merely  human  and  the  spiritual  which  it 
is  characteristic  of  ordinary  culture  to  confuse.  The  time  can 
be  freed  from  its  superficiality  and  confusion  only  by  means  of 
vigorous  thought  and  strong  will  on  the  part  of  a  spirit  which 
creates  freely  by  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  The  whole  course 
of  history  shows  that  philosophy,  by  raising  life  above  the  re- 
strictions and  trivialities  of  its  mortal  lot,  has  had  a  stimulating, 
freeing,  and  broadening  effect.  Although  philosophy  has 
seemed  to  seek  different  ends  at  different  times,  it  has  always 
remained  a  fundamental  transforming  force,  leading  on  to  more 
complete  freedom  and  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of 
reality.  This  explains  why  life  ceases  and  becomes  mechanical 
when  it  abandons  philosophy.  How  many  problems  may  arise 
for  investigation  from  all  this  needs  no  further  explanation. 

We  must  now  seek  to  develop  more  in  detail  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  life  which  has 
been  developed  above,  and  the  position  thus  gained  with  respect 
to  reality.  Every  system  of  philosophy  has  first  of  all  to  give 
an  account  of  its  relation  to  life,  each  must  describe  and  justify 
the  life  process  from  which  it  springs  and  takes  its  direction. 
The  fundamental  source  of  dogmatism  consists  in  assuming 
a  priori  as  natural  and  necessary  a  certain  type  or  form  of  life, 
and  basing  its  whole  subsequent  procedure  on  this  presupposition. 
Philosophical  investigation  must,  accordingly,  by  an  important 
regressive  movement,  criticize  these  dogmatic  assumptions. 
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The  noological  method  alone  furnishes  an  experience  which  is 
a  common  possession  of  humanity.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
problem  of  knowledge  does  not  find  its  most  important  material 
in  the  psychical  life  of  the  individual,  or  in  ontological  specu- 
lation, but  in  the  inner  world  of  spiritual  life,  in  its  beginnings 
and  experiences,  its  struggles  with  obstacles,  and  its  progressive 
subjection  of  the  world.  Reality  displays  a  rich  variety  of 
forms  when  approached  by  this  method,  for  which  the  movement 
of  history  forms  the  nearest  point  of  application.  The  historical 
movement  is  of  service,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  placed 
in  a  super-historical  light,  i.  e.,  only  when  it  is  understood  as 
the  penetration  of  life  to  its  own  depths,  and  is  thus  interpreted 
in  terms  of  its  eternal  content.  Moreover,  the  task  of  knowledge 
is  not  only  to  represent  and  bring  to  consciousness  a  life  that  is 
static  and  complete,  but  knowledge  is  itself  involved  in  the  process 
of  life,  and  receives  thereby  more  freshness,  fulness,  and  flexi- 
bility. 

This  conception  of  knowledge  also  furnishes  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  discursive  and  intuitive  thought 
activity,  between  mediated  and  immediate  knowledge.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  knowledge  depends  ultimately  on 
propositions  which  cannot  be  further  deduced.  But  the  question 
arises  whether  we  are  justified  in  calling  this  immediate  cognition 
intuition.  When  we  adopt  this  view,  we  seem  to  assume  that 
reality  is  something  existing  over  against  us,  and  that  truth  is 
not  brought  forth  out  of  life,  but  is  something  which  we  acquire 
rather  than  develop.  Our  attitude  is  assumed  to  be  more  passive 
than  active,  or  rather  we  carry  our  subjective  way  of  thinking 
out  into  reality.  Immediate  truths  must  be  developments  out 
of  a  creative  life;  only  thus  can  they  furnish  an  inner  mastery 
and  full  illumination  of  reality,  instead  of  merely  reproducing 
impressions  received  from  without. 

So  also  when  the  question  is  raised  regarding  the  relation  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  we  have  to  maintain  that  thought  includes 
both  functions.  It  must  first  of  all  go  beyond  the  confused 
impressions  of  things  and  separate  from  each  other  the  elements 
of  reality.  But  it  also  possesses  the  power  to  recombine  the 
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separated  threads  into  one  great  web,  it  can  see  all  the  individual 
parts  in  the  light  of  the  whole  (see  synoptically,  in  Plato's 
phrase),  and  assign  to  it  its  place  within  the  whole.  Only  in 
this  way  could  philosophical  systems  arise  as  clear  and  logical 
images  of  the  totality  of  reality,  in  which  all  the  different  parts 
are  closely  interrelated,  and  from  which  every  single  element 
receives  its  own  particular  coloring.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  these  systems  could  have  had  their  origin  in  a  faculty  of 
intuition  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  investigation.  They 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  reflective  energy  of  thought, 
which  must  itself  have  as  its  basis  a  creative  life.  It  is  only 
in  virtue  of  this  creative  life  that  thought  has  the  power  to  pene- 
trate reality  and  discover  the  inner  meaning  of  the  world.  We 
are  convinced  that  mere  thought  cannot  lead  us  to  truth.  But 
we  seek  the  supplementation  of  thought,  not  through  an  inde- 
pendent and  separate  intuition,  but  through  its  relation  with  a 
life  that  animates  and  directs  it. 

The  reaction  against  intellectualism  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  leads  us  easily  to  undervalue  the  logical 
elements  in  the  work  of  knowledge.  Certainly  logic  cannot 
create  out  of  itself;  it  can  only  criticize  and  regulate.  It  pre- 
supposes something  as  a  basis  of  its  activity.  But  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable means  for  attaining  unity  of  life,  for  removing  con- 
tradictions, for  binding  together  isolated  members  into  a  whole. 
The  lack  of  logic  is  always  avenged  in  the  end  by  a  dismember- 
ment of  life.  Our  striving  for  a  full  comprehension  of  reality, 
for  a  transformation  of  the  world  in  our  own  life,  certainly  meets 
insurmountable  limits;  but  shall  we  on  that  account  at  once  take 
refuge  in  the  irrational?  He  who  always  gives  first  place  to  life 
and  regards  an  enhancement  of  it  as  possible,  will  try  to  enrich 
thought  with  elements  derived  from  life;  he  certainly  will  not 
undervalue  thought  and  seek  knowledge  outside  of  it.  One  may 
reject  Rationalism  without  necessarily  becoming  a  Romanticist. 

The  last  division  of  the  work  I  am  describing  is  concerned  with 
the  thought  of  the  present  time,  dealing  somewhat  in  detail 
with  its  motives  and  methods.  And  on  account  of  the  pre- 
eminent position  which  the  philosophy  of  Kant  occupies  in  the 
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thought  of  our  time  it  has  seemed  that  Kant  should  be  included 
in  this  discussion.  Our  investigation,  accordingly,  furnishes  a 
critical  discussion  of  his  work,  seeking  both  to  recognize  the  in- 
comparable greatness  and  enduring  significance  of  his  philosophy, 
and  to  avoid  a  dogmatic  and  scholastic  Kantianism.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  explain  in  this  brief  sketch  in  what  we 
regard  the  greatness  of  Kant  to  consist,  or  at  what  points  we 
believe  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  him. 

At  present  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  beset  with  difficulties 
through  the  fact  that  the  older  formulas  of  life  and  representations 
of  the  world  no  longer  satisfy  us,  and  because  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  old  forms  has  yet  been  recognized.  Such  a 
condition  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  con- 
troversy and  scepticism.  But  even  already  clear  and  definite 
tendencies  begin  to  appear  which  serve  to  show  the  direction 
which  the  thought  of  the  present  day  should  take.  In  opposition 
to  the  prevalent  distracted  mode  of  life,  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  more  unity  and  concentration,  and  for  an  inde- 
pendent inner  life,  as  opposed  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
faculties  with  external  affairs.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  with- 
drawal from  the  mere  temporal  current  of  affairs  in  order  to 
attain  and  possess  a  present  that  transcends  the  flux  of  time. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  attain  this  from  the  chaos  of  immediate 
existence;  its  attainment  calls  for  a  new  point  of  view,  indeed, 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  life.  Thus  there  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  of  an  independent  spiritual  life;  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  advancing,  with  the  help  of 
the  idea  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  a  new  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  life  which  will  take  up  into  itself  all  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  but  which  will  also  go  beyond  these  experiences,  and  seek 
to  express  itself  in  a  new  systematic  construction.  In  con- 
tributing to  this  result  the  work  of  knowledge  must  find  its  most 
important  task.  The  more  fully  this  process  of  construction  is 
realized,  the  more  will  it  open  up  to  us  deeper  insights  into  the 
nature  of  reality.  When  what  is  demanded  is  a  new  advance, 
no  adhesion  to  an  old  system  will  be  sufficient;  we  must  cease 
regarding  ourselves  as  Epigoni.  We  must  attempt  to  meet  the 
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demands  which  the  historical  situation  requires  by  means  of 
our  own  powers,  and  venture  upon  paths  which  we  ourselves 
have  struck  out.  Only  senile  cowardice  can  believe  that  the 
possibilities  of  life  and  of  knowledge  have  already  been  exhausted 
by  the  past;  but  only  our  own  courage  and  our  own  action  can 
bring  the  unrealized  possibilities  to  actuality. 

Our  book  accordingly  follows  a  path  peculiarly  its  own. 
We  reject  the  old  traditional  metaphysics,  but  we  by  no  means 
give  ourselves  over  to  mere  experience.  We  seek  to  develop 
from  life  itself  a  new  world  and  a  new  metaphysics.  We  oppose 
intellectualism,  but  we  do  not  regard  the  intellect  as  a  mere 
means  or  instrument.  It  remains  for  us  a  real  and  essential 
member  of  the  total  process  of  life.  We  oppose  the  notion  of 
static  finality,  and  represent  the  work  of  knowledge  as  partaking 
of  the  movement  of  life.  As  resolute  opponents  of  all  relativism, 
however,  we  do  not  admit  that  knowledge  is  concerned  only  with 
the  temporal,  but  on  the  contrary  for  us  the  fundamental  work 
of  thought  consists  in  more  and  more  raising  above  the  mere 
flux  of  time  a  time-transcending  present.  We  maintain  that 
one  cannot  directly  recognize  the  problem  of  knowledge  as  it 
were  objectively,  from  a  given  situation,  but  that  he  first  must 
be  brought  into  a  condition  which  makes  him  competent  to 
understand  the  problem.  This,  however,  can  be  brought  about 
only  through  a  radical  transformation  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness. What  appears  as  spiritual  activity  in  man  must 
attain  to  an  independence  of  him,  must  concentrate  itself  in 
fixed  outlines,  must  develop  a  particular  character,  must  even 
expand  itself  into  a  world.  Such  a  world  of  original  life  can 
legitimately  claim  to  represent  the  innermost  center  of  reality. 
In  harmony  with  this  demand  it  will  seek  to  draw  all  existence 
into  itself,  and  by  its  own  light  to  render  it  intelligible.  The 
problem  becomes  further  complicated  through  the  fact  that 
the  striving  of  man  toward  an  independent  spiritual  life  cannot 
be  attained  by  a  single  step,  since  what  seemed  for  a  time 
perfectly  satisfactory  shows  later  unbearable  limits.  Besides, 
the  independence  and  originality  which  the  spiritual  life  demands 
is  not  fully  realized,  and  humanity  is  thereby  driven  to  renewed 
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1  activity  and  to  more  profound  effort.  Thus  the  whole  of  history 
appears  as  a  striving  of  mankind  toward  a  new  life  and  being, 
and  at  the  same  time  toward  a  new  relation  to  reality  which  will 
permit  one  to  experience  and  know  it  from  within.  And  only 
in  so  far  as  this  striving  is  realized  does  knowledge  become 
possible  to  man.  Through  this  realization  life  and  knowledge 
become  ever  more  an  action — action  in  the  necessary  reorgan- 
ization of  life,  action  in  the  peculiar  development  of  it,  action 
in  the  struggle  with  the  existing  world.  In  order  to  bring  out 
this  character  of  action  we  have  called  our  way  of  thinking 
Activism.  Our  investigation  as  a  whole  has  shown  that  in  the 
conception  of  action  we  do  not  think  of  a  mere  external  activity, 
but  of  an  elevating  concentration  of  the  whole  life  and  of  its 
exaltation  to  a  creative  originality.  Thus  our  Activism  has  a 
fundamentally  ethical  character. 

How  deeply  this  view  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  influences 
particular  questions,  and  how  greatly  it  modifies  the  more 
important  philosophical  conceptions — especially  that  of  truth 
— can  only  be  shown  in  the  further  course  of  the  investigation. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  afford  us  genuine  pleasure  if  the 
introduction  offered  herewith  should  find  a  favorable  reception. 

RUDOLF  EUCKEN. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEGEL'S   CRITICISMS   OF  FICHTE'S 
SUBJECTIVISM.     II. 

l^ICHTE'S  repeated  efforts  to  present  his  philosophy  in  the 
clearest  possible  form  and  "  to  compel  the  reader  to  an 
understanding"  of  it,  failed  of  their  purpose.  The  critics  of 
his  own  day  differed  widely  in  their  interpretations  of  him,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,1  there  is  perhaps  even  less  unanimity  of  opinion 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  should  it  be 
longer  necessary,  to  consider  the  grosser  forms  of  subjectivism 
which  have  been  imputed  to  Fichte.  So  far  from  having  set 
up  the  empirical  ego  as  absolute  or  of  having  logically  justified 
egoism,  the  Wissenschaftslehre  failed  to  give  these  aspects  of 
reality  and  of  the  moral  life  their  proper  emphasis.  Those 
expositors,  therefore,  who  insist  that  Fichte's  thought  far 
transcends  these  views,  so  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  are  on 
firm  ground.  Recognition  of  this  fact,  however,  seems  to  have 
inclined  some  to  the  belief  that  Fichte  has  overcome,  either 
fully  or  at  least  in  principle,  the  various  dualisms  of  Kant, 
and  has  established  the  concrete  unity  of  subject  and  object, 
the  identity  of  experience  and  reality.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
one  cannot  properly  credit  Hegel  with  any  genuine  advance 
over  Fichte  as  regards  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  its  principles 
or  its  method,  but  only  with  respect  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  these  are  elaborated.  Hegel's  criticisms  of  the  "ought," 
furthermore,  would  naturally  appear  as  a  protest  against  efforts 
toward  moral  and  social  progress,  or  reforms  of  any  kind. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  interpretation,  in  avoiding 
the  one  extreme,  pass  to  the  other,  and  as  a  result  not  only  mis- 
represent Fichte  but  also  do  injustice  to  Hegel?  As  regards 
Hegel's  estimate  of  Fichte  we  have  noticed  that  he  admits  that 
his  predecessor  (as  Kant  before  him)  gave  expression  in  the 
abstract  to  the  philosophical  principle  of  unity,  yet  he  maintains 
that  the  Wissenschaftslehre  itself  is  not  consistent  with  this 

1  Cf.  our  preceding  article  in  this  REVIEW,  XXI,  pp.  568-574. 
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principle  but  is  essentially  subjectivistic.1  Having  already 
considered  the  first  proposition,  it  remains  for  us  to  show  by  an 
examination  of  Fichte's  philosophy  the  grounds  of  our  assent 
to  the  main  points  of  the  criticism.  We  shall  then  be  in  position 
to  maintain  that  Hegel's  philosophy  represents  an  advance 
over  that  of  Fichte  both  in  viewpoint  and  in  principle,  and  to 
understand  the  exact  nature  of  his  objections  to  the  category  of 
Sollen. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  as  described  by  Fichte 
in  his  shorter  treatises,  is  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  ground  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  deduce  the  whole  of  experience  from 
an  original  principle  whose  certainty  is  immediate  and  absolute. 
This  fundamental  principle  is  declared  to  be  not  being,  nor  even 
a  something  that  is  active  (Thatiges),  but  pure  activity;  it  is 
termed  ego,  pure  self -consciousness,  intelligence  (or  knowing) 
r  in  itself.  Intelligence,  then,  acts  and  it  does  this  simply  because 
it  is  its  inmost  nature  so  to  do.  Its  various  acts,  moreover, 
do  not  proceed  from  chance  but  are  determined  by  certain  im- 
manent laws  and  follow  upon  each  other  in  necessary  sequence. 
The  ego,  however,  is  not  immediately  conscious  of  these  necessary 
acts  but  becomes  aware  of  them  only  under  changed  forms  and 
through  a  later  act  of  reflection.  Thus,  it  first  comes  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  self-activity  through  a  feeling  of  limitation  of 
the  practical  ego.  Being  restricted,  in  first  instance,  to  the  mere 
feeling,  consciousness  does  not  include  the  cause  by  which  the 
feeling  is  evoked.  The  ego,  however,  ascribes  to  itself  only  that 
of  which  it  is  directly  aware.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  feeling  is 
conceived  as  an  activity  of  the  non-ego.  It  is  thus,  through  the 
creative  activity  of  the  productive  imagination,  that  the  external 
world  of  experience  arises  in  consciousness.  This  world  is  the 
explanation  which  the  ego  gives  itself  of  that  limitation  of  its 
practical  activity  of  which  it  is  originally  conscious.  What 
ordinarily  appear  as  objects  in  a  space-time  world  and  as  the 
cause  of  sensations  are,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  but 
Vorstqllungen  and  the  product  of  the  ego's  unconscious  activity. 

1  For  a  detailed  statement  of  Hegel's  criticisms  see  the  preceding  article,  this 
REVIEW,  XXI,  pp.  575-578. 
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Fichte's  espousal  of  empirical  realism,  thus,  really  involves 
only  the  admission  that  in  the  every  day  pursuits  of  life  all  men 
necessarily  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  independent  sense  world 
and  can  maintain  their  existence  only  on  this  assumption.  But 
"life  is  intrinsically  not  philosophizing  and  philosophy  is  intrin- 
sically not  life."1  The  philosopher  qua  philosopher  must  abandon 
the  standpoint  of  life  for  that  of  reflection;  it  devolves  upon  him 
not  to  accept  experience  as  it  is  given  and  the  empirical  realism 
which  forces  itself  on  occasion  on  all  human  beings,  but  to 
deduce  these  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  That 
which  makes  philosophy  possible,  from  this  point  of  view,  is 
the  ability  to  divert  one's  attention  from  the  objects  of  empirical 
consciousness  and,  by  freely  resolving  on  philosophical  reflection, 
to  observe  those  original  acts  of  the  ego  described  above.  The 
business  of  the  philosopher  is  that  of  a  "pragmatic  historian,"2 
to  record  that  series  of  acts  through  which  the  conscious  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  arises.  In  the  Wissenschaftslehre,  there- 
fore, "there  are  two  very  different  series  of  mental  acts:  those  of 
the  ego  which  the  philosopher  observes  and  those  comprised, 
in  the  observations  of  the  philosopher."3 

Thus,  while  every  man  is  an  empirical  realist,  every  consistent 
philosopher,  Fichte  insists,  is  a  transcendental  idealist;  for  he 
must  recognize  that  what  ordinarily  appears  as  being  and  as 
real  objects  are  ultimately  acts  of  the  ego  and  the  Vorstellungen 
which  result  from  these.  Being  in  itself  has  no  reality  of  any 
Jdnd.  Being  for  consciousness  exists,  but  only  on  the  plane  of 
life  and  of  action.  Ultimately  and  for  philosophy  there  is 
no  being  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor  anything  given  or  a  posteriori, 
but  all  is  a  priori,  expressing  the  activity  of  intelligence  according 
to  its  necessary  and  immanent  laws.  The  question  confronting^ 
the  Wissenschaftslehre,  accordingly,  is:  "How  do  we  come  to 
attribute  objective  validity  to  that  which  is  really  only  sub- 
jective? Or,  since  objective  validity  is  called  being,  how  do  we 
come  to  assume  being?"4  It  is  not  without  significance  with 

»  Werke,  V.  p.  343. 
» Ibid.,  I,  p.  77. 
1  Ibid,  I,  p.  454. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  455  f. 
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reference  to  his  own  philosophical  system  when  Fichte  asserts 
that  "the  task  of  all  philosophy  consists  in  showing  how  in- 
telligence comes  to  assume  the  existence  of  things  external  to  itself."1 

Fichte's  problem,  therefore,  and  his  whole  point  of  view  as 
he  describes  it  in  the  Einleitungen  are  quite  different  from 
what  is  represented  by  those  who  find  central  there  a  doctrine 
similar  to  Hegel's  of  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  object  within 
experience,  or  by  those  who  see,  on  the  contrary,  a  return  to  the 
critical  philosophy  with  its  sharp  opposition  of  form  and  matter.2 
To  approach  Fichte  with  the  principles,  terms,  and  problems  of 
the  Critiques  in  mind  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  and  profit- 
able; but  it  has  frequently  obscured  the  meaning  and  the  spirit 
of  his  radically  different  philosophy.  If  the  term  'matter' 
must  be  used,  the  fact  is  that  for  Fichte  there  is  no  matter  at 
all  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  the  word.  "It  is  at  length  time," 
Fichte  writes  in  his  review  of  Bardili's  Logik,  "boldly  to  declare 
that  even  the  proposition  of  transcendental  idealism  that  matter 
is  not  given  but  created,  was  a  temporary  concession  to  the 
preceding  philosophy.  The  thought  of  a  matter  of  experience 
is  not  a  thought  at  all  (Nichtgedanke)  ."3  In  the  Einleitung 
Fichte  had  already  expressed  himself  similarly.  "  A  thing, 
indeed,  arises  through  activity  according  to  these  laws;4  a  thing 
is  absolutely  nothing  else  than  all  of  these  relations  synthesized 
by  the  imagination,  and  the  totality  of  these  relations  is  the  thing; 
the  object,  assuredly,  is  the  original  synthesis  of  all  these  con- 
ceptions. Form  and  matter  are  not  different  things;  matter  is 
the  total  complex  of  form,  and  only  through  analysis  can  we 
arrive  at  particular  forms."5 

If  this  account  of  Fichte's  thought  is  correct,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  conceive  his  fundamental 
principle  as  a  unity  of  thought  and  being ;  but  that  the  clue  to 
its  nature  must  be  found  in  the  subjective  aspect  of  experience. 

1  Werke,  II,  p.  486. 

2  The  third  and  seventh  interpretations  in  our  classification.     Cf .  this  REVIEW, 
XXI,  pp.  570.  573  f- 

1  Werke,  II,  pp.  502  f. 

4 1.  e.,  through  the  activity  of  intelligence  described  above. 

6  Werke,  I,  p.  443. 
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And  this  conclusion  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Fichte's  direct 
statement  of  the  case.  Philosophy,  he  maintains,  must  ascertain 
the  ground  of  experience  and  the  ground,  by  its  very  conception, 
is  external  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  ground.  The  entire  content 
of  our  thinking,  however,  is  given  in  experience.  In  this  dilemma 
philosophy's  only  possible  procedure  is  "to  abstract,  that  is, 
to  separate  by  a  free  act  of  thought  that  which  is  connected 
in  experience,"  namely,  'thing'  and  'intelligence.'  "The 
philosopher  can  abstract  from  one  of  the  two  .  .  .  and  thus 
raise  himself  above  experience.  If  he  abstracts  from  the  former, 
he  has  left  as  the  explanatory  ground  of  experience,  intelligence 
in  itself  .  .  .  ;  if  he  abstracts  from  the  latter,  a  thing  in  itself.  .  .  . 
The  first  procedure  is  called  idealism,  the  second,  dogmatism. 
.  .  .  Only  these  two  philosophical  systems  are  possible."1 
That  this  is  not  a  careless  misstatement  of  his  real  position  but 
that  he  conceives  his  fundamental  principle  as  intelligence  or 

X; 

ego  in  itself  should  be  clear  from  the  frequency  of  Fichte's 
direct  statements  to  this  effect  throughout  this  and  the  succeeding 
treatise.2  But  we  have  further  lines  of  evidence.  Fichte  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  abstracting  from  being  and  of  showing  why 
"the  predicate  of  being"  is  ascribed  in  certain  cases;3  he  contends, 
furthermore,  that  the  fundamental  principle  may  be  directly 
experienced  in  intellectual  intuition  which,  however,  always 
occurs  in  actual  consciousness  in  conjunction  with  sensuous 
intuition;4  thirdly,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  dogmatism  and 
idealism  occupy  two  absolutely  exclusive  realms  having  not  a 
single  point  in  common,  and  thus  implies  that  as  no  system  which 
is  based  on  the  'thing'  can  ever  arrive  logically  at  consciousness 
or  Vorstellung  (since  this  consists  of  the  '  double  series '  of  known 
and  knowing),  so  the  system  which  is  based  on  'intelligence' 
can  never  pass  beyond  its  realm  to  that  of  the  "thing"  or 
'being';5  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  he  makes  a  confused  and  a 
confusing  attempt  to  identify  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Kant 

1  Werke,  pp.  425  f. 

1  Cf.,  particularly.  Ibid..  I,  pp.  427,  440  f.,  457,  467. 

»  Cf.  Ibid.,  I.  pp.  456  f. 

« Cf.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  463  f . 

•C/.,  particularly,  Ibid.,  pp.  429,  431,  436,  509  and  note. 
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by  proving  that  if  experience  is  conditioned  by  self-consciousness, 
as  the  latter  had  demonstrated,  it  must  also  be  'determined' 
by  it  and  may,  therefore,  he  deduced  from  it.1  We  should  note 
also  the  following  sentences,  so  frequently  misinterpreted,  which 
occur  at  the  close  of  the  argument  in  the  Zuueite  Einleitung: 
"In  the  ego  as  intellektuelle  Anschauung  there  lies  merely  the 
form  of  egohood,  activity  which  returns  into  itself  and  which 
also,  of  course,  comes  to  be  its  own  content."2  In  the  ego  as 
Anschauung  there  is  only  the  form  of  the  ego  without  reference 
to  any  content  for  it,  this  being  conceivable  only  through  its 
thinking  of  a  world."3 

1  Cf.  Werke,  I,  pp.  477  f. 

*Ibid.,  p.  515. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  516.  We  have  already  indicated,  perhaps  sufficiently,  that  Fichte 
attempts  somehow  to  derive  being  and  the  content  of  experience  from  a  reflection 
of  the  ego  or  pure  activity  on  its  own  acts.  Personally,  therefore,  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  take  seriously  Fichte's  explanation  that  the  ego  under  con- 
sideration is  "nur  Form."  If  we  understand  by  Form  not  the  mere  subject  of  ex- 
perience but  pure  ego  or  intelligence  in  itself,  Fichte's  statement  must  be  regarded 
as  an  accurate  expression  of  his  real  meaning,  this  being  precisely  what  the  logic  of 
his  thought  seems  to  demand.  It  seems  both  dogmatic  and  unwarranted  to  say, 
as  Miss  E.  B.  Talbot  does  with  reference  to  this  passage:  "The  Ego  as  intel- 
lektuelle Anschauung,  the  absolute  Ego  of  the  Grundlage,  is  form  whose  content  has 
not  yet  become  explicit;  hence  Fichte  speaks  of  it  as  mere  form.  .  .  .  We  have 
here  the  germs  of  Hegel's  conception  of  the  Idea  which  realizes  itself  through  suc- 
cessively higher  stages."  (The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Fichte's  Philosophy,  pp. 
40  f.)  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  important  section  of  the 
Einleitung  which  differentiates  the  ego  of  Intellektuelle  Anschauung  from  the  ego 
as  Idea,  but,  as  we  read  it,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  treatise. 

To  give  those  who  hold  our  seventh  mentioned  interpretation  of  Fichte  (cf. 
this  REVIEW,  XXI,  pp.  573  f.)  a  fair  hearing,  let  us  consider  what  their  ablest 
representative,  Professor  Talbot,  has  to  say  with  reference  to  the  Erste  Einleitung 
and  the  quotations  from  it  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  discussion.  Miss 
Talbot  admits  that  "when  Fichte  says  that  instead  of  trying  to  explain  the  Ego 
by  the  thing  we  should  rather  seek  to  explain  the  thing  by  the  Ego,  one  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  supposing  him  to  mean  that  the  subjective  principle  is  ultimate  and 
that  the  objective  is  a  secondary  manifestation  of  it.  ...  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  Fichte's  meaning.  Our  key  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  principle  is  con- 
sciousness in  its  dual  aspect  of  subject  and  object.  In  experience  we  always  find 
both  form  and  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  one  as  existing 
without  the  other.  Each  principle  has  its  rights.  .  .  .  The  one  principle,  then, 
which  is  to  explain  both  and  to  do  justice  to  both,  must  be  that  unity  of  subject 
and  object  which  is  never  explicit  in  consciousness  but  which  is  always  implied  in  it. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Fichte's  real  meaning."  (Ibid.,  pp.  25  f.)  This  account 
accurately  describes  the  position  of  certain  modern  idealists  as  well  as  that  of 
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Those  who  hold  that  Fichte's  philosophy  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  deduce  or  derive  the  objective  from  the  subjective 
element  of  experience1  have  no  doubt  based  their  conclusion 
primarily  on  the  Einleitungen — Fichte's  other  works  would  hardly 
have  suggested  this  interpretation.  The  limitations  of  the 
view,  however,  even  with  reference  to  the  Einleitungen  should 
now  be  fairly  obvious.  Fichte  does  not  regard  the  subjective 

Hegel,  but  it  is  not  true  of  Fichte,  and  particularly  not  of  the  Erste  Einleitung. 
With  reference  to  this  treatise  Miss  Talbot  urges  two  considerations  in  support 
of  her  interpretation.  First,  when  Fichte  "tells  us  that  intelligence  contains,  as 
it  were,  a  double  series, — the  real  and  the  ideal, — he  is  evidently  thinking  of  his 
ultimate  principle  as  a  unity  of  subject  and  object."  (Ibid.,  p.  27.)  The  passage 
in  Fichte  referring  to  the  double  series,  we  should  notice,  occurs  in  the  course  of 
an  argument  of  the  inadequacy  of  dogmatism  to  explain  consciousness.  When 
we  connect  this,  as  we  have  done  above  (p.  7),  with  the  contention  that  dogmatism 
and  idealism  have  not  a  single  point  in  common,  we  have  a  sword  which  cuts  both 
ways.  In  speaking  of  the  'real'  as  a  member  of  the  'double  series,'  therefore, 
Fichte  does  not  refer  to  the  'thing'  or  'object'  or  'being'  as  we  generally  think 
of  these  or  as  they  are  conceived  by  Hegel,  but  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
consciousness  by  its  very  nature  both  is  and  is  for  itself.  Miss  Talbot's  contention, 
thus,  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  fallacy  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our 
preceding  article  (this  REVIEW,  XXI,  pp.  581  f.)  of  confusing  the  subject-object 
character  of  self-consciousness,  as  conceived  by  Fichte,  with  subject  and  object 
in  the  sense  of  thought  and  being. 

In  the  second  place.  Miss  Talbot  tells  us,  "the  chief  difficulty  apparently  is  one 
of  terminology.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  used  the  term  'Non-Ego'  in  two  different 
senses.  Sometimes  the  word  signifies  simply  the  objective  principle  in  conscious- 
ness. When  this  is  so,  the  object  is  regarded  as  the  correlative  of  the  subject  .  .  . 
and  the  finite  Ego  ...  is  merely  the  subjective  principle.  In  this  case,  the  ab- 
solute Ego  ...  is  thought  of  as  being  related  just  as  closely  to  the  Non-Ego  as  to 
the  individual  Ego;  it  is  the  unity  of  the  two.  At  other  times,  however,  Fichte 
means  by  the  Non-Ego  .  .  .  the  thing-in-itself  conceived  as  existing  without  any 
necessary  relation  to  consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  individual  Ego  is  no  longer 
merely  the  subjective  principle;  it  is  consciousness  in  its  dual  aspect  of  subject  and 
object.  Hence  Fichte  is  now  concerned  to  prove  that  the  Non-Ego  does  not  stand 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  individual  Ego.  The  Non-Ego,  conceived  of  as  existing 
apart  from  consciousness,  is  mere  Schein,  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  an  Unding; 
consciousness,  not  the  thing-in-itself,  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate 
principle."  (Op.  cit.,  pp.  27  f.)  This  passage  appears  to  us  as  a  curious  medley  of 
truth  and  error  but  we  need  not  discuss  its  particular  point  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  word  '  Non-Ego '  does  not  occur  a  single  time  in  the  entire  treatise  under 
discussion.  Miss  Talbot's  arguments,  then,  are  unconvincing  and  we  know  of  no 
others  that  might  be  offered  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Einleitungen  teach  that 
the  subject  and  object  of  experience,  or  intelligence  and  thing,  or  the  ego  and  nature, 
are  members  of  a  unitary  system  whose  fundamental  principle  is  a  concrete  unity 
which  reconciles  their  apparent  opposition  in  consciousness. 

1  The  second  group  of  critics  in  our  classification.     Cf.  this  REVIEW,  XXI,  p.  569. 
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aspect  of  experience  as  the  ultimate  principle  but,  with  certain 
qualifications  which  we  cannot  enter  into  here,  recognizes 
that  this  is  correlative  with  the  object  of  experience.  The  ego 

/  cannot  become  conscious  of  itself  and  thus  be  a  subject  without 
at  the  same  time  becoming  conscious  of  an  object  which  it  opposes 

Ljto  itself.  What  Fichte  maintains  is  that  subject  in  itself  or 
pure  ego  is  the  fundamental  principle.  Experience  means  con- 
sciousness of  something, — definite,  specific  knowing;  but  under- 
lying this,  in  Fichte's  view,  or  presupposed  by  it,  is  Bewusstsein 
an  sich,  reines  or  absolutes  Wissen.  Hence,  Fichte's  statement 
that  the  ultimate  principle  of  idealism  cannot  as  such  be  pointed 
out  in  consciousness;  this  "would  be  self-contradictory  and  would 
transform  the  system  itself  into  a  part  of  experience."1  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  just  as  knowing  is  involved  in  every  act  of 
specific  knowing  and  may  be  said  to  be  manifested  in  it,  so  also 
may  the  pure  ego  be  said  to  appear  in  consciousness  in  the  limited 
form  of  subject  of  experience.  The  subject  of  experience,  though 
not  itself  the  fundamental  principle,  does  give  us  the  key  to 
the  nature  of  this  principle,  revealing  that  which  underlies  all 
true  being. 

Those  who  would  free  Fichte  from  the  taints  of  subjectivism 
have  sometimes  appealed  to  certain  statements  in  the  Begriff  der 
Wissenschaftslehre  as  proving  that  the  ultimate  principle  is 
conceived  as  a  unity  of  form  and  matter  which  in  Kant  remained 
so  sharply  opposed.  "That  human  thought  is  essentially  a 
unity,"  Miss  Talbot  writes,  "is  in  the  first  instance,  as  Fichte 
readily  admits,  an  assumption.  ...  In  assuming  the  possibility 
of  metaphysics — and  Fichte  of  course  does  this  without  hesi- 
tation— we  are  practically  assuming  that  the  apparent  duality 
of  our  experience  is  not  ultimate,  that  beneath  all  the  oppositions 
.  .  .  there  is  an  underlying  unity."2  This  interpretation  of  Fichte 
is  enforced  by  the  following  quotation:  "It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
presupposing  the  possibility  of  such  a  Wissenschaftslehre  in  general 
...  we  are  always  presupposing  that  human  knowledge  actually 
constitutes  a  system.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  system,  then  we  can  also 

1  Werke,  I,  p.  428. 

2  The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Fichte's  Philosophy,  p.  17. 
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.  .  .  show  that  there  must  be  an  absolutely  first  Grundsatz." 
Continuing  her  discussion,  Miss  Talbot  asserts  that  besides  the 
presupposition  "that  human  thought,  in  spite  of  all  its  superficial 
oppositions,  is  the  expression  of  a  unitary  principle,"  Fichte  at 
the  outset  assumes  that  "in  some  degree  we  are  able  by  philo- 
sophical reflection  to  get  at  this  principle.  .  .  .  When  philosophy 
shall  have  fulfilled  her  task,  that  is,  when  the  unitary  principle 
shall  have  been  discovered  and  the  seeming  duality  of  its  mani- 
festation explained,  then,  and  then  only,  will  our  primary  as- 
sumptions have  received  their  justification."1  The  supporting 
passage  from  the  Begriff  reads:  "Before  the  actual  investigation 
one  cannot  determine  whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy  is  possible  or  not,  that  is,  whether  all  our  knowing 
has  a  firm  ground  which  can  be  discovered  (erkennbar) ,  or  whether 
on  the  contrary  it  ...  rests  ultimately  on  nothing,  or  at  least 
nothing  for  us.  But  if  our  knowing  is  to  have  a  ground  for  us»_ 
then  this  problem  must  admit  of  solution  and  there  must  be  a 
science  in  which  it  is  solved.  And,  conversely,  if  there  is  such  a 
science,  then  our  knowing  has  a  ground  which  can  be  discovered. 
Hence,  before  the  investigation  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  knowing,  as  to  whether  it  has  or  has  not  a  ground. 
The  possibility  of  the  requisite  science  can  be  shown  only  through 
its  actuality." 

Whatever  plausibility  these  passages  may  appear  to  give  to  Miss 
Talbot's  interpretation  of  Fichte,  disappears,  in  the  view  of  the 
present  writer,  when  we  take  into  account  their  context.  Fichte 
has  been  stating  his  ultra-rationalistic  conception  of  science:  it 
is  a  concatenated  system  of  principles  whose  certainty  is  imparted 
to  them  by  one  fundamental  principle  and  is  therefore  uniform. 
The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  the  truth  of  the  various  funda- 
mental principles  is  to  be  determined.  The  answer  is  that  this  can 
be  done  only  if  they  can  be  shown  to  follow  necessarily  from  one 
supreme  principle  which  is  absolutely  certain  in  itself;  if,  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  science  whose  principles  are  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  other  sciences,  that  is,  a  science  of  the  sciences,  a 
Wissenschaftslehre.  If,  accordingly,  the  whole  of  human  knowl- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  17  f. 
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edge  forms  a  unitary  system  and  does  not  consist  in  a  number 
of  unrelated  fields  of  science,  there  must  be  one  absolutely  fun- 
damental principle.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  human  knowledge 
actually  constitutes  such  a  system,  there  can  be  no  science  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  sciences  and,  therefore,  no 
Wissenschaftslehre.1  One  who  reads  beneath  the  surface  finds 
here  nothing  materially  different  from  the  doctrine  in  the 
Einleitungen  that  the  experience  of  every  day  life  and  the  sciences 
are  but  ways  of  regarding  what  are  ultimately  a  series  of  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  ego.  Fichte  is  merely  asserting  in  the  Begriff 
that  unless  there  is  such  a  system  of  acts  or  principles,  there 
can  be  no  Wissenschaftslehre;  and  that,  conversely,  we  cannot 
know  that  there  is  such  a  system  and  that  all  our  knowledge 
rests  on  the  secure  ground  of  an  absolutely  and  immediately 
certain  principle,  until  philosophy  has  fulfilled  her  task  and  the 
Wissenschaftslehre  has  actually  formulated  the  system.  Fichte, 
then,  is  not  concerned  at  this  point  with  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  form  and  matter,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  entire 
treatise  to  militate  against  the  subjectivistic  interpretation  which 
we  have  found  Hegel  to  give. 

In  passing  from  the  essays  in  which  Fichte  discusses  the  aim 
and  the  method  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  to  those  works  in  which 
he  presents  the  actual  formulation  of  his  system,  little  change 

1  The  following  quotation  will  help  us  to  see  that  this  is  Fichte' s  real  meaning: 
"It  is  evident  that  the  very  presupposition  of  such  a  Wissenschaftslehre,  just  as, 
more  particularly,  of  the  possibility  of  its  fundamental  principle,  always  presupposes 
that  there  is  actually  a  system  in  human  knowledge.  .  .  .  If  there  is  no  such  system, 
only  two  possibilities  are  conceivable.  Either  there  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  im- 
mediately certain,  our  knowledge  forming  several,  or  only  one,  infinite  series  in 
which  each  proposition  is  established  by  a  higher  one,  this  in  turn  by  one  still 
higher,  and  so  on;  .  .  .  or,  our  knowledge  consists  of  ...  several  finite  series  and 
each  series  culminates  in  one  fundamental  proposition  which  is  based  on  no  other 
but  is  grounded  only  in  itself,  as  though  there  were  several  innate  truths  whose 
connections  we  could  not  expect  to  understand  ...  or  a  manifold  simplicity  in 
external  things  which  is  communicated  to  us  by  the  impression  these  make  on  us 
but  into  whose  connection  we  cannot  penetrate.  If  this  is  the  case  .  .  .  our  knowl- 
edge is,  indeed,  certain  so  far  as  it  extends  but  it  is  not  a  unitary  knowledge  and 
there  are  many  sciences.  (Uber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  Werke,  I,  pp.  52  f.) 
Fichte  then  goes  on  to  inquire  how  the  Wissenschaftslehre  can  be  shown  to  afford 
the  basis  not  only  of  all  the  "sciences  which  are  already  known  and  discovered 
but  also  of  all  those  that  are  discoverable  and  possible,  and  thus  to  exhaust  com- 
pletely the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge."  (Ibid.,  pp.  55  f.) 
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is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  principle. 
The  proposition,  "The  ego  posits  originally  and  absolutely  its 
own  being,"  expresses  merely  the  pure,  abstract  self -identity  of 
the  ego,  an  activity  which  returns  upon  itself  and  is  its  own  object, 
or  a  positing  in  which  that  which  posits  and  that  which  is  posited 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  method  of  abstraction  and  logical 
analysis  employed  in  the  Grundlage,  as  well  as  Fichte's  express 
statements,1  should  place  this  beyond  all  controversy.  Hegel's 
criticism  that  "reason  does  not  find  itself  expressed  in  the 
one-sidedness  of  this  abstract  unity"2,  is,  therefore,  quite  in 
order. 

Having  set  up  this  abstraction,  the  self-identical  ego,  as  an 
absolute  and  unconditioned  principle,  it  is  logically  impossible 
for  Fichte  to  develop  the  other  principles  of  his  system.  From 
the  abstract  universal  there  is  no  escape  to  the  concrete  particular ; 
from  a  pure,  absolute  ego,  none  to  the  world  of  empirical  reality. 
Fichte's  procedure  in  the  face  of  this  difficulty  varies.  In  the 
Zweite  Einleitung  he  says:  "The  fundamental  assertion  of  the 
philosopher  qua  philosopher  is  this:  As  soon  as  the  ego  becomes 
conscious  of  itself,  there  necessarily  arises  for  it  at  the  same  time 
a  being  external  to  itself.  The  ground  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  former,  the  latter  is  conditioned  by  the  former.  Self-con- 
sciousness and  the  consciousness  of  something  other  than  our- 
selves are  necessarily  united;  the  former,  however,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  conditioning  and  the  latter  as  the  conditioned."3 
Fichte  thus  hopes  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too.  The  funda- 

fmental  principle  appears  in  a  double  r61e,  now  as  absolute  and 
again  as  limited,  presupposing  for  its  reality  a  whole  series  of 

Vgmpirical    conditions.     Hence,    Hegel's    contention    that    "the 

1  Cf.,  especially,  Werke,  I,  pp.  96  ff.,  256. 

*  Hegel's  Werke,  I,  p.  191.  Fichte  himself  wrote  to  Reinhold  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  Grundlage:  "The  entrance  to  my  system  is  the  absolutely  in- 
conceivable. It  is  this  that  makes  it  difficult,  for  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  the 
understanding  but  only  by  the  imagination."  (Leben  u.  I.  Briefwechsel,  II,  p.  214.) 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  also  that  the  two  Einleitungen  which,  we  have  concluded, 
also  find  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  self-identical  ego,  or  intelligence  in  itself, 
tell  us  that  the  principle  cannot  be  grasped  by  conception  but  only  by  intuition, 
since  conception  is  possible  only  where  there  are  differences  and  oppositions  to  an 
other.  (Cf.  Werke,  I,  p.  459.) 

«  Werke,  I,  pp.  457  f. 
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absolute  of  the  system  is  not  absolute  and  just  because  of  this 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  something  further."1 

In  the  Grundlage  no  logical  deduction  of  the  non-ego  is,  strictly 
speaking,  even  attempted.  The  non-ego  is  introduced  into 
experience  by  a  second  absolute  act  on  the  part  of  the  ego,  that 
of  oppositing.2  That  this  is  true  is  suggested  by  the  very  wording 
of  Fichte's  second  principle:  "A  non-ego  is  absolutely  opposited 
to  the  ego."  Advance  beyond  the  first  principle,  or  pure  identity, 
is  thus  secured  by  simply  restoring  the  differences  from  which 
abstraction  had  originally  been  made,  or,  as  Hegel  puts  it,3 
by  converting  the  original  minus  signs  into  plus  signs. 

Now,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  as  the  absolute  opposite  of  the 
ego,  the  non-ego  must  necessarily  cancel  it,  and  yet  that  it 
cannot  do  so  without  destroying  itself,  since  it  exists  solely  as  an 
opposite.  Fichte  thus  faces  another  impossible  task,  that  of  the 
reconciliation  of  ego  and  non-ego.  The  solution  offered  is: 
"They  mutually  limit  each  other,"  or,  as  formulated  in  the  third 
principle,  "The  ego  opposites  in  the  ego  a  divisible  non-ego  to 
the  divisible  ego."  Plainly,  however,  this  does  not  fully  resolve 
the  opposition  of  ego  and  non-ego.  Unless,  however,  this  is 
done,  "the  identity  of  consciousness,  the  only  absolute  foundation 
of  our  knowledge,  will  be  destroyed,"4  since  the  ego,  in  positing 
itself,  posits  everything  in  itself  and  thus  posits  itself  as  absolute. 
The  further  procedure  of  the  Grundlage,  therefore,  consists 
simply  in  resolving  in  ever  higher  syntheses  the  contradictions 
which  still  remain  in  the  third  principle,  with  the  aim  of  removing 
all  oppositions  to  the  ego. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  even  from  the  outset,  that 

1  Hegel's  Werke,  I,  p.  120. 

8  Cf.  Werke,  I,  pp.  102  ff.  Fichte's  explicit  statements  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Grundlage  should  be  particularly  noticed.  "Besides  the  positing  of  the  ego  by 
itself,  there  must  be  also  another  positing.  This  is  a  priori  a  mere  hypothesis; 
that  there  is  such  a  positing  may  be  shown  only  by  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  every 
one  must  demonstrate  it  to  himself  through  this  fact;  no  one  can  prove  it  to  another 
by  logical  argument."  (Werke,  I,  p.  252.)  Cf.  also  p.  265:  "That  this  [the  positing 
of  a  non-ego]  occurs,  cannot  be  proven  a  priori  but  each  can  know  it  only  in  his  own 
experience."  The  contradiction  between  this  and  Fichte's  account  in  the  Begriff 
and  the  Einleitungen  must  be  evident,  to  the  most  superficial  reader. 

8  Hegel's  Werke,  I,  p.  123. 

4  Werke,  I,  p.  107. 
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Fichte's  method  will  never  enable  him  to  reach,  by  logical  means,  i 
a  synthesis  or  principle  which  reflects  the  absolute  character  of 
the  ego.  Even  though  the  non-ego  might  be  shown  to  have 
no  real  or  positive  existence  but  to  exist  only  as  an  'other,'  or 
to  be  reduced  to  the  mere  form  of  abstract  opposition — and  there 
are  logical  difficulties  to  doing  this — the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  the  opposition  of  ego  and  non-ego  is  absolute  in  character 
since  these  are  posited  by  two  absolute  acts  of  the  ego.  The 
difficulty  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  significant  passage: 
"In  so  far  as  the  ego  is  limited  by  the  non-ego,  it  is  finite;  in 
itself,  however,  as  it  is  posited  by  its  own  absolute  activity,  it 
is  infinite.  Both  aspects,  infinity  and  finitude,  must  be  united. 
Such  a  unity,  however,  is  in  itself  impossible.  For  a  long  time, 
indeed,  the  quarrel  will  be  adjusted  by  mediation;  the  infinite 
limits  the  finite.  Finally,  however,  when  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  the  desired  union  is  apparent,  finitude  must  be  destroyed ; 
all  limits  must  vanish;  the  infinite  ego  must  alone  remain  as  the 
one  and  all."1  The  Wissenschaftslehre  cannot  solve  its  problem 
by  logical  means  but  must  invoke  "an  absolute  decree  (Macht- 
spruch)  of  reason  "  which  declares  that  "since  the  non-ego  can 
in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  ego,  there  shall  be  no  non-ego 
at  all.  Hereby,  indeed,  the  knot  is  not  loosed,  but  it  is  cut."2 
Enough  will  have  been  said,  perhaps,  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  first  two  principles  of  the  Grundlage  express  an  antinomy 
which  remains  unresolved  and  is  irresolvable.  The  theoretical 
part  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  seems  to  reconcile  the  opposition 
between  ego  and  non-ego  when  it  shows  that  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  an  object  of  consciousness  correlative  to  the  subject,  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  ego  and  is  its  creation. 
The  activity  in  question,  however,  is  itself  conditioned  by  an 
external  factor,  the  Anstoss.  For  the  ground  of  this  Anstoss 
and  of  the  limitation  of  the  ego  we  are  referred  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre.  Fichte  here  makes  a  half-hearted 
attempt  to  show  that  the  absolute  ego  is  itself  the  cause  of  the 
Anstoss  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  ego.  It  is  obviously  self- 

1  Werke,  I,  p.  144. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  p.  144. 
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contradictory,  however,  to  speak  of  an  absolute  principle  as  a 
member  of  a  causal  series  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  to  apply  the  category  of  causality  except 
to  relations  that  obtain  within  the  sphere  of  that  which  is  posited 
by  the  ego.  Fichte,  accordingly,  soon  abandons  this  line  of 
argument  and  from  this  point  on  the  question  of  the  whence  of 
the  Anstoss  is  either  confused  with  or  displaced  by  that  of  its 
wherefore.  The  Anstoss  is  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  genuine  moral  life  for  the  ego.  No  material 
advance,  however,  is  made  over  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
Grundlage  in  the  solution  of  its  particular  problem.  Fichte 
himself  acknowledges  in  the  conclusion  of  an  involved  argu- 
ment that  "one  might,  accordingly,  say  that  the  ultimate 
ground  of  consciousness  is  a  reciprocal  activity  of  the  ego  with 
itself  through  the  mediation  of  a  non-ego.  .  .  .  This  is  the  circle 
out  of  which  the  finite  mind  cannot  pass,  nor  can  wish  to  without 
betraying  reason  and  demanding  its  destruction."1 

Fichte  seems  to  have  realized  vaguely  that  the  first  two 
principles  of  the  Grundlage  are  but  abstractions,  and  that  the 
real  basis  of  an  idealistic  philosophy  must  be  a  concrete  principle, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  synthesis  expressed  in  his  own  third 
principle.2  This  recognition,  however,  did  not  effect  the  trans- 
formation in  viewpoint  which  should  logically  have  resulted 
from  it.  Adhering  as  he  does  to  an  abstraction  as  his  fundamental 
principle,  he  is  confronted  by  an  insuperable  difficulty  which 
recurs  in  varying  forms  in  all  the  expositions  of  the  Wissen- 
schaftslehre. No  intelligible  account  is  possible  of  the  transition 
I  from  the  pure  activity  of  the  ego  to  the  ego  with  the  feeling  of 
Ljimitation,3  from  the  original  act  of  self-positing  to  the  conditional 
acts  in  which  are  posited  the  non-ego  and  the  world  of  empirical 
objects.4  It  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  in  addition  to  the 

1  Werke,  I,  p.  282.     Cf.  also  p.  276. 

2C/.  Ibid.,  pp.  xopf. 

3  See  above,  p.  18. 

4  An  interesting  parallel  to  this  situation  appears  in  the  philosophy  of  Bergson. 
Here  too  the  ultimate  principle  is  reached  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  as  a 
result,  the  deduction  of  matter  is  logically  impossible.     Bergson  explains  matter 
by  an  inversion  of  the  activity  of  the  original,  vital  impulse.     But  what  causes  or 
brings  about  the  inversion?     Analogies  and  metaphors  are  no  more  successful  in 
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principle  of  identity  and  the  absolute  ego,  some  qualitatively 
distinct  element  which  as  a  virtual  thing-in-itself  negates  the 
absolute  character  of  the  ego. 

Fichte's  very  conception  of  the  ego,  indeed,  is  such  as  to 
make  the  term  'absolute  ego'  self-contradictory.  Egohood 
implies  consciousness  of  self;  this,  according  to  Fichte,  implies 
reflection  of  the  pure  activity  of  the  ego  back  to  itself;  this 
implies  a  limitation  of  activity;  and  this,  in  turn,  implies  some 
opposition  which,  whether  it  be  conceived  crudely  as  external 
or  as  a  law  immanent  in  the  ego,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
foreign  to  the  original  or  pure  activity  of  the  ego.  The  point 
might  also  be  fairly  stated  thus.  An  sich  the  ego  is  absolute; 
but  to  be  an  ego  it  must  also  be  fur  sich  and  this  necessitates 
a  reflection  of  the  pure  activity  of  the  ego  upon  itself;  this  re- 
flection, however,  is  unintelligible  without  the  assumption  of  some- 
thing external  as  conditioning  it.1 

The  subjectivity  of  Fichteanism  thus  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  Wissenschaftslehre  never  attains,  nor  is  able  to  attain,  to 
that  absolute  principle  which  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  speculative  philosophy.  The  ego,  in  so  far  as,  and  just 
as  long  as,  it  is  ego,  remains  confronted  by  an  abstract  'other.' 
Not  only  must  this  foreign  principle  be  invoked  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  consciousness  both  of  self  and  of  the  objective 
order,  but  in  last  resort  it  alone  can  explain  the  particular, 

solving  this  problem  than  are  Fichte's  long  deductions  and  explanations.  In 
fact,  Bergson's  rejection  of  teleology  makes  his  position,  if  anything,  even  more 
difficult  than  that  of  Fichte  who  at  least  was  able  to  answer  the  question  in  terms 
of  the  why  and  of  value.  (Cf.  Creative  Evolution,  pp.  201,  206,  210,  219,  245  ff.) 
1  Fichte  may  seem  to  have  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  an  sich  and  the 
fur  sich  in  the  Zweite  Einleitung  and  to  regard  the  two  as  absolutely  united, — "a 
unity  which  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  think  because  in  thinking  I  separate  the 
reflecting  from  that  which  is  reflected."  (Werke,  I,  p.  489.)  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  see  that  Fichte  must  either  think  of  this  perfect  unity  as  absolute,  in 
which  case  he  must,  as  in  the  Grundlage,  resort  to  some  external  principle  in  ac- 
counting for  empirical  consciousness;  or,  he  must  think  of  it  as  absolutely  finite, 
in  which  case  he  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  absolute  principle  and  also 
lacks  the  ground  for  the  ego's  striving  to  become  absolute,  that  is,  to  become 
actually  what  it  is  potentially.  The  Grundlage  at  least  makes  it  possible  to  think 
of  the  ego  as  infinite  with  respect  to  its  an  sich  but  yet  as  limited  or  finite  in  so  far 
as  it  exists  fur  sich  and  then  to  conceive  of  its  development  as  a  process  by  and  in 
which  the  ego  becomes  for  itself  what  it  is  in  itself. 
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empirical  aspect  of  things.  This  aspect,  indeed,  Fichte  recognizes 
(though  quite  in  contradiction  to  other  principles  of  his  system) 
cannot  be  deduced  or  arrived  at  a  priori.  He  believes  to 
have  deduced  satisfactorily  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  check 
or  limitation  to  the  ego  by  showing  that  this  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  moral  life.  The  particular  nature  of  the  limitation, 
however,  its  determinateness,  he  admits,  "appears  as  the  ab- 
solutely accidental  and  accounts  for  that  which  is  merely  empirical 
in  our  knowledge,"1  inasmuch  as  the  particularity  of  the  ego's 
experience  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  original  limitation 
as  manifested  in  feeling.  For  this  reason  Hegel  is  entirely  right 
in  his  insistence  that  in  the  Wissenschaftslehre  "the  manifoldness 
of  reality  appears  as  incomprehensible,  original  determinateness 
and  empirical  necessity.  Particularity  and  difference  as  such 
constitute  an  absolute."2  The  universal  and  ideal  aspect  of 
experience,  that  which  is  deducible  from  the  ego  and  really  is 
the  ego,  remains  logically  opposed  for  Fichte  to  the  particular 
and  real  aspect  of  things.  Thus,  whether  we  start  from  an 
examination  of  Fichte's  fundamental  principle  or  investigate 
his  conception  of  the  particular,  we  reach  the  same  conclusions. 
His  highest  principle  may  be  described  as  subjective  subject- 
object  but  the  an  sich  aspect  of  things,  a  very  real  and  vital 
aspect  of  the  world,  falls  entirely  beyond  it;  the  ghost  of  the 
thing-in-itself  is  not  yet  laid.3  This  interpretation  is  suggested 
also  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  Fichte's  highest  synthesis, 
that  which  underlies  all  the  activities  and  functions  of  the  ego, 
theoretical  and  practical  alike.  This  synthesis,  described  as 
striving,  is  represented  as  infinite ;  and  yet  it  clearly  presupposes 
not  only  what  Hegel  calls  a  'want'  or  'need',  but  even  something 
foreign  against  which  it  strives  and  which  guarantees  that  its 
activity  is  genuine  and  not  a  hollow  show.  The  conclusions 
to  which  this  points  might  be  further  buttressed,  did  space  permit, 
by  reference  to  Fichte's  failure  to  transcend  entirely  the  causal 
point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  ego  and  non-ego, 

1  Werke,  I,  p.  489.     Cf.  also  IV,  pp.  101,  141. 

2  Hegel's  Werke,  I,  p.  118. 

1  Cf.  in  this  connection  Bensow,  Zu  Fichtes  Lehre  vom  Nicht-Ich. 
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his  conceptions  of  God1  and  of  nature,  and  his  abstract  doctrine 
of  freedom.  The  criticisms  of  subjectivism  which  Hegel  passed 
on  Fichte  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  as  substantially  valid. 
Our  discussions  have  now  placed  us  in  position  briefly  to 
consider  the  significance  of  the  " Sollen"  in  Fichte's  philosophy2 
and  the  meaning  of  Hegel's  repeated  polemic  against  this  cate- 
gory. Many  seem  to  confuse  the  logical  significance  of  the 
"Sollen"  with  the  moral  earnestness  of  Fichte's  personality 
with  which  his  pages  glow.  Hegel's  seemingly  cold  and  unhuman 
criticisms,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  associate  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  the  superficial  reader  with  the  frequent  charge  that 
Hegel  championed  the  established  social,  political,  and  religious 
orders  of  things.  But  it  is  a  misconception  to  regard  the  Sollen 
of  Fichte's  philosophy  as  equivalent  to  that  of  Fichte,  the  moral 
enthusiast.  That  philosophy,  we  have  seen,  confronts  the 
problem  of  reconciling  an  absolutely  posited  ego  with  an  ab- 
solutely posited  non-ego  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  negate  the  ab- 
soluteness of  its  fundamental  principle.  Or,  since  the  non-ego 
represents  the  limitedness  of  the  ego,  the  task  is  that  of  resolving 
the  antinomy  in  the  ego  between  its  infinite  nature  and  its  state 
of  finitude,  or,  more  accurately,  that  between  its  infinite  and  its 
finite  aspects.  The  oppositions,  however,  are  logically  absolute 
and  can  therefore  not  be  overcome:  not  only  are  they  the  result 
of  two  absolute  acts  of  the  ego,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  ego 
is  represented  as  conditioned  by  them.  Thus,  there  is  a  serious 
contradiction  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  ego  is  posited  as  absolute,  and  only  on  this 

1  A  statement  in  the  Grundlage  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  problem.  "For 
the  Deity,  that  is,  for  a  consciousness  in  which  everything  would  be  posited  with 
the  mere  positing  of  the  ego, — though  the  conception  of  such  a  consciousness  is 
unthinkable  to  us, — our  Wissenschaftslehre  would  have  no  content."  (Werke, 
I,  P-  253.) 

*  We  can,  of  course,  here  deal  with  this  question  only  in  its  most  general  phases. 
Any  adequate  discussion  would  carry  us  far  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Fichte's 
philosophy.  For,  as  striving  is  the  ultimate  synthesis  of  the  Wissenschaflslehre, 
so  the  "Sollen"  is  the  fundamental  category.  All  aspects  of  experience  are  repre- 
sented as  dependent  upon  it.  Fichte  attempts  in  this  way  to  overcome  Kant's 
dualism  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  reason  and  there  results  a  doctrine 
of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason  as  thorough-going  as  any  in  the  history  of 
philosophy. 
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condition,  we  are  told,  are  knowledge  and  experience  possible; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience is  represented  as  such  that  the  gulfs  between  ego  and 
non-ego,  subject  and  object,  infinite  and  finite  egos,  are  im- 
passable. Since,  now,  the  former  principle  cannot  be  given  up 
(primarily  on  practical  grounds),  the  Wissenschaftslehre  simply 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  its  difficulties  by  declaring  "through  an 
absolute  decree  of  reason"  that  "since  the  non-ego  can  in  no  way 
be  reconciled  with  the  ego,  there  shall  be  no  non-ego  at  all."1 
The  logical  pedigree  of  Fichte's  Sollen  is  little  better  than  that 
of  this  "shall."  The  Sollen  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  practical  Wissenschaftslehre  to  overcome  the  oppositions 
which  we  have  noticed,  by  representing  the  absolute  ego  not 
in  its  initial  abstraction  but  as  an  ideal  or  goal  to  be  gradually 
approximated  by  the  limited  ego.  Thus,  the  pure  or  absolute 
ego  is  transformed  into  Idea,  the  Idea  of  the  ego.  But  even  thus, 
let  us  notice,  it  is  regulative  of  experience,  in  the  Kantian  sense 
of  the  term,  and  not  constitutive.  The  highest  unity,  Fichte 
himself  tells  us,  appears  in  the  Wissenschaftslehre  "not  as  some- 
thing that  exists,  but  as  something  that  ought  to  be,  yet  never 
can  be,  brought  into  being  by  us."2  Between  man's  actual 
experience  and  that  which  is  ultimately  real,  viz.,  the  ideal, 
there  is  fixed  a  gulf  which,  logically  speaking,  is  absolute.  The 
infinite  striving  and  the  Sollen,  invoked  to  mediate  the  various 
oppositions  in  the  Wissenschaftslehre,  fail  of  their  purpose;  the 
dualism  between  the  is  and  the  ought  to  be,  the  actual  and  the 
ideal,  persist  to  the  very  end  of  Fichte's  philosophical  system.3 

1  Werke,  I,  p.  144. 

z  Werke,  p.  101.     Cf.  also  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  416  n.,  516;  IV,  p.  131. 

8  Fichte  at  times  believed  that  he  had  overcome  this  dualism,  and  there  are  those 
who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  by  interpreting  the  ought  as  a  temporal  process 
in  which  the  finite  ego  approximates  ever  more  nearly  to  its  infinitely  distant  goal. 
Fichte  realized  that  such  a  goal  remains  infinitely  distant  at  every  given  stage  of 
the  process,  but  yet  he  maintained  that  one  could  speak  of  a  positive  approach  to 
an  infinite  and  absolute  goal  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  for  the  ego  to  attain  definite, 
finite  ends  and  then  to  press  on  to  others  which  it  progressively  sets  up  for  itself. 
(Cf.  Werke,  IV,  pp.  150,  149,  131;  I,  p.  516.)  That  there  is  here  a  vicious  shifting 
of  logical  issues  is,  however,  clear.  Not  to  take  exception  to  the  notion  of  time 
that  is  implied,  such  an  appeal  to  a  temporal  process  is  illegitimate  in  an  analysis 
of  the  ultimate  principle  of  experience  and  an  attempt  at  a  logical  reconciliation 
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It  follows,  therefore,  from  Fichte's  doctrine  of  Sollen,  that 
man  must  be  denied  the  possession  of  a  genuinely  objective 
principle  of  knowledge  and  of  morality.  Again  we  would  point 
out  that  this  does  not  imply  that  Fichte  thinks  of  experience  as 
subjective  in  the  sense  of  being  merely  individual.  He  repeatedly 
enters  protest  against  interpreting  his  philosophy  as  a  psycho- 
logical description  or  account  of  empirical  consciousness;1  and 
the  empirical  ego,  moreover,  is  itself  deduced  from  the  funda- 
mental principle.2  Fichte  is  never  guilty,  as  Kant  sometimes 
is,  of  representing  the  categories  and  forms  of  thought  as  functions 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual,  but  he  consistently  represents  them 
as  springing  from  the  principle  of  rationality  or  self -consciousness 
in  man:  "they  arise  together  with  objects,  and  in  order  to  make 
these  possible."3  And  yet,  admitting  all  this,  Hegel  is  right  in 
criticizing  the  Wissenschaftslehre  as  subjectivistic  because 
Fichte  is  compelled  to  explain  experience  by  reference  to  a 
principle  which  conditions  it  and  yet  falls  beyond  it.  The 
empirical  world  for  Fichte  is  a  product  of  the  creative  imagination 

of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  egos.  True  as  it  may  be  that  the  ego  develops  more 
and  more  its  rational  and  spiritual  powers  and  that  society  is  genuinely  progressing, 
the  question  that  pressed  for  solution  concerned  the  nature  of  this  ego,  of  society, 
and  of  reality,  as  well  as  of  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other.  The  difficulty 
confronting  Fichte  was  one  concerning  the  logical  nature  of  a  principle,  but  he  seeks 
the  solution  in  a  temporal  and  historical  process.  (See  Hegel's  criticism,  Werke  t 
I,  pp.  224  f.)  Ego  and  non-ego,  infinite  ego  and  finite  ego,  freedom  and  dependence, 
are  all  represented  by  Fichte  as  absolute  opposites,  and  hence  it  is  plainly  impossible 
to  unite  them  either  logically  or  through  any  temporal  process.  The  solution, 
moreover,  which  Fichte  offers  is  self-contradictory.  Its  superficial  appearance  of 
resolving  the  opposition  is  due  to  its  representation  of  time  as  an  infinite  and 
endless  series.  And  yet  unless  this  series  has  an  end,  the  reconciliation  is  not 
established.  Only  at  the  lapse  of  an  infinite  time  does  the  ego  come  into  possession 
of  its  true  nature  or  the  absolute  ego  realize  itself  in  its  capacity  of  Idea.  But  to 
speak  of  the  lapse  of  an  infinite  time  is  to  blow  both  hot  and  cold  in  a  single  breath. 
Fichte  has  given  us  almost  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  Hegel  terms  the  false 
infinite.  The  infinite  is  represented  as  the  mere  negative  of  the  finite,  and  its 
negative  not  so  much  in  nature  or  character  as  in  quantity — it  is  the  finite  plus 

1  Cf.  Werke,  II,  p.  413;  Nachgelassene  Werke,  pp.  112  f.  See  also  Medicus,  /.  G. 
Fichte,  pp.  5  f. 

*  Cf.  Werke,  III,  pp.  30  ff.;  IV,  pp.  218  ff.;  Leben  u.  I.  Briefwechsel,  I,  p.  176;  II. 

pp.    166,  222  f. 

1  Ibid.,  I,  p.  387.  Cunningham,  therefore,  fails  to  do  full  justice  to  Fichte  in 
his  otherwise  excellent  monograph  Thought  and  Reality  in  Hegel's  System,  p.  n. 
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whose  activity,  though  super-individual,  presupposes  an  external 
factor  which  is  virtually  a  thing-in-itself  and  to  which  knowledge 
cannot  extend.  And  the  categories,  of  course,  must  be  just 
as  subjective  as  the  experience  to  which  they  apply  and  as  the 
'objects'  with  which  'they  arise.' 

Similarly,  on  Fichte's  principles,  man  must  be  denied  the  power 
of  giving  real,  objective  embodiment  to  the  ideals  of  reason. 
As  there  is  a  realm  that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  theoretical 
experience,  so  also  is  he  unable  to  escape  subjectivistic  confines 
in  his  practical  experience.  Fichte's  dictum,  you  can  because 
you  ought,  is  only  partly  justified  on  his  principles;  his  entire 
philosophy  rests  equally  on  the  counter  assertion  that  although, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  we  cannot,  yet  we  ought — the  ought 
even  rests  on  the  presupposition  of  the  cannot.1  For,  while 
the  ego  must  transcend  every  given  limit  in  order  to  be  conscious 
of  itself  as  limited  and  to  be  an  ego,  it  is  equally  true,  on  Fichtean 
principles,  that  unless  the  absolute  activity  of  the  ego  met  with 
a  check  it  could  not  become  conscious  of  itself  and  hence  not  be 
an  ego  but,  as  is  admitted,  really  be  "nothing,  because  it  is 
no  thing  for  itself"*  Unless  the  ego  were  precluded  from  giving 
adequate  expression  to  its  nature  and  its  ideals,  and  unless  it 
continually  met  with  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  its  practical 
demands,  the  Wissenschaftslehre  teaches,  it  could  have  no  real 
moral  life,  nor  any  theoretical  experience,  nor  even  consciousness. 

What  Hegel  criticizes  in  Fichte's  Sollen,  then,  concerns  not  the 
stubborn  attempt  progressively  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  life  and 
of  the  world ;  nor,  though  he  has  spoken  harshly  of  the  spirit  that 
would  reform  all  things,  is  it  the  conscientious  effort  to  express  in 
the  world  the  ideals  which  issue  from  a  comprehensive  observation 
of  what  the  situation  demands  and  a  careful  reflection  on  the 
proper  means  for  its  attainment.  The  point  of  Hegel's  polemic 
is  not  that  knowledge  is  not  essentially  a  process,  or  that  man 
has  attained  his  full  moral  stature  and  his  social  environment 
the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, indeed,  is  true.  His  central  purpose  is  to  show  in  what 
respects  and  to  what  extent  Fichte  has  failed  to  afford  a  philo- 

1  Cf.  Hegel's  Werke,  III,  pp.  142  f. 
z  Werke,  I,  p.  264. 
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sophical  basis  for  a  knowledge  which  is  capable  of  apprehending 
that  which  is  ultimately  real  and  for  a  genuine  participation  on 
the  part  of  man  in  the  processes  of  the  world  and  of  history. 
Fichte  has  failed,  Hegel  insists,  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  and  of  morality,  and  without  these,  certainly, 
it  is  unmeaning  to  speak  of  a  development  in  time,  or  of  progress. 
Fichte's  failure,  according  to  Hegel,  consists  in  not  having 
recognized  clearly  the  inseparability  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  philosophy  must  be  a  concrete  unity  expressing 
the  synthesis,  and  thus  overcoming  all  oppositions,  of  ego  and 
non-ego,  subject  and  object.  For  Fichte  these  distinctions  are, 
in  last  analysis,  absolute.  External  to  experience,  furthermore, 
and  to  the  creative  imagination  which  gives  it  birth,  there  is  a 
principle  to  which  neither  knowledge  nor  action  extends.  The 
ego  is  confronted  to  the  last  by  an  abstract  'other.'  Experience 
is  not  identical  with  reality,  but  is  only  the  experience  of  the 
ego  and  for  the  ego.  Thought,  therefore,  does  not  grasp  the 
real.  The  an  sick  and  particular  aspects  of  things  wholly  escape 
it, — it  comprehends  but  their  universal  and  their  ideal  nature. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  thus,  is  not  a  unity  of 
intelligence  and  thing,  thought  and  being,  but  is  subjective 
subject-object.  To  this  Hegel  objects  that  thought  is  not  an 
abstraction  from  the  concreteness  of  things  and  their  particu- 
llarity,  but  is  an  interpretation  of  their  true  nature  and  of  ultimate 
reality.  He  insists  that  the  world  of  experience  is  the  only 
actual  world;  that  that  which  critical  reflection  and  reason 
compel  us  to  believe  is,  in  last  analysis,  that  which  must  be 
considered  real, — the  rational  not  merely  ought  to  be  real  but  is 
real ;  and  that  nothing  falls  beyond  thought  nor  are  there  absolute 
or  external  barriers  of  any  kind  to  it, — the  real  is  rational. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 


THE   MAN    OF   POWER:    A    REPLY   TO    PROFESSOR 

ROGERS. 

1"  N  a  generous  criticism  of  my  Individualism1  Professor  Rogers 
•*-  has  called  attention  to  important  questions  to  which,  as 
he  thinks,  the  answer  has  been  left  in  doubt.  I  feel  bound  to 
protest  that  I  can  see  no  ground  for  his  thinking  so.2  Never- 
theless, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  issues  which  he 
has  so  well  stated  are  central  and  decisive;  and  not  only  for  my 
special  form  of  individualism,  but  for  any  egoistic  theory  of  social 
obligation.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  opportunity  (I)  to  state 
once  more  the  theory  of  obligation — and  thus  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  suspicion  that  I  have  played  fast  and  loose  with 
incompatible  motives,  using  self-interest  for  an  appeal  to  logic, 
generosity  for  purposes  of  edification;  and  at  the  same  time  (II) 
to  develop  the  conception  of  'the  man  of  power.'  For  it  is 
the  man  of  power,  the  Nietzschean  superman — his  character, 
status,  and  obligation — who  in  the  end  gives  rise  to  the  whole 
discussion. 

I. 

"The  principle  of  democracy,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "is  just  this: 
that  each  man  shall,  not  surrender  his  aims  to  the  general  welfare, 
but  adjust  them  to  a  full  and  free  recognition  of  the  similar  aims 
of  other  men,  on  the  faith  that  only  thus  can  he  fulfil  his  own 
life  more  abundantly."  Now,  "no  one  who  is  not  entirely 
stupid  can  fail  to  see  that  the  logic  of  his  own  private  interest 
demands  that  he  allow  some  other  men  to  get  their  way,  too. 
But  plenty  of  people  do  believe,  with  much  confidence,  that 
they  ought  to  stop  short  of  universal  tolerance."  Here,  then, 
is  the  point  of  his  query.  Does  my  Individualism  stand  for  a 

1 "  Some  Aspects  of  Professor  Fite's  Individualism."  The  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  IX,  No.  14,  July  4,  1912. 

*  In  the  two  divisions  of  Lecture  IV,  entitled  "The  Meaning  of  Intelligence" 
and  "The  Logic  of  the  Social  Problem,"  I  think  that  all  of  the  issues  are  explicitly 
faced. 
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full  and  free  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
men?  Then  it  seems  to  part  company  with  its  fundamental 
principle  of  self-interest.  Does  it  stand,  however,  only  for  a 
qualified  recognition?  Then  the  argument  appears  to  lose  the 
'generous  quality'  which  Mr.  Rogers  finds  in  it,  and  to  which, 
doubtless,  it  owes  the  appearance  of  reasonableness. 

To  meet  the  issue  squarely,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  stand  for 
a  'full  and  free'  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
men.  And  yet  I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Rogers's  formulation 
of  '  the  principle  of  democracy '  is  an  altogether  false  statement 
of  the  principle  of  individualism.  For  individualism,  however, 
the  unity  and  adjustability  of  aims  which  justify  my  recognition 
of  the  interests  of  another  is  not  a  mystical  unity,  nor  a  pre- 
established  unity,  but  a  unity  made  possible  through  self- 
consciousness  and  mutual  understanding.  A  'full  and  free' 
recognition  would  be  possible,  then,  only  for  a  society  of  perfectly 
self-conscious  beings;  for  the  gods  rather  than  for  men.  And 
not  even  for  the  gods  if  by  '  full  and  free '  we  mean  '  undefined ' 
or  'unconsidered.'  For  individualism  the  sole  basis  of  obligation 
is  a  mutual  understanding,  which,  as  such,  is  held  to  imply  a 
contract.  This  understanding  may  be  as  presumptive  as  you 
please — the  obligation  is  then  equally  presumptive;  and  it  need 
not  presuppose  communication.  Among  civilized  people  it  is 
fair  to  assume  (e.  g.)  that  the  rescue  of  a  fisherman,  who  has 
been  carried  out  to  sea,  will  secure  his  gratitude  and  loyalty 
and  at  the  lowest  terms  bind  him  to  respect  our  own  safety. 
Towards  a  polar  bear  carried  out  on  the  ice  there  would  be  no 
such  obligation.  And  not  because  the  fisherman  is  one  of  our  own 
kind — the  mere  fact  of  kind  conveys  no  obligation — but  because — 
and  only  so  far  as — his  humanity  implies  a  certain  understanding. 
But  in  this  case  the  understanding  contains  only  a  few  clauses. 
For  example,  though  I  have  grounds  for  saving  his  life,  I  should 
require  further  grounds  for  lending  him  money  to  replace  his 
lost  boat.  In  the  case  of  one  intimately  related  to  me  this 
might  be  a  compelling  obligation. 

Now,  in  view  of  our  narrow  span  of  attention,  it  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  form  an  extensive  and  intimate,  that  is,  a 
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truly  personal,  understanding  with  any  great  number  of  our 
fellows.  I  say  impracticable  rather  than  impossible  because,  in  my 
view,  the  condition  is  not  a  theoretical  necessity,  but  simply, 
for  us,  an  opaque  and  brute  fact.  In  the  nature  of  ideas  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  why  one  idea  should  crowd  out  another, 
except  by  mutual  contradiction.  But  if  we  assume  that  ob- 
ligation rests  upon  mutual  understanding,  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  incur  obligations  towards  our  fellows  which  are  at  once 
extensive  in  their  scope  and  intensive  in  their  demands.  Ideally, 
and  in  this  sense  actually,  there  is  (just  as  there  'is'  a  product 
of  two  numbers  too  large  conveniently  to  multiply)  a  plan  of 
cooperation  with  each  of  my  neighbors  whereby  we  may  not 
only  remove  differences,  but  each,  in  satisfying  the  other,  may 
satisfy  himself.  Such  a  plan,  fully  realized,  would  constitute 
a  state  of  perfect  sympathy  and,  if  you  please,  of  love.  But 
this  is  a  measure  of  sympathy  hardly  to  be  realized  extensively. 
In  most  cases — and  this  is  also  Mr.  Rogers's  view — the  social 
relation  must  be  one  of  compromise,  in  which  to  a  certain  degree 
I  sacrifice  the  good  of  my  fellows  and  also  lose  a  good  for  self. 
But  now,  in  conceding  the  necessity  of  compromise  not  much 
is  said.  Between  the  attitude  which  recognizes  every  man  as 
your  neighbor  (and  why  not,  then,  every  beast?)  and  the  attitude 
which  reduces  social .  obligations  to  a  strictly  cash  basis,  the 
difference  is  world-wide.  In  Aristotelian  terms  these  are  the 
extremes  of  extravagance  and  of  meanness.  And  probably 
most  of  us  would  admit  that  the  golden  mean,  or  better — for 
there  is  nothing  rational  in  a  'mean' — the  appropriate  adjust- 
ment for  each  of  us,  is  a  matter,  if  not  solely  for  each  to  decide, 
at  least  to  be  determined  by  his  own  demands  and  circumstances, 
that  is,  from  his  own  point  of  view.  What  the  volume  entitled 
Individualism  stands  for  here  is  that  the  adjustment  determining 
the  extent  of  social  obligations  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
principle  of  rational  egoism  as  that  which  governs  similar  ad- 
justments in  other  relations.  Whether  the  question  is  one  of 
choosing  your  investments,  your  reading,  the  tastes  that  you 
will  cultivate,  or  the  men  to  whom  you  will  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  the  principle,  I  hold,  is  the  same.  It  is  a  question 
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of  the  probability  of  returns.  The  returns  are  not  necessarily 
pecuniary.  Mr.  Rogers  suggests  that  either  the  return  must  be 
pecuniary  or  the  desire  is  disinterested.  But  even  the  pecuniary 
desire  is  not  in  the  last  analysis  a  desire  for  yellow  metal.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  desire  to  read  a  book  a  disinterested 
desire  to  gratify  the  author.  The  point  is  simply  that  the  return 
shall  be  in  some  arguable  sense  an  expansion  of  self.  A  parentf 
recognized  and  honored  gets  a  full  return  for  his  outlay  in  his 
son's  success;  a  parent  repudiated  gets  no  return,  and  his  outlay 
turns  out  to  be  a  bad  speculation.  A  certain  element  of  specu- 
lation is  involved,  however,  in  the  most  conservative  business. 
You  must  take  some  chances  if  you  are  to  increase  your  capital, 
and  many  chances  if  your  scale  of  business  activity  is  to  be 
liberal  and  extensive.  But  if  you  fail  to  scrutinize  the  chances 
your  capital  will  be  dissipated.  All  of  this  is  precisely  true  in 
the  field  of  social  relations. 

So  much  for  a  dry,  schematic  outline.  Mr.  Rogers  gives  life 
to  the  issue  by  introducing  the  man  of  power.  Admitting,  he 
says,  that  the  advantages  of  cooperation  is  good  doctrine  for  the 
social  reformer  and  those  in  whose  interest  a  change  is  sought, 
what  attitude  does  the  doctrine  recommend  to  "the  powerful 
classes  who  are  already  in  possession,  or  who  by  their  superior 
intelligence  have  the  immediate  directing  of  the  future?"  Are 
they  to  wait  passively  for  a  profitable  development  of  intelligence 
in  other  men,  exploiting  them  meanwhile  as  without  rights? 
Or  are  they  to  take  such  men  into  account  as  potentially  capable 
of  autonomy?  The  answer,  I  think,  will  be  clear:  it  will  be, 
neither  and  both.  Or,  once  more,  the  principle  of  rationality 
is  the  same  in  the  ethical  field  as  in  that  of  commerce.  Assuming 
that  your  powerful  man  has  still  something  to  gain,  assuming  that 
the  possibility  of  a  profitable  negotiation  with  a  weaker  man  is 
in  evidence,  then  the  responsibility  of  making  overtures  will 
rest  just  as  clearly  upon  him  as  upon  the  other.  Neither  is 
justified  in  waiting  for  an  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sponsibility will  depend  just  as  clearly  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  offer  is  likely  to  be  received;  and  this  must  be  a  question 
of  present  indications.  How  far  afield  I  should  go  in  search 
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of  indications,  what  indications  I  should  consider,  and  from 
whom,  must,  as  I  have  suggested,  be  a  question  of  my  personal 
situation.  But  where  there  [is  no  promise  of  responsiveness, 
there  are  no  rights  to  be  respected. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  main  question.  The  real  question,  of 
course,  is  what  'the  powerful  classes'  have  to  gain.  Or,  in 
plain  terms,  individualism  imposes  social  obligations  upon  the 
poor;  Mr.  Rogers  would  like  to  know  if  it  imposes  any  upon  the 
rich.  Now  this  is  clearly  the  question  of  all  questions  which 
every  individualism  is  called  upon  to  meet.  It  is  the  obvious 
retort  of  common  sense;  and  it  is  well  justified  by  common  ex- 
perience, which  shows  us  a  fair  number  of  men  who  have  proved 
their  intelligence  and  their  power  by  making  a  fortune  and  appear 
now  to  be  in  a  position  to  ignore,  to  a  large  extent,  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  question  is  made  clear,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  its  force. 

The  point  of  the  question  lies  in  the  conception  of  obligation. 
The  poor  man  is  under  obligation  to  be  polite  to  his  employer 
or  accept  the  alternative  of  starvation.  The  rich  man  may 
recognize  an  obligation  to  be  polite  to  his  servant,  or  employee. 
Here,  however,  the  obligation  is  more  freely  chosen.  And,  so 
far,  common  sense  is  justified  in  noting  the  distinction.  The 
rich  man  is  not,  like  his  poorer  fellow,  constrained  to  accept 
humiliating  conditions,  to  bow  to  those  whom  he  cannot  respect, 
and  give  assent  to  plans  which  his  judgment  rejects;  and  in 
my  view  this  is  a  moral  advantage.  But  to  assume  that  an 
obligation  is  not  real  because  it  is  freely  welcomed,  that  a  man 
is  not  bound  unless  he  is  humiliated,  is  really  to  assume  that  when 
the  fear  of  starvation  is  past  nothing  vital  remains. 

Accordingly,  I  should  put  the  question,  Who  is  the  man  of 
power?  Is  he  a  man  in  whom  the  possibilities  of  personal  satis- 
faction are  so  completely  realized  that  he  can  find  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer, — in  other  words,  a  man  who  has  reached  the  limits 
of  his  ideas?  If  there  be  such  a  man,  I  shall  admit  freely  that 
for  him  social  or  moral  obligation  is  inconceivable.  But  I 
should  at  the  same  time  explain  that,  if  we  interpre  tthe  question 
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strictly,  such  a  man  must  turn  out  to  be  an  idiot,  or,  rather,  a 
dead  man.  Yet,  one  may  reply,  it  is  surely  true  that  the  demands 
of  life  press  less  strongly  upon  the  rich.  Not,  however,  unless 
you  assume  that  the  rich  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  ideas. 
And  at  bottom  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  before 
us  rests  upon  a  popular  but  natural  illusion,  namely,  that  we 
should  find  the  distance  between  our  attainments  and  the 
horizon  of  our  desires  much  diminished  if  only  we  were  rich; 
or,  perhaps,  that,  while  making  money  is  a  complicated  and 
difficult  process,  spending  it  is  very  simple.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  could  explain  to  us  how  baffling  is  the  problem  of 
spending  a  great  sum  in  a  way  to  yield  any  true  self-satisfaction. 
With  unlimited  wealth  at  our  disposal  we  should  still  face  the 
problem,  how  to  derive  from  it  any  intelligent  sense  of  power. 
Without  intelligence  we  should  be  no  longer  moral  agents. 

Of  the  'intelligent  sense  of  power'  I  shall  speak  more  at  length 
presently.  Just  here  I  will  say,  first,  that  as  long  as  you  have 
any  ends  to  realize  you  will  be  helped  by  having  a  more  intelligent 
fellow-man  to  deal  with  rather  than  a  less  intelligent;  and, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  under  obligation  to  recognize  or  to 
develop  all  the  intelligence  that  you  can  find.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  end  in  question  is  practical  or  ideal. 
Let  A  be  an  exploiting  employer,  intent  only  upon  profits; 
B,  an  exploited  employee.  So  far  as  A  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
he  will  be  benefitted  by  finding  a  man  of  intelligence  in  B. 
It  may  happen  that  B  will  display  his  intelligence  by  demanding 
an  increase  of  wages.  A  may  then  invite  his  cooperation  in  a 
plan  for  increasing  the  profits.  I  know  that  this  is  easily  said. 
I  have  been  accused  of  putting  things  too  simply;  therefore  let 
me  say  that  only  a  rather  resourceful  A  would  be  safe  in  making 
the  suggestion.  But  I  affirm  positively  that  no  serious  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  this  way  would  leave  it  just  where 
it  was.  And  if  you  assert  the  contrary  you  do  so  upon  the  basis 
of  a  'wage-fund'  theory,  never,  according  to  Professor  Taussig, 
held  by  any  one,  or  of  a  similar  and  equally  groundless  theory  of 
a  limited  fund  for  wages-plus-profits;  or,  finally,  of  a  theory, 
contradicted  by  all  past  experience,  to  the  effect  that  nature 
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holds  a  strictly  limited  provision  for  our  wants  or  yields  at  best 
only  diminishing  returns. 

But,  secondly,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Individualism  is  not 
primarily  a  popular  argument  for  economic  reform.  Its  meaning 
is  not  exhausted  in  the  statement  that  through  intelligent  co- 
operation we  may  all  grow  rich.  I  do  indeed  hold  (e.  g.)  that 
the  successful  monopolist  is  to  be  respected  for  his  intelligence 
as  against  his  unsuccessful  competitor  in  the  same  game;  and 
that,  while  poverty  is  not  precisely  a  crime,  it  is  not  prima  facie 
a  mark  of  virtue.  But  I  clearly  reject  the  notion  that  intelligence 
reaches  its  goal  in  the  blind  accumulation  of  possessions;  in 
accumulation  unilluminated  by  any  clear  idea.1  And  in  the  end 
I  hold  that  the  meaning  of  intelligent  egoism  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  self  are  inaccessible  in  their  full  force  to 
any  but  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  man;  in  other  words,  that 
individualism,  while  recognizing  the  claims  of  intelligence 
at  every  stage  of  culture,  is  yet  an  aristocratic  theory  of 
virtue. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  '  full  and  free '  recognition  of  the  interests 
of  other  men.  Under  the  human  conditions  of  self-consciousness, 
this  would  be  but  another  name  for  moral  dissipation.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  attitude  for 
which  I  stand  is  properly  other  than  generous.  For  I  may  still 
repeat — to  speak  in  the  lowest  terms — that  meanness  in  assuming 
social  responsibilities  is  not  more  to  be  deduced  from  the  principle 
of  intelligent  egoism  than  meanness  in  the  scope  of  one's  reading. 
True,  you  may  reply,  but  on  the  other  hand  breadth  of  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  my  fellows  is  now  nothing  but  breadth  of 
exclusive  regard  for  self.  This,  however,  I  must  treat  as  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  I  regard  the  beefsteak  from  the  standpoint 
of  exclusive  self-interest  because,  according  to  all  ordinary  views, 
mine  is  the  only  interest  in  question,  the  beefsteak  having  no 
self  to  be  considered.  If  I  treat  my  fellow-man  as  a  similarly 
selfless  object,  I  fail  to  take  into  account  what  is  most  distinctive 
of  him;  and  this  failure  is  the  mark,  not  of  an  intelligent  egoism, 
but  of  the  traditional  unintelligent  egoism  as  exemplified  in 

1  See  p.  264. 
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the  psychology  of  Hobbes  and  James  Mill.1  But  just  this  is 
the  psychology  implied  in  the  view  that  I  can  not  enter  generously 
into  the  purposes  of  my  neighbor — which,  to  me,  means  that 
I  can  not  know  him — without  abandoning  my  own.  I  am 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  difficulty  of  establishing  this  point. 
After  expending  all  of  my  rhetoric  I  found  that  I  was  still  accused 
by  some  of  my  critics  (not  by  Mr.  Rogers)  of  idealizing  the 
'isolated  individual.'  This  must  be  a  case  of  'indissoluble 
association.'  I  believe  that  the  isolated  individual  will  be 
found  nowhere  within  the  covers  of  the  Individualism.  I  admit 
freely  that  man  is  a  political  animal ;  I  deny  that  he  is  therefore 
a  self-sacrificing  animal. 

Mr.  Rogers  appears  to  think  that,  if  the  'full  and  free'  be 
denied,  my  'idealistic  logic'  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  a 
pleasing  but  useless  adornment.  But  an  idealistic  logic,  I 
should  reply,  is  implied  in  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  any 
measure,  however  slight,  of  consciousness.  The  whole  fabric 
of  culture  and  civilization  is  simply  idealism  in  the  flesh.  I  have 
endeavored,  however,  to  be  true  both  to  the  ideal  implications 
of  our  conscious  life  and  to  its  unideal  actualities.  So  far  as 
we  are  conscious — so  far  as  we  have  indeed  a  life — the  ideal  is 
already  the  actual  and  freedom  is  attained ;  but  so  far  as  we  are 
also  unconscious,  we  are  confronted  with  opaquely  resistant 
facts  which  present  a  conflict  of  interest  between  man  and  man. 
Individualism  proposes  to  recognize  the  facts.  I  shall  not  profess 
love  where  in  fact  I  detest,  and  I  shall  refuse  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  another's  good  until  it  is  formulated  in  harmony  with 
my  own.  Yet  the  very  quest  for  harmony  presupposes  that 
the  facts  at  the  bottom  of  the  conflict  are  not  finally  independent 
and  'hard.'  They  are  the  correlate  of  our  unconsciousness. 

1  Let  us  put  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a  series.  I  love  beefsteak;  I  love  a 
well  furnished  home;  I  love  the  sea  and  the  mountains;  the  flowers  and  the  trees; 
my  wife,  my  children,  and  friends.  Self-interest  is  admitted  in  the  first  term. 
The  personal  pronoun  is  retained  in  the  last.  On  what  ground  will  you  affirm 
that  the  kind  of  self-interest  is  unaltered  by  the  object  of  interest — e.  g.,  that  my 
love  for  my  children  is  nothing  but  a  desire  for  beefsteak  in  my  old  age?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  love  them  irrespectively  of  any  expectation  that  they  will  remain 
loyal  to  me,  t.  e.,  that  the  personal  pronoun  stands  in  the  last  term  for  no  self 
whatever? 
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This  is  the  significance  of  an  idealistic  logic.  In  the  terms  of 
my  sub-title,  it  is  "the  significance  of  consciousness  for  social 
relations." 

If  I  am  right  in  my  analysis,  a  clear  appreciation  of  this  sig- 
nificance of  consciousness  is  a  matter  of  immeasurable  practical 
importance.  If  I  may  say  to  you, '  Our  instincts  are  diametrically 
opposed,  and  therefore  we  can  never  agree' — meaning  thereby 
that  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  our  difference  will  leave 
as  blank  an  opposition  as  before — why,  then,  of  course,  agreement 
is  impossible.  And  if  it  be  true  that  nature  refuses  absolutely 
to  yield  above  a  given  amount,  then,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  for  the  poor  to  dispossess  the  rich  and  for  the  rich  to 
hold  fast  to  what  they  have.  But  if  it  be  true  that  nature's 
yield  is  correlative  to  our  intelligence,  then  I  say  that  the  situation 
is  completely  transformed.  For  now  the  possibilities  of  results 
are  not  determined  solely  by  such  strictly  limited  quantities 
as  number  of  acres  or  foot-pounds  of  physiological  energy, 
but  only  by  the  possible  limits  of  discussion,  negotiation,  and 
reflective  analysis.  And  when  our  activities  are  once  set  in  this 
direction  we  find  ourselves  upon  a  path  which,  if  it  never  reaches 
an  end,  takes  us  at  every  step  further  than  we  were  before. 

II. 

I  turn  now  to  the  meaning  of  intelligence  and  its  bearing  upon 
'the  man  of  power.'  Individualism  imposes  obligations  upon 
the  poor;  does  it  impose  any  upon  the  rich?  My  answer  has 
been,  Yes,  if  the  rich  are  intelligent.  But  I  was  well  aware 
that  an  answer  so  apparently  naive  would  be  greeted  with  a 
smile;  hence,  the  fourteen  pages  (260  ff.)  on  "The  Meaning  of 
Intelligence."  I  propose  now  to  make  another  attempt,  first 
because  I  wish  to  vindicate  my  intelligent  individual  from  any 
suspicion  of  identity  with  the  Nietzschean  superman;  and 
secondly,  because  Mr.  Rogers  brings  the  question  so  neatly  to 
an  issue,  in  his  discussion  as  a  whole,  but  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "I  find  it  difficult  to  separate  intelligence  from 
the  particular  nature  of  the  desires  which  it  may  endeavor  to 
serve.  The  inclusiveness  with  which  a  man  may  admit  foreign 
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ends  within  his  own  system  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  objects  which  he  thinks  worth  while  attaining;  and  this 
cannot  be  assumed  forthwith  as  of  just  one  standard  quality. 
What  am  I  to  say,  for  example,  if  I  come  across  an  ideal  which 
apparently  gets  satisfaction  through  compelling  as  many  other 
men  as  possible  to  do  its  bidding — which  seems  to  aim  at  the 
very  act  of  keeping  others  under,  because  this  affords  an  enjoyable 
sense  of  superiority  and  power?" 

First,  then,  I  shall  remark  parenthetically  that  not  more  than 
Mr.  Rogers  can  I  separate  intelligence  from  desire;  and  I  believe 
that  nowhere  in  the  Individualism  is  it  implied  that  intelligence 
is  disembodied.  The  problem,  which  I  believe  to  be  clearly 
stated,1  is  just  this:  given  any  desires,  A  and  B — or,  more  gener- 
ally, any  habits,  instincts,  reflexes,  or  tendencies  to  special  forms 
of  behavior ;  what  will  happen  to  A  and  B  as  they  become  self- 
conscious?  In  other  words,  what  will  happen  as  they  become 
aware  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving,  or — intelligent? 
And  my  answer  is  that  they  will  become  capable  of  adjustment 
to  one  another  while  each  persists  in  its  original  motive.  But 
then,  let  me  observe,  neither  do  I,  with  Mr.  Rogers,  separate 
desire  from  intelligence.  For  what  other  interpretation  can 
be  given  of  the  case  where  a  desire  is  directed  once  for  all,  ruat 
coelum,  upon  'the  very  act  of  keeping  others  under'?  This  can 
mean  only  that  no  further  illumination  can  effect  a  restatement 
of  the  desire.  Here  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Rogers  has 
fallen  into  the  common  habit  of  psychologists  of  leaving  con- 
sciousness out  of  the  game.  He  calls  the  activity  in  question 
a  'desire,'  and  then  imposes  upon  it  an  inflexibility  which  would 
belong  only  to  the  magnet  and  the  nail. 

And  so,  once  more,  what  is  an  intelligent  desire?  Many 
definitions  might  be  given,  but  here  I  shall  say  that  an  intelligent 
desire  is  one  which,  as  it  becomes  more  self-conscious  and  self-  1 
critical,  develops  a  greater  fulness  of  content  and  a  greater 
internal  consistency;  an  unintelligent  desire  is  one  the  content 
of  which,  as  the  desire  becomes  self-critical,  tends  to  vanish. 
I  must  beg  excuse  for  an  easy,  perhaps  a  vulgar  illustration. 

1  See  pp.  37;  80. 
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Allen,  struggling  in  desperate  haste  towards  the  railway  station, 
meets  Brown,  who  cries,  "Hullo,  what's  your  hurry?"  "I  must 
make  the  the  4:10  train  for  X."  "Yes,  but  why  hurry?  Take 
the  express  at  4:30,  and  you  will  get  there  sooner  and  more 
comfortably."  Suppose  that  Allen  breaks  off  the  conversation 
and  hurries  on.  Then,  granting  all  the  while  that  he  accepted 
Brown's  information  as  reliable,  we  must  assume  either  that  he 
had  some  grounds  for  his  haste  which  were  not  revealed — perhaps 
he  had  arranged  to  meet  Mrs.  Allen  on  the  4:10 — in  which  case 
the  desire  may  still  be  intelligent;  or  that  the  determination  to 
make  the  4:10  would  not  admit  of  argument,  in  which  case  it  is 
unintelligent.  It  is  meaningless  to  suggest  that  he  desires  the 
4:10  'for  itself.'  'Itself  must  stand  for  some  quality  in  the 
object  which  guides  the  desire;  and  the  desire  presupposes  that 
this  quality  will  be  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  object.  But 
when  you  have  named  the  quality — when  you  have  even  stated 
the  desire — you  have  raised  the  questions,  first,  whether  the 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  this  object,  secondly,  whether  it  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other.  Inaccessibility  to  argument  is  then,  so  far, 
a  sign  of  unintelligence.  And  this  will  be  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  desires  reach  sooner  or  later  a  point  where 
they  cannot  be  further  argued;  for,  under  human  conditions  of 
self-consciousness,  life  itself  must  be  largely  unintelligent. 

But  a  desire  clearly  shown  to  be  unintelligent  ceases  to  be  a 
desire.  It  is  now  a  desire  without  an  object — a  desire  for  nothing. 
Let  us  put  ourselves  in  Allen's  place.  Can  I,  while  crediting  the 
information  about  the  faster  train  at  4:30,  and  having  no  object 
whatever  except  to  reach  X  as  soon  and  as  comfortably  as  possible 
— can  I  still  desire  to  catch  the  4:10?  It  seems  to  me  as  obvious 
and  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  are  four  that  I  cannot.  I  may 
ignore  the  information — this  will  mean  that  I  have  not  really 
attended  to  it.  I  may  resent  the  interference — then  my  resent- 
ment blinds  me  to  the  nature  of  the  information.  Or  I  may  be 
one  of  these  persons,  crede  experto,  who  find  it  difficult  to  alter 
a  plan  once  formed ;  this  is  weakness  of  mind.  So  much,  however, 
is  clear:  if  I  really  grasp  the  nature  of  my  situation,  I  shall  find 
that  I  do  not,  after  all,  desire  the  4:10,  and  that  what  I  'really' 
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desire  is  now  the  4:30.  And  yet  I  have  not  forsworn  any  original 
desire.  In  other  words,  my  desire  was  not  for  anything  you 
please;  it  could  have  answered  any  question  with  a  positive  '  Yes' 
or  'No';  and  yet  that  it  was  never  aiming  specifically  at  the  4:10 
could  have  been  demonstrated  at  any  time  by  making  its  meaning 
clear. 

If  the  desire  is  intelligent  to  any  high  degree,  an  extension  of 
the  dialectical  process  will  develop  further  ramifications  until 
finally  the  desire  is  seen  to  involve  a  whole  plan  of  life.  Yet 
this  does  not  mean  that  its  intelligence  consists  in  sacrificing 
its  own  to  other  and  foreign  ends.  On  the  contrary,  a  life  ordered 
with  final  intelligence  should  exhibit  a  democracy  of  ends.  If 
Allen  had  properly  calculated  his  movements,  he  would  not  now 
be  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  he  would  enjoy  his  walk  and  his 
ride  as  well  as,  say,  his  dinner  at  X.  An  intelligent  ordering 
of  life  would  mean  that,  when  I  walk  down  town  for  a  cigar, 
the  cigar  is  for  the  sake  of  the  walk  as  truly  as  the  walk  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  cigar.  This  would  be  my  reply  to  the  objection  that 
no  desire  is  really  intelligent  because  the  ultimate  basis  of  all 
desire  is  something  beyond  intelligence.  As  I  have  stated  else- 
where,1 an  ultimate,  be  it  a  sensation  of  redness  or  a  feeling  of 
distaste,  marks  only  the  limit  of  clearness — that  is,  of  conscious- 
ness— and  can  never  be  a  basi  s  for  anything.  Grant,  if  you  please, 
that  the  dialectical  process  comes  somewhere  to  a  temporal  end 
in  the  statement,  "Well,  anyhow,  this  is  my  plan  of  life."  So 
far  as  the  plan  as  thus  far  analyzed  has  developed  any  measure 
of  positive  and  coherent  content,  it  is  intelligent,  even  if  open 
to  further  question;  and  so  far  it  is  also  solidly  based. 

"What  am  I  to  say,"  then,  to  repeat  Mr.  Rogers's  question, 
"if  I  come  across  an  ideal  .  .  .  which  seems  to  aim  at  the  very 
act  of  keeping  others  under?"  I  hope  it  is  not  too  flippant  to 
suggest  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  "Why?"  Why  do  you 
desire  to  keep  others  under?  If  the  reply  be,  "Because  I  am 
determined  to  do  so,"  this,  of  course,  is  no  reply  at  all.  And  if 
we  assume  it  to  be  finally  clear  that  this  is  the  only  reply  that 
can  be  given,  then  the  desire  is  condemned  forthwith  as  empty 

1  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  IX,  p.  155. 
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and  unintelligent.  But  if  any  other  reply  is  attempted,  then, 
in  that  moment,  the  desire  has  become  a  subject  for  argument 
and  further  definition.  For  what  do  you  expect  to  gain?  Is 
it  wealth?  Or  social  consideration?  Or  self-respect?  There  is 
nothing  that  you  can  name  which  will  not  give  me  an  opening 
for  a  possible  counter-offer  whereby  you  may  have  all  that  you 
want  without  subjecting  others  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
'kept  under.' 

Yes,  but  what  becomes,  then,  of  'the  sense  of  superiority  and 
power'?  Well,  men  do  desire  superiority,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  to  say  that  the  desire  is  without  meaning.  The  question 
is  whether  its  meaning  is  properly  expressed  by  the  term  '  superi- 
ority.' In  the  presence  of  a  dirty  man  I  wish  to  feel  myself 
superior;  but  it  is  still  to  be  shown  whether  I  desire  the  sense  of 
being  superior  or  the  sense  of  being  clean.  It  may  be  asked  how 
I  could  know  myself  as  clean  unless  the  other  man  were  dirty. 
This  is  perhaps  a  pregnant  question ;  but  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that,  after  the  other  man  has  supplied  the  'horrible 
example'  and  made  the  distinction  clear,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  keep  him  dirty  in  order  that  the  distinction  may  be  main- 
tained. And  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  fail  to  establish  my 
'superiority'  except  as  I  can  command  a  respect  for  cleanliness 
as  marking  the  positive  end  of  the  scale.1 

But  still — the  sense  of  power?     This,  however,  is  precisely 

what  the  Individualism  stands  for.     To  be  a  'man  of  power'  is, 

if  you  please,  the  one  true  aim  of  every  moral  agent.     What 

I  deny  is  that  this  aim  can  be  satisfied  either  by  '  keeping  others 

under,'  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  consciousness  of  'doing 

/good  to  others.'     Individualism,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  an 

>  aristocratic  ethics.     Its  motives  are  therefore  better  illustrated 

in  the  professions  than  in  the  trades.     Suppose,  then,  that,  having 

adopted  the  medical  profession,  my  aim  in  life  is  to  become  a 

1  Forgetf ulness  of  this  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  fundamental  fallacy  o  f 
Professor  Veblen's  striking  book  on  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  in  which  '  the 
sense  of  superiority'  is  treated  as  the  chief  motive  underlying  the  existing  social 
order.  According  to  Professor  Veblen,  cleanliness  is  cultivated  because  it  marks 
an  invidious  distinction.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  why,  if  this  is  all,  dirti- 
ness will  not  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  cleanliness. 
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capable  and,  if  possible,  a  great  physician.  Now  the  prevailing 
ethical  and  sociological  theory  is  to  the  effect  that  greatness 
consists  in  'social  service,'  and  for  some  reason  the  theory  is 
supposed  to  have  a  special  application  to  the  professions.  I 
shall  not  deny  the  social  service — how,  otherwise,  shall  I  find 
a  field  for  the  exercise  of  my  profession  ?  What  I  do  deny  is  the 
corollary,  implied,  and  not  seldom  expressed,  of  self-forgetfulness. 
For,  as  a  physician,  not  merely  do  I  aim  to  be  of  service  to  others; 
I  demand  also  that  my  service  to  them  shall  oblige,  i.  e.,  bind 
them  to  me;  in  other  words,  give  me  power  over  them.  How 
truly  your  able  physician  possesses  this  power  needs  no  illustra- 
tion. So  far,  however,  as  I  am  an  intelligent  man,  I  shall  have 
no  'enjoyable  sense  of  power'  except  as  I  am  convinced  that 
the  power  is  real.  And  real  power  over  my  patients,  though 
it  should  normally  command  liberal  fees,  will  in  the  last  analysis 
be  measured  by  my  ability  to  detect  and  cure  their  ills.  Nor 
will  it  be  real  power  if,  like  that  of  the  quack,  it  commands  only 
the  ignorant.  A  measure  of  my  power  as  a  physician  will  be 
the  intelligence  and  critical  disposition  of  my  patients;  and  the 
more  intelligent  the  persons  who  acknowledge  my  authority, 
the  greater  will  be  my  power.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
illustration  is  capable  of  universal  application. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  quack  who  enjoys 
the  substance  of  power,  or,  if  we  transfer  the  illustration  to 
politics,  the  demagogue?  If,  however,  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  the  substance  and  the  illusion  of  power,  the  substance 
of  power  must,  I  should  say,  belong  to  the  man  who  cannot  only 
promise  (e.  g.)  to  curb  the  trusts,  but  can  do  it.  Otherwise  his 
claim  upon  our  attention  has  precisely  the  status  of  a  counterfeit 
coin.  Yet  I  shall  admit  that  to  substantiate  your  power  you 
must  convince.  And  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
a  constituency  to  whom  the  straight  truth  is  less  convincing 
than  rhetoric.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  often  as  necessary  as  it 
seems,  just  as  I  doubt  whether  it  is  really  good  policy  to  teach 
false  psychology  to  an  elementary  class.  But,  assuming  it  to 
be  the  case,  then  you  have  simply  one  of  those  cases  of  com- 
promise which  we  have  already  discussed.  And  here,  as  before, 
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we  have  to  note  that,  in  compromising  your  fellows,  in  treating 
them  as  mere  instruments  for  securing  your  own  political  success, 
you  are  at  the  same  time — assuming  that  you  are  an  intelligent 
man — losing  something  for  yourself.  For  power  that  rests  upon 
false  argument  is,  so  far,  an  illusion  of  power;  it  may  attract, 
but  it  does  not  really  bind;  and  the  illusion  of  power  can  never 
be  an  'enjoyable  sense  of  power'  for  an  intelligent  man. 

Accordingly,  I  hold  that  an  intelligent  sense  of  power — such 
a  sense  of  power  as  would  satisfy  a  man  of  cultivated  insight — is 
irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  '  keeping  others  under.'  Rather 
is  it  enhanced  by  the  dignity  of  those  who  recognize  its  author- 
ity. And  one  may  readily  conceive  of  a  social  group  in  which 
all  are  'men  of  power.'  It  is  here,  then,  that  I  place  the  theory 
of  Individualism  in  flat  opposition  to  the  Nietzsche  an  conception 
of  the  superman — so  far  as  I  can  make  that  conception  clear. 
For  there  are  certain  passages  in  the  posthumous  Will  to  Power 
which  suggest  that  I  may  only  have  given  voice  to  what  Nietzsche 
meant  from  the  first.  In  that  case  the  'superman' — the  super- 
man of  the  earlier  works — must  be  reformed.  To  me  this  super- 
man is  not  so  much  a  man  of  power  as  the  victim  of  a  grotesque 
intoxication,  which  renders  him  unable  to  impose  upon  his  fellows 
any  argument  for  serving  him.  Power  over  men  implies  a  hold 
upon  them.  This  means  that  you  can  give  them  what  they  need. 
You  cannot  do  this  until  you  know  their  needs  and  what  they 
will  do  to  satisfy  them.  And  you  do  not  fully  know  this  until 
you  have  studied  them,  not  superficially,  as  'phenomena,' 
but  from  their  own  point  of  view.  But  when  we  have  reached 
this  point,  the  very  perfection  of  our  power  implies  an  at- 
titude which,  while  continuous  in  principle,  is  far  removed, 
both  in  intelligence  and  humanity,  from  that  of  barbaric  ruth- 
lessness  or  close-fisted  commercialism. 

WARNER  FITE. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION. 

UNJUSTIFIED   CLAIMS  FOR   NEO-REALISM. 

The  ' neo-realist '  describes  himself  as  an  'open-minded  empiricist,'1 
he  declares  that  "it  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  new  realism 
to  justify  and  to  extend  the  method  of  logic  and  of  exact  science  in 
general,"2  and  he  dwells  upon  the  conformity  of  his  views  with  those 
of  'common-sense.'  Yet  a  study  of  'realism'  in  the  authoritative 
form  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  six  authors  of  The  New  Realism 
disposes  the  reader  to  challenge  each  of  these  claims.  This  paper 
undertakes  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  'neo-realism,'  as  set  forth 
and  argued,  with  the  standpoints  of  science,  of  empiricism,  and  of 
common-sense. 

I.  The  chief  quarrel  of  the  scientist  with  the  realist  is  over  the 
realist's  assumption  that  "hypotheses  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
the  evident  composition  of  the  known  world."  This  assumption, 
running  persistently  through  neo-realistic  literature,  of  a  positive 
body  of  scientific  doctrine  has  no  warrant  in  the  history  of  science 
and  has  been  over  and  over  again  repudiated  by  scientists.  Scientific 
investigators,  reasoning  from  facts  experimentally  established,  reach 
divergent  conclusions  about  the  constitution  of  the  world.  Thus, 
we  have  scientific  accounts  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  energy,  in  terms 
of  atoms  and  corpuscles,  and  in  terms  of  ether-strain.  "The  success 
of  such  theories,"  Whetham  declares,  "does  but  shift  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown.  Matter  is  a  persistent  strain-form  fleeting  through 
a  universal  sea  of  aether:  we  have  explained  matter  in  terms  of  aether. 
iEther  .  .  .  is  %  .  .  a  fairly  close-packed  conglomerate  of  minute 
grains  in  continual  oscillation:  we  have  explained  the  properties  of 
the  aether.  But  what  of  the  grains  of  which  the  aether  is  composed? 
.  .  .  Has  a  new  aether  to  be  invoked  to  explain  their  properties?  .  .  . 
The  mind  refuses  to  rest  content  at  any  step  of  the  process."*  In 
truth,  the  scientist,  whose  "task,"  as  Ostwald  says,  is  to  construct 

»  The  New  Realism,  by  E.  B.  Holt,  W.  T.  Marvin,  W.  P.  Montague,  R.  B. 
Perry,  W.  B.  Pitkin,  and  E.  G.  Spaulding.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  191 »,  p.  40. 

» Ibid.,  p.  26. 

1  The  Recent  Development  of  Physical  Science,  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  1906, 
pp.  293-294. 
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"arbitrary  concepts,"  *  has  need  to  protest  against  a  philosophy  which 
founds  itself  upon  the  'hypotheses'  of  science  as  if  these  constituted 
an  admitted  body  of  doctrine. 

II.  Neo-realism  seems,  thus,  to  be  ignorantly  over-reverential  in 
its  attitude  toward  natural  science.     In  relation  to  empiricism,  on  the 
other  hand,  neo-realism  appears  to  me  to  combine  lip  service  with 
actual  disrespect.     This  charge  is  amply  supported  by  the  astonishing 
use  which  the  neo-realist  makes  of  what  he  has  well-named  'the  ego- 
centric predicament.'     The  /,  he  admits,  is  a  peculiarly  ubiquitous 
fact  and  "cannot  be  eliminated  from  one's  field  of  study;"  but  this 
"  mere  fact"  because  it  is  a  '  general  fact'  which  cannot  be  investigated 
by  the  method  of  agreement  and  difference  is  to  be  set  aside  as  referring 
"to  a  difficulty  of  procedure  rather  than  to  a  character  of  things."2 
The  idealist,  as  is  well  known,  holds  that  the  ubiquity  of  the  ego  and 
the  'impossibility  of  finding  anything  that  is  not  known,'  suggest  the 
importance  rather  than  the  negligibility  of  the  knower  in  the  scheme 
of  reality.      But,  whichever  is  right,  realist  or  idealist,  so  much  is 
certain:  the  realistic  method  of  dismissing  the  ego-centric  predicament 
is  a  dogmatic,  not  an  empirical,  procedure. 

III.  The  chief  reliance  of  the  neo-realists  and  unquestionably  the 
chief  ground  for  the  popularity  of  their  doctrine  is  their  appeal  to 
common-sense,  "that  primordial    common-sense  which  believes  in  a 
world  that  exists  independently  of  the  knowing  of  it."*     For  two 
reasons  this  appeal  is  unjustified.     In  the  first  place,  the  realists  are 
confusing  the  every-day  philosophy  of   our  day,  so-called  'common- 
sense  philosophy,'  with  'common-sense'  regarded  as  the  immediate 
conscious  reaction  of  the  untutored  mind  upon  its  environment.     But 
there  is  good  ground  for  denying,  and  therefore  no  excuse  for  assuming 
without  argument,   that  the   unreflective,   untrained   mind,   face  to 
face  with  its  own  limitations,  does  believe  in  a  world  independent, 
not  only  of  itself  but  of  all  minds.     Both  the  phylogenetic  and  the 
ontogenetic  study  of  developing  mind  suggest  the  possibility,  if  not 
the  likelihood,  that  the  forgotten  earliest  consciousness  of  child  and 
of  race  is  animistic,  that  the  child  and  the  savage  alike  'personify' 
objects,  that  the  ' outside-myself '  is  primitively   conceived  as  'other 
self.'     Common-sense,   meaning  the  instinctive  conviction  of  minds 

1  Natural  Philosophy,  translated  by  Seltzer,  1910,  p.  23.  Ostwald  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  concepts  "in  circumstances  to  be  foreseen  become  empirical;" 
but  his  context  shows  that  this  "prediction"  lacks  absolute  certainty. 

'<  The  New  Realism,  p.  II  and  ff.  Cf.  on  this  point  Professor  J.  B.  Pratt's  paper 
on  "Professor  Perry's  Proofs  of  Realism,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  IX,  1912,  p.  573. 
I  know  no  clearer  criticism  of  neo-realism. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  10*. 
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not  'debauched  by  learning,'  may  not  therefore  be  invoked,  unchal- 
lenged, by  the  neo-realist. 

Waiving  this  point,  the  objector  must  urge,  in  the  second  place, 
that  only  the  naive  realists,  never  the  new  realists,  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  common-sense  however  conceived.  This  is  best  shown  by  a 
study  of  the  neo-realistic  theory  of  illusion.  Neo-realists  emphasize 
the  fact  that  naive  realism  fails  just  because  of  its  inability  to  explain 
illusions,  and  that  "the  first  and  most  urgent  problem  for  the  new 
realists  is  to  amend  the  realism  of  common-sense  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  it  compatible  with  the  facts  of  relativity."1  Opinions  will  differ 
as  regards  the  success  with  which  the  neo-realists  have  '  explained ' 
illusion.  To  a  great  degree  their  explanations  certainly  consist  merely 
in  ambiguous  re-statements  of  the  facts  of  illusion  or  in  irrelevant 
accounts  of  the  physiological  bases  of  illusion.  When  Montague 
says,  for  example,  that  "when  a  child  clutches  at  and  misses  the  stick 
which  he  perceives  as  bent  in  the  water  .  .  .  the  image  of  the  bent 
stick  which  is  cast  upon  his  retina  .  .  .  produces  a  purely  physical 
brain-state  which  directly  implies  or  has  for  its  meaning  or  'poten- 
tiality, '  an  external  bent  stick,"2  he  is  for  the  most  part  describing  an 
illusion  and  not  explaining  it.  And  Mr.  Holt's  interesting  account 
of  specific  energies  and  neural  periodicities  is  a  contribution  to 
physiology  and  to  psychology  in  which  the  idealist  finds  nothing 
counter  to  his  metaphysical  theories.  When,  however,  Holt  un- 
equivocally assents  to  Alexander's  view  that  "the  bent  and  the  straight 
appearance  .  .  .  belong  to  the  same  stick,"8  and  when  Pitkin  declares 
that  "green  .  .  .  bluish  green  .  .  .  bluish  gray  .  .  .  and  blue"  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  "the  real  physical  colors"  of  "a  hillside 
which  is  green  near  at  hand  .  .  .  bluish  green  a  little  farther  off, 
bluish  gray  at  a  greater  distance,  and  blue  from  a  still  remoter  vantage 
point,"  explaining  this  statement  by  the  assertion  that  "color  is  a 
character  of  a  considerable  extent  of  ether  which  is  disturbed  in  a 
certain  manner,"4  they  are  diverging  utterly  from  the  view  of  'common- 
sense.'  This  divergence  becomes  more  evident  in  Pitkin's  treatment 
of  spatial  illusion.  A  man,  he  supposes,  is  eating  his  breakfast  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  a  stone  wall.  "  I,  having  a  hallucination,  see 
the  man  where  the  stone  wall  'really'  is;  but  this  fact  does  not  prove 
that  either  the  man  or  the  wall  is  not  in  real  space,  it  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  two  spatial  things  may  be  projectively  related 

1  Op.  «'/.,  p.  io». 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  29I*-2Q2l. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  372. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  463. 
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in  a  cognitive  field  no  less  than  in  a  field  of  lower  order  so  that  they 
are  there  identical  (indiscernible)."  Whether  or  not  this  is  sound 
doctrine  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  here  consider;  but  nobody  will 
claim  that  it  is  good  common-sense.  Pitkin  himself  grants  that 
"one  must  be  quite  sophisticated  to  hold  this  view,"  and  explains 
the  'popular  view'  that  an  illusion  is  a  'phantasm  of  the  brain'  as 
"due  to  a  mere  motor  instinct  coupled  with  ignorance  of  modern 
geometry  and  the  profounder  types  of  space  relations."  But  no  one 
can  fairly  expect  the  'plain  man'  to  have  modern  geometry  at  his 
finger's  ends,  so  that  we  here  have  good  neo-realistic  authority  in 
this  protest  against  the  rather  childish  eagerness  of  the  neo-realist  to 
"eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too."  Either  his  claim  to  conformity  with 
'primordial  common-sense'  or  his  right  to  these  'explanations'  of 
illusion  must  certainly  be  abandoned.  No  neo-realist,  with  his 
reputation  for  a  'sensitive  scientific  conscience*  at  stake,  can  afford 
to  cling  to  both. 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 
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HOLT,  WALTER  T.  MARVIN,  WILLIAM  PEPPERRELL  MONTAGUE, 
RALPH  BARTON  PERRY,  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  and  EDWARD  GLEASON 
SPAULDING.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. — pp. 
xii,  491. 

This  volume  by  the  authors  of  "The  Program  and  First  Platform 
of  Six  Realists"  is  a  further  venture  in  cooperative  authorship.  It 
contains  seven  papers,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intro- 
duction. "  The  introductory  essay,"  we  are  told,  "voices  our  common 
opinions.  The  other  essays  do  so  only  in  part.  It  has  seemed  best 
to  publish  them  without  laboring  for  complete  uniformity,  inasmuch 
as  their  agreements  quite  overshadow  their  differences.  They  have 
been  written  after  prolonged  conferences"  (p.  v).  The  most  pro- 
nounced difference  is  that  between  Messrs.  Holt  and  Montague  on 
the  nature  of  consciousness;  so  great  is  this  difference  that  it  has  led 
to  the  discussion  by  each  of  the  other's  view  in  the  Appendix.  But 
what  strikes  the  reader's  attention  is  the  success  with  which  this 
cooperation  has  been  crowned.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  remarkably 
homogeneous.  It  presents,  with  of  course  many  variations,  a  fairly 
consistent  body  of  doctrine. 

Professor  Marvin's  contribution  on  "The  Emancipation  of  Meta- 
physics from  Epistemology "  has  as  its  purpose  "to  present  some  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  belief,  held  by  many  philosophers,  that  the 
science  which  investigates  the  nature,  the  possibility,  and  the  limits 
of  knowledge  is  fundamental  to  all  other  sciences  and  to  all  other 
scientific  procedure,  and  in  particular  that  this  science  either  is 
metaphysics  or  is  fundamental  to  metaphysics"  (p.  45).  The  course 
of  Mr.  Marvin's  argument  cannot  be  followed  here;  it  will  be  possible 
to  dwell  on  one  or  two  points.  Against  the  traditional  view  that  logic 
is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  author  sets  his  own  view  that 
"The  formulae  of  logic  are  no  more  laws  of  thought  than  is  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  Mendelian  law  of  heredity,  or  for 
that  matter  the  recipe  for  cake  or  even  an  adding  machine.  Logic 
gives  us  no  information  in  particular  regarding  the  mind  or  the  thinking 
process;  the  logician's  views  on  such  subjects  might  be  quite  erroneous 
without  leading  him  astray  within  his  proper  field"  (p.  52).  "The 
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logician  offers  us,  as  does  any  other  scientist,  information  regarding 
certain  terms  and  their  relations.  Some  of  these  terms  are  classes, 
and  some  of  these  relations  are  the  relations  obtaining  between  classes 
and  their  members  or  between  one  class  and  other  classes.  Further, 
some  terms  studied  in  logic  are  propositions,  and  propositions  are 
found  to  be  related  in  a  way  called  implication.  Therefore  the  logician 
tries  to  learn  the  ways  in  which  one  proposition  can  be  related  by 
implication  to  another.  Finally  logic  deals  with  a  number  of  funda- 
mentally different  sorts  of  relation.  As  the  logician  puts  it,  some  are 
transitive,  some  intransitive,  some  symmetrical,  some  asymmetrical, 
and  so  on"  (p.  52).  All  these  classes  and  relations  obtain  "quite 
apart  from  any  question  of  human  existence  or  human  thought" 
(p.  53).  This  science  of  logic  is  thus  concerned  with  aspects  of  the 
world  about  us  as  truly  as  physics  is.  It  is  nowise  dependent  on  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Kant  attempted  to  prove  that  the  sciences 
rest  on  certain  principles  deducible  from  the  nature  of  knowledge; 
on  the  contrary,  what  he  actually  did  was  to  get  his  great  principles 
first  from  his  own  scientific  and  metaphysical  research  and  from  the 
science  and  metaphysics  of  his  day,  and  then,  after  reading  them  into 
the  nature  of  knowledge,  to  read  them  out  again  (pp.  78-80).  The 
same  procedure  has  been  adopted  by  the  later  transcendentalists 
(pp.  80-83).  The  revolutionary  conceptions  of  modern  science  do 
not  owe  anything  to  epistemology;  they  are  the  results  of  independent 
study  of  the  facts  of  experience.  This  holds  good  of  mathematics, 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  biology.  There  are  indeed  "five 
important  metaphysical  doctrines  which  appear  to  be  indebted  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  knowledge:  first,  the  doctrine  of  primary  and 
secondary  qualities;  secondly  and  thirdly,  the  eighteenth  century's 
criticism  of  the  older  doctrine  of  causation  and  of  substance;  fourthly, 
the  idealistic,  or  spiritualistic,  theory  of  reality;  and  fifthly,  in  more 
recent  days,  the  issue  regarding  the  organic,  or  internal,  theory  of 
relations.  .  .  .  The  dogmatist  has  to  admit  that  the  influence  of 
epistemology  here  has  been  very  great.  However,  he  makes  this 
admission  with  a  satanic  delight,  for  he  believes  that  the  influence  has 
been  all  but  disastrous"  (p.  87). 

Professor  Perry's  contribution  is  a  paper  on  "A  Realistic  Theory  of 
Independence."  In  one  sense  this  essay  is  a  key  to  the  whole  book, 
for  it  tells  us  in  what  sense  the  realism  of  all  the  authors  is  to  be 
understood.  The  'independence'  of  this  realism  is  defined  as  follows: 
"In  order  to  prove  the  dependence  of  a  on  b  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  a  contains  b;  or  that  a  is  the  cause  or  effect  of  b  in  a  system  which 
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exclusively  determines  a;  or  that  a  implies  b;  or  that  a  is  implied  ex- 
clusively by  b.  To  exhibit  any  relation  of  a  to  b  other  than  these  is 
beside  the  point.  Whether  a  and  b  be  otherwise  related,  or  not,  does 
not  affect  the  independence  of  a.  And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
and  b  are  related,  and  yet  not  dependent  in  any  of  these  senses,  the 
relation  in  question  is  by  definition  a  non-dependent  relation"  (p. 
117).  This  kind  of  independence  can  be  better  understood  in  a 
concrete  example.  "The  mean  velocity  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  for 
example,  neither  contains  nor  implies  the  cognitive  relation.  Assum- 
ing that  this  complex  is  implied  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  it 
sustains  causal  relations  with  the  subject  of  knowledge,  it  is  none  the 
less  independent  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  determined 
by  other  relations,  such  as  its  distance  from  the  mass  of  the  sun.  It 
can  be  deduced,  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  deduced,  from  the 
celestial  gravitational  system  without  reference  to  cognition"  (pp. 
130-1).  If  the  idealist  should  object  that  while  physics  gives  us  a 
complete  physical  description  of  a  purely  physical  system  in  which 
the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  determined  by  purely  physical  conditions, 
still  it  cannot  disprove  that  knowledge  also  is  a  determining  factor, 
the  reply  is  that  "it  is  not  necessary  to  eliminate  a  condition  in  order 
to  disprove  its  necessity.  If  A  can  be  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  B, 
so  that  B  can  be  inferred  from  A  alone,  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
independence  of  B  on  C,  whether  C  as  a  matter  of  fact  happens  to  be 
present  or  not.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  never  possible  to  obtain 
an  empirical  instance  in  which  only  the  determining  conditions  are 
present."  When  "Galileo  discovered  that  acceleration  was  a  function 
of  the  time  of  a  body's  fall,  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  a  function  of 
the  body's  weight  or  volume  ...  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that 
the  factors,  although  present,  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  physical  phenomena  are 
deducible  from  physical  causes  without  reference  to  consciousness, 
they  are  independent  of  consciousness,  even  though  consciousness  be 
present;  even,  indeed,  though  they  were  to  prove  deducible  from 
consciousness  also.  In  short,  if  physical  event  B  be  sufficiently 
determined  by  physical  cause  A,  B  is  independent  of  C,  whatever  its 
relation  thereto1'  (pp.  131-2).  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
realism  does  not  assert  that  a  physical  object  can  exist  without  con- 
sciousness of  it;  it  merely  asserts  that  there  are  objects  which  can 
be  deduced  from  other  objects  without  taking  consciousness  into 
consideration  as  one  of  the  premises  of  the  deduction.  With  this 
definition  of  independence  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Perry  is  justified  in 
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ignoring  the  ego-centric  predicament  for  realism;  and  it  seems  also 
clear  that  there  is  not  such  a  sharp  issue  between  realism  and  idealism 
as  most  of  us  had  supposed. 

Professor  Spaulding's  paper,  "A  Defense  of  Analysis,"  is  the  longest 
in  the  volume,  and  has,  as  indeed  have  the  other  papers,  a  value 
independent  of  the  realism  which  the  authors  are  concerned  in  estab- 
lishing. The  attack  upon  analysis  which  this  defense  is  designed  to 
meet  is  "the  claim  that  analysis  is  identical  with  falsification  in  that 
very  precise  sense  in  which  this  term  (falsification)  can  be  defined, — 
namely,  as  involving  contradiction.  According  to  this  attack,  analysis 
is  the  finding,  or  inventing,  or  constructing,  or  discovering — or  what- 
not— (in  a  whole)  of  parts  which  in  a  certain  one,  or  in  a  few,  or  in 
many  respects  are  the  contradictories  of  the  whole.  For  example, 
it  holds  that  the  analysis  of  motion  leads  to  'rests,'  as  terms,  but  that, 
since  rest  is  the  contradictory  of  motion,  either  the  analysis  or  the 
intuition  of  the  whole,  of  the  motion  qua  motion,  is  false,  and  the 
former  alternative  is  chosen"  (p.  160).  In  meeting  this  attack  Mr. 
Spaulding  first  makes  a  counter-attack  in  maintaining  that  "all  the 
attacks  on  analysis  are  made  by  methods  which  themselves  involve 
analysis  or  are  analytical.  The  analysis  which  is  attacked  may  be 
different  from  the  analysis  which  is  used  in  attacking,  and  so,  con- 
ceivably, a  specific  attack  might  be  valid.  But  if  it  were,  it  could 
serve  to  invalidate  only  certain  kinds  of  analysis,  to  show  their  limita- 
tions, etc.,  but  the  invalidation  could  not  be  universal.  The  validity 
of  at  least  the  means  of  attack  would,  willy-nilly,  be  presupposed. 
Some  analysis,  at  some  point,  would  be  exempt  from  successful 
attack  and  criticism"  (pp.  160-1).  In  addition  to  this  argumentum 
ad  hominem  Mr.  Spaulding  defends  analysis  on  the  ground  that  the 
opponents  of  analysis  have  misrepresented  the  results  of  analysis. 
"My  defense,  then,  will  endeavor  to  show  that,  dismissing  that 
argument  against  analysis  which  is  derived  from  the  constitutive 
theory  .  .  .  the  adequacy  and  validity  of  analysis  can  be  demon- 
strated if  both  the  terms  and  the  organizing  relations,  to  whose  dis- 
covery analysis  also  leads,  are  considered.  The  attack  which  is  really 
to  be  met  is,  then,  not  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  constitutive 
theory  of  relations,  but,  rather,  the  position  that  analysis  leads  to 
terms  which  are  the  contradictory  of  the  whole.  This  position  becomes 
the  real  argument  of  the  attacking  party.  But  this  attack  is  based  on 
the  ignoring  of  the  organizing  relations,  or,  in  some  cases,  on  making  a 
false  analysis — which  is,  of  course,  easily  attacked,  or — what  is  much 
the  same — on  a  misstatement  of  the  actual  results  of  correct  analysis. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  remedy  is  easy  to  apply.  Consider  the  analysis 
as  it  is  actually  made,  in  its  correct  form,  and  its  supposed  falsifying 
character  disappears.  In  the  former  case,  consider  the  organizing 
relations,  and  again  the  falsification  disappears.  Consider  both  terms 
and  relations  and  the  properties  of  the  whole  which  may  be  left  over, 
but  which  are  revealed  by  analysis,  and  the  analysis  becomes  adequate 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  opportunity  for  that '  creative  evolution,' 
for  that  creative  synthesis  which  some  of  the  attacking  party  empha- 
size so  strongly,  but  which  is  not  dependent,  for  its  acceptance,  upon 
the  validity  of  their  attack"  (p.  168). 

Professor  Montague's  essay  is  on  "A  Realistic  Theory  of  Truth  and 
Error."  This  theory  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
consciousness  which  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  previously  pub- 
lished articles.  In  this  essay  he  leads  us  to  this  theory  by  showing  that 
"there  is  no  merely  objective  situation  but  what  can  be  adequately 
described  as  some  function  or  complex  of  our  three  ultimates — space, 
time,  and  quality.  But  there  are  two  categories  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  recognize  in  our  world  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  system 
just  portrayed.  First,  no  place  can  be  found  in  this  system  for 
'causality,'  *'.  e.,  for  a  thing  determining  and  being  determined  by  other 
things.  And  secondly,  no  place  can  be  found  for  'consciousness,' 
i.  e.,  for  a  thing  cognizing  and  being  cognized  by  other  things.  The 
system  before  us  is  purely  descriptive  and  purely  objective  and  con- 
tains no  trace  of  the  productive  or  the  subjective  functions.  That 
both  causality  and  consciousness  are  real  in  some  sense,  none  will  deny. 
That  an  otherwise  adequate  description  of  the  world  which  leaves  one 
of  them  out  should  leave  out  the  other  also,  is,  as  I  shall  try  to  show, 
profoundly  significant  of  the  relation  between  them"  (p.  264).  After 
an  examination  of  the  rival  historical  theories  of  causality  and  con- 
sciousness, with  the  conclusion  that  they  are  inadequate,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague is  led  to  the  view  that  these  theories  are  inadequate  because 
they  treat  causality  and  consciousness  as  unrelated  to  each  other. 
"The  last  chance  of  attacking  the  problem  successfully  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  possibility  that  these  antinomies  if  matched  against  each 
other  might,  like  the  two  equally  unintelligible  halves  of  a  picture 
puzzle,  dovetail  together  and  reveal  a  clear  and  harmonious  whole. 
Let  us  try  this.  The  substantist  declared  that  a  cause-effect  implica- 
tion resided  in  each  event,  but  the  positivist  has  shown  that  such 
potentiality  could  not  be  any  new  kind  of  quality.  Suppose  that  this 
cause-effect  potentiality,  which  from  the  objective  point  of  view  can  only 
be  defined  indirectly  as  a  possibility  of  other  events,  were  itself  and  actu- 
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ally  the  CONSCIOUSNESS  of  those  other  events''  (p.  279).  This  would 
reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  theories.  "This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  true  theory  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  objective  world  which  it  reveals  and  in  which  it  abides"  (p.  281). 
On  this  view  error  and  hallucination  can  be  explained.  "  The  cerebral 
state,  whether  initiated  from  within  the  organism,  as  in  spontaneous 
thought  and  in  hallucination,  or  whether  initiated  from  without  as 
in  perception,  will  be  conscious  of  such  objects  as  it  implies  or  of  which 
it  is  the  potentiality.  What  will  these  implicates  or  objects  be? 
My  answer  is  that  they  will  consist  of  the  events  which  would  most 
simply  have  caused  the  cerebral  state  and  of  the  events  which  the  latter 
would  produce  as  effects  if  it  acted  alone  and  uninterfered  with.  Now 
we  know  that  if  we  single  out  some  one  event  and  inquire  as  to  its 
cause,  that  we  shall  find  a  plurality  of  possible  antecedents,  any  one 
of  which  if  it  had  not  been  counteracted  would  have  produced  it.  ... 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  implicate,  or  conscious  object  of  any 
brain  state  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  an  event  which  actually  exists. 
When  the  implied  possible  cause  actually  exists,  then  there  will  be 
consciousness  of  a  reality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  true 
knowledge  or  truth;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral  implicate 
which  is  the  simplest  or  most  natural  of  the  possible  causes  happens 
not  to  have  been  the  actual  cause,  or  happens  not  to  exist,  then  we 
shall  have  apprehension  of  what  is  unreal,  which  is  false  knowledge  or 
error"  (pp.  286-287). 

Professor  Holt  deals  with  "The  Place  of  Illusory  Experience  in  a 
Realistic  World."  After  glancing  at  various  arguments  against 
realism,  he  expresses  impatience  with  their  futility  until  he  comes  to 
the  case  of  hallucinations.  "I  confess  that  this  is  the  first  of  the 
arguments  allotted  to  me  in  which  I  can  see  enough  plausibility  to 
enable  me  to  meet  the  adversary  with  either  amiability  or  patience. 
I  heartily  grant  the  propriety  of  our  opponent's  question,  How  can 
realism  pretend  to  assert  the  reality  of  the  color,  sound,  and  perhaps 
tactile  or  olfactory  sensations  which  are  vividly  present  in  the  dreams 
of  a  person  sleeping,  it  may  be,  in  a  box  no  bigger  than  his  coffin?" 
(p-  3*3)'  This  question  leads  to  the  examination  of  the  status  of  the 
secondary  qualities  in  the  real  world.  The  Miillerian  position  on  this 
subject,  based  on  the  theory  of  the  specific  energy  of  nerves,  is  shown 
to  have  no  empirical  support:  "nerve  physiology  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  trace  of  specific  nerve-energies"  (p.  315).  On  the 
other  hand,  "certain  recent  discoveries  have  shown  something  about 
the  nervous  impulse  which  both  does  away  with  old  conceptions  and 
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introduces  rather  extraordinary  new  ones.  That  something  is,  that 
the  nervous  impulse,  and  particularly  the  sensory  nervous  impulse, 
presents  periodic  fluctuations  of  a  frequency  vastly  higher  than  was 
hitherto  suspected.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Sherrington,  'The 
number  of  separable  excitatory  states  (impulses)  engendered  in  a  nerve- 
trunk  by  serially  repeated  stimuli  corresponds  closely  with  the  stimuli 
in  number  and  rhythm.  Whether  the  stimuli  follow  each  other  once 
per  second  or  five  hundred  times  per  second,  the  nervous  responses 
follow  the  rhythm  of  stimulation  .  .  .  '"  (p.  321).  Further 'excellent 
and  abundant  evidence'  is  adduced  and  referred  to  in  support  of  this 
conclusion,  involving  the  existence  "of  minute  periodic  fluctuations  in 
the  nerve-impulse,  and  of  a  close  correspondence,  in  the  cases  of  audition 
and  color-vision,  between  these  fluctuations  and  the  vibration  rates 
of  the  impinging  physical  stimuli"  (p.  330).  The  author  turns  from 
the  study  of  nerve  impulse  to  an  examination  of  recent  results  of 
introspective  study  of  the  experience  of  secondary  qualities.  The 
result  can  perhaps  best  be  given  in  these  words:  "A  paradigm  than 
which  nothing  clearer  can  be  desired  is  a  series  of  light  touch  stimuli 
given  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  The  single  tap  is  called  a  consciou  s 
(secondary)  quality.  A  pair  in  slow  succession  is  already  a  form- 
quality,  with  all  the  vaunted  charms  of  novelty,  uniqueness,  and 
what  not;  yet  I  will  not  believe  that  even  amid  such  delights  any 
one  can  for  an  instant  find  there  anything  more  than  two  taps  plus 
temporal  organization  (I  grant  that  this  last  consists  of  more  than 
mere  twoness).  A  pair  given  in  more  rapid  succession  is  another 
form-quality.  .  .  .  It  is  not  entirely  different,  but  it  is  different,  and 
by  just  as  much  as  the  difference  of  temporal  organization  has  altered 
it.  Here  too  the  unity  of  the  whole  does  not  infringe  on  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  parts.  As  the  taps  are  given  in  faster  and  faster  succession, 
however,  there  comes  a  time  when  encroachment  sets  in.  ...  The 
integral  aspect  is  approaching  that  to  which  we  give  the  name 
roughness  (but  is  not  yet  roughness),  and  the  attention  is  drawn  ever 
and  anon  from  this  to  the  other  aspect,  which  now  consists  in  an  attempt 
to  count  the  taps  and  to  articulate  the  number  with  the  tongue.  .  .  . 
As  now  the  rate  of  tapping  increases  the  unified  aspect  approaches  the 
(form-)  quality  of  roughness,  and  more  and  more  tends  to  usurp  the 
attention;  while  the  succession-of-parts  aspect  becomes  vaguer.  .  .  . 
This  last  persists  up  to  very  much  higher  rates,  dying  down  only  at 
about  600  taps  per  second.  Meanwhile  the  roughness  has  become  a 
distinct  quality  in  its  own  right  ..."  (pp.  341-342).  "Indeed,  the 
actual  experience  of  the  taps  strongly  suggests  that  the  quality  is 
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the  number  of  taps  per  unit  of  time  (i.  e.,  their  density)  as  distinguished 
from  the  (perceived)  time  interstices  between  them  ..."  (p.  344). 
Thus  Mr.  Holt's  conclusion  is  that  "time-division  and  number 
('  Anzahl')  of  taps  per  time-unit  are  distinct  though  inseparable  parts 
of  this  sequence,  and  that  this  latter  feature  is  just  the  quality  of 
roughness"  (p.  345).  Realism  is  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  secondary  qualities  in  the  experience 
of  the  dreamer  in  the  box.  "Realism,  I  say,  can  assert"  this  reality 
"because  the  nervous  system,  even  when  unstimulated  from  without, 
is  able  to  generate  within  itself  nerve-currents  of  those  frequencies 
whose  density  factor  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  peripheral  stimulation" 
(p.  352).  But  the  hallucinatory  consciousness  "is  not  in  the  skull, 
but  is  'out  there'  precisely  wherever  it  appears  to  be"  (p.  353).  Here, 
however,  I  fail  to  understand  Mr.  Holt.  For  the  "realist  does  also 
not  assert  that  an  unreal  thing  (image  or  whatsoever)  is  a  real  thing" 
(p-  358)-  How  then  on  these  premises  can  the  realist  assert  the 
reality  of  the  color  seen  by  the  dreamer?  Since  the  realist  makes  the 
distinction  between  "reality  and  being  or  subsistence"  (p.  358),  it 
would  seem  that  what  he  should  assert  is  not  the  unreality  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  secondary  qualities  'out  there,'  but  the  reality  of  these 
qualities  in  the  nervous  system.  Mr.  Holt  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
from  which  I  will  make  some  quotations.  "The  picture  which  I 
wish  to  leave  is  of  a  general  universe  of  being  in  which  all  things 
physical,  mental,  and  logical,  propositions  and  terms,  existent  and 
non-existent,  false  and  true,  good  and  evil,  real  and  unreal  subsist.  .  .  . 
A  mind  or  consciousness  is  a  class  or  group  of  entities  within  the 
subsisting  universe,  as  a  physical  object  is  another  class  or  group.  .  .  . 
A  consciousness  is  the  group  of  (neutral)  entities  to  which  a  nervous 
system,  both  at  one  moment  and  in  the  course  of  its  life  history,  re- 
sponds with  a  specific  response"  (pp.  372-3).  This  paper  makes  us 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  promised  volume  "The  Concept  of 
Consciousness,"  by  the  same  author. 

Professor  Pitkin's  paper  on  "Some  Realistic  Implications  of 
Biology"  I  find  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  do  justice  to  in  this  review. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating  discussion  of  questions  that 
have  to  be  faced,  but  the  treatment  is  so  concise  and  so  many  points 
are  touched  upon,  that  it  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  which  shall 
give  a  general  impression  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  I  am  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  on  biological  conceptions,  I  should  say  that  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  get  a  scientific  survey  of  a  region 
which  has  been  used  as  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  obscurantist 
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biological  philosopher.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one  who  cares  to  deal 
conscientiously  with  the  philosophical  implications  of  biology  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  very  keen  analysis  of  the  pertinent  facts.  Mr. 
Pitkin  regards  consciousness  as  a  projection  field  of  a  projectorial 
system  of  which  the  reagent  is  the  projectorial  referent  and  the  environ- 
ment is  the  projected  complex.  Hallucinations  and  errors  are  treated 
on  the  principle  that  "entities  in  certain  relations  are  real  indiscernibles, 
and  that  their  identity  in  such  complexes  as  are  determined  only  by  those 
relations  is  just  as  genuine  as  their  differences  in  complexes  otherwise 
determined"  (p.  465). 

The  volume  so  inadequately  sampled  in  the  preceding  review  is  one 
that  may  fairly  be  called  epoch-making,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  so 
called  when  it  is  of  such  recent  appearance.  If  the  realism  of  the  type 
that  has  sprung  up  in  so  many  different  quarters  in  the  English 
speaking  world  is  going  to  be  something  more  than  a  passing  fad, 
then  this  volume  in  all  likelihood  is  going  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  development  of  this  realism  as  Locke's  Essay  stands  to  English 
empiricism.  But  even  should  realism  not  succeed  in  outliving  the  day 
of  its  lusty  birth,  at  least  the  painstaking  work  here  represented  should 
be  for  some  time  to  come  a  point  of  departure  for  a  more  thorough 
and  detailed  study  of  the  problems  which  have  so  far  been  attacked 
only  wholesale  by  both  pragmatists  and  idealists.  Nothing  more 
stimulating  and  more  promising  and  more  'like  business'  has  appeared 
in  philosophical  literature  for  many  a  day. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  publishers  did  not  do  their  part  in  the  production 
of  such  a  notable  work  so  well  as  the  authors.  The  stinginess  of  the 
page  margins  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  annotate  while  reading. 
And  misprints  are  not  infrequent. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGiLVARY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Conduct  and  its  Disorders  Biologically  Considered.  By  CHARLES 
ARTHUR  MERCIER.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1911. — pp.  xxiii, 
377- 

Dr.  Mercier  says  that  while  many  departments  of  conduct  have 
been  exhaustively  studied,  there  has  never  been  any  comprehensive 
study  of  conduct  as  a  whole.  His  aim  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
our  knowledge  by  an  investigation  of  conduct  in  all  its  phases  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  every  mode  of  conduct  can  be  accounted  for 
on  biological  grounds  and  what  its  value  is  in  securing  the  survival 
of  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  should  have  thought  it  rather 
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difficult,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  Spencer  in  this 
connection;  but  the  author  has  in  previous  works  abundantly  acknowl- 
edged his  manifest  indebtedness  to  the  author  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  has  a  large  order  to  fill 
within  the  limits  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages,  and  he  never  deflects 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  course  of  his  argument  by  a 
single  foot-note  or  reference. 

Not  to  pause  over  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  serene 
pursuit  of  one's  own  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume  for  the  general  reader.  Of  its  value  for  the  more 
specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  written,  I  am  incompetent  to  speak. 
Dr.  Mercier  is  a  well-known  psychiatric  physician  and  the  author  of 
several  psychological  treatises  written  primarily  for  alienists  and  from 
the  stand  point  of  the  alienist;  and  he  here  reiterates  his  'favorite 
tenet'  that  a  systematic  knowledge  of  conduct  as  a  whole  is  especially 
important  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  insanity,  which  is,  in  the 
main,  disorder  of  conduct.  That  is  a  proposition  not  likely  to  be 
disputed.  But  more  lies  behind.  The  author  thinks  that  while 
alienists  are  open  to  the  grave  reproach  of  having  neglected  the  study 
of  the  normal  mind  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  knowledge  of  the 
abnormal,  this  neglect  of  normal  psychology  on  the  part  of  alienists  is 
in  the  main  due  to  the  method  of  introspective  psychologists  who 
altogether  ignore  the  association  between  the  phenomena  of  mind 
and  those  of  nervous  action  and  conduct.1 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Mercier  writes  as  an  alienist  and  that  the  founda- 
tions of  his  psychology  "are  built  on  the  ground  prepared  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer"  not  only  indicates  his  point  of  view,  but  it  explains, 
if  it  does  not  justify,  some  statements  that  may  otherwise  appear 
paradoxical  to  the  general  reader.  If  one's  aim  is  to  find  explanations 
that  are  not  psychological  but  biological,  it  is  of  course  true  that  in  this 
connection  an  explanation  of  conduct  in  psychological  terms  is 
irrelevant  (p.  7) ;  but  this  of  itself  throws  no  light  upon  the  statement 
that  in  treating  of  conduct  it  is  "desirable  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  references  to  mental  states  and  processes"  (p.  xix).  This 
statement  is  not  less  paradoxical,  but  it  is  more  intelligible,  when  we 
know  that  the  'psychological  unit'  is  regarded  as  a  nervous  process 
and  mental  states  as  purely  epiphenomenal.  Again,  if  there  are  some 
acts  which  are  not  "initiated  or  directed  by  the  will,"  that  is  a  good 
reason  for  not  making  "the  intervention  of  volition  the  ground  of  the 

1  Cf.  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind,  to  the  Introduction  of  which  I  am  indebted 
for  some  of  the  statements  that  follow. 
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distinction  between  action  and  movement;"  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  non-voluntary  actions  is 
unimportant  in  a  study  which  undertakes  to  discuss  the  'nature'  of 
conduct  in  all  its  'varieties  and  kinds.'  If,  however,  the  Will  "means 
first  the  state  of  mind  that  we  call  volition  or  willing,  and  secondly, 
the  nervous  activity  underlying  that  state  of  mind;  "  and  if  "  it  is  the 
nervous  activity,  and  not  the  state  of  mind,  that  produces  the  bodily 
movement;"  not  only  is  the  ordinary  distinction  abolished  between 
those  modes  of  action  upon  which  ethical  judgments  are  passed  and 
those  upon  which  they  are  not  passed,  but  the  distinction  between 
movement  and  action  is  made  to  depend  solely  upon  external  char- 
acteristics and  not  upon  any  internal  differences. 

"An  act  always  serves  an  end:  a  movement  need  serve  no  end." 
The  author  admits,  however,  that  while  it  is  desirable,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  mental  states  and  processes, 
and  in  spite  of  "the  fathomless  abyss  that  separates  mind  from 
matter,"  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  he  employs 
the  familiar  language  of  psychology  and  common  sense  and  speaks  as 
though  mental  states  were  not  merely  the  accompaniments  but  the 
causes  of  Conduct.  Thus,  "Conduct  is  action  in  pursuit  of  Ends, 
and  is  composed  of  Acts  undertaken  to  attain  Ends."  The  true 
distinction  between  action  and  movement  is  that  the  former  is  always 
purposive,  while  the  latter  is  not.  "By  an  end  is  meant  a  purpose. 
The  End  is  the  purpose  served  by  the  Act."  The  words  '  End  '  and 
'purpose'  however  are  both  ambiguous,  and  I  am  not  sure  just  what 
the  author  means  by  a  '  purposive '  act.  An  act  '  done  with  a  purpose ' 
is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  an  act  that  'serves  a  purpose,' 
though  the  author  uses  the  two  phrases  interchangeably;  and  many 
so-called  actions  such  as  sneezing,  coughing,  vomiting,  parturition, 
are  purposive  in  the  latter  sense,  though  they  need  not  be,  and  usually 
are  not  voluntarily  performed  in  order  to  attain  a  represented  end. 
But  whatever  we  take  'purposive'  to  mean,  the  author  holds  that  the 
study  of  Conduct  resolves  itself  into  the  study  of  Action  and  the 
study  of  Ends  or  Purposes:  and  Book  I  accordingly  considers  modes 
of  Action,  while  Book  II  examines  the  ends  that  conduct  strives  to 
attain,  and  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  compassed. 

The  origin  of  conduct  is  to  be  found  neither  in  reflex  action  nor  in 
volition  (pp.  6,  7).  From  the  biological  point  of  view  conduct  is  the 
product  of  two  factors,  the  internal  and  the  external.  For  the  "inter- 
nal factor"  read  'the  nervous  system  with  its  accumulation  of  motion,' 
and  for  the  "external  factor"  read  'environment.'  Given  the  store 
of  motion  within  the  organism,  and  the  response  of  the  organism  to  the 
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impress  of  circumstances,  i.  e.,  adaptation,  and  Conduct,  either 
'spontaneous1  or  'elicited'  follows.  This  is  the  clue  to  the  whole 
book.  The  purposes  or  ends  that  conduct  seeks  to  attain  are  numerous 
and  may  be  divided  into  ultimate,  intermediate  and  proximate. 
Ultimate  ends  are  in  all  cases  dictated  by  instincts  which  are  the  result 
of  an  inherited  nervous  mechanism;  reason  finds  the  means  to  attain 
those  ends.  This  is  where  'choice'  comes  in;  which  means,  I  take  it, 
that  the  action  of  the  inherited  nervous  mechanism  is  not  absolutely 
fixed  and  determinate,  but  is  modified  and  directed  by  the  external 
factor,  i.  e.,  the  stress  of  circumstances.  The  habitual  pursuit  of 
subordinate  ends,  which  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  primary 
ends,  results  in  such  a  modification  of  the  inherited  nervous  structure 
that  what  were  once  'reasoned'  desires  tend  to  become  inherited  or 
instinctive.  Expressed  in  psychological  terms,  we  have  the  fruitful 
principle  here  called  the  'law  of  anticipation  of  motive'  (cf.  pp.  31, 
160,  171,  338),  according  to  which  ultimate  ends  drop  out  of  sight  and 
conduct  originally  followed  as  means  to  a  further  end  comes  to  be 
followed  as  an  end  in  itself. 

The  ultimate  end  of  all  life  and  action  is  the  continuation  of  the 
race  to  which  the  organism  belongs.  This  involves  the  activities 
prompted  by  the  self-preservative,  reproductive  and  parental  instincts ; 
and  to  these  must  be  added  those  social  instincts  that  grow  out  of  the 
biological  importance  of  living  together  in  communities.  Thus  the 
three  great  departments  of  conduct  are  that  which  is  subservient  to 
the  conservation  of  the  individual ;  that  which  subserves  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  community;  and  that  which  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  race.  Since  instinct  dictates  with  imperious  urgency  the 
ends  that  we  must  pursue,  a  classification  of  ultimate  purposes  is  also 
a  classification  of  instinctive  desires.  Each  of  the  above  named  main 
divisions  of  conduct  has  its  subdivisions  with  its  own  instincts, 
primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  and  so  on  (pp.  80-84).  This  gives  the 
plan  of  the  volume.  Conduct  is  either  spontaneous  or  elicited,  and 
it  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  conservative  of  the  individual,  the 
community,  or  the  race.  The  true  balance  between  the  self-regarding 
instincts  and  the  social  instincts  is,  however,  not  yet  reached  (pp.  250, 
262—272);  and  this  creates  an  ethical  problem  which  I  do  not  think 
the  author's  biological  explanation  of  Conduct  is  calculated  to  solve. 
I  regret  that  I  have  no  space  to  comment  upon  the  important  chapter 
on  Elicited  Morality.  The  whole  book  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  no  doubt  will  prove  satisfying  to  those  who  accept  the  author's 
psychology.  GEORGE  S.  PATTON. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 
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Miinchener  Philosophische  Abhandlungen.     THEODOR  LIPPS,  zu  seinem 

sechzigsten  Geburtstag  gewidmet,  von  fruheren  Schulern.     Heraus- 

gegeben  von  A.  PFANDER.     Leipzig,  Barth,  1911. — pp.  316.     M.S. 

The  return  of  psychology,  in  recent  years,  to  introspective  analysis,1 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  series  of  essays,  written  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  but  exhibiting  throughout  a  marked  metaphysical 
and  epistemological  interest.  This  change  has  been  due  chiefly,  in 
Germany,  to  both  Wundt  and  Lipps  (neither  ever  the  mere  psycholo- 
gist); but  the  influence  of  the  latter  has  surpassed  that  of  his  senior 
colleague  in  this  respect.  The  kindly  earnestness  and  compelling 
honesty  of  the  man,  with  his  efficacious  perspicacity  and  tireless 
persistence,  have  inspired  a  unique  loyalty  in  his  students;  and  this 
influence  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  present  work, — in  broad 
philosophic  interest,  conviction  of  objective  reality,  close  analysis 
with  multiplication  of  distinctions,  dialectic  presentation,  and,  not 
less  characteristic,  independence  of  view  in  the  attempt  at  supple- 
mentary elaboration.  However,  the  strongly  'animistic'  emphasis  of 
Lipps  (with  his  energistic  terminology)  is  rather  wanting;  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  helpful  to  recall  that  the  writers  are  pupils  of  a 
Universal  Panpsychist. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  the  work  is  of  especial  interest  for  its 
exhibition  of  a  group-effort  by  the  German  mind  in  a  field  not  usually 
counted  congenial  to  it — namely,  that  of  the  psychological  as  opposed 
to  the  distinctly  metaphysical  treatment  of  philosophical  problems. 
A  certain  awkwardness,  to  be  sure,  is  apparent  in  the  pupils  which  is 
absent  in  their  master;  but  withal  their  use  of  the  method  is  remark- 
ably successful,  and  suggests,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  growth  in  meta- 
physical ability,  a  possible  rapprochement  of  the  two  types  of  mind. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  personnel  of  the  writers.  They  are 
all  young  (near  thirty,  excepting  one) ;  four  have  no  academic  con- 
nections, of  whom  one  (Ettlinger)  is  an  editor,  and  one  (Voigtlander) 
a  woman;  and  five  (v.  Aster,  Brunswig,  Fischer,  Geiger,  at  Munich, 
and  Reinach,  at  Gottingen)  are  Privat-Docenten,  while  Professor 
Pfander  is  the  editor  of  the  series.  A  personnel  so  varied  would  be 
hardly  possible  today  outside  of  'philosophic  Germany;'  and  the  work 
may  serve,  in  this  respect,  to  inspire  emulation. 

Most  of  the  writers  are  specialists  in  their  subjects,  as  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  these  essays  with  their  doctors'  dissertations  and  pub- 
lications since.  And  while  the  treatment  varies  from  the  most  syste- 
matic and  closely  reasoned  to  the  effort  of  the  virtuoso,  deep  grasp 

1  Cf.  Titchener,  Am.  J.  Ps.,  July,  1912. 
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and  considerable  originality  are  evident  for  the  most  part.  Only  the 
briefest  summary  and  estimate  of  the  several  essays  can  be  given  here, 
— with  the  aim,  however,  of  indicating  to  those  interested  the  essence 
of  what  they  may  expect  to  find. 

v.  Aster  (Neo- Kantianism  and  Neo-Hegelianism).  An  historico- 
philosophical  parallel  is  found  between  Hegel's  and  Natorp's  further 
development  of  the  Kantian  Deduction  of  the  Categories.  After  giv- 
ing an  excellent  statement  of  the  direction  made  necessary  by  Kant,  he 
sketches  the  deduction  in  Hegel  and  in  Natorp  (the  parallel),  and  con- 
cludes with  a  comparison  of  the  two  (the  contrast).  For  both,  the 
essence  of  knowledge  is  the  point  of  departure;  it  is  the  criterion  of  ob- 
jectivity in  concepts;  it  is  viewed  as  process;  and  Kant's  purely  factual 
(psychologico-historical)  treatment  is  rejected.  "The  relationship  is 
unmistakable."  But  they  differ  in  finality  (not  absolute  for  Natorp), 
in  the  estimate  of  Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  (for  Natorp  coordinate  with 
scientific  thought),  and,  most  important,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences 
— History  for  Hegel,  and  Natural  Philosophy  (mathematical)  for  Natorp, 
constituting  the  crown.  The  difference  of  emphasis  is  accounted  for  by 
the  deduction  from  space  to  time  (Hegel's  History),  and  from  time  to 
space  (Natorp's  Mathematics)  respectively.  This  contribution  shows 
excellent  grasp  of  subject,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  writer's 
previous  work,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  ingenious  analysis  and  exposi- 
tion,— with  which  disagreement  is  of  course  possible.  The  relatively 
high  estimate  of  Natorp's  metaphysical  powers  is  doubtless  demanded 
by  the  subject. 

Brunswig  (The  Ground  of  Moral  Obligation).  The  question:  Why 
ought  one  to  act  morally?  is  divided, — (a)  Is  moral  action  the  ideal 
ought-to-be?  (rational  basis),  and  (b)  Is  it  universally  binding?  (the 
Categorical  Imperative).  Of  three  senses  of  'ought'  (Ideal;  Obliga- 
tion; Actualization)  only  the  last  can  be  'real.'  Both  questions  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  through  logical  and  psychological  analysis 
respectively;  moral  action  is  essentially  ideal  action,  and  universal, 
unconditioned  obligation  is  an  empirically  known  fact,  to  which 
access  (the  cognitive  source  of  the  Categorical  Imperative)  is  possible 
only  in  crucial  Gewissenserlebniss.  The  essay  is  incomplete,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  estimate  justly;  three  further  questions  speci- 
fically set  (touching  performance,  objective  ground,  and  purpose, 
of  moral  action),  are  left  unanswered,  apparently  through  lack  of 
space.  The  questions  at  issue  are  really  assumed,  not  proved,  so  far 
as  appears  (v.,  e.  g,,  pp.  33,  45,  49);  but  the  fine  moral  conviction, 
and  the  abundant  variety  of  questions  (far  more  are  asked  than  are 
answered),  are  stimulating. 
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Conrad  (Perception  and  Conception).  The  relativistic  theory 
(degree-difference  only)  is  combatted.  Perception  and  conception 
really  constitute  two  kinds  of  experience,  differing  in  'presence*  of 
object  (varying  somewhat  from  Lipps,  therefore) — in  the  former 
self-present,  stable,  independent,  and  conducting  to  the  privacy  of 
things,  while  in  the  latter  the  object  (emphatically  'present')  is  re- 
vealed essentially  in  the  perceptual  aspect.  Conception  is  therefore 
dependent  (logically,  not  psychologically)  upon  perception,  and  its 
'borrowed'  character  gives  the  latter  a  'preference'  over  it — the  one 
schwebt,  the  other  steht.  The  treatment  of  this  ever-difficult 
problem  is  skilful,  and  contains  shrewd  reflections  and  important 
distinctions;  but  it  clearly  fails  to  escape  radical  inconsistencies,  and 
certainly  passes  too  briefly  over  the  relation  of  percept  to  object  (v. 
pp.  66  ff.)  to  convince  the  relativist.  (  Cf.  infra,  Selz.) 

Ettlinger  (Development  of  Space-perception  in  Man  and  Animals). 
Not  space,  but  localization  in  space  (local  signs)  is  the  proper  subject 
of  such  a  study  (so  Lipps).  A  (hylo-  pand  onto-)  genetic  interpreta- 
tion is  attempted,  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  new  Animal  Psy- 
chology, which  is  believed  (contrary  to  Wundt,  and  Lipps  in  part, 
therefore)  to  furnish  the  proper  fulcrum.  Taking  sight  as  the  most 
fruitful  field,  he  develops  his  theory  by  reference  to  Hesse's  classifica- 
tion. With  the  ever  finer  differentiation  of  the  light-perceiving  elements, 
there  is  developed  and  established  an  ever  richer  net-work  of  regulated 
combinations  of  movement  in  the  relevant  bodily  parts.  The  theory 
of  local  signs  must  be  complex;  neither  the  quantitative  nor  the 
qualitative  theory  alone  is  adequate.  His  theory  is  admittedly 
fragmentary,  and  the  author  expects  to  supplement  it  later.  The 
treatment,  rather  than  the  theory  itself  (partially  Lippsian),  is 
original,  through  its  use  of  the  new  material,  of  which  he  exhibits 
an  effectual  and  comprehensive  control.1 

Fischer  (^Esthetics  and  Science  of  Art).  The  writer's  aim  is  to 
lay  bare  the  heart  of  ^Esthetics,  as  a  phenomenology  of  pure  beauty- 
value,  by  decorticating  the  metaphysics  of  beauty  and  the  norm- 
theory  of  art.  ./Esthetics — a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  practical 
realm  of  beauty- values,  determined  with  instinctive  certainty — is 
neither  history  (not  being  an  historical  study),  nor  theory  of  art  (its 
factual  field  is  broader,  including  nature,  and  its  field  of  allied  problems 
is  narrower).  It  is  rather  a  study  of  the  principles  of  both,  with  an 
object  distinctly  its  own,  namely,  beauty,  which  like  truth  is  a  uni- 
versal ideal.  The  influence  of  Lipps  is  evident  throughout,  though 

1  Cf.  his  bibliography,  in  Zts.  f.  Ps.,  1908,  1910,  and  two  other  allied  treatises. 
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he  means  to  confine  psychological  study  to  art — but  with  only  partial 
success  (cf.,  e.  g.,  pp.  101,  106,  no,  112). 

Geiger  (The  Consciousness  of  Feelings).  Can  feelings  exist  (in 
various  ways)  while  actually  experienced?  Accepting  the  division  of 
feelings  as  emotional  and  sensuous,  he  divides  observation  into  simple, 
qualitative,  and  analytic.  All  feelings  can  be  observed  simply,  some 
qualitatively,  none  analytically  (i.  e.,  part  out  of  part,  hence  objec- 
tively, and  so  past).  Subjective  and  objective  elements  are  contained 
in  all  feelings;  but  in  the  emotional  feelings  the  former  element  is 
never  lost,  while  in  the  sensuous  it  gradually  yields  to  the  latter.  Their 
manner  of  being  differs  in  respect  to  inward-  and  outward-concentra- 
tion (accepted  from  Schultze  as  a  most  important  distinction) ;  the 
former  only  may  be  'unnoticed,'  in  the  latter  there  is  always  an 
"in-"  with  the  "toward "-consciousness.  The  Lippsian  intimacy 
with  inner  life  is  especially  pronounced  in  this  pupil,  whose  character- 
istic grace  and  familiarity  (cf.  two  other  works,  both  on  Feeling), 
rather  than  close  reasoning,  appear  also  in  this  treatise.  The  variation 
from  Lipps  appears  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  objectivity  of  feeling. 

Pfander  (Motive  and  Motivation).  The  most  significant  contribu- 
tion of  the  series  (excepting  possibly  Reinach's)  this  essay  means  to 
be  a  Prolegomena  to  a  Logic  of '  Voluntaria,'  and  constitutes  a  valuable 
supplementary  elaboration  of  the  Lippsian  viewpoint.  His  theory 
of  the  Imperative  (unpublished),  as  a  special  form  of  the  Voluntaria, 
the  author  believes  could  form  a  final  basis  for  ethics,  jurisprudence, 
and  pedagogy.  Ground  and  cause  should  be  as  sharply  distinguished 
in  willing  as  in  knowing;  "motive"  is  reserved  exclusively  for  ground. 
Will-act  and  will-action  (fulfilment)  are  wholly  different,  and  have 
each  their  ground;  will-impulse  is  based  upon,  and  choice  is  a  special 
form  of,  will-act.  Will-act  is  that  characteristic  act,  purely  inward 
and  self-determined  with  the  Ego-center  as  subject  and  object,  which 
precedes  and  initiates  will-action.  Motive  is  the  compelling  ground 
of  the  will,  and  motivation  only  the  peculiar  relation  between  this 
ground  and  the  will-action  based  upon  it.  Motive  is  different  from 
effort,  stimulus,  and  impulse,  and  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  support  (ideal) 
for  the  Ego-center,  which  alone  fulfills  the  will-act.  This  distinction 
of  motive  from  cause  enables  one,  he  believes,  to  avoid  confusion  in 
the  problems  of  duty  and  freedom.  Motives  are  real  only  in  so  far  as 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  determined  by  the  Ego-center;  and  willing 
follows  with  'necessity'  from  motives  and  character,  which  is  the 
freely-choosing  Ego-center. 

Reinach  (The  Negative  Judgment).     Again  the  effort  is  made  to 
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clarify  a  difficult  problem  by  making  distinctions.  In  general,  the 
recognition  in  assent  must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  judgment. 
In  particular,  since  judgment  is  twofold,  namely,  assertion  (Behaup- 
tung)  and  conviction  (Ueberzeugung), — two  wholly  different  parts 
of  the  theory  of  judgment — the  negative  judgment  must  be  considered 
in  this  twofold  aspect.  Herein  lies  the  original  contribution  of  the 
essay.  Further,  thing  and  relation  are  to  be  distinguished;  the 
former  can  never  be  judged,  but  its  correlate  (or  Sachverhalt),  either 
positive  or  negative,  may  be.  Finally,  relations  are  twofold,  namely, 
with  and  without  Sachverhalt;  only  the  former  can  be  judged.  With 
such  distinctions  made,  he  believes  that  he  avoids  the  difficulties  of 
the  traditional  view.  Positive  and  negative  conviction  (each  with 
positive  or  negative  Sachverhalt)  presuppose  positive  and  negative 
evidence  respectively,  which  in  the  former  instance — for  the  negative 
Sachverhalt — presupposes  positive  evidence  of  a  positive  Sachver- 
halt, and  in  the  latter — for  both  positive  and  negative  Sachver- 
halt— positive  evidence  of  an  opposing  Sachverhalt.  His  principles 
are  applied  to  the  'place'  of  the  negative  judgment  (not  dependent 
upon  consciousness),  copula  and  predicate  (negations  refer  wholly 
to  the  former),  limited  and  infinite  propositions  (dispensed  with),  and 
positive  presupposition  in  negative  judgments  (limited  to  the  case  of 
negative  conviction).  The  argument  is  most  compelling,  while  the 
shrewd  analyses  offer  only  occasional  opportunity  for  disagreement; 
but  an  inconsistency  seems  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  presupposition 
in  the  negative  judgment. 

Selz  (Existence  as  Objective  Determination).  This  may  be  read 
as  supplementing,  in  part,  Reinach  and  Conrad.  After  seeking  to 
refute  the  subjectivism  of  Hume  and  Kant,  he  finds  it  necessary,  for 
an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  perception  and  conception,  to 
make  a  threefold  distinction:  namely,  presence  (Dasein),  qualitative 
determination  (Wiebestimmtheit),  and  given-ness  (Gegebensein) — 
or,  the  principle  of  individuation  met  in  the  first  awareness,  the  deter- 
mination encountered  in  questions  of  attributes,  and  the  determination 
that  appears  in  consciousness  only  upon  reflection.  Thus,  indi- 
vidual objects  exist,  but  universal  objects  never  (Lipps  otherwise, 
therefore).  The  object  in  perception  and  conception  is  the  same  in 
act  (simple  meaning),  but  not  in  the  manner  of  presentation;  in  the 
former  it  is  posited  (gesetzt),  in  the  latter  presented  (vorgestellt). 
To  'really'  exist  means  to  be  posited  as  existing;  objective  determina- 
tion belongs  to  the  'real'  object,  but  not  to  the  merely  conceived 
object.  Dasein  as  applied  by  transfer  to  transcendental  things  in 
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themselves  is  the  same  with  that  of  objects  in  perception,  but  the 
manner  of  being  is  different.  This  necessity  of  Dasein  (so  Lipps),  in 
addition  to  the  other  two  elements,  is  overlooked,  he  believes,  in  the 
usual  theories,  which  are  discussed  in  conclusion  under  five  heads. 
The  author's  distinction  of  object  in  perception  and  conception  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  avoid  the  charge  of  begging  the  question  (v.,  e.  g., 
pp.  263,  273,  276,  286).  And,  in  fact,  only  by  constantly  recalling 
the  presuppositions  of  Universal  Panpsychism,  will  the  Anglo-Saxon 
reader  prevent  recurrent  irritation  from  the  writer's  tendency  to 
assume  the  vital  question  at  issue, — a  tendency  apparently  inherent  in 
the  German  language,  touching  just  this  problem.  The  essay  repre- 
sents, nevertheless,  an  able  and  stimulating  study  of  'objective' 
existence. 

Voightlander  (Freud's  Place  in  Psychology).  Based  upon  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  Freud,  this  essay  seeks  to  point  out  his 
general  significance  for  psychology,  which  is  presented  as  centering  in 
his  treatment  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious.  These  are  found  to 
become  characterizing  concepts,  and  to  clarify  the  relation  of  per- 
sonality to  work,  the  theory  of  association,  and  psycho-pathology  (in 
the  doctrines  of  'psychic  censor,'  'repression,1  and  'transfer').  The 
exaggerated  importance  of  early  character  for  subsequent  events  of  life 
is  criticised,  while  his  significance  for  the  total  view  of  life  is  praised. 
The  essay  lacks  congruity  and  compactness,  and  the  citation  of 
literature  is  incomplete.1  That  a  pupil  of  Lipps  should  find  so  much 
of  illuminating  value  in  the  abnormal  may  be  surprising;  but  it  is 
only  another  indication  of  the  admirable  honesty  which  this  teacher 
inspires. 

HORACE  C.  LONGWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal.  The  Fundamentals  of  a  New  Philos- 
ophy of  Life.  By  RUDOLF  EUCKEN.  Translated,  with  introductory 
note,  by  ALBAN  G.  WIDGERY.  London,  A.  and  C.  Black,  1911.— 
pp.  xxii,  377. 

Eucken's  philosophical  standpoint,  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with 
his  other  writings,  finds  in  this  work  its  most  systematic  exposition. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  approach  the  book  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  in  it  a  complete  system  of  philosophy.  Eucken 
claims,  rather,  through  a  careful  examination  of  life  at  the  present 
time  and  through  a  thorough  study  of  universal  history,  to  have 
discovered  a  more  fundamental  life-relation  than  has  hitherto  ever 
1  C/.,  e.  g.,  Am.  J.  Ps.,  July,  1911,  Jan.,  Apr.,  1912. 
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been  explicitly  recognized  and  made  the  basis  of  our  activity.  This 
deeper  basis  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  man's  relation  to  an  infinite 
spiritual  life  operative  within  him.  A  new  philosophical  synthesis 
based  upon  this  life-principle  and  bringing  out  clearly  its  revolu- 
tionary significance  in  all  departments  of  life  would  prove  far  more 
adequate  to  the  inner  need  of  our  time  than  any  system  which  we  now 
possess. 

Externally  considered  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  English  taste  in 
that  chapters,  paragraphs,  and  sentences  are  short.  The  vagueness 
that  prevails  in  certain  parts  is  due  to  difficulty  in  content  rather  than 
in  form.  The  translation  on  the  whole  seems  admirable.  It  pre- 
serves the  atmosphere  of  the  German  text  well  and  yet  is  surprisingly 
literal. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a  most  suggestive  and 
stimulating  critical  review  of  the  philosophies  of  the  present  day. 
This  forms  a  genuine  introduction  in  that  a  clear  realization  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  present  situation  reveals  the  necessity  of  discovering 
a  more  comprehensive  life-unity.  The  exposition  and  justification 
for  the  unity  which  Eucken  upholds  forms  the  second  and  larger  part 
of  the  book.  Part  III  points  out  briefly  the  general  consequences  of 
this  standpoint  when  applied  to  the  different  departments  of  life  at 
the  present  time. 

No  one  can  read  Eucken's  vigorous  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
life-organizations  of  the  present  day  without  realizing  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  possesses  unusual  insight  into  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  time  as  to  its  problems  and  its  needs,  and  who  is  able  to 
command  toward  its  solution  a  wealth  of  historical  knowledge.  His 
analysis,  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  a  result  of  the  examination 
of  continental  conditions  of  life,  seems  however  in  no  small  measure 
descriptive  of  much  of  our  own  culture. 

Life,  at  the  present  day,  Eucken  maintains,  "displays  a  serious 
incongruity  between  an  incalculably  rich  and  fruitful  activity,  with 
regard  to  the  material  side  of  life,  and  a  complete  uncertainty  and 
poverty  in  respect  of  its  spiritual  aspects"  (p.  xxi).  Our  culture  lacks 
soul  and  unity.  Disintegration  threatens  our  spiritual  life  in  conse- 
quence of  the  struggle  between  various  life-tendencies.  The  spiritual 
life  of  the  time  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  two  cultures:  an  older 
one,  which  makes  an  invisible  and  transcendent  world  the  primary 
center  of  life,  and  a  newer  one,  which  finds  in  sense-experience  the 
only  true  reality.  The  older  culture,  represented  in  the  religious 
system  and  in  Immanent  Idealism  (although  the  latter  is  more  or 
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less  of  a  via  media  between  the  old  and  the  new)  was  right  in  empha- 
sizing the  primary  character  of  spiritual  reality  but  not  in  rejecting 
the  world  of  sense-experience  altogether;  for  to  do  this  is  to  fail  to 
comprehend  the  fullness  of  reality.  We  can  never  go  back  to  this 
older  view  of  life.  The  strength  of  the  newer  culture  lies  in  its  re- 
action against  this  narrow  kind  of  transcendence  and  in  its  demand 
for  a  more  forceful  reality,  for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
sense-experience.  This  movement  has  brought  about  an  elevation 
of  the  material  aspect  of  life;  but  in  all  its  forms,  viz.,  Naturalism, 
Socialism,  and  ^Esthetic  Individualism,  it  makes  the  fundamental 
mistake  of  trying  to  derive  the  whole  of  life  from  relations  either 
to  the  environment  or  to  subjective  states  of  consciousness,  thus 
reducing  the  spiritual  life  to  the  position  of  a  derived  product 
and  denying  it  an  original  and  independent  existence.  If  sense- 
experience  is  the  only  reality,  if  nothing  can  transcend  it,  then  there 
can  be  no  universal  which  unites  the  manifold,  and  meaning  must 
disappear.  We  have  here,  of  course,  the  familiar  and  valid  contention 
that  mere  succession  does  not  produce  experience  of  succession,  that 
meaning  does  not  arise  our  of  mere  existence.  Eucken's  contention  is 
that  the  naturalistic  standpoint  implies  a  view  which  regards  life  as 
consisting  entirely  in  a  series  of  individual  points,  and  he  believes 
that  this  conception  is  still  exerting  an  influence  in  large  circles 
today.  The  individual  is  allowing  himself  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
point  in  an  infinite  process  which  reflects  no  content  back  into  his 
life.  All  work  madly  toward  the  furtherance  of  no  one  knows  what 
end,  since  it  will  never  be  experienced  by  any  one.  The  hopelessness 
of  this  view  of  life  as  an  impersonal  process  is  clear.  To  be  sure, 
alleviation  from  material  anxiety  may  be  furthered  but  this,  of 
itself,  will  never  bring  content  into  life,  nor  will  it  in  the  end  make  man 
less  a  slave.  Naturalistic  systems  forget,  moreover,  that  the  reality 
of  sense-experience  has  undergone  so  much  transformation  through 
spiritual  endeavor  in  the  form  of  science  that  what  is  left  is  hardly 
other  than  a  spatially  conditioned  spirituality.  Moreover,  they  are 
never  able  to  explain  in  terms  of  their  ideal  of  material  self-preserva- 
tion, and  consequent  utilitarian  conception  of  activity,  the  evolution 
of  an  independent  spiritual  experience,  such  as  manifests  itself  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  universal  history.  They  can  never  explain 
the  attitude  of  dying  to  live  (Stirbe  und  Werde),  of  activity  proceeding 
solely  from  inner  spiritual  compulsion  and  often  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  material  self-preservation.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  higher 
reality  in  life  than  the  sense-experience  of  naturalism. 
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Life  has,  then,  reached  a  serious  crisis.  A  vague  transcendent 
spirituality  without  content  cannot  satisfy  us.  Naturalism,  on  the 
other  hand,  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  all  meaning  in  life.  A  refusal 
to  seek  an  advance  from  this  position  is  really  a  decision  on  the  side  of 
negation  and  hence  a  further  step  toward  pessimism  and  dissolution. 
Eucken  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  present  must  face  this 
either — or,  and  he  is  trying  to  arouse  a  full  realization  of  the  position. 
The  problem  is  a  vital  one  and  according  to  our  decision,  so  will  the 
character  of  our  whole  life  activity  be  determined. 

Granted  the  division  within  life,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  our  attaining  to  such  a  synthesis.  In  answering  this  question, 
Eucken  adopts  the  view  of  Hegel  that  consciousness  of  limitation 
indicates  in  itself  transcendence  of  limitation.  In  other  words,  the 
very  keenness  with  which  we  experience  the  division  into  which  life 
has  fallen  is  living  testimony  to  a  deeper  unity  in  life.  Our  very 
seeking  betrays  a  depth.  "It  is  plain  that  there  is  something  higher 
in  us,  which  we  have  to  arouse  to  life  and  realise  to  its  fullest  extent. 
We  may  be  confident  that  the  necessity  of  our  being,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  desire,  will  also  reveal  some  way  by  which  it  may  be  satisfied" 
(p.  104). 

On  the  basis  of  this  optimistic  conviction  Eucken  turns  again  to  life 
as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  and  finds  as  undisputed  fact  certain  contents 
and  activities  that  could  never  arise  if  man  were  wholly  a  product  of 
nature.  Genuine  creative  activity  in  all  departments  of  life  certainly 
has  its  source  in  the  impulse  toward  spiritual  rather  than  toward 
material  self-preservation.  The  power  of  ideas,  or  perhaps  better 
said,  ideals  is  certainly  attested  by  universal  history.  The  concep- 
tions of  truth,  goodness,  beauty  disclose  to  us  a  new  order  of  reality, 
and  their  power  over  us,  in  opposition  to  natural  impulse,  evidences 
our  recognition  of  this  reality  as  the  primary  one.  True  love, 
expressed  in  creative  activity  with  respect  to  a  personal  or  to  an  im- 
personal object,  in  other  words,  true  material  self-forgetfulness, 
activity  proceeding  wholly  from  an  inner  spiritual  necessity,  can 
hardly  be  altogether  denied.  But  even  so,  as  matters  of  thought, 
such  conceptions  as  love,  duty,  responsibility,  freedom,  etc.,  reveal 
a  development  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.  The  attitude  of 
voluntarily  giving  up  one's  life  in  order  to  save  it  indicates  in  man  the 
presence  of  a  genuine  self-determining  activity. 

Eucken's  contention  so  far  then  reduces  itself  to  the  generally 
accepted  philosophical  position  that  life  is  not  exhaustively  described 
when  conceived  as  a  succession  of  individual  experiences  aroused  by 
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an  object.  It  exhibits  meaning  complexes  which  demand  for  their 
explanation  something  more  ultimate  than  the  man  vs.  world  concep- 
tion of  life.  What  Eucken  is  seeking  is  a  life-principle  which  will 
synthesize  the  spiritual  content  of  life  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
race.  He  really  makes  use  of  the  transcendental  method.  He  main- 
tains the  fact  of  spiritual  life  and  then  seeks  the  necessary  conditions 
of  its  existence. 

Eucken  admits  the  necessity  of  a  transition  to  metaphysics  at  this 
point,  but  says  it  is  a  metaphysics  which  arises  out  of  a  vital  demand  of 
life  as  a  whole  and  its  adequacy  must  be  judged  by  its  ability,  when 
appropriated,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  life  for  an  inner  elevation 
and  a  deeper  unity.  His  position  is  as  follows.  The  phenomenon  in 
man  of  independent,  self-conscious,  self-determining  activity  accord- 
ing to  spiritual  ideals,  forces  us  to  the  recognition  of  a  universal 
self-conscious  life  which  reveals  itself  to  man  and  can  be  appropriated 
by  him  if  he  will.  The  life  of  man  exhibits  two  levels — man  as  a 
part  of  nature  and  as  part  of  a  spiritual  order  of  reality.  The  latter 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  former,  hence  it  must  be  the  manifestation 
of  an  absolute  life.  Were  spirituality  a  mere  addition  to  nature, 
man  would  be  Prometheus-bound;  but  it  is  more  than  this,  for,  once 
recognized  as  the  center  of  life,  it  frees  man  from  nature  so  far  as  the 
direction  of  his  life  is  concerned.  Its  appropriation  brings  about  a 
revolution  and  entire  reorganization  of  life.  The  external  now  be- 
comes a  means  toward  advancement  of  the  inner  life.  The  movement 
is  no  longer  from  subject  to  external  object  but  is  one  within  life 
itself,  which  struggles  toward  its  own  perfection.  The  inward  life 
becomes  fundamental  and  that  which  sustains  a  world  which,  from 
the  merely  human  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  non-spiritual  but  which, 
doubtless,  is  a  lower  stage  of  reality.  Life  as  a  whole,  if  we  understand 
Eucken  aright,  is  a  process  in  which  the  world  struggles  toward  self- 
consciousness.  The  life  of  the  world  has  a  history  and  its  appearance 
in  man  marks  a  new  stage  of  its  development.  In  him  a  truly  self- 
conscious  life  reveals  itself  under  the  limiting  conditions  of  the  lower 
stage  of  reality  which  we  call  the  world  of  experience.  This  world 
is  essential;  for  through  activity  in  it,  spiritual  reality  wins  a  concrete 
form.  It  sets  itself  in  individual  points  and  advances  through  their 
activity.  Since,  then,  in  man's  activity  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
elucidating  itself,  his  activity,  in  so  far  as  he  allows  himself  to  be 
elevated  into  this  universal  world,  becomes  cosmic  and  objective  in 
its  nature  and  results.  The  further  development  of  self-conscious 
reality  is  thus  dependent  upon  man's  endeavors.  If  he  refuse  to 
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appropriate  it  as  the  guide  of  his  work,  then  spiritual  life  will  stagnate. 
Mere  activity  on  man's  part  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  self-conscious 
activity  proceeding  from  the  necessity  of  the  object,  *'.  e.,  activity 
based  in  the  absolute  life  which  is  ready  to  break  forth  in  him  when 
he  is  willing  to  transfer  the  center  of  life  to  this  realm.  The  decision 
can  be  made  at  any  point.  The  spiritual  life  is  in  so  far  democratic. 
Spiritual  reality  has  its  a  priori,  i.  e.,  it  has  inherent  laws,  but  it 
presents  itself  to  man  as  a  possibility  which  must  be  turned  into  a 
complete  reality  by  his  efforts.  It  is  an  ideal  toward  which  man  in 
his  individual  life  and  humanity  as  a  whole  can  only  approach  by 
incessant  activity.  Freedom  is  made  possible  by  it  and  demanded  by 
it.  Man  must  be  free  to  make  the  transition  and  free  to  obey  its 
self-determining  laws.  Man's  work  is,  then,  creative  in  the  sense  of 
actually  determining  reality  further.  His  life  wins  a  new  relation, 
that  to  an  absolute  life  transcending  him  as  an  individual.  His  work 
in  all  departments,  so  far  as  spiritually  guided,  is  genuinely  productive 
and  transcends  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object  which  the  psychical 
activities  as  purely  subjective  cannot  overcome.  The  work  in  these 
departments  must  be  judged  ultimately  by  the  gain  for  life  as  a  whole. 
The  results  of  one  form  of  activity  cannot  be  applied  directly  to 
another  but  must  be  mediated  through  the  whole. 

Eucken  repudiates  Intellectualism,  Voluntarism,  and  ^Estheticism 
because  they  are  products  of  an  overestimation  of  human  faculties. 
It  is  the  spiritual  life  as  a  whole  which  determines  the  function  of  each 
of  these  activities.  As  Eucken  has  promised  us  a  theory  of  knowledge 
this  year,  a  word  will  suffice  here  as  to  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
Thought  does  not  find  its  goal  in  itself  as  mere  erudition,  or  in  a  mere 
human  utilitarianism,  but  in  the  advancement  of  spiritual  unity  which 
its  work  in  the  world  brings  to  individual  and  race.  That  life  can 
unify  itself  is  the  presupposition  of  truth.  Its  proof  lies  in  the  actual 
elevation  to  a  state  of  self-determining  activity  which  its  acceptance 
brings  about.  Every  individual  and  every  epoch  has  its  own  peculiar 
unity  inherent  in  it.  Reality  is  in  flux  and  we  determine  its  form 
further.  Spiritual  reality  develops  in  time  but,  once  won,  it  tran- 
scends time.  This  saves  us  from  relativism.  Spiritual  life  has 
its  evolution,  hence  the  significance  of  history  which  enables  us  to 
determine  our  position  in  the  process. 

This  brings  us  to  Part  III  in  which  Eucken  makes  a  most  earnest 
appeal  to  the  present  to  seek  the  meaning  of  life  peculiar  to  it.  The 
spiritual  content  of  the  present  is  not  something  clearly  given  but 
it  must  be  won  by  spiritual  activity.  If  we  will,  we  can  secure  this 
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content  and  thus  really  advance  spiritual  life.  This  synthesis  will 
be  at  once  relative  and  time  transcending.  The  symbolical  form  is 
ever  relative.  Eucken  believes  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  direction 
for  such  work.  We  must  recognize  an  independent  spiritual  life 
and  the  necessity  of  our  activity.  On  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  latter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  system  of  philosophy 
must  emphasize  the  importance  of  self-conscious  activity,  he  calls  his 
standpoint  Activism.  Universal  history  shows  a  plastic  conception 
of  life  followed  by  one  of  mere  activity  upon  externals.  What  we 
need  now  is  emphasis  upon  self-determining  spiritual  activity  winning 
its  content  through  activity  within  experience.  Self-consciousness 
is  the  framework  and  it  is  our  task  to  fill  it  in  with  the  content  which 
our  age  is  capable  of  yielding. 

Eucken  is  no  eclectic.  The  material  that  he  appropriates  is  trans- 
formed and  gains  a  new  significance  through  the  integrating  principle 
of  the  whole.  His  emphasis  upon  the  life-process  as  the  starting 
point  for  philosophy  and  upon  the  fact  that  each  epoch  is  capable  of 
a  contribution  both  relative  and  absolute,  is  in  sympathy  with  philo- 
sophical thought  in  America  today.  And,  in  any  case,  however  much 
the  reader  may  feel  himself  compelled  to  differ  from  the  metaphysical 
conclusions  of  the  author,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  invigorated  and  aroused 
to  serious  thought  by  the  earnest  active  idealism  so  ably  presented  and 
supported.  Those  who  know  Professor  Eucken  personally  realize 
that  this  book  expresses  the  deep  conviction  of  a  man  whose  life  is 
guided  by  its  principles.  The  man  himself  is  an  inspiring  illustration 
of  what  he  means,  when  he  maintains  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  the  guide  of  activity  leads  us  into  a  state  of  true 
human  culture,  as  distinguished  from  the  learning  which  is  merely 
external  and  selfish. 

WINIFRED  HYDE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 
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Prolegomena    zur     Nalurphilosophie.     By    HERMANN    GRAF    KEYSERLING. 

Munchen,  J.  F.  Lehmann's  Verlag,  1910. — pp.  xii,  160. 

These  six  chapters,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  expound  in  untechnical  manner 
a  theory  of  knowledge  which,  like  that  of  Bergson,  sharply  separates  the 
knowledge  of  nature  from  that  of  life.  The  Kantian  criticism  is  regarded  as 
a  necessary  prelude  to  any  valid  philosophy  of  nature;  the  first  two  lectures 
accordingly  are  devoted  to  "The  critical  point  of  view,"  and  "Reason  and 
the  world-order."  Kant's  position  is  unshakable  in  the  following  points: 
that  our  world  is  Vorstellung,  shaped  by  the  special  forms  of  our  knowl- 
edge; and  that  these  forms  neither  apply  to,  nor  indicate  the  existence  of,  any 
extra-phenomenal  reality.  The  phenomenal  world  is  the  real  world,  and  all 
phenomena  are  equally  real, — physical,  psychical,  conceptual,  imaginary.  The 
task  of  critical  reason  is  simply  to  find  a  comprehensive  system  in  which  all 
phenomena  without  exception  are  assigned  a  place.  One  who  sees  a  ghost 
sees  a  real  thing;  but  when  one's  system  of  phenomena  is  complete,  it  may  be 
found  that  the  ghost  is  included  among  the  phenomena  which  are  psychological 
only,  not  among  those  that  fall  within  the  "physical  world." 

The  processes  of  reason  are  phenomena  like  the  rest;  and  the  chief  task  of 
a  general  phenomenology  is  to  define  the  relations  between  these  processes 
and  the  order  of  the  world,  to  interpret  the  correspondence  which  enables  us 
to  apply  the  principles  of  reason  to  the  anticipation  of  experience.  Kant's 
answer  holds  good  as  against  the  Hegelian  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  rational 
principle  constituting  the  world  of  objects;  also  as  against  the  common 
empirical  answer  to  the  effect  that  all  products  of  reason  are  but  abstractions 
from  experience.  The  logical  norms  are  indeed  unconditional,  and  in  a  sense 
a  priori;  hence  essentially  different  from  empirical  laws.  But  this  necessity 
is  to  be  understood  simply  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  alter  them:  they  are 
given,  just  as  any  other  aspect  of  experience  is  given.  The  laws  of  nature  have 
a  necessity  of  their  own;  but  of  course  they  are  not  logically  necessary  (Denk- 
notwendig)  because  they  are  not  logic.  The  logical  and  mathematical  norms 
are  necessary  for  thought,  because  they  are  thought,  and  thought  cannot  go 
behind  them.  The  correspondence  between  thoughts  and  things  may  be 
understood  by  considering  that  both  series  of  Erscheinungen  embody  the 
same  fundamental  principles:  "life  lies  deeper  than  the  antithesis  between 
body  and  mind." 

This  last  consideration  indicates  the  respect  in  which  the  Kantian  position 
is  inadequate.  Kant  sees  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human 
subject  only:  but  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to  take  a  wider  view, — 
one  from  which  the  knowing  man  is  seen  as  but  a  part  of  the  whole.  The 
critique  of  knowledge  must  become  a  branch  of  biology  (lecture  III);  the 
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proposition  that  the  world  is  Vorstellung  is  to  be  read  that  "the  world  of  any 
organism  is  its  own  environment;"  the  forms  of  knowledge  are  to  be  read  as 
"types  of  organization,"  and  naturally  vary  from  species  to  species;  yet  for 
each  organism  its  world  of  experience  is  real,  since  reality  can  have  for  it  no 
other  expression  than  that  which  its  own  organization  furnishes. 

It  becomes  apparent  then  that  the  concept  never  gives  the  "essence  of  an 
object,"  but  merely  indicates  the  way  in  which  an  organism  sets  its  experience 
in  order.  And  the  higher  concepts  determined  by  the  need  for  systematic 
unity,  so  far  from  bringing  us  nearer  reality,  carry  us  further  away  from  it. 
The  type  of  "  idealism  "  that  results  from  this  view  is  evidently  one  in  which 
metaphysics  is  impossible  as  a  science,  one  in  which  the  "idea"  is  as  unreal 
as  possible.  The  author  is  willing  to  assert  that  "the  world  has  no  plan,  no 
idea  or  meaning  at  its  basis;"  plans  and  meanings  are  phenomena  within  the 
part-world  of  human  society,  and  hold  good  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to 
make  themslves  acknowledged. 

But  there  exists  something  beyond  the  world  of  appearance  and  of  scientific 
law  and  concept, — and  a  knowable  something, — namely  the  living  ego,  or  more 
widely,  the  over-individual  and  over-empirical  "Life."  This  living  Ego 
"marks  the  point  at  which  idealism  breaks  down"  (p.  119)!  The  knowledge 
of  Life  must  bear  an  entirely  different  character  from  all  knowledge  through 
concepts  or  ideas;  a  truth  which  Bergson  is  accredited  with  being  the  first  to 
expound  with  entire  clarity.  Yet  Bergson's  report  of  the  process  of  immediate 
knowledge  or  intuition  is  j  udged  defective  in  comparison  with  the  reports  of 
the  greater  religious  mystics. 

In  comparison  with  Graf  Keyserling's  first  work,  Das  Gefuge  der  Welt, 
his  present  view  of  the  scope  of  knowledge  is  much  more  vital  and  complete. 
The  discovery  of  the  self  as  a  content  of  knowledge  is  a  momentous  one  for 
any  system;  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  step 
out  of  idealism,  or  as  a  step  inside.  It  gives  the  author  a  means  for  appreciat- 
ing and  placing  the  movements  of  thought  which  are  in  vigorous  play  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  barren  phenomenology  now  uppermost  in  Germany;  it  is 
not  wholly  surprising  that,  as  a  new  insight,  it  leads  to  a  certain  lack  of  per- 
spective within  the  new-found  region, — to  the  judgment,  for  example,  that 
Bergson  is  the  rightful  successor  of  Kant.  "The  'becoming'  of  Heraclitus 
answers  to  exactly  the  same  insight  as  Hegel's  'process';  and  Bergson's 
'duree'  is  but  the  most  precise  expression  of  the  same  thing:  Hegel's  'objective 
spirit'  is  identical  in  meaning  with  Bergson's  'elan  vital,' — and  Fichte's  'Ego' 
and  the  mystic's  'Godhead'  have  no  other  significance"  (p.  135  f.).  To  the 
reviewer  the  value  of  the  present  treatise  lies  wholly  in  the  evidence  it  affords 
that  this  school  of  German  criticism  is  influx,  and  is  coming  to  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  its  own  philosophic  heritage. 

W.  E.  HOCKING. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 
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Le  positivtsme  d' Auguste    Comte.     Par  PAUL   DUPUY.     Paris,   Felix  Alcan 

1911.— pp.  353. 

This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  treasured  by  devout  positivists.  M.  Dupuy 
has  subjected  Auguste  Comte's  thought  to  a  vigorous  criticism  in  which  mercy 
has  not  tempered  justice.  The  author  begins  by  attempting  to  dispel  what 
he  considers  the  common  illusion  concerning  the  novelty  and  the  originality  of 
Comte's  point  of  view.  M.  Dupuy  follows  Alengry  and  Dumas  in  pointing 
out  Comte's  indebtedness  to  Saint-Simon.  The  parallel  between  the  two 
extends  even  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  and  to  the  notion  of  the  three 
stages  of  thought,  which  latter  is  traceable  back  not  only  to  Saint-Simon,  but 
also  to  Turgot  (pp.  9,  313-314).  In  the  face  of  what  seems  literal  imitation, 
Comte's  violent  denial  of  any  obligation  is  puzzling,  to  say  the  least.  An 
admirer  of  his  genius,  like  Dumas,  may  diagnose  the  case  as  one  of  psy- 
chopathy, of  amnesia;  as  for  M.  Dupuy,  however,  the  explanation  is  much 
simpler:  Comte  manifests  a  lack  of  moral  sense  as  well  as  common  sense. 

The  author  discusses  successively  the  science,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
sociology  of  Comte:  all  sides  of  his  thought  are  put  to  a  severe  examination. 
Saint-Simon-like,  Comte  seeks  to  provide  a  firm  scientific  basis  for  his  science 
of  politics.  But  his  grasp  of  scientific  method  is  slight.  He  treats  geometry 
as  a  natural  science  (p.  49),  and  in  many  other  ways  shows  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  is  the  result  of  dogmatic  assertion;  in  any  case,  it  is  knowledge 
drawn  mostly  from  books  (pp.  77-78).  Huxley  considers  his  subordination  of 
concrete  to  abstract  sciences  an  enormity.  The  real  progress  of  recent  science 
owes  little  to  Comte;  he  fails  to  establish  the  difference  between  observation 
pure  and  simple  and  the  experimental  method  (p.  109),  and  does  not  recognize 
experimental  science  as  the  science  of  discovery,  and  therefore  of  progress 
(p.  in). 

As  a  philosopher,  Comte  manifests  a  profound  ignorance.  He  subordinates 
intellect  to  sentiment:  a  fact  which  for  M.  Dupuy  indicates  his  distinctly 
unphilosophical  attitude  (pp.  132-134).  Sentimental  also  is  his  logic;  he 
follows  Hume  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  cause;  nevertheless,  his  belief  in 
scientific  prevision  leads  him  to  prophesy,  especially  in  sociology,  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  But  a  perverse  destiny  has  never  confirmed  the  announced  facts 
(P-  173)- 

M.  Dupuy  finds  Comte's  treatment  of  the  Good  as  unsatisfactory  as  his 
treatment  of  the  True.  His  explanation  of  Comte's  choice  of  Love  as  the 
universal  principle  of  morality  is  perfectly  simple:  Comte  moralizes  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  Clotilde  Devaux  (pp.  174-175).  Here  also  sentiment, 
not  reason,  is  at  the  basis.  Yet  human  freedom  is  for  Comte  impossible; 
he  regards  man's  activity  as  subject  to  necessary  laws  (p.  202).  This  vacilla- 
tion between  the  '  scientific '  and  the  sentimental,  mystic  attitude  is  character- 
istic of  Comte. 

Art  is  also  treated  sentimentally.  In  brief,  to  quote  Valat,  "Auguste 
Comte  ignorait  la  philosophic"  (p.  213). 

Comte  regards  the  family  as  the  starting  point  in  sociology  (p.  215).     But 
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his  attitude  towards  woman  changes  fundamentally.  In  his  earlier  works 
woman  is  treated  as  in  every  way  necessarily  inferior  to  man  (pp.  220-221).  In 
the  Politique,  however,  woman  is  a  different  sort  of  a  creature.  Regenerated 
by  Clotilde,  Comte  gives  us  an  apotheosis  of  woman:  in  all  her  capacities 
"woman  is  destined  to  preserve  man  from  the  corruption  inherent  to  his 
theoretical  and  practical  existence ....  Women  are  beings  intermediate  between 
men  and  Humanity"  (p.  225).  This  sentimentality  affects  Comte's  entire 
thought.  Love  is  advanced  as  the  basic  principle.  The  adoration  of  Clotilde 
alive  and  the  cult  of  the  dead  Clotilde  expand  into  a  sentimental  mysticism 
which  is  the  final  form  of  the  positive  philosophy.  A  similar  change  of  attitude 
modifies  Comte's  view  of  political  economy.  It  is  no  longer  the  goal  of  the 
sciences;  it  is  now  a  'science  pretendue'  (p.  245).  M.  Dupuy  regards  Comte's 
notion  of  'Humanity'  and  his  pseudo-definitions  of  it  as  a  veritable  imbroglio. 
Similarly  confused  is  the  positivist  scheme  of  general  education. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  fails  to  find  any  unity  in  Comte's  system.  The 
development  of  his  thought  is  not  logical;  instead,  the  early  dogmatism  changes 
into  the  later  through  the  intervention  of  a  purely  extraneous  factor:  his 
passion  for  Clotilde  Devaux.  M.  Dupuy's  insistent  emphasis  on  this  passion 
as  a  dominant  factor  in  the  final  shaping  of  the  positive  philosophy  indicates 
pretty  well  his  general  estimate  of  Comte.  It  is  useless,  from  his  point  of 
view,  to  seek  for  logical  development  and  consistency  in  the  thought  of  a 
man  whose  dogmatic  conclusions  concerning  science,  philosophy  and  sociology 
hinged  on  purely  sentimental  considerations.  Comte,  who  trumpeted  to  the 
world  the  (originally  Saint-Simonian)  law  of  the  three  stages  of  thought,  was 
himself  the  chief  transgressor  of  that  law.  For,  thanks  to  Clotilde  Devaux,  the 
progress  from  theology  through  metaphysics  to  science,  ended,  in  Comte's 
later  works,  in  a  further  passage  to  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism  (p.  352).  The 
opponent  of  all  metaphysics  himself  propounded  a  metaphysic  full  of  incon- 
sistencies and  determined  essentially  by  his  own  sentimental  bias. 

The  author's  conclusions  concerning  the  positive  philosophy  are  wholly 
negative  in  character,  as  may  partly  be  seen  from  the  above  outline.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  hostility,  M.  Dupuy  does  not  give  the  impression  of  losing  his 
critical  temper.  With  the  evident  intention  of  forestalling  the  charge  of  being 
unwarrantably  severe  in  his  judgment  of  Comte,  he  has  ballasted  his  arguments 
with  a  mass  of  quotations  from  Comte's  own  writings.  It  is  an  anthology  of 
positivism  which  makes  melancholy  reading  indeed.  M.  Dupuy's  unqualified 
condemnation  of  Comte  does  not,  of  course,  tell  the  whole  story.  It  is  a 
frankly  pitiless  verdict:  the  author  aims  to  dispel  what  he  regards  as  the  utter 
delusion  concerning  the  genius  of  Comte.  He  has  emphasized  only  one  side  of 
positivism,  because  he  sees  only  one.  He  tends  to  minimize  the  influence 
which  Comte's  positivistic  point  of  view,  whether  consistently  reasoned  out 
or  not,  undeniably  exercised  on  subsequent  scientific  and  philosophical  think- 
ing. But,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  sentimental  effusion  which  the  cult  of 
Humanity  has  inspired  in  certain  quarters,  M.  Dupuy's  determined  attempt  to 
prick  the  positivist  bubble  is  distinctly  one  to  be  welcomed. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY.  RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
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Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Formal  Logic.     By  H.  S.  MACRAN.     Oxford,  The  Claren- 
don Press,  1912. — pp.  315. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  section  of  Hegel's  Subjective  Logik, 
with  an  Introduction  and  explanatory  notes.  The  translation  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  (pp.  111-284),  and,  naturally,  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  The  work  of  translation  has  been  done 
very  well,  and  will  prove  to  be  of  service  to  one  who  finds  the  language 
of  the  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  hopelessly  obscure.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  the  English  dress  of  Hegel's  thought  would  not  have  suffered  in  appear- 
ance had  italicised  words  and  phrases  been  used  in  the  translation  less  fre- 
quently. When  it  happens  that  thirty-four  such  words  and  phrases  occur  on 
a  single  page  (this  was  chosen  at  random),  the  monotony  of  the  fashion  wears 
upon  the  reader;  and,  really,  nothing  appears  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 

In  the  Introduction  (pp.  7-106)  the  author  reviews  in  outline  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  of  thought  and  its  implications.  In  this  review  one  finds  a  refreshing 
force  and  directness  of  expression.  But  whether  the  writer  always  remains 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  author  in  his  interpretations  is  a  debatable  matter. 
What  Hegel  really  meant  by  his  conception  of  pure  thought  is  a  problem  of  no 
little  difficulty.  Professor  Macran  says  he  meant  by  it  abstract  thought  (p. 
30),  and  by  abstract  thought  we  are  to  understand,  apparently  thought 
without  an  object  other  than  itself.  We  are  told  that  pure  thought 
must  not  be  "confused  with  our  everyday  thinking,  which  is  thinking  about 
something"  (p.  43),  the  implication  being  that  pure  thought  is  not  thought 
that  thinks  about  something.  And  with  this,  it  would  seem,  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  is  once  for  all  enclosed  in  such  a  hard  shell  of  abstractness  that  it 
finds  itself  powerless  to  emerge.  Professor  Macran  himself  feels  this  difficulty 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  Philosophy  of  Nature;  he  gets  himself  around 
this  difficulty  (not  through  it)  by  invoking  "some  one-sidedness  in  the  nature 
of  thought  as  a  whole  "  (p.  84).  This  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  of  thought  seems  to  be  wholly  innocent  of  the  lesson  of  the  Phenome- 
nologie  des  Geistes:  the  standpoint  of  what  Hegel  calls  absolute  knowledge 
has  not  come  within  its  ken.  At  any  rate,  if  Professor  Macran's  interpretation 
of  Hegel's  meaning  is  the  correct  one,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  Hegelian 
epistemology  must  be  laid  aside  as  a  useless,  if  indeed  gigantic,  undertaking: 
it,  then,  is  just  the  type  of  philosophy  which  Professor  Macran  deprecates, 
"the  complementary  absurdity  to  vulgar  realism,  one  being  a  philosophy  of 
thought  without  things,  and  the  other  of  things  without  thought"  (p.  82). 

This  insistence  upon  the  pharisaical  purity  of  thought  leads  Professor 
Macran  into  another  position  which,  to  some  at  least,  is  questionable.  I 
quote  a  few  of  his  statements.  "The  notion  of  science  as  having  for  its 
function  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  facts  is  not  true  of  any  science  that 
deserves  the  name"  (p.  12).  "While  the  different  sciences  only  oppose  the 
world  of  facts  in  particular  directions  and  respects,  philosophy  opposes  it 
absolutely"  (p.  13).  "It  is  not  facts  then,  but  this  new  supersensible  world 
of  absolute  truth,  only  to  be  reached  by  turning  away  from  the  facts,  that  is 
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the  real  object  of  philosophy"  (p.  14).  Now  if  all  of  this  be  true,  one  might 
appropriately  ask  whether  science  and  philosophy,  especially  the  latter,  are 
worth  the  pains.  Of  course  the  author  does  not  mean,  literally,  what  he  seems 
to  say;  if  one  reads  him  carefully,  one  discovers  that  he  is  only  interpreting 
the  Hegelian  view  that  truth  is  to  be  found  not  in  perceptual  or  factual  exist- 
ence as  such,  but  rather  in  the  existential  world  when  it  is  interpreted  by 
thought.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  this  view  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
fortunate; just  such  expressions  have  heretofore  brought  us  into  endless  con- 
fusion, and  aided  not  a  little  in  bringing  idealism  into  disrepute.  Certainly, 
the  least  one  could  do,  if  one  will  write  after  this  fashion,  would  be  to  define 
exactly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  'fact.'  In  answer  to  this  criticism, 
Professor  Macran  might  justify  himself  by  calling  attention  to  what  he  says 
later:  "A  primary  fact  is  the  starry  heavens  as  a  multitude  of  twinkling 
lights  out  there  above  me;  a  scientific  fact  of  physical  nature  ...  is  the 
astronomical  system  of  celestial  bodies"  (p.  87).  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
term  'fact'  is  used  here  in  two  entirely  distinct  meanings;  the  author  himself 
immediately  urges  that  "no  two  representations  could  be  more  diverse  than 
those  two  representations  of  the  stars"  (ibid.).  And  it  is  also  evident  that, 
while  the  science  of  astronomy  denies  one  of  these  facts,  it  as  certainly  asserts 
the  other.  To  say  that  science  busies  itself  with  the  denial  of  the  fact  is  not 
very  enlightening  unless  we  are  told  what  a  'fact'  is  and  what  its  'denial' 
involves:  the  most  that  can  come  of  this  is  misunderstanding.  And  the  same 
holds  with  double  force  of  philosophy. 

The  translation  of  the  Subjective  Logic  is  followed  by  a  Note  on  the  Contrast 
between  the  Hegelian  and  the  Popular  Conceptions  of  Formal  Logic  (pp. 
285-295),  and  a  Note  on  Hegel's  Theory  of  the  Syllogistic  Figures  (pp.  296- 
303).  The  explanatory  notes  (pp.  304-315)  will  prove  of  assistance  to  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  Hegelian  terminology. 

G.  W.  CUNNINGHAM. 

MlDDLEBURY    COLLEGE. 

Le  Genie   Litteraire.     Par  les  Drs.   A.   REMOND,   PAUL  VOIVENEL.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1912. — pp.  304. 

The  authors  of  this  work,  being  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  mind,  have 
undertaken  to  prove  a  sensible  thesis  (long  ago  upheld  by  Charles  Lamb),  the 
sanity  of  true  genius.  The  first  chapter  is  one  of  general  orientation.  The 
next  five  respectively  deal  with  (Chap.  2)  the  necessary  information  on  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  (Chap.  3)  the  physiology  of  language,  (Chap.  4)  genius 
in  music  and  mathematics,  (Chap.  5)  verbal  and  sensory  associations,  (Chap. 
6)  attention,  dreaming,  and  inspiration.  The  body  of  the  work  is  concerned 
with  anomalies  of  inspiration — the  effect  of  alcohol,  for  example,  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  Hoffmann,  Poe,  and  Verlaine;  the  action  of  hashish,  cocaine,  and 
opium  on  various  writers;  the  interference  of  bodily  illness,  as  in  Leopardi, 
and  the  like.  We  have  here  a  veritable  gallery  of  literary  portraits  of  diseased 
and  wayward  men  of  the  second  rank,  some  of  whom  might  have  been  of  the 
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very  first  but  for  the  disturbing  influences  which  our  authors  seek  to  explain. 
The  wealth  of  references  makes  an  index  of  names  desirable;  luckily,  this 
feature,  so  often  wanting  in  French  publications,  has  not  been  neglected. 
There  is  also  a  Bibliography,  in  two  sections,  of  354  titles;  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  209  entries  under  'Litterature,'  the  authorities  employed  are  generally 
excellent. 

The  main  interest  of  the  authors,  as  shown  in  the  concluding  chapters,  is  in 
the  relation  of  the  sexual  impulse  to  literary  genius  and  artistic  production: 
given  the  native  ability,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  the  prime  condition  of 
literary  excellence.  The  underlying  thought  is  nothing  new,  being  at  least 
as  old  as  Plato;  but  it  is  presented  in  a  new  light,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
modern  Continental  writers,  Freud  and  the  rest,  upon  the  identification  of 
human  impulse  as  a  whole  with  one  particular  form  of  it.  So  long  as  we 
remember  that  such  an  identification  is  metaphorical,  perhaps  we  are  safe 
enough.  Yet,  one  may  think,  a  more  tasteful  and  philosophic  way  of  repre- 
senting the  problem  of  genius  would  be  to  label  it,  'the  artistic  impulse  and 
its  regulation.' 

LANE  COOPER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Philosophic  de  la  Pratique  Economic  et  Ethique.     By  BENEDETTO  CROCE. 

Paris,  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1911. — pp.  vi,  371. 

The  practical  philosophy  expounded  in  this  work  is  an  application  of  the 
general  principles  developed  in  the  author's  Philosophic  de  I'Esprit.  The 
general  standpoint  is  that  of  an  immanent  or  objective  idealism  of  the  Hegelian 
order.  Reality  is  conceived  not  as  absolute  or  eternal  reason,  however,  but  as 
a  universal  life,  unfolding  its  possibilities  in  time.  This  idealism  is  divested 
of  all  theistic  or  religious  implications  and  interpreted  altogether  in  terms  of 
evolution,  reality  being  identified  with  the  process  of  development  in  which 
infinite  possibility  is  continually  being  transformed  into  infinite  actuality, 
and  unity  is  being  achieved  through  the  overcoming  of  multiplicity,  a  unity 
which  directly  resolves  itself  into  multiplicity  again  in  order  to  attain  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  unity. 

The  dialectic  of  universal  evolution  finds  conscious  expression  in  the  activity 
of  volition,  which  is  the  ground  and  source  of  man's  practical  life.  The  human 
will  is  both  determined  and  free — determined  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of 
definite  historic  conditions  which  constitute  the  situation  of  a  given  individual, 
and  free  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  individual  not  merely  repeats  or  reproduces 
its  historic  antecedents  but  adds,  or  may  add,  something  new,  an  original 
contribution,  to  the  given  situation.  Thus  necessity  and  freedom  reciprocally 
condition  one  another — freedom  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  actual  existence 
while  this  in  its  turn  represents  the  products  of  previous  achievements  of  will. 
But  freedom  may  fail  of  expression,  a  prey  either  to  the  resistance  of  brute 
fact  or  the  waywardness  of  arbitrary  caprice.  These  two  hindrances  to 
freedom  are  really  the  same  and,  being  the  negation  of  will  and  therefore  of 
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the  universal  life,  constitute  evil.  Evil  is  thus  identical  with  negativity  and 
unreality  and  as  such  is  opposed  to  goodness  which  consists  in  freedom, 
the  realization  of  the  universal  life  through  the  will  of  the  individual. 

The  human  individual  is  the  concrete  universal,  is  the  universal  spirit  at  a 
certain  situation  of  its  history,  a  certain  episode  in  its  career.  Hence  the 
individual  who  responds  with  all  his  powers  to  the  whole  situation  realizes 
the  universal  life  and  expresses  his  own  freedom  in  making  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  cosmic  evolution  which  consists  in  the  continual 
triumphing  of  life  over  death.  But  the  will  of  the  individual  is  constantly 
solicited  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  impulses  to  yield  now  to  one  and  now  to  the 
other,  thus  acting  arbitrarily,  and  negating  his  own  freedom  and  reality. 
Goodness  requires  that  these  cravings  of  momentary  desire  be  resisted,  de- 
mands in  fact  the  conquest  of  volitions  by  volition,  the  realization  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  individual  and  not  an  expression  of  a  part  of  his  nature. 
The  individual  who  thus  fully  realizes  himself,  making  the  most  of  his  situation, 
discharges  his  vocation  and  contributes  to  universal  progress.  In  his  life  the 
universal  spirit  achieves  its  utmost  in  the  work  of  its  own  evolution. 

The  practical  life  of  man  appears  in  two  forms,  based  upon  the  two  directions 
which  human  volition  may  take  in  its  activity.  These  forms  are  the  economic 
and  the  ethical.  In  his  economic  activity  the  individual  is  occupied  solely 
with  the  conditions  of  his  own  existence  while  in  his  ethical  activity  his  will 
reaches  out  beyond  these  narrower  interests  and  devotes  itself  to  universal 
ends,  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  cause  of  universal  progress.  The  author 
finally  considers  in  some  detail  the  leading  features  of  human  conduct  in  these 
two  principal  forms. 

HENRY  W.  WRIGHT. 
LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 

William  James.     By  EMILE  BOUTROUX.     Translated  from  the  second  edition 

by  ARCHIBALD  and  BARBARA  HENDERSON.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green, 

and  Co.,  1912. — pp.  vii,  126. 

In  this  little  book,  the  translators  have  admirably  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  original,  a  style  which,  in  certain  respects,  is 
quite  suggestive  of  that  of  Professor  James.  The  book  contains  practically 
no  criticism  but  aims  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  man  and  a  brief  characterization 
of  what  he  tried  to  do.  While  we  feel  that  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor James  are  hardly  more  than  hinted  at,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  an 
author  could  do  much  more  in  so  limited  a  space. 

An  introductory  chapter,  entitled  "Life  and  Personality  of  William  James," 
gives  an  account  of  James's  varied  and  unusual  training,  and  makes  especial 
mention  of  his  early  bent  toward  Swedenborgianism,  an  influence  which 
affected  his  mature  work.  The  chapter  contains  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
virility  and  spontaneity  of  James's  personality,  and  of  the  directness,  force, 
and  unconventionality  of  his  method  of  teaching. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  Professor  James's  philosophy. 
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Chapter  I,  "  Psychology,"  first  shows  how  James  approached  this  science  by 
way  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  then  describes  how  he  developed,  in  opposi- 
tion on  the  one  hand  to  atomistic  associationism,  on  the  other  to  the  substance 
of  the  spiritualistic  school,  the  conception  of  a  specifically  psychological 
experience,  the  total  immediate  content  of  consciousness.  Passing  from  the 
specifically  psychological  consciousness,  the  clear  consciousness  of  normal 
psychology,  Professor  Boutroux  shows  in  Chapter  II,  "Religious  Psychology," 
how  James  held  to  a  specifically  religious  experience,  an  experience  much 
broader  than  the  above,  and  one  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  possibility  of  our 
entering  into  the  inner  life  of  others.  The  scope  and  character  of  this  experi- 
ence are  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  'subliminal'  con- 
sciousness and  pathological  data  of  various  sorts.  In  Chapter  III,  "Prag- 
matism," we  are  shown  how  James  developed  and  applied  the  pragmatic  test 
of  truth,  and  how,  according  to  this  test,  the  psychological  and  religious  forms 
of  experience  are  of  more  direct  and  obvious  validity  than  the  scientific. 
Mention  is  made  of  James's  agreement  on  certain  points  with  Renouvier  and 
Pillon,  while  his  relation  to  Bergson  is  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  In  the 
short  chapter  entitled  "Metaphysical  Views"  Professor  Boutroux  first  calls 
attention  to  James's  theory  that  if  we  consider  the  brain  as  a  transmissive 
rather  than  as  a  productive  agent,  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  spiritual 
individuality  may  persist  after  the  disintegration  of  the  body.  His  repug- 
nance to  the  Absolute  of  the  idealists  and  his  acceptance  of  Fechner's  doctrine 
of  an  Earth-Soul  are  brought  out.  Finally,  stress  is  laid  upon  his  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  immediate  intuition  to  intellectual  cognition  as  a  means  of 
experiencing  the  relations  between  both  persons  and  things.  Chapter  V  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  principles  underlying  James's  educational  theory.  Education 
is  three-fold.  It  is,  first,  a  training  of  habits,  a  cultivation  of  mechanical 
possibilities;  secondly,  it  deals  with  the  idea,  an  instrument  which  enables 
us  to  make  free  use  of  the  mechanical  personality,  to  look  forward  to  unrealized 
possibilities,  and  to  utilize  the  past  in  their  attainment;  thirdly,  education  is 
concerned  with  the  notion  of  value,  the  direction  of  the  will  toward  certain 
ideal  ends  and  the  avoidance  of  inferior  ends. 

Quite  aside  from  any  object  which  Professor  Boutroux  may  have  had  in  mind, 
the  very  clearness  and  conciseness  of  his  exposition  tend  to  throw  into  relief 
certain  of  James's  positions  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  open  to  serious  question. 
I  shall  mention  but  two  such  positions,  his  conception  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  nature  of  conceptual  thought.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  recognized  that  to  treat  the  religious  consciousness 
as  something  fundamentally  different  from  the  consciousness  of  everyday  life, 
as  something  akin  to  the  'subliminal'  and  best  understood  by  reference 
to  the  pathological,  is  to  forego  all  possibility  of  exhibiting  a  rational  or  truly 
intelligible  character  in  this  form  of  experience.  Passing  to  the  second  point, 
Professor  James's  characterization  of  conceptual  thought  as  essentially  abstract 
and  dead,  one  must  recognize  here  an  old  error  which  has  often  been  refuted. 
The  concreteness  of  thought  does  not  depend  upon  its  being  exclusively 
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perceptual  or  merely  conceptual,  but  upon  its  being  truly  expressive  of  reality. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history,  both  of  science  and  of  philosophy, 
abundantly  proves  the  concrete  character  of  the  concept  through  bringing  to 
light  the  part  it  has  played  in  expressing  in  a  systematic  way  the  nature  and 
organization  of  the  real  world.  We  must  either  acknowledge  the  concreteness 
of  thought  or  deny  that  there  is  any  objectivity  in  our  experience. 

J    R.   TUTTLE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Science  of  Logic.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Accurate  Thought  and 

Scientific  Method.     By  P.  COFFEY.     London,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 

1912. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xx,  445;  Vol.  II,  pp.  vii,  359. 

As  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  this  work  "attempts,  in  the  first  place, 
to  present  in  a  simple  way  the  principles  of  the  Traditional  Logic  expounded 
by  Aristotle  and  his  interpreters;  secondly,  to  show  how  the  Schoolmen  contain 
the  true  basis  for  modern  methods  of  scientific  investigation,  inductive  no  less 
than  deductive;  and  finally,  to  extend,  rather  than  supplement,  the  traditional 
body  of  logical  doctrine  by  applying  the  latter  to  some  logical  problems  raised 
in  more  recent  times.  .  .  .  The  standpoint  of  the  present  work  is  that  of 
Scholasticism  as  conceived  and  expounded  by  those  who  represent  the  neo- 
scholastic  movement  in  modern  philosophy.  To  all  such  the  conviction  is 
common  that  no  recent  system  of  philosophy  contains  a  body  of  doctrines 
more  in  keeping  with  the  established  truths  of  science  than  are  the  doctrines 
of  Scholasticism." 

Professor  Coffey  shows  a  wide  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  present  work  represent  a  serious  attempt 
to  maintain  the  thesis  that  Scholasticism  is  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
results  of  modern  scientific  and  philosophical  research.  Though  we  meet  with 
occasional  references  to  Hegel,  Sigwart,  Lotze,  and  such  of  the  British  Neo- 
Hegelians  as  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  the  author  tells  us  that  his  main  debt 
is  to  Mercier,  Welton,  Keynes,  Venn,  Joyce  and  Joseph. 

Volume  I  includes,  besides  an  Introduction:  Part  I,  "  Concepts  and  Terms"; 
Part  II,  "Judgments  and  Propositions";  and  Part  III,  "Reasoning  and 
Syllogisms";  while  Volume  II  contains:  Part  IV,  "  Method,  or  the  Application 
of  Logical  Processes  to  the  Certain  Attainment  of  Truth";  and  Part  V,  "The 
Attainment  of  Science  and  Certitude." 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
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Instinct  and  Experience.  By  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912. — pp.  xvii,  299.  $1.50  net. 
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Die  Relativitat  der  Zeit.     KURT  BERNHARD.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XVIII,  3,  pp. 

311-323- 

Space  and  time  are  usually  conjoined  as  necessary  principles  of  thought. 
This  is  not  a  bad  generalization  if  it  is  further  understood  that  no  such  prin- 
ciples are  absolute,  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  arbitrary  assumptions.  As 
between  space  and  time,  however,  space  is  really  the  more  fundamental,  since 
it  can  be  conceived  of  apart  from  time  and  can  be  described  in  terms  of  its 
own  qualities,  as,  for  example,  in  geometry.  But  the  reverse  does  not  follow. 
Hence  time  is  relative  because  definable  only  in  spatial  terms.  To  give  a 
definition: — Time  is  the  medium  of  differentiation  in  space.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  without  time  there  can  be  no  change.  The  so-called  time- 
feeling  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  absolute  time,  for  it  can  always  be 
reduced  to  perception  of  changes  in  space.  Other  considerations  help  to 
prove  the  relativity  of  time.  Duration  is  an  interval  between  two  moments; 
but  moments,  i.  e.,  points  in  time,  cannot  be  defined  without  reference  to  space. 
The  best  symbol  of  time  is  the  straight  line, — an  obvious  spatial  analogy. 
Measurement  of  time  is  always  an  arbitrary  procedure  in  which  units  are 
chosen  such  as  will  best  fit  the  case  in  hand.  Yet  for  other  cases  different 
units  might  have  to  be  employed.  Thus  we  divide  time  into  days,  hours, 
minutes  and  so  on  because  these  units  happen  to  accord  with  the  motion  of 
the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  But  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system 
they  would  lose  their  meaning,  as  they  do  even  for  us  in  the  contemplation  of 
remote  past  ages  when  the  earth  did  not  exist  in  its  present  form. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

1st  Schopenhauer  ein  Mann  der    Vergangenheit  oder  ein  Mann  der  Zukunft? 

RICHARD  GROEPER.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XVIII,  4,  pp.  429-446. 

Schopenhauer's  early  popularity  was  due  in  large  measure  to  a  philosophy 
of  pessimism  which  the  world  has  since  outgrown.  His  future  influence, 
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accordingly,  will  have  to  make  itself  felt  in  other  directions;  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  long  be  powerful.  Schopenhauer 
created  a  new  philosophical  ideal.  He  was  himself  a  thinker  of  the  modern 
type,  profoundly  interested  in  science  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Philosophy 
after  him  could  not  remain  what  it  had  been  before,  scholastic,  secluded  and 
barren.  Through  him  it  was  revivified  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Without  Schopenhauer,  one  may  say,  there  could  have  been 
no  Fechner;  without  Fechner,  no  Wundt.  These  qualities  of  Schopenhauer 
and  his  further  merit  as  a  stylist  do  not  prove  the  inner  worth  of  his  philosophy. 
Here  his  claim  is  founded  on  his  breadth  of  view  (he  aimed  at  totality)  and  on 
his  central  doctrine  of  Will.  Though  Schopenhauer  was  unaware  of  its  full 
significance,  the  evolutionary  theory  was  just  forthcoming  as  if  to  express  in 
scientific  terms  his  own  metaphysical  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence. 
But  quite  independently  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  Will  gained  a  strong 
position  in  subsequent  thought,  affecting  the  whole  current  of  psychology, 
religion  and  literature.  Particularly  in  the  latter  its  influence  is  still  at  work. 
To  mention  Hauptmann  and  Ibsen  is  to  suggest  their  kinship  with  Schopen- 
hauer; and  other  writers  like  Strindberg,  Tolstoi  and  Gorki  exhibit  similar 
tendencies. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

Nietzsche  und  der  Pragmatismus.    EGGENSCHWYLER.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XVIII, 

4,  pp.  447-455- 

In  his  recent  book  Un  Romantisme  Utilitaire  Rene  Berthelot  holds  that 
Nietzsche  was  a  disciple  of  the  utilitarians  and  a  forerunner  of  pragmatism. 
What  a  daring  attempt  toward  classification  at  any  price !  Nietzsche  was  too 
original  and  independent  to  be  thus  "historically  explained."  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  resemblances  between  Nietzsche  and  James.  Both  fought  the  old 
one-sided  rationalism  which  regarded  man  as  merely  a  logical  being.  Both 
insisted  upon  the  superior  power  of  the  instinctive,  unreflective  elements  in 
human  nature.  Both  believed  error  to  be  inevitable  and  frankly  called  in 
question  the  usefulness  of  truth.  But  their  positive  doctrines,  epistemological 
and  ethical,  were  fundamentally  different.  James  converted  his  epistemo- 
logical uncertainty  into  a  moral  formula  and  bade  men  take  their  fine  feelings 
for  arguments,  their  strong  convictions  for  truths.  He  was  thus  led  to  exalt 
the  religious  attitude  of  submission  to  a  received  ethical  system  and  obedience 
to  God.  Nietzsche  sharply  distinguished  theory  of  knowledge  from  wisdom  of 
life,  denying  their  interrelation.  In  ethics  he  glorified  spiritual  abandonment, 
extreme  individualism,  the  Will  to  Power. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

N co-Darwinism  et  Neo- Lamarckism.     H.  LEBRUN.     Rev.  Neo-Sc.,  XIX,  75, 

PP-  379-4°3- 

The  neo- Darwinists  have  to  agree  that  evolution  is  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  is,  in  a  way,  determined.  Otherwise,  variations  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  selection.  The  early  Darwinists  considered  the  conflict  of  the 
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individual  with  his  environment  the  sole  cause  of  biogenetical  phenomena- 
For  fear  of  falling  into  Lamarckism  they  neglected  a  study  of  the  organism 
itself.  Since  then,  the  microscopic  researches  of  W.  Roux  and  his  assistants 
at  Halle  have  led  to  the  theory  of  cellular  selection,  which  is  based  on  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  living  organisms.  The  disciples  of  Roux  are  called  organi- 
cists,  which  indicates  that  they  do  not  give  a  complete  system  of  evolution. 
They  seek  merely  to  elucidate  anatomical  and  histological  differentiation. 
According  to  their  theory,  cellular  protoplasm  is  composed  of  many  substances, 
responding  differently  to  diverse  excitations.  The  most  active  of  these 
properties  finally  occupies  the  entire  cell.  As  excitation  varies  with  situation, 
it  follows  that  all  the  cells  of  the  body  are  differentiated  according  to  position. 
Strife  between  cells  determines  the  direction  of  cellular  variation.  In  one 
cell  contractile  substance  becomes  a  muscular  element;  in  another,  an  ab- 
sorbent element  develops  into  a  glandular  cell;  and  in  a  third,  a  substance 
capable  of  transmitting  impressions  becomes  a  nerve  cell.  In  time,  func- 
tional excitation  becomes  so  inherently  a  need,  that  its  absence  means  atrophy 
and  death  for  the  cell.  Not  only  the  soft  elements,  as  muscles,  nerves,  and 
glands,  but  also  osseous  tissues  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  effort; 
and  this  is  not  necessarily  the  direction  given  by  heredity.  The  healing  of 
fractured  bones  is  a  case  in  point,  and  is  a  modification  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Darwinian  theory.  For  Roux,  heredity  is  continually 
combined  with  functional  excitation,  and  its  r61e  is  restricted  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  special  chemical  composition  of  the  sexual  cells;  but  he  does  not 
indicate  how  the  somatic  characters  become  a  part  of  the  chemically  con- 
stituted germ-plasm.  The  theory  of  Roux  depends  upon  experience  for  an 
explanation  of  known  facts,  and  his  method  is  truly  scientific.  That  of 
Weissmann,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  a  false  basis  and  proceeds  by  the 
aid  of  imagination,  to  apply  old  selectionist  theories  to  recently  discovered 
cytological  facts.  His  theory  of  ancestral  plasms  is  largely  that  of  Jaeger 
and  Nussbaum,  concerning  the  continuity  of  life  in  the  germ-plasm.  Not 
all  of  the  germ-plasm  in  the  ovum  is  used  to  form  the  soma,  but  a  little  is 
kept  in  reserve  to  form  the  ovum  of  the  following  generation.  After  having 
tried  to  explain  ontogenesis,  Weissmann  tried  also  to  explain  phylogenesis  and 
the  formation  of  new  species.  Here  he  followed  Darwin  rather  than  Lamarck, 
for  he  considered  the  germ  cells  to  be  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  the 
modifying  action  of  the  milieu.  He  failed  to  prove,  however,  that  the  selection 
of  favorable  variations  can  explain  adaptation,  evolution,  heredity,  or  regres- 
sion. Finally,  he  modified  his  theory  to  accord  more  nearly  with  that  of  Roux, 
and  introduced  a  conception  of  invisible  particles  having  a  determined  form 
in  the  nucleus.  In  his  last  theory,  as  in  the  first,  he  recognizes  two  elements 
in  the  cell, — morphoplasm  for  the  cellular  body  and  idioplasm  for  the  nucleus. 
The  living  substance  in  the  nucleus  is  different  from  purely  chemical  sub- 
stances, in  that  it  is  capable  of  nourishing  itself  and  of  reproducing  itself. 
The  biophores,  or  elementary  particles,  are  found  in  larger  groups,  called 
determinants;  and  these,  in  turn,  form  perceptible  granules  called  ides.  He 
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has  applied  the  conception  of  Roux  concerning  the  strife  of  parts  within  the 
organism  to  the  products  of  his  imagination,  the  determinants,  in  order  to 
provide  for  germinal  selection.  In  the  ovum,  when  the  determinants  are 
reproduced  by  division,  the  resulting  parts  are  never  equal  in  size  or  in  force, 
and  there  results  a  strife  for  nutrition  and  life.  It  follows  that  those  organs 
which  are  already  determined  in  the  ovum  by  the  robust  determinants  will  be 
stronger  and  better  developed,  and  that  in  each  generation  the  advantageous 
characters  will  accumulate  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Many  of  Weissmann's 
fundamental  notions  are  no  longer  accepted.  The  theory  of  germinal  selection 
rests  finally  upon  the  dogma  of  Darwin,  but  Weissmann  makes  of  it,  as  of 
the  other  problems,  a  mere  matter  of  words  and  abstractions.  A  theory 
founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  particles  representing  the  elementary  characters 
of  the  individual  is  an  impossible  one;  for  if  the  characters  are  abstract  they 
are  of  no  use,  and  if  they  are  not  abstract  they  are  impossible. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

L'oubli  et  la  personnalite.  L.  DUGAS.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVII,  10,  pp.  338-358. 
Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  memory  but  relatively  little 
to  the  study  of  forgetting.  They  are  intimately  connected,  however.  For- 
getting is  not  the  absence  but  the  flight  of  memory;  it  is  the  inability  to  recall 
rather  than  to  retain.  Some  think  that  a  thing  once  learned  will  always  leave 
some  trace  in  memory,  as  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  a  thing 
forgotten  is  relearned.  There  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  forgetting. 
In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  and  normal  and  in  others  it  is  abnormal  and 
marks  a  disintegration  of  the  self.  The  unity  of  memory  depends  upon  a 
dropping  out  of  unimportant  factors  in  a  given  experience,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  important  factors  are  forgotten,  unity  is  destroyed.  The  growth 
of  an  individual  is  largely  made  possible  by  the  selective  function  of  memory, 
and  selection  is  a  process  of  leaving  out  as  well  as  of  choosing.  A  memory 
system  constitutes  the  personality.  Several  such  systems  may  exist  side  by 
side  and  relatively  disconnected  in  the  same  individual  without  pathological 
results.  Such  memory  systems  need  not  be  incompatible  as  in  some  striking 
abnormal  cases.  It  is  through  this  breaking  up  of  the  individual's  interests 
into  systems  that  an  artist  or  scientist  may  so  easily  drop  professional  for 
private  life.  Memory  hangs  together  in  a  single  mass  and  is  indeed  the  per- 
sonality replete  with  all  its  wealth,  as  forgetting  is  the  personality  broken  and 
ruined.  Memory  is  never  atomic  but  always  synthetic.  This  is  why  it  takes 
the  whole  personality  to  explain  the  particularities  of  remembrance  and  for- 
getting. Memory  is  then,  in  a  sense,  the  personality;  forgetting,  the  loss  of 
personality;  and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  two  goes 
beyond  the  phenomena  themselves  and  exhibits  the  evolution  of  the  self. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 
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The  Schema  of  Introspection.     E.  B.  TITCHENER.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  XXIII,  4,  pp. 

485-508. 

In  a  previous  paper  the  author  pointed  out  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
' Introspection.'  By  it  he  here  refers  to  "methods  that  are  scientifically  avail- 
able and  that  appear  to  have  been  actually  employed."  Introspection  is  a 
generic  term.  It  "presupposes  the  standpoint  of  descriptive  psychology." 
The  introspective  method  in  psychology  is  closely  analogous  to  observation 
and  experiment  in  chemistry  or  biology,  but  when  so  taken  we  must  beware 
of  the  'stimulus  error'  and  of  confusing  description  with  explanation.  Intro- 
spection "implies  two  things:  attention  to  the  phenomena,  and  record  of  the 
phenomena."  Description  must  proceed  in  terms  of  'content  processes,' 
and  must  be  pushed  just  as  far  as  possible.  That  the  results,  so  far  have  been 
meagre  and  confused  with  extraneous  material  should  not  make  us  cease  from 
"plodding  the  low  posteriori  road  of  observation."  "A  tentative  application 
of  G.  E.  Miiller's  formula  to  the  recent  experimental  work  on  Thought  and 
Volition  confirms  the  results  of  the  foregoing  theoretical  discussion,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  raises  a  number  of  further  methodological  questions." 

H.    G.   TOWNSEND. 

The  Philosophy  of  Bergson.    BERTRAND  RUSSELL.     Monist,  XXII,  pp.  321- 

347- 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Russell's  article  consists  of  a  statement  of  Bergson's 
theories  of  life  and  matter,  intellect  and  intuition,  duration,  memory  and 
freedom,  largely  in  Bergson's  own  words.  The  second  part  is  a  criticism  of 
these  theories,  as  follows.  Bergson's  fundamental  doctrines  are  those  of  space 
and  time.  Space  is  important  because  through  it  he  condemns  the  intellect; 
and  time  because  through  it  he  vindicates  freedom  and  change  and  explains 
the  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  The  lack  of  support  for  his  view  that 
'greater'  and  'less'  necessarily  imply  the  spatial  relation  of  container  and 
contained  is  characteristic  of  his  system  as  a  whole.  His  insistence  on  the 
spatial  character  of  numbers  arises  from  a  radical  misconception  of  the  abstract 
nature  of  numbers,  and  from  a  confusion  between  numbers  as  a  general  con- 
cept, various  particular  numbers,  and  various  collections  to  which  the  par- 
ticular numbers  are  applicable.  The  number  12,  for  example,  as  such  is  too 
abstract  to  be  pictured  in  space;  it  is  the  common  quality  of  all  collections  of 
twelve  units.  Bergson's  condemnation  of  the  intellect  rests  on  the  theory 
that  every  plurality  of  separate  units  involves  space.  Generalizing  from  his 
personal  habit  of  visualizing,  he  declares  that  all  separateness  involves  space: 
hence  abstract  ideas  and  the  whole  intellect  depend  on  the  habit  of  picturing 
things  in  space.  The  conclusion  thus  rests  on  a  personal  idiosyncrasy,  leading 
to  a  mistaken  notion  of  thought.  Bergson's  whole  treatment  of  mathematics 
is  in  error,  because  he  disregards  the  more  recent  developments  in  mathematical 
theory;  for  the  paradox  of  motion  is  swept  away  by  the  mathematical  con- 
ception of  motion  as  a  relation,  not  a  thing.  Bergson's  theory  of  duration 
constantly  presupposes  the  ordinary  idea  of  time  which  he  repudiates.  His 
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definitions  of  past  and  present  are  in  terms  of  'now'  and  'no  longer' — 
they  assume  the  notion  of  the  past  as  outside  the  present.  When  Bergson 
speaks  of  the  past  as  only  idea,  as  mingling  with  the  present,  he  really  means 
our  present  memory  of  the  past;  for  when  the  past  occurred,  it  was  as  active 
as  the  present  is  now.  His  theory  of  time  therefore  really  omits  time  alto- 
gether. A  similar  confusion  in  Matter  and  Memory  exists  between  the  actor 
knowing  and  the  object  known.  The  distinction  between  subject  and  object 
is  altogether  lacking  in  Bergson's  philosophy;  and  if  one  rejects  this  identifica- 
tion, the  whole  system  collapses:  the  theories  of  time  and  space,  freedom, 
the  condemnation  of  the  intellect,  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the 
view  of  the  universe  as  perpetual  change,  as  unreflecting,  purposeless  activity. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

The  Causal  Relation  between  Mind  and  Body.     HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL. 

J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  pp.  477-490. 

The  idea  of  a  causal  relation  between  mind  and  body  is  due  to  an  attempt  to 
make  a  concept  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  "world  of  immediate  experience" 
and  the  world  of  "reflection  upon  this  immediate  experience,"  which  is 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  worlds  of  "sense,"  of  "science,"  and  of 
"mechanism" — to  adopt  James's  diverse  Worlds  of  Reality  whose  concepts 
and  relations  are  non-transferable,  are  real  only  internally  to  each  system.  In 
the  field  of  introspective  observation,  our  volitional  experience  gives  rise  to 
the  concept  of  efficiency,  which  we  have  carried  over  into  the  physical  world, 
thus  bringing  the  idea  of  efficiency  into  causation.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  of  efficiency  in  the  realm  of  nature,  where  causation  depends  on  the 
idea  of  invariable,  certain  and  unconditional  sequences.  The  activities  of 
body,  without  reference  to  consciousness,  may  be  considered  causally;  but  if 
we  maintain  this  objective  attitude  we  study  behavior  which  has  no  connection 
with  mind,  and  the  concept  of  efficiency  appears  not  to  apply.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  study  changes  in  consciousness,  where  efficiency  is  manifest, 
unconditional  and  invariable  sequence  is  not  apparent.  If  we  hold  that  a 
bodily  state  causes  a  mental  change,  we  assume  without  evidence  efficiency  in 
physical  nature;  or  if  we  hold  that  a  mental  state  causes  a  bodily  act,  we 
disregard  the  phenomena  of  habit,  in  which  no  antecedent  mental  state  occurs. 
Moreover,  though  certain  states  often  follow  given  bodily  activities  and  vice 
versa,  the  sequence  is  not  invariable.  But  if  we  do  not  take  the  leap  to  the 
physical  world,  introspection  shows  nerve  activities  and  objects  of  the 
outer  world  as  complex  systems  within  consciousness,  so  that  a  neururgic- 
noetic  correspondence  may  take  place,  while  remaining  in  the  realm  where 
causation  does  not  apply.  When  this  correspondence  appears  to  be  only 
partial,  one  of  the  states,  mental  or  nervous,  has  fallen  below  the  surface  of 
awareness  and  has  been  overlooked. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 
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Uber  die   Unterscheidung  zwischen  logischer  und  empirischer  Wahrheit.     F.  M. 

URBAN.    V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXVI,  2,  pp.  195-228. 

The  author  begins  by  pointing  out  that  propositions  are  usually  divided  into 
three  groups.  First,  definitions,  as  those  in  geometry  and  anatomy.  Second, 
expressions  of  identity  (equations)  or  of  relation,  which  are  by  no  means  formu- 
lated promiscuously  but  always  according  to  certain  related  groups.  Third, 
the  class  of  propositions  comprising  the  expression  of  an  event.  A  science  is 
merely  a  group  of  propositions  which  expresses  a  part  of  experience.  The 
purpose  of  science  is  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  logical  deduction  from  a 
given  group  of  propositions.  A  proposition  is  true  if  it  represents  a  given 
circumstance  in  our  experience,  which  characteristic  we  will  call  empirical 
truth.  Mathematics,  however,  is  the  best  known  example  of  a  science  which 
employs  only  pure  logical  operations  for  the  derivation  of  its  formulas.  In 
its  universality,  the  main  proposition  comprises  more  than  our  immediate 
experience  can  prove,  because  it  is  general  and  we  have  experience  only  of  the 
particular.  Therefore,  since  in  a  complete  system  the  separate  axioms  are 
independent,  we  do  not  question  its  logical  truth,  but  only  its  empirical 
truth.  The  fact  that  in  geometry  and  natural  science  we  find  systems 
of  propositions  which  are  apparently  manifest  and  from  which  we  can 
undoubtedly  deduce  an  unlimited  number  of  propositions  which  are  veri- 
fied in  our  experience,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  greatest  interest  and  to 
leave  us  with  the  question  as  to  how  we  get  these  propositions  and  how 
such  a  system  is  distinguished  from  others  with  equally  manifest  proposi- 
tions. In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  formation  of  our  mathematical  propositions.  However,  our  knowledge 
of  the  historical  process  of  the  formation  of  the  Euclidean  axioms  is  very 
limited;  likewise  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  axioms.  The  common 
explanation  of  the  numerous  theories  is  that  all  knowledge  begins  with  expe- 
rience and  the  question  only  arises  as  to  whether  all  knowledge  likewise 
originates  from  experience.  The  history  of  mechanics  shows  clearly  what 
the  history  of  geometry  does  not,  namely,  that  its  axioms  are  not  the  beginning 
of  its  history,  but  the  result  and  conclusion  of  development.  The  historical 
development  of  a  science  begins  with  propositions  of  only  slight  universality 
whose  empirical  origin  is  more  or  less  clearly  evident.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  natural  sciences,  but  even  of  algebra.  These  propositions  are  in  turn 
united  into  one  system,  from  which  we  soon  reach  more  general  propositions 
(Obersdtze)  by  idealizing  our  experience,  and  the  formation  of  such  systems  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  goal  of  our  scientific  efforts.  The  ideal  of  science  would 
be  reached  if  we  could  explain  all  our  experiences  from  a  limited  number  of 
fundamental  propositions.  Furthermore,  efforts  are  ever  directed  toward 
constructing  a  system  of  the  greatest  possible  stability  which  will  be  immune 
from  future  variations  or  changes.  However,  this  demand  is  answered  by 
systems  which  best  agree  with  present  experience.  Though,  in  the  future, 
changes  should  be  necessary  in  the  Euclidean  axioms,  they  can  only  be  very 
slight.  The  investigations  of  many  men  such  as  Royce,  Couturat,  Pierce, 
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and  especially  B.  Russell,  have  shown  that  the  presuppositions  of  logic  also 
suffice  for  the  deductions  in  Algebra,  and  that  accordingly  all  existing  notions 
(Begriffe)  of  pure  mathematics  may  be  defined  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  simpler  notions.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  this  process 
of  the  alliance  of  systems  will  likewise  make  rapid  progress  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  science.  Thus,  we  might  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  historical 
development  of  a  science,  we  begin  with  empirical  truths,  and  by  careful 
generalization  and  induction  we  arrive  at  fewer  and  more  universally  valid 
logical  truths.  Ultimately  the  logical  truth  of  such  a  scientific  system  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  each  of  its  propositions  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 
supposition from  which  it  was  derived.  Its  empirical  truth,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  consist  in  the  agreement  of  these  same  propositions  with  the  data  of  our 
experience. 

EMANUEL  R.  ENGEL. 

On   Relations;  and  in    Particular  the    Cognitive   Relation.     S.   ALEXANDER. 

Mind,  N.  S.,  No.  83,  pp.  305-328. 

I.  Relations  are  the  whole  situation  into  which  terms  enter,  so  far  as  the 
situation  concerns  the  relation.  Relations  need  not  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  the  mind.  It  is  only  the  categorical  character  of  such  relations  as  likeness, 
difference,  identity,  etc.,  which  misleads  into  attributing  to  them  a  subjective 
origin.  What  the  objective  situations  which  constitute  such  relations  as 
likeness,  difference,  etc.,  are,  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  full  inquiry  into 
universals  and  particulars.  2.  In  the  strict  sense  relations  are  neither  internal 
nor  external  to  their  terms.  They  are  internal  to  their  terms  in  the  sense 
that  they  cannot  exist  independently  of  their  terms.  If  we  separate  the 
world  into  terms  and  their  relations  we  are  making  an  abstraction.  The 
world  consists  of  things  in  their  relations.  3.  Some  relations  are  intrinsic  to 
their  terms,  such  as  likeness,  difference,  etc.  Others  like  paternity,  etc.,  ar6 
extrinsic  to  their  terms.  Three  kinds  of  relations  are  distinguished,  viz.:  (i) 
Those  which  are  intrinsic  as  belonging  to  things  necessarily,  *'.  e.,  to  everything; 

(2)  those  intrinsic  to  a  type,  but  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  everything; 

(3)  those  which  are  extrinsic  simply,     (i)  is  categorical,  (2)  and  (3)  are  em- 
pirical.    This  distinction  of  categorical  and  empirical  relations  affects  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  there  can  be  any  truth  or  reality  short  of  the 
absolute  or  whole  reality.     4.  In  the  relation  of  knowing  two  things  are  to  be 
firmly  held,     (i)  The  generic  character  of  knowing  is  the  most  elementary  of 
all  relations. — The  relation  of  togetherness  occurs  wherever  there  are  finite 
individuals  in  the  world,  relatively  independent  or  separate  but  belonging  to 
one  world.     (2)  This  is  a  relation  of  knowing  in  the  proper  sense  only  when 
one  member  of  the  relation  is  a  mind.     5.  How  is  the  relation  of  togetherness 
experienced?     It  is  experienced  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  perceiving.     In  per- 
ceiving, I  enjoy  my  own  act  as  together  with  the  object  contemplated,  and  the 
relation  is  thus  exhausted  in  the  enjoyment.     6.  Is  this  the  whole  of  knowing? 
No.    Time  and  space  relations  with  the  object  contemplated  are  also  enjoyed. 
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7.  Sensory  Experience.  What  is  the  character  of  the  relation  as  experienced 
in  sensory  cognition?  In  sensory  experience  it  is  true  on  the  basts  of  experience 
itself  that  the  mind  is  causally  affected  by  the  object  which  it  contemplates, — 
the  perceiving  act  entering  into  relation  with  the  perceived  object  as  not  only 
together  with  it  but  as  an  enjoyed  effect  of  it.  And  implied  in  the  effect 
relation  are  relations  of  time  and  space.  The  reciprocal  causality  of  patient 
upon  the  agent  can  be  traced  in  the  tendency  of  our  perceptual  conation  to 
react  upon  the  object.  This  leads  to  imaging.  Imaging  leaves  us  with  a 
mere  idea;  it  gropes  for  an  object  and  does  not  find  it.  Thinking  directly 
or  indirectly  brings  us  back  into  touch  with  sensible  reality.  In  thinking  we 
enjoy  this  reciprocal  (or  our  own)  causality.  We  do  not  enjoy  the  effect  from 
the  proposition  we  discover  as  we  enjoy  effect  from  sensation;  but  ultimately 
our  object  is  related  to  sense. 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Pourquoi  Vespace  a  trqis  dimensions.     H.  POINCAR£.     Rev.  de  Met.,  XX,  4, 

PP-  483-504- 

Geometricians  distinguish  two  sorts  of  geometry,  one  largely  quantitative, 
the  other  largely  qualitative.  There  is,  however,  a  purely  qualitative 
geometry,  the  "Analysis  Situs."  In  this  study  two  figures  are  equivalent 
when  one  can  pass  to  the  other  by  a  continual  change  of  form.  Thus  a  circle 
is  equivalent  to  an  ellipse.  Space  is  relative.  We  with  all  our  surroundings 
could  be  moved  in  space,  or  all  dimensions  could  be  changed  in  the  same  ratio 
without  our  knowledge.  Space  is  neither  metrical  nor  extensive.  Its  only 
properties  are  dimension  and  continuity.  To  define  a  continuity  of  n  dimen- 
sions as  a  system  of  n  independent  coordinates,  each  of  definite  value,  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  Two  such  spaces  can  differ  only  in  point  of  view.  In 
space  the  number  of  dimensions  is  determined  by  the  theory  of  limits.  Imagine 
a  closed  curve  of  but  one  dimension.  If  on  this  curve  we  mark  two  points  over 
which  we  cannot  pass,  the  curve  is  cut  into  parts.  But  if  we  mark  two  or  more 
points  on  a  surface,  this  continuity  of  two  dimensions  will  not  be  decomposed 
into  parts.  Yet  if  we  trace  on  the  surface  one  or  several  closed  curves,  it  is 
divided.  We  come  now  to  the  case  of  space.  One  can  divide  it,  neither  by 
localizing  of  points,  nor  by  lines;  a  continuity  of  two  dimensions  is  necessary. 
That  is  why  we  say  space  has  three  dimensions.  To  imagine  a  continuous 
chain  of  sensation  composing  a  unity  of  such  sort  that  each  element  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  following  element,  is  to  form  a  continuity  of  one  dimen- 
sion. This  is  the  same  general  law;  a  continuity  has  n  dimensions  when  it  may 
be  divided  by  a  continuity  of  n  —  I  dimensions.  Combining  visual  with 
tactile  space  gives  five  dimensions.  These  reduce  themselves  to  three  by 
means  of  experiential  interpretation  of  sensation.  We  have  an  intuition  of 
continuity.  That  is,  we  have  the  ability  to  construct  a  physical  and  a  mathe- 
matical continuity.  This  ability  is  preexistent  to  experience,  because,  without 
it,  experience  would  reduce  to  brute  sensation.  However  this  faculty  could  be 
exercised  in  different  directions.  It  could  construct  space  of  four  just  as  well 
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as  of  three  dimensions.     Experience  determines  the  exercise  of  sense  in  one 
direction  rather  than  another. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

Le  progrh  social  comme  substitution  de  valeurs.     A.  CHIAPELLI.     Rev.  de  Met., 

XX,  5,  pp.  623-637. 

The  question  of  the  reality  and  form  of  human  progress  is  not  solved  by 
sociology  and  history,  descriptive  sciences  which  treat  of  collective  human 
activity  as  it  manifests  itself  in  time  and  space;  nor  by  ethics,  a  normative 
science  that  proposes  to  model  conduct  in  view  of  an  end  of  ideal  conduct,  but 
rather  occupies  a  middle  ground  and  presupposes  both  that  which  is  and  that 
which  should  be.  The  different  attempts  to  construct  a  social  science  and  a 
philosophy  of  history  upon  social  value  appear  to  take  the  means  for  the  end, 
equality  and  liberty  having  value  only  as  conditions  of  civilization.  When 
we  study  and  judge  the  social  life  and  the  historical  development,  we  have  no 
universal  system  of  values.  Progress  and  regression  cannot  then  be  measured 
simply  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  good,  by  purely  eudemonistic  criteria,  for 
the  value  of  individual  or  social  life  does  not  reside  in  the  element  of  pleasure. 
Similar  conclusions  in  regard  to  other  measures  of  value  have  led  the  writer 
to  interpret  the  progress  of  civilization  rather  as  a  succession  and  a  continual 
substitution  than  as  a  direct  increase  or  decrease  of  value.  This  comprehensive 
view  of  history  as  a  succession  of  values  is  the  reality  of  progress. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

The  Essence  of  Religion.     BERTRAND  RUSSELL.     Hibbert  Jour.,  XI,  i,  pp.  46- 

62. 

The  quality  of  infinity  which  frees  man  from  finite  limitations,  and  which 
does  not  rest  on  dogmas,  is  the  essence  of  religion.  Man  is  both  finite  and 
infinite;  his  finite  nature  seeks  to  imprison  his  infinite  nature  by  the  here  and 
now.  But  when  the  self  gains  freedom  from  the  everyday  pettinesses  of  the 
world  and  finds  the  quality  of  infinity,  it  experiences  that  which  is  essential 
to  religion.  This  experience  comes  only  in  a  self-surrender  in  which  the  cell 
interprets  anew  the  things  about  it  and  for  whom  a  new  life  with  larger  visions 
and  broader  hopes  opens  up.  This  new  birth  does  not  rest  on  the  traditional 
beliefs,  yet  there  are  in  Christianity  three  interrelated  elements  which  should 
be  preserved, — worship,  acquiescence,  and  love.  Worship,  whose  essential 
constituents  are  joy,  reverence,  and  a  sense  of  mystery,  has  for  its  object 
either  that  which  is  good  or  that  which  exists,  actually  or  ideally.  Religion, 
which  results  from  the  union  of  these,  seeks  to  make  more  good  exist  and  more 
of  existence  good.  In  a  world  of  so  much  sin  and  evil,  our  happiness  demands 
that  we  acquiesce  in  the  wrongs  beyond  our  control.  We  should,  however,  not 
seek  an  acquiescence  in  which  the  evil  appears  as  good,  but  one  in  which  the 
dualism  of  good  and  bad  is  not  too  strongly  emphasized,  one  in  which  we  realize 
the  necessity  of  what  is,  and  hence  arc  liberated  from  indignation.  Love  is 
characterized  by  service,  which  is  earthly  love,  and  by  contemplation  which 
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is  divine  love.  The  former  selects  the  good  and  beautiful,  while  the  latter  is 
given  to  all  indifferently.  The  former  may  cause  discord;  the  latter  promotes 
union  and  harmony  and  opens  the  way  to  life  in  the  infinite.  These  three 
elements,  worship,  acquiescence  and  love,  are  interrelated  and  their  combina- 
tion, which  is  life  in  the  infinite,  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  religion.  In 
short,  the  essence  of  religion  lies  in  the  subordination  of  the  finite  part  of  our 

life  to  the  infinite  part. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Identity  of  the  Ideals.      JOHN  E.  BOODIN.      Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII,  I,  pp. 

29-50. 

The  ideals  of  truth,  beauty  and  virtue  are  identical  in  form  but  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  content.  Their  kinship,  though  confusedly  expressed,  was  felt 
by  the  Hebrews,  Plato,  Shaftesbury,  Lotze  and  Everett.  Their  differentiation 
received  the  same  confused  treatment;  for,  contrary  to  its  conclusions,  we 
need,  in  all  three  ideals,  both  the  focus  of  interest  and  the  larger  cosmic 
setting.  Similarly  we  find  activity  with  the  aim  of  improvement  common 
to  all.  Further,  as  being  created,  each  involves  effort;  as  being  observed, 
each,  equally  well,  arouses  immediate  appreciation.  Again,  not  only  does 
each  ideal  activity  have  its  ought,  its  ideal,  but  it  is  also  related  to  life  as  a 
whole  in  which  it  spreads  out  into  a  larger  activity.  As  already  created  none 
of  them  develop;  as  being  created  they  all  develop.  Although  truth  seems  to 
be  rigid,  and  virtue  and  beauty  plastic,  yet  from  either  the  point  of  view  of 
retrospect  or  prospect,  all  are  equally  rigid  or  plastic.  Thus  all  these  dif- 
ferentia are  found  to  be  due  to  a  confusion  in  the  point  of  view;  the  difference 
does  not  lie  in  form  but  in  content.  Further  investigation  will  show  that  our 
ideals  must  meet  the  requirements  of  unity,  by  embodying  one  idea;  of 
harmony,  by  possessing  parts  which  support  each  other;  of  simplicity,  by 
containing  nothing  superfluous;  and  of  universality,  by  claiming  universal 
acceptance.  The  suggested  characteristic  of  clearness  and  distinctness,  being 
included  in  the  above  requirements,  does  not  simplify  them.  To  fulfil  the 
ideal  demands  of  these  requirements,  in  the  cognitive,  appreciative  and  voli- 
tional realms  of  human  nature,  constitutes  idealization  in  terms  of  truth, 
beauty  and  virtue  respectively.  Although  identical  in  form,  these  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  concrete.  Through  conceptual  relations,  science  seeks  complete 
systematization  in  its  special  field;  through  concrete  imagination,  art  aims 
to  break  up  and  systematize  reality;  and  through  impulse  ethics  seeks  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  historic  will.  However,  these 
ideals  must  fundamentally  and  ultimately  agree;  that  which  expresses  one 
ideal  expresses  the  others  also.  In  the  idealization  of  human  nature  as 
individual,  an  ultimate  ideal  must  be  found  which,  too,  has  unity,  harmony, 
simplicity  and  universality  in  the  cognitive,  emotional  and  volitional  aspect. 
But  such  wholeness  cannot  be  found  within  human  realization.  Since  our 
nature  cannot  rest  in  imperfections,  our  religious  consciousness  ekes  out  our 
finite  limitations  and  posits  a  unity  which  we  worship  as  God. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 


NOTES. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  was 
held  at  Columbia  University,  Dec.  26-28,  Professor  Frank  Thilly  presiding. 
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&  Co.,  151  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  or  to  Professor  Kellogg  at  Decatur,  111. 

Dr.  Winifred  Hyde  has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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ROMANTICISM   AND   RATIONALISM.1 
I. 

A  /TODERN  philosophy  began  with  an  enthusiastic  faith  in 
•tjM-  the  powers  of  human  reason  to  reach  the  truth.  It 
represented  a  protest  against  the  methods  of  Scholasticism  and 
demanded  a  free  field  for  unrestricted  inquiry  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  and  certainty  of  the  knowledge  actually  attainable  and 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang.  But  empiricists  and 
rationalists  alike  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  knowledge  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sure  and  universal  judgments  which  would  faithfully 
represent  an  existent  reality;  mathematics  appealed  to  them 
both  as  the  model  of  truth  that  would  satisfy  the  intellectual 
craving  for  certainty.  And  somehow  to  reach  the  object,  to 
know  it  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  naked  purity,  was  their  heart's 
desire.  The  rationalists  believed  in  the  possibility  of  realizing 
the  ideal  through  reason,  that  is,  of  grasping  in  thought  the  nature 
of  the  thing  in  itself;  the  empiricists  did  not  share  this  faith: 
neither  sense-perception  nor  thought  can  give  us  the  object  as 
it  is,  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses  cannot  yield  more 
than  probability.  Both  schools,  however,  agreed  in  their  con- 
ception of  genuine  knowledge  as  universal  and  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  in  their  distrust  of  sense-perception  as  a  source  of 
ultimate  truth.  Indeed,  the  sceptical  attitude  of  the  empiricist, 
first  towards  natural  science,  and  then  towards  all  knowledge, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  mathematics,  followed  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  from  his  notion  of  knowledge  as  an  absolutely 

J  Delivered  as  the  presidential  address  before  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
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certain  representation  of  things  exactly  as  they  are.  He  de- 
spaired of  the  power  of  either  sense-perception  or  conceptual 
thought  to  reach  the  goal,  and  he  ended  in  Humian  scepticism 
precisely  because  his  ideal  of  truth  was  so  extravagant, — as 
extravagant  as  any  rationalist's. 

With  this  outcome  of  empiricism  not  all  the  opponents  of 
rationalism  were  disposed  to  come  to  rest.  Unwilling  to  abandon 
the  possibility  of  grasping  reality  as  it  is,  and  yet  not  satisfied 
with  the  cheerless  conclusions  and  cold-blooded  methods  of 
intellectualism,  mystics  and  faith-philosophers, — the  Pascals, 
Huets,  Bossuets,  Poirets,  Bayles,  Rousseaus,  and  Hamanns, — 
appealed  to  other  phases  and  functions  of  the  human  soul  for 
help  in  stilling  the  longing  for  certainty:  truth  rests  upon  feeling, 
faith,  or  mystical  vision  of  some  sort;  God  is  not  conceived  by 
the  reason,  but  felt  by  the  heart;  the  intellect  busies  itself  with 
mere  ideas,  unreal  shadows;  the  spirit  of  mathematics  favors 
fatalism.  These  anti-intellectualistic  tendencies  were  not  new 
in  the  history  of  human  thinking;  they  had  accompanied  philos- 
ophy as  a  chorus  of  protest  almost  from  the  beginning,  which 
every  now  and  then  threatened  to  drown  out  the  voices  of  the 
leading  singers.  But  what  particularly  encouraged  the  re- 
actionary movements  in  the  modern  era  was  the  mechanical 
conception  of  natural  science  and  the  deterministic  world-views 
to  which  it  had  given  rise.  Descartes  and  Spinoza  both  sur- 
rendered the  natural  order  to  mechanism, — the  former  somewhat 
hesitatingly,  the  latter  boldly  and  completely.  Descartes  had 
reserved  the  spiritual  world  as  an  independent  kingdom  from 
which  mechanism  was  barred,  but  Spinoza  seemed  to  introduce 
even  into  the  realm  of  mind  the  same  rigid  determinism  that 
ruled  the  world  of  bodies.  For  both,  the  physical  order  was 
practically  a  machine;  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  with  its 
emphasis  on  life  and  purpose,  which  had  controlled  the  thoughts 
of  men  for  two  thousand  years,  eked  out  a  questionable  existence 
in  the  theology-ridden  universities,  while  all  fruitful  thinkers 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionaries.  It  was  this  situation 
with  its  danger  to  human  values  that  aroused  opposition  to  the 
intellect  and  logic  as  sources  of  the  highest  truth,  and  made 
converts  for  fideism,  intuitionism,  and  mysticism. 
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But  other  solutions  of  the  problem  seemed  possible,  and  they 
were  tried  by  philosophers.  Berkeley  and  Malebranche  sought 
a  way  out  of  the  mechanistic  dilemma  by  abolishing  or  ignoring 
the  world  of  matter  and  sinking  nature  in  the  mind  of  God, 
while  Leibniz  endeavored  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  new 
mechanical  theory  and  the  old  teleological  interpretation  of 
reality  by  means  of  an  idealistic  pluralism,  reconciling  the  teach- 
ings of  modern  physical  science  with  classical  Greek  thought  and 
the  spiritual  demands  of  Christianity.  And  with  this  com- 
promise many  in  the  age  of  Enlightenment  were  content.  Rea- 
son appeared  to  have  accomplished  the  task  which  it  had  set 
itself  when  it  cast  off  the  guardianship  of  the  School,  and  had 
accomplished  it  without  capitulating  to  materialism,  fatalism, 
and  atheism. 

II. 

But  reason  itself  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  its  success.  In 
the  face  of  Hume's  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  pretensions  of 
rationalism,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  scientific  and  meta- 
physical knowledge  could  not  be  ignored,  and  account  had  also 
to  be  taken  of  the  protests  of  the  will  against  encroachments 
upon  its  freedom  and  its  moral  and  religious  yearnings.  Kant 
offered  a  new  compromise  that  would  save  everything  worth 
saving:  rational  knowledge,  modern  science,  the  basal  truths  of 
the  old  metaphysics,  and  the  most  precious  human  values.  His 
problem  was,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  stated  it,  "to  limit 
Hume's  scepticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  dogmatism, 
on  the  other,  and  to  refute  and  destroy  materialism,  fatalism, 
atheism,  as  well  as  Schwdrmerei  and  superstition."  We  can  have 
genuine  knowledge,  universal  and  necessary  judgments,  in 
physics  and  mathematics,  but  such  knowledge  applies  to'  phe- 
nomena only;  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves  in  this  way. 
The  old  a  priori  metaphysics  with  its  mathematical  ideal,  the  old 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology  go  by  the  board: 
there  is  and  can  be  no  scientific  proof  of  the  soul,  of  freedom,  of 
immortality,  or  of  the  existence  of  God.  Here  the  case  is  given 
to  the  sceptics :  natural  science,  that  is,  mathematics  and  physics, 
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cannot. reveal  to  us  the  true  nature  of  things,  the  core  of  reality: 
it  is  limited  to  the  outside,  to  mere  appearance.  Knowledge  in 
the  scientific  sense  is  possible,  only  where  there  is  sense-percep- 
tion, in  the  domain  of  space  and  time:  concepts  without  percepts 
are  empty.  And  within  the  field  of  nature,  in  the  realm  of 
physical  and  mental  phenomena,  inexorable  law  reigns:  every 
physical  process,  and  every  human  act  conceived  as  part  of  this 
process,  is  absolutely  determined,  a  necessary  link  in  the  causal 
mechanical  chain.  The  tribute  to  modern  science  is  bravely 
paid.  For  the  scientific  understanding,  for  our  human  intel- 
ligence with  its  spatial  and  temporal  categories,  nature  is  a 
machine  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  the  novel,  the  unique, 
and  the  individual;  everything,  the  self  included,  is  laid  out  in 
a  serial  temporal  order,  and  the  entire  empirical  realm  is  subject 
to  law. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Kant's  philosophy,  a  door  through 
which  entrance  can  be  gained  to  the  world  of  things  in  themselves 
and  which  is  closed  against  natural  science  with  its  sense-experi- 
ences and  discursive  understanding.  There  is  a  higher  kind  of 
truth  than  the  knowledge  of  sense-perceived  things :  truth  based 
on  the  moral  consciousness  of  man  or  practical  reason,  which  pro- 
claims us  to  be  free  beings,  not  subject  to  the  mechanism  of 
nature,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  world.  The 
moral  law  within  us  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  freedom,  an  ideal 
kingdom  of  ends,  immortality,  and  God:  all  these  are  necessary 
implications  of  the  categorical  imperative.  We  cannot  pene- 
trate reality  through  the  husk  of  sense-experience;  the  scientific 
manipulation  of  sensations  can  never  carry  us  beyond  the  outside, 
into  the  heart  of  things  where  freedom  and  purpose  reigns. 
Nor  can  immediate  experience  reveal  to  us  the  promised  land: 
the  closer  we  get  to  immediacy,  the  nearer  we  get  to  chaos  and 
the  farther  from  truth:  percepts  without  concepts  are  blind. 
Neither  can  we  ever  intuit  or  envisage  the  real;  that  would 
mean  a  face  to  face  greeting  of  the  thing  in  itself,  a  power  of 
intellectual  intuition  which  we  do  not  possess.  "Freedom,  God, 
and  immortality  transcend  all  sense-perception;  they  are  not 
objects  of  knowledge  and  science,  but  objects  of  necessary 
thought  and  faith." 
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Kant's  chief  object,  after  all,  was  to  discredit  the  discursive 
understanding  as  an  instrument  of  ultimate  truth,  the  same 
intelligence  which  the  sceptics,  faith-philosophers,  intuitionists, 
and  mystics,  before  and  after  his  day,  distrusted  and  rejected. 
He  destroyed  its  knowledge  to  make  room  for  a  rational  faith  in 
a  supersensible  world.  The  scientific  study  of  outer  and  inner 
nature,  as  conceived  by  him,  will  not  help  us  in  our  attempt  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  things;  a  metaphysic  erected  upon  empirical 
foundations  is  built  on  sand.  If  there  were  not  another,  deeper 
source  of  truth  in  the  practical  reason,  we  should  not  only  know 
nothing  of  freedom  and  the  ideal  world,  but  be  unable  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  mechanism  of  nature.  It  is  moral  truth 
that  both  sets  us  free  and  demonstrates  our  freedom.  The  effort 
of  reason  to  think  itself  into  the  heart  of  reality  by  means  of  the 
discursive  intellect  is  doomed  to  failure  and  must  be  abandoned. 

Und  was  sie  deinem  Geist  nicht  offenbaren  mag, 

Das  zwingst  du  ihr  nicht  ab  mit  Hebeln  und  mit  Schrauben. 

But  Kant  does  not  seek  in  sentimentalism  or  mysticism  the 
solution  of  the  world-riddle; — he  had  contempt  for  all  Schu'dr- 
merei  of  this  sort,  for  Schwdrmerei  ins  Uberschwdngliche, — he  is 
unwilling  to  leave  the  safe  footing  of  reason  and  would  climb  into 
the  supersensible  by  rational  steps  from  rational  moral  principles. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  rationalism,  his  appeal  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  appeal  to  the  heart ;  faith  in  the  moral  ideal  saves  us  from 
agnosticism,  materialism,  and  determinism;  we  know  because 
we  believe  in  the  moral  law.  It  is  true,  as  Schelling  says,  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  did  not  refute  dogmatism,  but  dismissed 
its  case  from  the  tribunal  of  theoretical  reason.  The  discursive 
understanding,  as  understood  by  Kant,  is  helpless  in  metaphysics, 
involving  itself  in  hopeless  antinomies;  unless  philosophy  can 
discover  other  methods  and  sources  of  knowledge  than  those 
employed  in  mathematical  physics,  it  cannot  shake  off  the 
incubus  of  a  block-universe.  That  is  what  troubled  both  Jacobi 
and  Kant,  compelling  the  former  to  seek  refuge  in  feeling,  the 
latter  in  a  rational  moral  faith.  Spinozism  had  become  popular 
in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
appealed  to  many  thinkers  as  the  most  consistent  dogmatic 
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system,  indeed,  as  the  last  word  of  speculative  metaphysics. 
Lessing  and  Goethe  had  been  attracted  to  it,  and  the  young 
Fichte  heroically  accepted  its  rigid  determinism  as  inevitable. 
It  was  Kant's  solution  of  the  controversy  between  the  head  and 
the  heart  that  provided  an  escape  from  the  causal  bugbear  and 
made  the  'new'  philosophy  spread  like  wild-fire,  winning  for  its 
modest  author  the  proud  title  which  he  had  claimed  for  himself 
as  "the  reformer  of  philosophy."  To  Fichte  it  came  as  a 
revelation  and  a  revolution  that  caused  the  Spinozistic  scales  to 
drop  from  his  eyes  and  converted  him  into  an  eloquent  and  life- 
long apostle  of  freedom. 

Fichte  and  Schelling  grappled  with  the  same  problem  as  Kant; 
they,  too,  endeavored  "to  deliver  man  from  the  terrors  of  the 
objective  world,"  as  Schelling  once  expressed  it;  only  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking  the  thing  in  itself,  they  yearned 
to  see  it  face  to  face,  in  intellectual  or  artistic  intuition,  through 
a  function  which  Kant  had  denied  to  human  reason,  but  which 
his  two  successors  held  to  be  possible  by  an  act  of  will.  They 
both  shared,  also,  Kant's  view  of  the  powerlessness  of  the 
intellect  to  pierce  through  the  surfaces  of  things  into  the  living, 
pulsating  heart  of  reality.  No  romanticist  of  our  own  day  can 
be  more  emphatic  than  they  in  accusing  the  discursive  under- 
standing of  deadening  and  mechanizing  life  and  everything  that 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  paralyzing  influence.  "  Conceptual 
thinking,"  Fichte  warns  us  again  and  again,  "transforms  the 
immediate  life-process  into  stationary  and  dead  existence,"  and 
Schelling  harps  on  the  same  string  in  countless  brilliant  varia- 
tions. The  ordinary  intelligence  with  its  scientific  method,  for- 
ever searching  after  causes,  forever  relating,  can  accomplish 
nothing  outside  of  the  field  of  dead  being  to  which  it  should 
confine  its  attention.  Only  by  a  kind  of  philosophical  con- 
version, by  a  sudden  leap  of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  can  man  raise 
himself  out  of  the  machinery  of  nature  and  become  conscious 
of  the  inner,  active,  self-determining  reality  in  himself.  You 
can  prove  that  you  are  not  a  thing,  a  mere  product  of  nature, 
only  by  refusing  to  be  a  thing;  the  only  way  of  escape  from 
materialism  and  determinism  is  by  an  act  of  freedom  in  which 
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you  come  face  to  face  with  spontaneous  life.  "What  is  de- 
scribed in  concepts,"  Schelling  tells  us,  "is  at  rest,  hence  there 
can  be  concepts  only  of  things  and  of  that  which  is  finite  and 
sense-perceived.  The  notion  of  motion  is  not  motion  itself, 
and  without  intuition  we  should  never  know  what  motion  is. 
Freedom,  however,  is  comprehended  only  by  freedom,  activity 
only  by  activity.  If  we  had  no  intellectual  intuition,  we  should 
be  caught  eternally  in  our  objective  ideas,  .  .  .  and  there  could 
be  no  transcendental  thinking,  no  imagination  rising  above  sense- 
experience,  no  philosophy,  either  theoretical  or  practical." 

All  this  means  that  natural  science  and  philosophy  have  their 
special  fields  and  special  methods,  that  the  former  merely 
scratches  the  surface  of  reality,  while  the  latter  grasps  its  mean- 
ing: "the  true  philosophy  is  interested  in  the  living,  moving 
element  in  nature."  We  can  understand  the  world  when  and 
only  when  we  rise  from  death  into  life,  and  we  can  know  life 
only  by  being  alive  and  free,  hence  philosophy  begins  with  an 
act  of  will.  Iin  Anfang  war  die  That.  The  phenomenal  world 
is  a  means  of  realizing  the  living  will  of  the  world,  and  sense- 
perception  and  intelligence  are  instruments  in  the  service  of 
the  will,  which  for  Fichte  is  a  moral  will,  for  Schelling  an  absolute 
will,  an  elan  vital. 

These  two  post-Kantians  are,  like  their  master,  voluntarists 
in  the  double  sense  of  making  will  the  basal  principle  of  reality 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  reality.  They  are  instrumentalists  in 
ascribing  to  sense-perception  and  intelligence  a  practical  value 
though  conceiving  them  as  incapable  of  revealing  the  living 
truth.  They  are  pragmatists  when  they  declare  that  the  con- 
troversy between  materialism  and  idealism,  mechanism  and 
freedom,  cannot  be  decided  by  theoretical  reason,  but  only  by 
"inclination  and  interest,"  that  is,  by  the  will  to  believe.  They 
are  intuitionists:  we  cannot  refute  materialism  or  prove  idealism 
to  one  who  has  not  made  himself  free  and  does  not  experience 
freedom  in  himself;  indeed  we  cannot  even  make  the  problem 
mean  anything  to  him.  And  with  Kant  and  many  others  of 
the  age  they  are  humanists,  proclaiming  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man,  and  so  reflecting  in  their  philosophy  the  spirit  of  ethical  indi- 
vidualism which  had  found  expression  in  the  French  revolution. 
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III. 

There  is  hardly  a  type  of  Romantic  philosophy  clamoring  for 
recognition  today  that  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  anti- 
intellectualistic  movements  of  the  period  inaugurated  by  Kant. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  con- 
temporary leaders  of  the  new  thought  through  the  long  line  of 
'new'  thinkers  which  runs  unbroken  through  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  names  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  history 
of  philosophy;  Jacobi,  Herder,  Fries,  Schleiermacher,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Maine  de  Biran,  Royer- 
Collard,  Victor  Cousin,  Th.  Jouffroy,  Ravaisson,  Renouvier, 
Boutroux,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  even  Bradley, 
can  all  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  doctrines  which  are  engaging 
philosophers  of  the  present  day.  These  romantic  teachings  are 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
our  rationalistic  science  and  philosophy,  expressions  of  the  same 
spirit  of  impatient  discontent  which  is  manifesting  itself  every- 
where in  modern  life.  We  are  dissatisfied;  economically,  polit- 
ically, socially,  morally,  religiously,  and  intellectually  dissatisfied ; 
and  our  philosophies  are  mirroring  the  turmoil  of  our  souls.  For 
one  thing,  we  are  tired  of  the  old  systems,  idealistic  and  material- 
istic, rationalistic  and  empiristic,  the  old  arguments,  the  old 
methods,  the  old  categories,  the  old  logic,  the  old  terminologies, 
— sick  and  tired  of  them  all.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  in  the 
world  of  ideas  no  less  than  in  the  world  of  things;  repetition  of 
the  old  truths  and  the  old  labels  deadens  the  intellect, — we  want 
new  names  for  old  ways  of  thinking.  We  long  for  change  and 
are  inclined  to  welcome  every  effort  to  begin  the  whole  work  of 
philosophy  over  again.  But  the  chief  ground  of  discontent  with 
the  traditional  science  and  philosophy  is  to  be  sought  in  their 
theoretical  results,  or  rather,  in  their  supposed  results.  The 
yearnings  of  the  heart  are  chilled  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  machinery  of  a  universe  of  which  the  individual  forms  an 
insignificant  and  vanishing  part.  Whether  with  Huxley  we 
accept  the  mechanism  of  natural  science  with  its  claim  that  "the 
entire  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  the  result  of  the  mutual 
interaction,  according  to  definite  laws,  of  forces  possessed  by  the 
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molecules  which  made  up  the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the  uni- 
verse," or  conceive  the  world  as  an  interlocked  system  of  ideas 
realizing  an  absolute  purpose  from  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
escape,  the  fate  of  the  individual  is  sealed  from  the  very  start. 

So  musst  du  sein,  dir  kannst  du  nicht  entfiiehen. 
So  sagten  schon  Sibyllen  und  Propheten. 

Whether  we  begin  with  moving  atoms  or  logical  concepts  or 
universal  purposes,  the  individual  seems  to  become  a  mere 
phantom,  a  temporary  arrangement  of  eternal  particles  of  matter 
or  the  passing  thought  of  a  determined  God.  His  beliefs,  his 
yearnings,  his  loves  and  hates,  his  aspirations  and  ideals,  all 
these  are  mere  incidents,  inevitable  creakings  and  strainings, 
in  the  interlockings  of  the  machinery  of  nature.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that,  threatened  to  be  caught  in  the  never-stopping 
wheels,  the  modern  man  should  shriek  out  in  pain  and  protest 
against  such  a  fate  and  refuse  to  have  it  so.  The  very  terrible- 
ness  of  the  conception  fascinated  him  at  first,  held  him  spell- 
bound, and  even  kindled  in  him  a  spirit  of  exaltation,  an  excited 
desire  to  be  spun  along  over  the  cataract  and  to  be  dashed  against 
the  rocks  below.  But  now  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  his 
bravado  is  all  gone.  Like  the  Romanticists  of  the  past  century, 
he  is  searching  for  a  way  of  escape;  as  the  dread  of  Spinozism 
had  driven  them  to  fideism,  mysticism,  intuitionism,  and  moral- 
ism,  so  the  bugbear  of  mechanical,  logical,  and  teleological 
absolutism  is  driving  the  new  philosophers  away  from  the  cheer- 
less abode  of  intellectualism  in  quest  of  a  refuge  where  they  may 
warm  their  hearts  in  the  contemplation  of  ethical  and  religious 
values  and  be  at  peace,  or  where  they  may  strive  to  bend  a 
plastic  world  to  human  needs. 

What  characterizes  the  new  currents  in  our  contemporary 
thought  is  their  opposition  to  any  theory  that  degrades  human 
life  to  the  r61e  of  an  epiphenomenon,  that  makes  man  a  puppet,, 
that  leaves  no  place  for  human  values.  If,  the  pragmatist  asks, 
everything,  man  included,  is  a  mere  effect  of  the  primitive 
nebula  or  infinite  substance,  what  becomes  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, freedom  of  action,  individual  effort  and  aspiration ;  what, 
indeed,  of  need,  uncertainty,  choice,  novelty,  and  strife?  An- 
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other  characteristic  is  the  interest  in  the  living,  moving,  pulsating 
element  of  existence.  Reality  for  the  latter-day  opponent  of 
rationalism,  no  less  than  for  his  earlier  brother,  is  not  a  dead, 
static  thing,  not  a  mere  skeleton  of  bone  and  sinew,  but  flesh 
and  blood,  full  of  life  and  movement  and  never-ending  change. 
This  view  of  reality  helps  to  intensify  the  distrust  of  the  intellect 
already  aroused  by  its  failure  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  will. 
Our  estimate  of  the  competence  of  the  understanding  to  do 
justice  to  reality  will,  in  a  measure,  depend  upon  what  we  believe 
reality  to  be;  our  theory  of  knowledge  will  rest  upon  our  meta- 
physics. If  we  identify  the  world  with  what  we  experience 
objectively  or  subjectively,  if  we  believe  that  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  real  in  inner  or  outer  perception  or  in  both,  and 
intelligence  appears  to  give  us  a  different  report,  we  will  repudiate 
intelligence.  That  is  what  some  of  the  older  Romanticists  pro- 
ceeded to  do:  the  intellect  was  deposed  because  it  did  not  tell 
the  truth. 

Not  all  our  contemporary  anti-intellectualists  are,  however, 
prepared  to  go  so  far.  Bergson  admits  that  science  and  logic 
cannot  grasp  the  core  of  reality;  science  breaks  it  up,  arrests  it 
and  schematizes  it  in  its  rigid  forms.  We  cannot  draw  off  the 
flowing  vital  process  in  static  logical  concepts.  Le  mot  est  brutal; 
just  because  it  is  universal,  every  definition  robs  the  immediate 
of  its  individual  character.  Where  there  is  life  and  movement, 
conceptual  thinking  finds  its  occupation  gone.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  intelligence  is  without  its  raison  d'etre,  and  that  the 
methods  and  results  of  natural  science  are  to  be  abandoned  as 
false  trails.  The  work  of  the  intellect  is  not  without  purpose; 
it  owes  its  origin  to  practical  needs;  it  is,  as  pragmatists 
have  insisted,  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  will  to 
Jive.  And  yet  it  is  not  merely  such  a  tool  for  Bergson. 
Conceptual  thought  is  well-adapted  for  employment  in  a 
dead  world,  and  such  a  world  confronts  it  in  inert  matter: 
here  mechanism  reigns  and  here  the  discursive  understanding 
has  cognitive  value.  Where  there  is  no  individuality,  no  inward- 
ness, nothing  but  dead  surface,  science  and  logic  have  practical 
and  theoretical  worth.  In  its  own  peculiar  field  intelligence  is 
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king.  But  the  trouble  comes  when  the  logical  mind  extends  its 
operations  to  the  world  in  which  everything  is  moving,  growing, 
becoming,  living.  Baffled  by  the  infinite  variety  and  change  of 
forms,  and  taking  the  whirling  flux  for  illusion,  the  intellect 
proceeds  to  construct  a  bony  skeleton,  a  rigid  frame- work,  and 
substitutes  this,  as  the  true  reality,  for  the  disturbing  and  un- 
pleasant temporal  succession.  It  keeps  forever  reading  static 
elements,  eternal  causes  and  substances,  into  the  flux,  and  drop- 
ping out  as  mere  appearance  what  does  not  fit  into  the  logical 
scheme.  Life  and  consciousness  cannot  be  treated  mathe- 
matically, scientifically,  logically;  the  scientist  who  studies  and 
analyzes  them  in  the  ordinary  mathematical-physical  ways,  cuts 
them  up,  destroys  them,  and  misses  their  meaning.  The  meta- 
physician cannot  give  us  scientific  knowledge  of  them ;  philosophy 
is  and  remains  a  direct  vision  of  reality,  a  Weltanschauung  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  intuition.  Intuition  is  life,  real 
and  immediate  life  envisaging  itself.  There  is  something  in  the 
universe  analogous  to  the  creative  spirit  of  the  poet,  a  living 
pushing  force,  which  eludes  the  mathematical  intelligence  and 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  kind  of  divining  sympathy, 
a  feeling  which  often  gets  nearer  to  the  essence  of  things  than 
reason.  A  normal  philosophy  must  do  justice  to  both  intelligence 
and  intuition,  for  only  by  a  union  of  these  two  faculties  will  the 
philosopher  succeed  in  approximating  the  truth.  The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  would  be  right  and  metaphysics  would  be  im- 
possible if  mathematical-physical  knowledge  were  the  only  form 
of  truth,  but  for  Bergson,  as  for  Fichte,  Schelling,  and,  indeed, 
for  Kant  himself,  there  are  other  sources  of  knowledge,  upon 
which  a  satisfactory  world-view  may  be  based. 

Bergson  sharply  distinguishes  between  intelligence  and  intui- 
tion, science  and  philosophy,  and  is  led  to  do  so  by  the  cleavage 
his  metaphysics  makes  between  the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  life  and  mind.  Like  his  fellow-countryman  Descartes, 
he  abandons  the  corporeal  realm  to  mechanism ;  whatever  of  life 
and  movement  there  is  in  nature  is  due  to  the  elan  vital  that 
pushes  itself  through  obstructing  matter  and  flows  in  channels 
fashioned  by  itself.  Matter  itself  is  dead,  life  and  consciousness 
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are  everything  but  that,  for  to  live  is  to  create  and  invent. 
The  dualism  becomes  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  self 
with  its  free  will.  We  cannot  strap  the  ego,  which  is  both  a 
unity  and  a  plurality,  upon  the  conceptual  frame-work  used  for 
the  external  world.  The  intellect  looks  at  reality  from  the 
outside  and  can  understand  only  such  existences  as  have  nothing 
but  an  outside;  in  the  presence  of  the  true  realities  it  is  con- 
demned to  relativity  and  symbolism;  it  operates  with  pictures, 
rigid  concepts,  substitutes  and  symbols  of  the  absolute ;  it  cannot 
break  itself  of  its  habit  of  cutting  things  into  strips  and  measuring 
and  counting  them.  With  qualities  and  movements,  with  life 
and  consciousness,  with  the  'growing  personality,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  caught  on  the  wing,  as  it  were,  only  intuition  can 
deal;  intelligence  can  at  best  give  us  nothing  but  snap-shots  of 
life,  while  intuition  seizes  its  movement. 

The  sharp  distinction  which  Bergson  makes  between  matter 
and  mind  is  not  always  consistently  adhered  to  in  his  works  and 
perhaps  does  not  represent  the  final  form  of  his  philosophy ;  but 
as  it  stands,  it  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  dualistic  metaphysics 
of  Descartes.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  however,  he  does  not 
advance  upon  the  spiritual  citadel  of  reality  by  way  of  logical 
arguments,  but  takes  it  by  storm,  seizes  it  by  direct  inner  vision 
like  the  German  Romanticists.  We  cannot  think  ourselves  into 
life  and  mind,  but  must  grasp  them  without  the  intervention  of 
intellectual  reflection,  which  would  at  once  begin  to  block  them 
out.  James,  too,  discredits  the  intellect;  for  him  also  philosophy 
is  more  a  matter  of  passionate  vision  than  of  logic.  We  must  go 
behind  the  conceptual  function  altogether;  in  this  he  is  agreed 
with  Bergson,  but  his  sympathies  seem  to  lie  with  Hume  and 
Mill  rather  than  with  Schelling  in  looking  to  the  more  primitive 
flux  of  the  sensational  life  for  reality's  true  shape.  The  French 
philosopher  looks  inward  for  reality's  true  shape,  the  American 
outward.  It  is  not  true,  as  Hegel  held,  that  whatever  is  real  is 
rational  and  whatever  is  rational  is  real ;  whatever  is  experienced 
is  real.  But  English  empiricism  is  no  more  satisfactory  than 
German  rationalism,  James  tells  us,  simply  because  it  is  not 
empirical,  not  radical  enough,  because  it  does  violence  to  the 
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sensational  flux,  instead  of  taking  it  just  as  it  comes.  Philosophy 
should  seek  this  kind  of  living  understanding  of  the  movement  of 
reality,  not  follow  science  in  vainly  patching  together  fragments 
of  its  dead  results.  Radical  empiricism  makes  for  pluralism: 
experience  shows  us  multiplicity,  diversity,  opposition,  and  not  a 
block-universe,  not  the  completely  organized  harmonious  system 
of  the  Absolutists  and  Monists  in  which  all  differences  and 
oppositions  are  reconciled.  Pluralism  takes  perceptual  experi- 
ence at  its  face  value,  and  such  experience  reveals  countless 
independent  individual  beings.  The  concrete  perceptual  flux, 
taken  just  as  it  comes,  offers  in  our  activity-situations  perfectly 
comprehensible  instances  of  causal  agency.  Free  will  means 
nothing  but  real  novelty :  we  also  experience  perceptual  novelties 
all  the  while.  Hence  there  is  room  for  chance,  for  novelty,  for 
freedom  in  the  world  of  radical  experience. 

Moreover,  the  pluralistic  universe  satisfies  the  demands  of 
our  moral  nature,  while  there  is  no  room  for  morality  in  the 
rigorous  deterministic  universe  of  the  absolutist.  In  such  a 
world  of  novelty  and  change,  in  which  not  everything  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  something  else,  man  is  free  to  risk  realizing 
his  ideal.  Each  concrete  moral  situation  is  something  new, 
special,  unique,  in  which  the  agent  must  eventually  judge  and 
act  for  himself. 

James  bases  his  world-view  upon  the  testimony  of  immediate 
experience  and  upon  the  demands  of  the  human  will.  The 
intellect  in  the  form  of  natural  science  and  the  old  philosophies 
fastens  a  block-universe  upon  us,  while  the  will  cries  out  for 
independence  and  a  plastic  malleable  world,  and  unanalyzed 
experience  gives  us  the  world  we  want.  Pragmatism  not  only 
suggests  that  we  trust  direct  experience  and  follow  the  will,  but 
modifies  the  conception  of  truth  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
will  itself  becomes  the  test  of  truth ;  the  test  of  a  theory,  belief, 
or  doctrine  is  its  practical  consequences,  its  effect  upon  us,  its 
relation  to  the  human  will.  "The  possession  of  truth  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  only  a  preliminary  means  to  other  vital  satis- 
factions." Always  ask  yourself  what  difference  it  will  make  in 
your  experience  whether  you  accept  materialism  or  spiritualism, 
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determinism  or  free  will,  atheism  or  theism.  One  is  a  doctrine 
of  despair,  the  other  a  doctrine  of  hope.  "On  practical  prin- 
ciples, if  the  hypothesis  of  God  works  satisfactorily  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  true.  Experience  shows  that  it  certainly 
does  work."  "Truth  in  science  is  what  gives  us  the  maximum 
possible  sum  of  satisfactions,  taste  included,  but  consistency  both 
with  previous  truth  and  novel  fact  is  always  the  most  imperious 
claimant."  Yet  consistency  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  truth, 
according  to  James;  in  order  to  be  true,  a  philosophy  must 
satisfy  other  than  logical  demands.  And]  the  practical,  moral, 
and  religious  demands  favor  pluralism,  freedom  and  individual- 
ism, spiritualism  and  theism.  The  will  demands  consistency, 
coherency;  the  will  to  know,  the  intelligence,  asserts  its  rights 
in  James, — so  much  of  the  old  rationalism  is  still  in  his  bones, — 
but  he  refuses  to  make  intelligence  the  absolute  judge:  knowledge 
is  not  knowledge  that  does  not  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  the  will. 
In  the  case  of  conflict  preference  is  to  be  given  to  what  will 
satisfy  the  life-long  hunger  in  the  human  heart.  James  can  take 
this  position  because  he  believes  that  the  will  somehow  reaches 
down  into  a  mysterious  spiritual  underworld,  and  that  its  cravings 
can  be  satisfied  in  the  world  of  experience,  that  they  can  be  made 
true.  A  belief  or  theory  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  work 
in  the  field  of  human  experience. 

IV. 

Peculiar  to  the  anti-intellectualistic  philosophies  of  the  present 
day  is  their  antagonism  to  ultra-deterministic  systems  of  any 
kind,  materialistic  or  idealistic.  They  all  plead  for  a  more 
elastic  universe,  for  a  world  in  which  human  life  can  amount  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  puppet  show  or  a  drama  in  which 
the  characters  simply  play  the  parts  cast  for  them.  They  all 
repudiate  a  world  in  which  freedom,  initiative,  individual  respon- 
sibility, novelty,  adventure,  risk,  chance,  romance, — life  as  the 
individual  unspoiled  by  philosophy,  seems  to  live  it, — are  lacking; 
the  interest  is  shifted  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  from 
the  machine-like  to  the  organic,  from  the  intellect  to  the  will, 
from  logic  to  intuition,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical ,. 
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from  God  to  man.  Recent  Romanticism  demands  a  world  in 
which  the  human  being  shall  have  a  fighting  chance,  in  which 
the  cards  are  not  stacked  against  him  from  the  start,  in  which 
things  can  happen  that  were  not  on  the  bills,  which,  with  effort, 
he  can  fashion  to  his  purposes  and  ideals,  in  which  he  can  succeed 
and  fail.  It  wants  the  world  back  again  as  it  revealed  itself  to 
ordinary  unreflecting  common  sense. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  these  new  tendencies.  For  one 
thing  they  have  put  the  old  classical  systems  on  their  mettle  and 
are  making  them  justify  their  existence. 

Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatern  hast, 
Erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen. 

Without  antagonisms,  without  battles  to  fight,  philosophy  easily 
falls  to  sleep,  sinks  into  "the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opinion." 
Conflict  is  better  than  self-satisfied  assurance  or  indifference. 
War  is  the  Father  of  all  and  the  King  of  all,  in  the  domain  of 
mind  as  everywhere  else,  and  there  is  nothing  so  dead  as  an  ac- 
cepted creed.  "Both  teachers  and  learners  go  to  sleep  at  their 
post,"  Mill  is  right,  "as  soon  as  there  is  no  enemy  in  the  field." 
A  philosophy  that  is  done,  is  a  philosophy  that  is  done  for. 

Des  Menschen  Thatigkeit  kann  allzuleicht  erschlaffen, 
Er  liebt  sich  bald  die  unbedingte  Ruh'. 

In  addition  to  the  important  service  which  the  new  thinkers 
have  rendered  in  helping  to  rejuvenate  philosophy,  they  have 
also  aided  in  focusing  attention  upon  points  that  are  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  They  have  again  pushed  to  the  front  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  natural  science  and  philosophy,  the  whole 
knowledge-problem,  and  have  emphasized  the  significance  of 
human  values  in  the  scheme  of  things:  questions  which  call  for 
ever  new  answers  with  the  progress  of  human  inquiry.  They 
have  warned  us  against  mistaking  the  universal  frame-work  of 
reality  for  reality  itself,  and  have  insisted  on  our  keeping  close  to 
concrete  experience.  They  protest  against  a  one-sided  meta- 
physic,  a  metaphysic  that  fails  to  do  justice  to  all  the  varied 
experiences  of  mankind  and  interprets  the  world  in  terms  of  mere 
aspects  of  experience,  conceiving  it  as  a  physical,  logical,  or 
teleological  machine.  They  refuse  to  accept  as  complete  the 
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account  of  reality  written  by  the  outward-looking  intellect  and 
to  picture  it  in  analogy  with  the  knowing  human  mind.  They 
accentuate  the  dynamic  character  of  reality,  the  Heraclitean 
world-view  as  against  the  static  absolutes  of  the  Eleatics,  and 
conceive  being  in  analogy  with  the  human  will. 

All  these  points  and  many  others  in  the  writings  of  the  newest 
reformers  of  philosophy  are  well  taken  and  have  been  emphasized 
again  and  again  in  the  history  of  speculation.  The  new  doctrines 
are  not  new  in  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  and  their  champions 
often  thunder  too  much  in  the  index.  The  motives  behind  their 
wholesale  distrust  of  the  intellect  are  fear  of  depreciation  of 
standard  moral  and  religious  values,  a  preconceived  metaphysics 
and  an  ail-too  narrow  conception  of  intelligence.  Distrust  of 
reason  based  on  cravings  of  the  will  is  not  necessarily  a  bona  fide 
distrust.  It  is  not  rational  to  discredit  the  intelligence  because 
it  fails  to  give  us  the  world  we  want,  or  the  heaven  we  want,  or 
the  God  we  want.  The  direst  need  cannot  make  black  white 
though  it  may  persuade  us  to  paint  it  white.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  hypotheses  happen  to  please  the  will  to  believe,  or  succeed 
in  this  sense,  make  these  hypotheses  true.  The  will  to  be  de- 
ceived, though  it  may  stifle  the  will  to  know,  does  not  make 
truth.  It  is  necessary  to  give  reasons  for  taking  the  side  of  the 
will  to  believe,  that  is,  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  the  same 
intelligence  that  has  helped  to  free  us  from  the  slavery  of  nature 
and  the  slavery  of  our  own  superstitions.  Such  an  appeal  is 
made  by  every  anti-intellectualist,  yes,  by  every  pragmatist 
who  asks  us  to  accept  his  theory  because  it  is  rational,  because 
it  accounts  for  the  facts  as  he  sees  the  facts,  because  it  is  true, — 
true  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

It  may  be  held  that  where  knowledge  leaves  us  in  the  lurch, 
faith  comes  into  its  own,  that  of  two  equally  unprovable  hy- 
potheses that  one  is  to  be  accepted  which  works  in  the  sense  of 
satisfying  ethical  and  religious  needs.  As  a  piece  of  practical 
advice  to  be  followed  or  not,  philosophy  need  not  concern  itself 
with  this  statement.  But  there  is  objection  to  calling  the  hy- 
pothesis true  because  it  chimes  in  with  our  desires  or  works  in 
that  way.  Truth  and  utility  are  not  the  same,  and  it  does  not 
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add  to  our  understanding  of  things  to  identify  them.  We  may 
interpret  utility  so  as  to  include  in  it  logical  consistency  and 
scientific  verification,  refusing  to  accept  anything  as  true  that  does 
not  satisfy  the  will  for  consistency  as  well  as  explain  the  facts 
of  our  experience.  But  in  that  case  we  are  simply  abandoning 
the  pragmatic  test  and  adopting  a  time-honored  rationalistic 
standard.  We  may  refuse  to  accept  anything  as  true  that  does 
not  satisfy  both  the  will  for  intelligibility  and  the  moral  and 
religious  will,  but  we  can  do  that  only  in  case  the  thing  does 
not  really  satisfy  the  will  to  understand.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
theory  leaves  no  room  for  free  will,  pluralism,  immortality,  or 
God,  does  not  make  it  false,  even  though  belief  in  such  ideas 
should  happen  to  help  us  over  the  dismal  places  in  life.  What 
satisfies  the  will  to  believe  in  God  may  not  satisfy  the  will  to 
understand  our  world  of  experience.  The  will  to  believe  must 
itself  be  rendered  intelligible;  reasons  must  be  given  for  accept- 
ing its  demands,  and  these  reasons  must  satisfy  the  will  to  know. 
And  reasons  are  always  given,  even  by  faith-philosophers;  they 
construct  a  world  for  us  in  which  the  will  to  believe  will  not  con- 
stitute an  irrational  element.  Kant  accepted  the  categorical  im- 
perative and  its  implications  because  he  believed  in  a  rational 
universe  and  because  a  universe  did  not  seem  intelligible  to  him 
in  which  human  reason  could  demand  an  irrational  thing,  a 
meaningless  law. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  valid  objection  against  the  competence 
of  the  intellect  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  falsifies  reality,  that  it 
compels  us  to  construct  a  world-view  that  simply  is  not  true. 
Such  an  objection  presupposes  the  possession  of  a  metaphysic  or 
other  sources  of  knowledge  which  we  are  able  to  oppose  to  the 
conclusions  of  reason  as  something  more  real  and  authoritative. 
If  the  intelligence  saddles  us  with  a  block-universe  and  there  is 
no  block-universe,  intelligence  ought  to  be  drummed  out  of 
camp.  But  the  question  quite  naturally  arises:  Does  the  human 
understanding  really  squeeze  all  life  out  of  existence  and  leave 
us  nothing  but  a  bony  skeleton?  Does  rational  thought  demand 
an  absolutely  closed  system,  one  in  which  nothing  exists  that  was 
not  there  before,  nothing  that  cannot  be  deduced  in  principle,. 
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without  a  remainder,  from  pre-existent  elements?  Does  it  follow 
from  the  very  nature  of  reason  that  what  now  is  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
that  the  new  is  nothing  but  a  re-arrangement  of  the  old?  If  we 
define  reality  in  the  first  place,  as  rigid,  inert  blocks  of  matter 
that  can  be  pushed  and  pulled  and  nothing  else,  it  follows  that 
nothing  can  come  out  of  it  that  was  not  there  before.  If  we 
conceive  reality  as  mind,  and  mind  as  a  thing,  as  something  that 
can  do  nothing  unless  pushed  by  something  else,  or  as  a  static 
universal  purpose,  then,  again,  the  world  is  a  closed  system, 
nothing  can  come  into  it  that  was  not  already  there  before.  But 
we  are  not  compelled  to  define  reality  in  either  way,  and  human 
intelligence  is  not  by  nature  forced  to  conceive  it  so;  it  is  com- 
pelled only  to  accept  the  consequences  of  such  a  definition  if 
such  a  definition  be  accepted.  Moreover,  this  is  not  the  view  of 
reality  which  the  great  historical  systems  have  given  us;  to 
construe  them  in  this  sense  is  to  misconstrue  them.  It  is  true, 
the  human  mind  has  its  ways  of  thinking;  our  very  problems 
follow  from  the  nature  of  our  thought  and  certain  results  follow. 
There  is  not  a  single  faith-philosopher,  intuitionist,  or  pragmatist 
who  does  not  think  in  these  general  human  ways,  who  does  not 
try  hard  to  be  consistent,  who  does  not  look  out  for  similarities 
and  differences  in  his  experiences,  who  does  not  single  out  and 
hold  fast  certain  phases  of  them,  and  who  does  not  relate  them 
in  definite  ways.  The  mind  has  its  ways,  and  some  of  these 
ways,  if  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  stretch  reality  upon  a  static 
Procrustean  frame  to  make  it  fit;  there  is  always  danger  of  one- 
sidedness  in  intelligence,  that,  instinct-like,  it  will  spin  the  same 
old  web  around  everything  it  meets,  that  it  will  apply  everywhere 
the  methods  which  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Bergson  allow  it 
to  use  in  the  dead  world,  that  it  will  try  to  handle  life  and  con- 
sciousness as  it  would  handle  its  corpses.  There  is  this  danger, 
and  the  thinker  who  deals  largely  in  abstract  formulas  often 
succumbs  to  it.  But  it  is  just  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
avoid  this  very  danger,  to  apply  the  methods  intelligently;  the 
cure  for  intelligence  is  more  intelligence. 
,  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to 
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force  it  to  reduce  all  reality  to  dead  blocks  that  can  be  counted, 
arranged  in  order,  and  measured.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  it 
from  doing  justice  to  the  dynamic,  living,  flowing,  galloping 
phase  of  experience,  to  that  phase  about  which  the  new  philos- 
ophers are  so  much  concerned.  Rationalism  is  not  fatally  bound 
to  the  mathematical-physical  method  of  procedure  and  static 
absolutes,  nor  prevented  by  any  presuppositions  from  reaching 
the  conception  of  a  dynamic  and  developing  universe.  Hegel 
assumed  such  a  world  and  made  reason  move  to  keep  step  with  it, 
or,  rather,  he  could  not  hinder  reason  from  keeping  step,  for, 
in  his  opinion,  rational  thought  is  just  such  a  dynamic  process 
as  the  world.  No  Romanticist  can  be  more  pronounced  in  his 
distrust  of  mere  intelligence  than  was  he  of  the  Verstand,  and 
more  insistent  on  avoiding  its  pit-falls.  But  he  was  not,  on  that 
account,  ready  to  throw  thinking  overboard  and  to  take  on  faith 
and  intuition  as  pilots;  reason  itself  provided  the  remedy  for 
the  short-sightedness  of  the  discursive  understanding  as  he  con- 
ceived it :  die  Wunden  die  die  Vernunft  schlagt  heilt  sie  auch. 

But  whether  or  not  Hegel  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  thought  the  dynamic  cosmic  process,  human  reason  does  not 
demand  a  static  world  for  its  satisfaction.  Nor  must  we,  to  be 
rational,  conceive  reality,  in  analogy  with  the  mind  of  the  logician, 
as  a  fleshless  and  bloodless  skeleton  of  categories,  or  reduce  it  to 
a  passionless  contemplative  God.  Rationalism  has  as  its  aim 
the  interpretation  of  experience  as  it  finds  it;  it  seeks  to  under- 
stand it,  to  render  it  intelligible,  to  put  certain  questions  to  the 
given  and  to  answer  them.  It  does  not  seek  to  spin  reality  out 
of  a  priori  truths,  to  construct  a  conceptual  system  independently 
of  experience,  to  shut  its  eyes  and  stop  up  its  ears  and  just  think 
the  world  out  in  the  dark,  as  it  were.  No  rationalist  has  ever 
done  such  a  thing;  if  anyone  has  ever  pretended  to  be  able  to 
create  a  philosophy  blind-folded,  we  may  safely  class  him  among 
the  tribe  of  mediums,  clairvoyants,  and  leger-de-main  artists. 
Rationalism  proposes  to  look  experience  squarely  in  the  face, 
to  see  things  as  they  are  and  then  to  understand  them  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  human  beings  can  understand  them,  that  is, 
in  their  manifold  relations  to  one  another.  It  will  not  reject 
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any  methods  or  sources  of  experiencing  that  promise  to  throw 
light  on  its  business,  be  they  intellectual,  artistic  or  religious 
intuitions,  but  it  will  not  accept  any  one  of  them  without  criti- 
cism, any  more  than  it  will  accept  ordinary  sense-experience 
offhand. 

And,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  new  school  of  philosophy  attempts 
to  force  its  intuitions  or  wills  to  believe  upon  us  without  giving 
reasons  for  our  accepting  these  methods  of  knowledge  rather  than 
others:  the  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  reasons  are 
adequate.  There  is  always  some  more  or  less  rational  theory 
behind  the  view  that  pure  experience,  or  immediate  experience, 
or  intellectual  intuition,  or  sympathetic  artistic  feeling,  or  moral 
or  religious  faith,  gives  us  the  clearest  and  truest  insight  into 
reality.  Blind  faith  in  witches  and  demons  is  not  accepted  on 
its  own  testimony  by  those  in  whom  the  will  to  know  is  strong, 
and  no  alleged  experience  is  going  to  pass  unchallenged  that 
cannot  give  an  account  of  itself. 

The  inner  experiences  emphasized  and  variously  named  by 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Bergson,  and  countless  others,  the  inner  psychic 
life  of  man  himself,  cannot  be  cast  aside  or  reduced  to  mere 
appearance  unless  there  is  ample  cognitive  warrant  for  so  doing. 
The  protests  of  the  new  movements  against  the  mechanization 
of  life  and  mind  may  be  justified,  but  they  are  not  protests 
against  intelligence  and  rationalism;  rationalism  itself  has  pro- 
tested against  a  static  and  mechanical  view  in  the  persons  of  a 
long  line  of  illustrious  thinkers  ever  since  the  days  of  Plato.  And 
the  protests  of  the  reformers  against  a  spiritual  block-universe, 
against  the  atomic  conception  of  mental  life  or  the  idea  of  a 
teleological  despotism  ruled  by  an  arch-purpose,  may  be  justified, 
but  it  is  not  a  valid  protest  against  rationalism,  which  is  in  no 
wise  compelled  to  look  at  mental  life  in  such  a  wooden  way. 
Rationalism  is  committed  to  nothing  but  the  business  of  under- 
standing experience,  of  putting  questions  to  it,  not  such  as  any 
fool  may  ask  but  only  such  as  a  wise  man  can  answer. 

It  is  true,  reason  can  operate  only  in  a  rational  world,  in  a 
world  in  which  there  is  likeness  besides  difference,  unity  besides 
plurality,  permanence  besides  change.  It  does  not  demand  a 
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dead,  static  world  for  its  work-shop;  it  is  not  baffled  by  life  and 
change  and  evolution,  even  by  creative  evolution  and  novelty, 
provided  creation  and  novelty  are  not  absolutely  capricious: 
in  a  topsy-turvy  world  reason  would  grow  dizzy  and  shut  its 
eyes.  With  absolute  caprice,  with  novelty  that  is  utterly  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  that  appears  and  disappears  at  random  and  is 
absolutely  unrelated  to  anything  else,  neither  intelligence  nor 
intuition  can  do  anything  whatsoever.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
novelty  except  in  relation  with  the  old:  where  there  is  no  oldness 
there  can  be  no  newness.  And  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  such 
miracles  in  the  recent  philosophies.  Even  Bergson's  creative 
principle  does  not  really  create  out  of  nothing,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue;  it  contains  in  itself  an  infinite  number  of  possibilities, 
potentialities;  it  is  big  with  the  past,  and,  like  the  Aristotelian 
entelechies  and  the  Leibnizian  monads,  it  is  big  with  the  future. 
And  it  is  not  absolutely  capricious:  it  battles  with  obstreperous 
matter  and  it  cannot  help  pushing  through,  so  much  of  law  there 
is  in  it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  bound  to  win  the  fight.  The  meta- 
physical reality  changes,  it  is  true,  but  its  changes  are  not  ir- 
rational; it  has  developed  into  instinct  in  animals  and  into 
intelligence  in  man;  its  march  is  upward,  it  corrects  its  mistakes, 
eradicates  the  evil,  and  perfects  itself.  In  man  it  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  rigid  mechanism  of  matter  and  in  raising 
itself  to  freedom.  New  creations  arise,  but  they  are  not  un- 
related to  the  demands  of  the  situation;  they  come  when  and 
where  they  are  needed.  "  From  thorns  men  do  not  gather  grapes 
or  figs  from  thistles."  An  absolutely  irrational  duree  might 
suddenly  stop  creating,  explode,  go  into  nothing  and  refuse  to 
come  back;  its  creations  might  be  like  the  frenzies  of  a  madman. 
It  is  true,  rationalism  would  still  seek  to  find  some  uniformity  in 
its  whims,  it  would  indeed  attempt  to  rationalize  its  freakish 
behavior,  to  find  some  method  in  its  madness,  or  abandon  the 
task  of  knowing  altogether.  The  entrance  of  novelty  will  not, 
however,  put  a  quietus  on  rational  inquiry.  The  phenomena  of 
life  and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be  unique  events 
in  comparison  with  mechanical  occurrence,  and  rationalism  will 
have  to  admit  their  uniqueness  if  it  cannot  reduce  them  to  a 
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single  principle.  It  is  not  the  business  of  human  reason  to 
falsify  the  world  of  experience,  but  to  understand  it;  it  keeps 
before  itself  the  ideal  of  unity  and  simplicity,  but  it  is  not  bound 
to  bury  all  differences  in  a  single  grave.  It  is  itself  a  unity  in 
diversity,  a  one  and  many,  and  it  will  not  do  violence  to  its  own 
nature. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  calling  the  method  of 
thought  which  results  in  the  mechanization  of  experience  intelli- 
gence and  giving  another  name  to  the  function  or  functions 
through  which  we  reach  a  different  conception.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish, if  we  will,  between  intelligence  and  intuition,  Verstand 
and  Vernunft,  regarding  the  former  as  the  method  of  scientific 
study,  the  latter  as  the  source  of  metaphysical  knowledge  of  a 
higher  order.  But  the  distinction  would  be  an  artificial  one,  the 
very  kind  of  distinction  against  which  Romanticists  inveigh  as 
cutting  up  what  cannot  be  cut  up.  There  can  be  no  intuition 
that  is  absolutely  devoid  of  intelligence,  no  philosophy,  no 
knowledge,  where  intellect  is  dumb.  Radical  empiricism,  naive 
realism,  and  intuitionism,  all  represent  an  effort  to  get  directly 
at  the  heart  of  things,  all  are  expressions  of  an  intense  longing 
for  reality,  symptoms  of  metaphysical  home-sickness.  Rational- 
ism can  accept  any  one  or  all  of  these  heroic  attempts  at  taking 
reality  by  storm, — if  they  can  pass  muster.  But  can  any  expe- 
rience, pure,  immediate,  or  intuitive,  be  made  the  basis  of  philo- 
sophical truth  without  being  inspected  by  the  same  intelligence 
that  operates  in  ordinary  life;  can  this  intelligence  be  silenced, 
can  it  lose  itself  in  mere  unintelligent  mystical  gazing,  and  if  it 
can,  of  what  use  will  it  ever  be  to  science  or  philosophy?  No 
theory  that  endeavors,  as  every  theory  must,  to  validate  its 
methods  and  sources  of  knowledge,  can  or  does  refuse  to  reflect 
upon  its  immediate  experiences,  to  analyze  them  for  us,  to  tell  us 
how  they  are  constituted,  and  to  employ  categories  in  doing  all 
this.  The  pure  experience  as  described  by  the  new  philosophers 
is  not  an  experience  at  all,  but  the  product  of  analysis  and  reflec- 
tion, the  result  of  the  very  conceptual  operations  which  they 
condemn.  The  voice  is  Heraclitus's  voice,  but  the  hand  is  the 
hand  of  Parmenides. 
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The  true  reality,  we  are  told,  is  unanalysable,  alive,  full  of 
qualities,  many  and  yet  one.  It  must  be  directly  experienced, 
lived,  or  intuited.  But  merely  living  it  is  not  intuiting  it,  as 
that  process  is  described  by  Bergson.  Intuition  already  includes 
reflection,  and  this  implies  a  number  of  mental  operations  such  as 
recognition,  memory,  comparison,  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
same  operations  that  are  employed  in  knowing  the  outer  world. 
Only  a  philosopher  can  intuit,  see  the  one  in  the  many,  and  only 
a  genius  among  philosophers,  it  seems.  Bergson  himself  tells  us 
that,  compared  with  what  memory  adds,  the  original  stock  of  the 
intuition  would  be  quite  small.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  philosopher  does  not  merely  experience,  envisage, 
gaze,  lose  himself  in  mystical  contemplation  and  remain  lost 
there:  he  writes  books,  describes  what  he  discovers,  tells  us  his 
story,  and  constructs  a  system.  How  that  can  be  done  without 
the  critical  and  logical  employment  of  intelligence,  it  is  hard  to 
see.  It  is  not  done;  the  discredited  discursive  understanding 
performs  its  functions  in  the  accustomed  ways,  trying  to  render 
the  situation  intelligible.  It  assumes  that  the  inner  experience 
is  the  true  reality;  it  assumes  that  it  is  the  same  in  others  as  in 
ourselves;  it  assumes  that  what  is  found  in  man  lies  at  the  very 
core  of  things;  it  assumes  that  the  principle  is  a  creative  prin- 
ciple, that  it  creates  new  qualities,  that  it  makes  progress,  that  it 
subdivides  matter,  that  inorganic  existence  is  mind  come  to  rest, 
congealed  mind,  that  souls  are  ceaselessly  created  by  the  rolling 
of  the  great  current  of  life  through  matter  and  the  forming  of 
brooklets,  as  it  were.  All  this  is  thinking,  the  same  kind  of  think- 
ing that  is  employed  in  the  effort  to  understand  the  world  of 
dead  things. 

If,  however,  it  is  insisted  that  the  intellect  reveals  to  us  only 
an  external  world,  physical  objects  in  causal-mechanical  relation, 
then  it  is  true  that  it  does  not  tell  us  the  whole  story.  And  if  the 
intellect  paralyzes  everything  it  lays  its  eyes  on,  stops  motion, 
kills  life,  butchers  reality,  then,  indeed,  scientific  thinking  is 
inadequate  and  there  is  need  of  a  special  method  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  philosophy.  The  Romanticists  are  right  in  throwing 
logic  and  concepts  overboard,  or  at  least  in  limiting  their  depra- 
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dations  to  the  field  of  things  already  dead,  if  conceptual  thought 
is  guilty  of  playing  such  havoc.  They  are  right  in  holding  that 
sense-perception  is  not  the  sole  source  and  sense-perceived  things 
not  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge.  A  being  capable  only  of 
looking  outward  would  miss  a  body  of  experiences  which  mere 
outward-gazing  intelligence  can  never  reach.  Living  conscious- 
ness is  an  event  in  the  world  which  living  consciousness  alone 
can  know.  If  there  can  be  science  only  where  there  are  static 
absolutes,  then  every  attempt  to  treat  life  and  mind  scientifically 
must  be  a  falsification  of  them  and  science  had  better  let  them 
alone. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  a  one-sided  view  of  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge.  Science  is  not  limited  to  outward  per- 
ception. Intelligence  is  not  limited  to  the  function  of  chopping 
things  up  and  counting,  measuring,  and  arranging  the  bits; 
synthesis  is  as  much  its  function  as  analysis.  The  two  functions 
imply  each  other,  one  is  impossible  without  the  other;  how  could 
there  be  counting,  measuring,  and  arranging  without  either?  It 
is  true,  the  intellect  can  never  reproduce  the  original  experience 
as  it  appears  in  inner  or  outer  perception;  all  the  science  and 
philosophy  in  the  world  will  not  enable  the  blind  man  to  experi- 
ence colors  in  his  thoughts  as  he  would  if  he  actually  saw  them. 
But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  thinking  to  photograph  experiences: 
thinking  does  not  intend  to  repeat  the  work  of  perception,  but  to 
illuminate  and  interpret  perception,  to  analyze  and  synthetize, 
to  discover  similarities  and  differences,  to  determine  the  various 
relations  existing  between  what  is  given.  Even  though  the  mind 
longs  for  flesh  and  blood  pictures  of  reality,  for  sensuous  images, 
and  keeps  close  to  them  in  its  thinking,  the  purpose  of  thought  is 
never  to  reinstate  the  original  experiences  just  as  they  were 
experienced,  or  to  create  new  ones  after  the  manner  of  the  real- 
istic painter,  that  is,  to  give  its  thought  complete  perceptual 
expression  again.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  asked  which  of  the 
many  possible  experiences  is  to  be  reinstated,  the  experience  of 
the  ignorant  unreflecting  mind  or  the  experience  of  the  trained 
thinker?  It  is  not  true  that  if  we  could  observe  all  natural 
processes,  we  should  need  no  science  to  explain  them. 
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V. 

Our  conclusion  then  would  be  this:  If  anyone  finds  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  object  of  rationalism  is  to  deduce  a  world 
from  a  priori  principles,  to  construct  an  absolute  system  inde- 
pendently of  experience,  his  hostility  to  it  is  fully  justified.  The 
aim  of  all  thinking  is  to  interpret  experience  as  we  find  it,  not  to 
spin  it  out  of  an  a  priori  principle.  We  are  in  search  of  theories, 
and,  if  the  thing  is  possible,  of  a  universal  theory  that  will  help 
us  to  understand  what  is;  and  such  theories  must  be  laid  on  the 
foundations  of  experience;  they  cannot  hang  in  mid-air.  And 
though  the  mind  longs  for  certainty  and  has  for  its  ideal  a  system 
of  interrelated  judgments,  present-day  rationalism  cannot  and 
does  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  complete  truth.  Again, 
human  thinking  has  its  ways  or  habits,  and  rationalism  is  right 
in  recognizing  such  habits  or  categories  of  thought.  But  they 
are  not  mere  arbitrary  forms  and  they  do  not  falsify  the  real. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  mind  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
world  should  have  caught  something  of  its  spirit;  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  mind  could  have  formed  habits  in  a  world  that  has  no 
habits,  or  how  a  mind  could  live  in  an  environment  that  knows 
no  law  and  yet  conceive  it  as  obedient  to  law.  If  to  categorize  the 
world  is  to  falsify  it,  we  are  confronted  with  the  double  miracle  of  a 
sane  mind  being  born  in  bedlam  and  remaining  sane  in  bedlam. 

Moreover,  if  rationalism  is  taken  to  mean  the  degradation  of 
the  seeming  diversity  of  experience  to  mere  illusion  and  the 
absolute  domination  of  concrete  particulars  by  an  abstraction, 
call  it  matter,  energy,  spirit,  or  God,  the  protests  of  pluralism 
are  just.  Unity  without  plurality  is  death,  as  plurality  without 
unity  is  chaos.  Indeed,  thinking  itself  would  be  as  absolutely 
dumb  in  the  presence  of  absolute  monotony  as  in  the  presence 
of  absolute  chaos.  And  so  would  sense-perception  and  feeling 
and  intuition.  Rationalism  does  not  compel  us  to  reduce  all 
processes  to  a  single  principle;  a  world  of  differences,  opposi- 
tions, changes  is  not  an  irrational  world.  It  is  true  that  knowl- 
edge would  be  impossible  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  unities 
and  uniformities,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  world  in  which  there  is  neither  difference  nor  change. 
Rationalism  does  not  prescribe  the  goal  and  path  of  science 
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or  philosophy  a  priori;  it  does  not  fasten  the  mind  in  the  strait 
jacket  of  mathematical-physical  method,  it  does  not  compel 
us  to  reduce  biology,  psychology,  and  history  to  physics,  it 
does  not  force  us  to  reduce  everything  to  static  absolutes 
and  block-universes.  It  leaves  ample  room  for  adventure  and 
change;  it  takes  experience  as  it  comes  and  finds  rhyme  and 
reason  in  it.  Even  if  nature  and  her  laws  were  conceived  as 
constantly  changing,  rationalism  would  not  give  up  the  ghost 
so  long  as  there  remained  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  law 
of  change  in  the  changing  laws.  Only  in  case  there  were  no 
law  of  change,  if  nature  were  utterly  lawless,  would  rationalism 
fail.  But  in  that  case,  all  the  other  philosophies, — pragmatism, 
intuitionism,  and  the  rest, — would  go  down  with  the  wreck,  for 
every  one  of  them  is  an  attempt  to  understand  experience,  and 
none  of  them  could  thrive  in  an  irrational  world.  And  in  such  a 
world  as  that  nothing  would  work. 

The  fundamental  postulate  of  rationalism  is  that  experience 
is  somehow  intelligible,  that  all  genuine  problems  are  somehow 
and  sometime  soluble ;  if  reason  can  ask  them  intelligibly,  reason 
can  answer.  But  the  demand  for  rationality  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  possibility  of  freedom,  responsibility,  change, 
novelty,  evolution,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  absolute  deter- 
minism. It  is  true,  if  reality  is  broken  up  into  a  physical  series  of 
causes  and  effects  or  into  a  mental  series  of  the  same  character, 
then  the  concrete  particular,  thing  or  person,  is  caught  in  the 
clutches  of  circumstance,  be  they  mechanical  or  teleological. 
Whether  he  is  coerced  by  the  physical  machinery  or  by  a  uni- 
versal purpose,  man  is  equally  a  slave.  But  why  should  we 
interpret  our  categories  of  cause,  purpose,  and  evolution  in 
such  a  wooden  way  and  insist  on  seeing  everything,  life  and 
consciousness  included,  in  the  form  of  static  absolutes  ?  To 
conceive  them  so  is  to  take  a  decidedly  narrow  and  unhistorical 
view  of  reason  and  intelligence  and  to  give  an  easy  victory  to 
mechanism.  The  way  of  escape  from  the  block-universe  is  not 
through  Romanticism  but  through  a  broad-minded  rationalistic 
philosophy. 
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FT  is  a  commonplace  of  our  philosophical  tradition  that  Kant 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  modern  thought. 
The  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  systems  are  forces  with  which 
we  have  to  reckon  at  the  present  .day,  if  only  by  way  of  attack 
and  criticism,  while  the  earlier  theories  of  the  modern  period, 
though  not  lacking  in  suggestion,  are  generally  taken  to  represent 
standpoints  and  methods  which  have  been  definitely  transcended, 
and  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  shed  upon 
the  subsequent  development  of  philosophy.  Kant  himself  was 
so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  new  principle  which 
he  introduced  into  philosophy  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  revolution 
comparable  to  that  which  Copernicus  had  brought  about  in 
astronomy.  And,  in  spite  of  occasional  dissenting  voices,  this 
verdict  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted,  not  only  by  his 
immediate  successors,  but  also  by  philosophers  of  the  present 
day.  We  all  know  to  what  an  extent  the  Critical  philosophy 
absorbed  the  thought  of  Germany  during  the  past  generation, 
and  how  largely  it  has  influenced  there  the  most  various  depart- 
ments of  thought.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  amongst 
ourselves,  Kant's  thought  has  been  an  important  influence,  though 
nowhere  has  its  authority  been  so  great  as  in  the  country  of  its 
birth.  Just  now  Kant  seems  to  be  paying  the  penalty  for  the  in- 
fallibility which  the  very  letter  of  his  system  was  in  some  quarters 
supposed  to  possess;  and  particularly  in  the  English-speaking 
world  there  have  of  late  been  a  good  many  writers  who  call  in 
question  the  traditional  estimate  of  his  philosophy,  and  deny 
that  his  method  leads  to  any  significant  results.  Has  the  Critical 
philosophy  really  become  antiquated?  Has  its  method  no  longer 
any  importance  for  the  problems  of  the  present  day?  It  will, 
I  think,  contribute  something  to  the  answer  of  these  questions 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at  Columbia  University, 
December,  1912. 
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if  we  endeavor  to  define  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  new 
principle  which  it  introduced  into  philosophy. 

Kant's  own  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  he 
had  brought  about  is  well  known.  Whereas  previous  philosophy 
had  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind  is  determined  in 
the  process  of  knowledge  by  an  object  external  to  itself,  his 
philosophy  is  the  proof  that  the  object  must  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  knowing  mind.  Thus  the  centre  of  the 
philosophical  universe  is  changed  from  the  object  to  the  knowing 
subject:  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  understanding  gives  laws 
to  nature.  Now,  if  Kant  is  himself  the  final  authority  regarding 
the  meaning  of  his  philosophy,  and  if  this  statement  is  to  be 
taken  literally  as  complete  and  final,  then  one  would  be  justified 
in  feeling  that  his  new  principle  is  of  questionable  validity. 
Indeed,  if  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Critical  philosophy, 
we  may  fairly  ask,  what  real  advance  in  method  it  represents. 
The  '  mind '  in  the  sense  of  the  older  philosophy,  has  no  advantage 
as  a  principle  of  explanation  over  the  merely  external  object. 
Mere  subjectivism  is  no  advance  on  mere  objectivism:  they  rest 
on  the  same  fundamental  assumptions  and  have  so  much  in 
common  that  their  differences  are  almost  negligible.  That  the 
subject  constructs  its  object,  or  that  the  mind  makes  nature,  is 
not  a  formula  which  can  claim  to  yield  any  fundamentally  new 
insight  or,  so  long  as  words  are  employed  in  their  usual  sense, 
which  makes  any  real  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  experience. 

One  may  well  hesitate,  however,  to  accept  this  off-hand  state- 
ment from  Kant  as  an  adequate  representation  of  the  central 
doctrine  of  his  system.  In  truth,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  he 
himself  never  fully  realized  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which  he 
inaugurated,  or  how  complete  a  revision  of  the  old  assumptions 
the  results  of  his  method  necessitated.  To  understand  Kant's 
thought  we  have  to  go  beyond  his  isolated  statements,  and  try 
to  catch  the  drift  of  his  logic  as  a  whole.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  citation  of  passages  it  is  easy  to  prove  almost  anything  we 
wish — certainly  a  very  simple  matter  to  convict  Kant  of  ab- 
surdities and  inconsistencies.  But,  to  see  the  critical  philosophy 
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.ook  before  and  after:  to  the  common 

^s  to  the  points  of  difference  of  the  early 

.ipiricists ;  to  the  conclusions  which  have  proved 

later  time,  but  which  he  never  expresses  without 

,ons,  though  clearly  enough  suggested  by  the  logic  of 

his  principles. 

Kant  begins  clearly  enough  with  the  ordinary  dualism,  which 
was  common  to  both  the  earlier  schools  of  modern  philosophy; 
and  at  first  he  appears  to  be  bringing  together  in  a  merely 
mechanical  way  elements  derived  from  these  historical  sources. 
Experience  appears  as  a  compound,  made  up  by  the  union  of 
sensational  and  rational  elements.  Then,  since  the  form  of 
experience  is  more  important  than  its  matter,  the  form-giving 
element,  the  mind,  becomes  for  Kant  the  all-important  factor. 
The  professed  object  of  the  inquiry  then  comes  to  be  to  discover 
the  transcendental  elements  which  the  mind  contributes  to 
experience.  But,  as  one  can  see  through  the  perspective  afforded 
by  the  intervening  time,  the  significance  of  the  Critical  philosophy 
is  not  dependent  upon  its  success  in  carrying  out  this  program, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  logic  of  its  procedure  transformed 
the  standpoint  from  which  this  problem  had  been  formulated, 
and  thus  revealed  that  the  problem  itself  was  not  a  genuine  one. 
It  is  doubtless  always  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  reached  a  new 
and  fruitful  conception  to  see  clearly  its  full  bearing  or  signifi- 
cance, and  to  estimate  objectively  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  elements  contained  in  it.  In  Kant's  case,  moreover, 
this  difficulty  was  intensified  by  certain  personal  characteristics: 
by  natural  caution  and  conservatism,  and  by  a  certain  love  for 
machinery  and  for  analytic  distinctions  which  often  confute 
rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  his  thought.  It  is  as  If  tl*ere  were 
two  Kants,  the  mechanically  minded,  pedantic  Konigsberg 
professor,  who  as  Fichte  remarked,  was  only  a  ' drei-viertel  Kopf,' 
and  the  bearer  of  the  world-transforming  thought,  Kant,  'der 
alles  Zermalmender.'  It  is  of  course  with  the  latter  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  concerned ;  and  this  implies  that  it  must 
direct  attention  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the  sys- 
tem, often  emphasizing  what  is  suggested,  rather  than  what  is 
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asserted   explicitly,   and   everywhere    b 
relation  to  the  problems  of  our  own  time. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  at  once  evident  L. 
which  Kant  inaugurated,  was  the  direct  result  of  hio 
of  the  critical  method  in  philosophy.  That  method  is  . 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  showing  how  experience  is  constructed 
by  the  application  of  the  universal  forms  and  categories  of  the 
mind  to  an  unrelated  manifold  of  sensation,  though  of  course 
abundant  justification  for  this  interpretation  can  be  found  in 
Kant.  His  real  method  of  procedure,  however,  i.  e.,  the  pro- 
cedure by  means  of  which  he  obtained  fruitful  results,  assumes 
knowledge  and  its  organization,  and  proceeds  by  reflective 
analysis  to  bring  to  light  the  assumptions  which  are  involved  in 
it  as  constructive  principles.  The  method  implies  quite  a  dif- 
ferent logic  from  that  based  on  the  old  laws  of  thought  which  were 
presupposed  alike  by  both  empiricists  and  rationalists.  The 
analysis  that  both  these  schools  regarded  as  the  only  valid  pro- 
cedure of  thought  was  a  mechanical  process  of  division,  an 
analysis  that  based  itself  on  the  doctrine  of  external  relations, 
and  was  therefore  unable  consistently  to  recognize  any  synthesis.1 
The  reflective  analysis  which  Kant  employs  recognizes  the 
presence  and  operation  of  synthetic  principles,  and  is  concerned 
to  bring  these  to  expression  and  to  determine  their  significance 
and  function. 

The  critical  method,  then,  does  not  attempt  to  construct 
knowledge  or  to  prove  its  existence,  but  to  formulate  and  systema- 
tize its  necessary  assumptions.  Kant  took  his  stand  on  the 
science  of  his  time,  on  the  mathematics  and  physics,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  offer  results  that  were  both  definite  and  certain. 
He  saw  that  these  sciences  rest  upon  certain  synthetic  principles, 

1  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  old  logic  influences  both  the  thought  of  Hume 
and  of  Leibniz,  both  of  whom  aided  Kant  in  perceiving  the  indispensable  character 
of  synthesis.  Hume's  examination  of  the  principle  of  causality  convinced  him 
that,  synthesis  is  indispensable  to  knowledge.  But  synthesis  cannot  be  justified 
in  terms  of  the  old  logic  of  external  relations,  and  as  he  never  thinks  of  questioning 
this  position,  he  is  compelled  to  pronounce  the  apparent  synthesis  a  "fiction." 
Leibniz,  while  recognizing  that  judgments  concerning  matters  of  fact  are  synthetic, 
refuses  them  the  full  rank  and  title  of  knowledge,  since  they  lack  the  old  analytic 
marks  of  universality  and  necessity. 
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which  are  a  priori  in  the  sense  that,  as  general  assumptions,  they 
determine  the  form  and  method  of  the  whole  procedure  of 
knowledge.  These  a  priori  principles  are  justified  by  the  function 
they  perform:  they  are  seen  to  be  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
rational  experience.  It  is  true  that  the  old  Adam  in  Kant  leads 
him  to  make  heroic  attempts  to  ascribe  a  priority  in  the  old 
rationalistic  sense  to  these  principles,  as  pure  rational  concepts 
and  judgments,  valid  quite  apart  from  any  application  to  empir- 
ical fact.  But  all  such  attempts  to  ascribe  some  kind  of  peculiar 
sanctity  to  these  principles,  to  make  them  absolute,  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  the  logic  of  the  critical  method.  The  tran- 
scendental method,  which  confines  itself  to  an  analysis  of  experi- 
ence, knows  nothing  of  these  absolute  distinctions  of  kind  be- 
tween one  species  of  truth  and  another,  and  is  therefore  not  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  metaphysical  theory  to  support  the  claims  of 
certain  propositions  to  possess  absolute  certainty  and  necessity 
in  their  own  right.  The  only  kind  of  justification  it  can  afford 
is  derived  from  experience;  the  only  kind  of  necessity  it  can 
discover  is  hypothetical  in  character.  Since  a  rational  experience 
such  as  physics  presents  to  us  is  real  and  genuine  knowledge, 
the  principles  which  underlie  it  must  also  be  valid  categories  of 
reason.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  this  point  also  the  critical 
method  marks  the  beginning  of  a  profound  revolution  regarding 
the  nature  of  truth.  The  older  view  is  that  certain  privileged 
experiences  (necessary  conceptions  or  judgments,  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  etc.)  have  truth,  as  it  were  a  quality,  attaching  to 
them  in  their  own  right  and  in  their  individual  character.  This 
truth  is,  of  course,  absolute,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  depend 
upon  anything  else  and  is  once  for  all  contained  in  the  starting 
point.  Inquiry  is  supposed  to  set  out  from  such  centers  of 
absolute  certainty,  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  by  analysis,  to  the 
discovery  of  new  truth.  Now  the  critical  method  in  Kant's  hands 
brushes  aside  that  view  of  truth,  substituting  for  it  the  con- 
ception of  a  hypothetical  working  body  of  truth  that  becomes 
more  complete  and  concrete  with  the  progress  of  inquiry.  There 
are  no  propositions  which  are  true  in  themselves  or  necessary  in 
themselves.  Knowing  is  essentially  a  process  of  trying  out 
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assumptions  in  actually  dealing  with  reality.  The  categories  are 
simply  the  most  general  assumptions  of  all  rational  experience, 
the  principles  of  synthesis  which  are  universal  in  their  application. 
They  are  necessary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  indispensable, 
a  priori  in  the  sense  of  being  basal  presuppositions  which  deter- 
mine the  form  and  character  of  our  concrete  experience.  More- 
over, it  follows  that  if  the  categories  are  justified  only  by  their 
results,  they  are  not  beyond  criticism:  they  must  be  capable  of 
being  criticised  by  their  results.  When  the  old  a  priori  view  of 
truth  is  abandoned,  the  language  of  the  old  dispensation  regarding 
the  immutability  of  principles  is  simply  an  anachronism.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  critical  method,  the  category  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  dead  and  unyielding  form,  which  is  once  for  all 
there  and  admits  of  no  expansion  or  modification.  The  category 
of  causality,  for  example,  is  not  an  immutable  principle  which 
has  remained  unaltered  from  generation  to  generation;  or  some- 
thing that  can  be  transferred  unmodified  from  one  realm  of  fact 
to  another.  It  is  a  principle  that  has  undergone  constant  re- 
definition in  the  reflective  advance  of  inquiry;  and,  although 
called  by  the  same  name,  it  takes  on  a  new  form  and  a  new 
significance  in  the  various  sciences.  It  is  essential  to  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  then,  that  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
construction  a  process  of  criticism  by  means  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  functioning  category  is  not  merely  brought  to  conscious- 
ness, but  through  which  it  is  modified,  reconstructed,  adapted 
progressively  to  the  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  This  critical 
movement  of  thought  is  not  limited  to  what  we  call  philosophy: 
it  must  function  also  within  the  inquiries  of  the  special  sciences 
if  these  methods  of  investigation  are  to  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing mechanical  and  unfruitful. 

The  critical  method,  then,  has  the  task  not  only  of  discovering 
the  categories  but  also  of  criticising  and  reconstituting  them. 
Or,  rather,  these  two  processes  are  inseparably  joined  in  the  one 
critical  movement.  Kant,  however,  never  recognized  this  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  own  method.  For  him  the  categories 
set  down  in  his  own  table  formed  as  it  were  a  kind  of  rigid  frame- 
work of  the  understanding,  furnishing  the  final  and  complete 
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expression  of  the  conditions  of  possible  experience.  This  limita- 
tion in  view  seems  to  be  the  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  took  the  science  of  his  time.  He  assumed  as 
unquestionable  that  physics  afforded  the  final  and  complete 
account  of  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  and  that  accordingly 
all  that  criticism  could  do  was  to  recognize  in  its  assumptions 
the  total  system  of  rational  principles.  Like  some  contemporary 
philosophers,  he  identified  the  standpoint  of  a  special  science 
with  logical  procedure  in  general.  Consequently,  it  seemed 
possible  to  him  to  give  a  fixed  list  of  categories  which  should 
mark  off  the  definite  boundaries  of  the  island  of  the  knowable. 

But  the  figure  of  knowledge  as  an  island  has  no  application 
as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  categories  are  neither  absolute 
nor  immutable,  but  hypothetical  principles  which  undergo  modi- 
fication in  the  development  of  experience.  Only  if  the  twelve 
apostolic  categories  left  no  genuine  problems  unsolved,  could  we 
suppose  that  they  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  experience.  Kant 
himself  recognized  that  there  are  problems  left  over:  beyond  the 
understanding  is  the  reason.  It  is  true  that  he  is  primarily 
occupied  in  criticising  reason  as  a  faculty  of  illusion;  but  he  also 
gives  to  reason  a  valid  function  and  use  within  the  field  of  experi- 
ence. This  function  is  regulative,  not  constitutive;  it  reveals  the 
incompleteness  of  the  solutions  offered  by  the  understanding, 
and  thus  suggests  new  problems  and  lines  of  advance.  If  the 
regulative  use  of  reason  does  not  for  Kant  extend  so  far  as  to 
suggest  new  categories,  this  is  because  he  is  already  convinced 
that  the  number  of  categories  cannot  exceed  twelve.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  in  this  conception  of  reason  as  functioning 
within  the  field  of  experience  we  have  at  least  a  hint  of  that 
immanent  dialectic  of  thought  in  virtue  of  which  it  strives  to 
organize  its  experience  in  terms  of  more  and  more  adequate 
categories.1 

Philosophy,   accordingly,  finds   its   place   and   function   as   a 

1  In  maintaining  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  if  experience  were  constituted  in 
accordance  with  certain  categories,  Kant  is  justifying  the  use  of  these  categories 
by  the  same  method,  and  as  fully  and  completely,  as  he  established  the  validity  of 
his  so-called  'constitutive'  categories.  The  method  of  the  'als  ob'  is  simply  the 
hypothetical  procedure. 
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criticism  of  the  categories.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  critical 
movement  is  not  something  peculiar  to  philosophy  as  a  distinct 
mode  of  inquiry:  it  is  organically  involved  in  all  science.  The 
difference  between  the  critical  procedure  of  philosophy  and  the 
special  sciences  is  one  of  degree,  not  one  of  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  these  sciences  are  more  frequently  occupied  in  employing 
and  applying  their  principles  than  in  criticising  them;  criticism 
of  categories  is  usually  an  incident  for  them,  not  their  main 
undertaking.  But  for  philosophy  criticism  is  a  deliberate  and 
self-conscious  method.  This  is  not  to  assert  that  philosophy 
is  not  called  upon  to  construct,  but  rather  that  it  constructs 
through  criticism.  It  presupposes  the  constructions  of  ordinary 
thought  and  of  the  sciences,  and  undertakes  by  means  of  criti- 
cism to  reconstruct  and  carry  the  work  of  interpretation  further. 
And,  secondly,  philosophy  is  able  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
criticism,  and  thus  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  special  sciences, 
by  generalizing  the  problem  of  criticism,  and  thus  freeing  it 
from  the  restrictions  and  limitations  which  belong  to  the  special 
point  of  view.  It  seeks  to  understand  the  fundamental  organizing 
principles  of  experience  and  of  reality  in  their  systematic  inter- 
relations as  they  exist  in  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  mankind,  and, 
in  a  more  explicit  and  clearly  defined  form,  in  the  systems  of  the 
various  sciences,  and  to  construct  as  best  it  may,  some  kind  of  a 
systematic  view  which  will  bring  these  various  functions  and 
phases  of  experience  into  relation  to  each  other.  To  the  extent 
that  philosophy  succeeds  in  generalizing  the  problem  of  knowledge 
it  can  claim  the  right  to  criticise  the  assumptions  of  any  particular 
science.  This  is  not  a  question  regarding  the  claims  of  'science'  and 
''philosophy',  taken  as  two  distinct  species  of  knowledge;  it  is 
simply  a  statement  that  if  one  studies  the  systematic  relations 
of  knowledge  one  may  rightfully  claim  to  have  learned  something 
which  will  have  a  bearing  and  application  in  a  particular  case. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  philosophers  are  as  a  rule 
too  modest  regarding  the  results  and  achievements  of  their  own 
subject.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  emphasize  in  a  kind  of 
low-spirited  mood  the  failures  of  philosophy;  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  sigh  for  the  kind  of  results  that  are  attained  by  science. 
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Or,  again,  we  propose  to  remedy  our  ills  by  following  the  example 
of  science.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  least  some  of  this  complaint  is 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  kind  of  results  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  philosophy  ?  And  is  it  not  also  possible 
that  we  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  service  which  philosophy  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  to  science  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term?  This  is  too  broad  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here;  but  I 
should  like  to  relate  this  digression  to  the  main  subject  of  my 
paper  by  saying  that  the  process  of  criticism  and  transformation 
of  view  which  is  now  so  active  within  the  special  sciences  may 
fairly,  I  think,  be  described  as  the  application  of  conceptions 
and  points  of  view  whose  genesis  we  have  been  following  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  Perhaps  its  most  essential  feature  is  seen 
in  the  recognition  by  scientific  men  that  they  have  been  employ- 
ing categories  which  are  not  absolute  in  character,  but  which 
must  be  subjected  to  reflection  and  criticism. 

In  assigning  to  philosophy  the  task  of  critisicing  the  general 
categories  of  experience  one  must  guard  against  the  suggestion  of 
subjectivity  which  the  word  'experience'  seems  to  carry  with  it. 
But  it  is  surely  only  an  antiquated  theory  of  experience  which 
prevents  us  from  recognizing  that  categories  are  not  subjective 
thoughts,  but  enter  as  constituting  principles  into  the  nature  of 
things.  Moreover,  the  new  theory  of  logic  carries  with  it  a  new 
view  of  reality.  Leibniz  had  pointed  out  that  individual  things 
are  not  isolated  particulars,  simple  or  bare  identities,  but  that  their 
individuality  is  just  the  expression  of  their  place  in  a  system. 
Now  realities  of  this  relational,  representing  type  can  only  be 
known  through  a  category,  or  rather  through  a  developing  system 
of  categories.  Kant's  doctrine  of  categories  is  thus  the  comple- 
ment and  the  proof  of  Leibniz's  insight.  Taken  together,  they 
imply  that  reality  is  not  an  aggregation  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  an  organization  of  possible  objects  of  experience.  Neither 
concrete  things,  nor  any  real  elements  into  which  they  can  be 
analyzed,  are  simple  unrelated  reals,  which  might  be  defined  in 
their  immediacy  and  isolation  without  committing  oneself  to  any- 
thing further.  Since  the  real  is  what  stands  in  relations,  the  proc- 
ess of  knowledge  must  consist  in  developing  these  relations.  It 
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must  therefore  be  essentially  synthetic  in  character.  But,  since 
the  individual  thing  has  many  sides,  or  aspects,  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  without  analysis  would  only  bring  confusion.  In  the 
development  of  knowledge,  then,  analysis  and  synthesis  must 
constantly  supplement  each  other;  or  rather  they  are  only  com- 
plementary sides  of  the  one  movement  of  experience.  In  order 
to  understand  anything,  one  must  follow  out  its  detail  in  different 
directions,  everywhere  drawing  distinctions  and  taking  account 
of  parts.  But  if  this  process  is  anything  more  than  mechanical, 
i.  e.,  if  it  is  an  intelligent  effort  to  understand,  the  analysis  will 
be  guided  throughout  by  an  idea  of  a  whole  of  some  sort,  the 
more  precise  nature  of  which  is  progressively  defined  as  the  work 
of  understanding  advances. 

One  must  accordingly  recognize  that  in  order  to  know  it  is  nec- 
essary to  adopt  some  point  of  view,  to  interpret  the  nature  and 
connections  of  things  in  terms  of  some  conception  or  category. 
But  the  category,  regarded  as  the  form  under  which  we  know, 
does  not  construct  the  object,  or  introduce  into  the  real  world 
relations  which  are  foreign  to  its  real  nature.  The  point  of 
view  of  individual  experience  presupposes  the  organized  world 
of  real  objects;  and  the  development  of  rational  life,  both  in 
the  individual  and  the  race,  is  the  progressive  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  that  organization.  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  that 
this  recognition  of  a  rational  order  without  us  is  not  attained 
through  mere  contemplation.  To  advance  towards  an  under- 
standing of  the  objective  order  involves  an  active  process  of 
interpretation,  and  requires  the  systematic  coordination  of  data 
afforded  by  all  our  methods  of  seeking  and  experimenting,  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  The  determination  of  the  real  is  an 
enterprise  of  genuine  discovery,  effected  by  the  employment  of  a 
systematic  and  progressive  method  of  inquiry.  This  involves 
the  continuous  transformation  of  the  system  of  related  objects 
from  which  the  inquiry  at  any  time  sets  out.  The  transforma- 
tion, however,  is  not  an  external  modification  which  obscures 
the  nature  of  the  real.  It  is  the  self-revelation  of  the  real. 
One  may  say  either  that  the  real  progressively  reveals  itself  to 
the  systematic  method  of  inquiry  pursued  by  intelligence,  or 
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that  the  latter  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  real  world  and 
give  expression  to  its  constitution  in  terms  of  a  new  principle  of 
organization.  Just  because  objects  are  not  things-in-themselves, 
but  possible  objects  of  experience,  the  category  in  terms  of  which 
the  results  of  our  thinking  are  provisionally  expressed  is  not  an 
abstract  label  or  arbitrary  rubric  which  obscures  rather  than 
reveals  their  real  nature.  The  process  of  thought  retains  the 
real  object  as  the  center  of  its  knowing,  and  does  riot  float  away 
to  a  shadowy  realm  of  abstract  universals.  The  critical  method 
exhibits  the  emptiness  of  abstract  thinking:  it  teaches  that  real 
thought  is  always  in  relation  to  a  real  world  of  objects.  In  pro- 
portion as  thinking  is  genuine  thinking,  and  not  a  mere  playing 
with  forms,  its  results  will  always  be  to  some  degree  a  revelation 
of  the  real,  a  stage  in  the  self-revelation  of  the  real  world.1 

In  emphasizing  the  fact  that  experience  is  a  process  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  objects,  one  must  not  forget  that,  as  a 
conscious  movement,  experience  also  reveals  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  intelligence.  The  mind  and  the  object  are  reciprocally 
determining  factors  within  experience.  In  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  objective  order,  the  mind  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
principles  of  its  own  procedure:  in  recognizing  the  interrelation 
and  unity  of  the  parts  of  the  outer  world  it  becomes  aware  of 
the  systematic  connection  and  unity  of  its  own  life.  The  unity 
which  is  found  in  each  presupposes  the  unity  of  the  other:  the 
unity  of  the  world  is  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  the  empirical 
consciousness,  and  is  in  turn  conditioned  by  the  latter. 

Moreover,  Kant  carries  his  critical  inquiry  one  step  further, 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  transcendental  ego  adopts  a  principle 

1  The  position  that  thought  is  the  genuine  revelation  of  the  nature  of  reality, 
does  not,  however,  imply  that  'reality'  is  something  fixed  and  unchanging.  It  will 
not  do  to  locate  the  change  and  development  on  the  side  of  knowledge  while  as- 
suming that '  reality '  is  outside  of  or  beyond  this  process.  That  thought  is  unable 
to  grasp  what  is  in  movement,  seems  to  be  a  dogma  that  goes  back  to  the  earlier 
form  of  Plato's  doctrine  which  he  himself  definitely  refuted  in  his  later  dialogues. 
It  is  strange  to  find  this  assumption  appearing  over  and  over  again  in  quarters 
where  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  system  of  logic  to  which  it  belongs  has  been 
recognized.  That  what  is  ultimately  real — the  Absolute — must  be  beyond  time 
and  change  and  process,  present  all  at  once,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  genuine  require- 
ment of  our  thought,  but  only  a  consequence  of  a  system  of  logic  from  whose 
authority  we  find  it  difficult  to  free  ourselves. 
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which  definitely  goes  beyond  the  categories  of  natural  science. 
It  is  true  that  he  himself  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  this  principle 
into  organic  relation  with  his  table  of  categories,  as  the  highest 
function  of  synthesis  of  which  the  categories  are  particular 
phases,  but  always  represented  it  as  an  analytic,  static  unity,  a 
mere  point  of  reference  outside  of  experience.  The  doctrine 
of  the  transcendental  ego — or  Reason,  as  it  might  better  be 
called  in  order  to  escape  subjective  implications — as  the  supreme 
dynamic  principle  of  synthesis  within  experience,  is,  however, 
suggested  so  directly  by  Kant's  method  that  it  was  at  once  seized 
upon  and  developed  by  his  successors.  Now,  I  know  this  doc- 
trine seems  antiquated  to  many  of  my  colleagues;  and  I  myself 
confess  that  I  am  not  able  to  accept  the  form  of  absoluteness 
which  some  idealists  have  given  to  it.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  Kant's  principle  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  con- 
temporary problems,  and  that  its  consideration  may  help  to 
bring  to  a  focus  some  of  our  discussions.  The  notion  of  a 
synthetic  unity,  functioning  within  experience,  simply  brings  to 
expression  the  ultimate  presupposition  of  the  system  of  objective 
idealism  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  outline.  It  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  a  substance  or  a  cause  beyond  or 
above  the  concrete  system  of  reality.  But  the  concept  empha- 
sizes at  once  both  the  unity  and  the  concrete  differences  and 
individualities  within  that  system,  and  provides  a  principle 
which  renders  these  two  aspects  comprehensible.  The  notion 
of  reason  as  supreme  synthetic  principle  is  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of:  (i)  the  complementary  character  of  inner  and 
outer  experience,  what  Kant  called  the  affinity  of  the  mind  and 
objects;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  categories,  as  they  are  found 
both  in  the  mind  and  in  the  world,  form  a  system  of  mutually 
related  and  conditioning  principles,  instead  of  simply  a  succession 
or  plurality  of  instrumental  concepts.  It  is  at  this  point,  I 
think,  that  objective  idealism  parts  company  from  instrumental- 
ism,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common,  and  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  much  suggestive  criticism.  Instrumentalism  may 
give  us  a  succession  of  categories,  but  it  fails  to  provide  any  basis 
for  an  objective  system  of  categories.  It  is  just  because  experience 
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requires  for  its  adequate  description  some  account  of  the  sys- 
tematically progressive  character  which  belongs  to  it,  that  idealism 
regards  the  idea  of  Reason  as  indispensable.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
bring  in  Reason  in  general,  why  not  rest  in  the  functional  relations 
which  are  expressible  in  terms  of  the  categories  of  natural  science? 
The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  just  because  the  categories  of 
naturalism  are  not  adequate  to  furnish  expression  to  the  kind 
of  functional  relationship  that  experience  presupposes.  For 
example,  the  conception  of  'evolving  life,'  which  is  perhaps  the 
highest  category  of  naturalism,  serves  to  correlate  a  good  many 
facts,  just  because  life  is  itself  so  far  rational.  When  taken  with 
a  strictly  naturalistic  connotation,  however,  it  leaves  unexpressed 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  distinctive  values  of 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  read  Reason  into  the  evolving 
process  of  life,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  do,  we  have  gone 
beyond  naturalism,  in  that  we  have  reinterpretated  the  facts 
as  correlated  by  natural  science  in  terms  of  a  new  category. 

I  confess  my  personal  sympathy  with  the  recent  demands  for 
a  philosophy  that  shall  free  itself  from  transcendentalism  and 
become  frankly  naturalistic.  This  is,  I  take  it,  the  present-day 
formula  of  progressivism,  the  protest  against  taking  refuge  in 
principles  which  arrogate  to  themselves  some  superior  sanctity, 
but  are  at  bottom  nothing  but  abstractions,  a  procedure  which  is 
the  besetting  sin,  not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  every  kind  of 
technical  inquiry,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  But,  after  all, 
what  is  in  the  fullest  sense  natural  and  concrete?  If  we  employ 
the  notion  of  evolution,  as  I  think  we  must,  to  bridge  the  seeming 
gulf  between  mind  and  nature,  letting  consciousness  arise  by 
natural  stages  of  development  out  of  a  preexisting  physical 
order,  we  have  accounted  for  the  'naturalness'  of  consciousness, 
but  have  still  to  explain  the  'rationality'  of  objects,  the  fact, 
that  is,  that  they  are  not  things-in-themselves  but  possible 
objects  of  experience.  To  explain  both  sides  one  must  make  an 
assumption  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term, — the  assumption  of  a 
'rational  evolving  process.'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  driven 
on,  by  the  necessity  of  a  real  problem,  to  employ  a  new  category 
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or  series  of  categories,  which  may  here  be  described  by  the 
term  '  reason.'  This  conception  emphasizes  the  logical  continuity 
of  the  process  which  leads  up  to  the  new  meanings  and  values 
that  are  expressed  in  conscious  experience.  Without  ignoring 
distinctions  or  denying  the  advance  to  something  genuinely  new, 
it  maintains  at  once  the  'naturalness'  of  reason  as  the  goal  and 
expression  of  nature  and  the  'rationality'  of  the  natural  process 
which  leads  up  to  this  result.  It  seems  to  me  that  instrumen- 
talism  abandons  the  logic  of  its  own  method  when  it  refuses  to 
advance  beyond  the  categories  of  natural  science  to  a  genuinely 
objective  teleology.  Since  philosophy  recognizes  problems  which 
do  not  concern  natural  science,  no  fear  of  transcendental  principles 
should  deter  it  from  following  the  critical  method  in  attempting 
to  solve  them. 

At  the  present  stage  of  philosophical  inquiry,  the  classification 
of  different  thinkers  under  the  old  names  of  '  idealist '  and  '  realist ' 
has  little  significance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  recent 
attempts  to  define  consciousness  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects, on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
who  call  themselves  '  realists/  a  movement  away  from  the  old 
rationalistic  conception  of  consciousness  as  a  special  kind  of  in- 
dependent entity,  described  as  a  substance,  a  cause,  or  what  not. 
This  effort  to  see  consciousness  in  its  concrete  and  natural 
setting, — not  as  a  kind  of  thing-in-itself,  or  the  place  of  inner 
states,  but  as  a  function  genuinely  involved  in  the  objective 
order, — is  wholly  akin  in  spirit  and  method  to  the  philosophy 
which  proceeds  from  Kant,  and  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
type  of  realism  that  bases  itself  on  the  pre-critical  logic  of  external 
relations.  The  ideal  which  evidently  guides  the  thought  of 
Professors  Woodbridge  and  McGilvary,  for  example,  is  to  obtain 
some  conception  which  will  avoid  the  'external  relation'  view 
of  object  and  consciousness,  exhibiting  the  two  sides  rather  as 
complementary  and  essential  to  each  other.  This  purpose  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  materially  advanced,  however,  by 
calling  consciousness  a  relation  among  objects,  though  perhaps 
the  term  'relation'  carries  one  further  in  the  right  direction 
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than  'substance'  or  'cause.'  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  define 
consciousness  merely  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  objects  as  it  is 
to  define  it  solely  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  inner  'states  of 
consciousness.'  What  it  is  essential  that  the  definition  shall  bring 
out  is  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  implicitly 
reason:  that  is,  that  consciousness  not  only  exists  in  individual- 
ized centres,  but  that  it  is  a  function  that  carries  the  individual 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  particular  mode  of  existence,  and  reveals 
to  him  his  place  as  a  member  of  an  objective  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neo-realists  who  accept  as  their 
guiding  principles  the  method  of  analysis  and  the  doctrine  of 
external  relations  are  facing  in  a  direction  quite  opposed  to 
Kantianism  and  the  philosophy  which  has  been  developed  from 
it.  Indeed,  if  it  is  intended  that  these  principles  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  one  can  only  recognize  in  neo-realism  another 
example  of  a  reversal  to  a  type  of  thought  that  has  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  thought  the  impasse  to  which  its 
principles  lead.  As  will  be  obvious  from  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  I  not  only  agree  with  Professor  Marvin  in  regarding  neo- 
realism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  these  principles,  as  a  return  to 
dogmatism,  but  I  hold  that  it  has  not  turned  its  back  merely 
upon  Kant,  but  upon  the  whole  drift  of  modern  thought.  For 
mere  analysis  and  external  relations  are  the  principles  of  a  static 
and  absolutistic  logic  that  both  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  history  of  the  special  sciences  show  to  be  no  longer  the  working 
assumptions  of  modern  thought.  Modern  thought,  both  philo- 
sophical and  scientific,  involves  criticism  of  categories;  neo- 
realism  eschews  both  categories  and  criticism,  aligning  itself 
somewhat  proudly  with  the  convictions  of  the  plain  man.  The 
fundamental  likeness  of  this  standpoint,  in  its  conception  of  the 
nature  of  truth  and  of  method,  to  the  thought  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  is  shown  even  in  the  external  form  of  the 
neo-realist  writings.  While  it  claims  to  introduce  a  more  strictly 
scientific  method  of  procedure  than  that  generally  obtaining  in 
contemporary  discussion,  formal  logic  and  its  maxims  seem  to 
live  again  in  its  pages.  One  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  logical  apparatus:  the  definitions,  the  elaborate  divisions, 
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the  formal  array  of  'idealist'  arguments,  classified,  labeled,  await- 
ing refutation  in  due  order, — all  this  seems  strange  in  our  day 
and  generation.  The  justification  for  dwelling  on  the  strangeness 
of  this  dialectical  form  is  that  it  appears  to  be  symptomatic  of 
a  real  affiliation  in  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  'new  realism'  with 
old  rationalism.  This  is  perhaps  shown  most  strikingly  in  the 
assumption  that  philosophical  doctrines  can  be  'demonstrated' 
or  'refuted'  by  formal  processes  of  argument.  Now  I  have 
been  insisting  that  modern  philosophy  has  substituted  for  these 
formal  'demonstrations'  the  criticism  of  categories.  The  only 
way  to  prove  a  principle  in  philosophy  is  to  show  what  it  leads  to, 
to  work  out  its  implications  in  definite  fields  of  concrete  fact. 
Idealism,  e.  g.,  cannot  be  overcome  by  refuting  certain  formal 
arguments  which  are  supposed  to  demonstrate  it.  It  has  at 
least  worked  out  the  consequences  of  its  principles  in  a  somewhat 
systematic  way,  and  can  be  criticised  fruitfully  only  by  exhibiting 
the  inadequacies  and  failures  of  the  explanatory  principles  which 
it  employs.  So,  too,  the  real  disproof  of  the  doctrine  of  external 
relations  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  formally 
'refuted,'  or  shown  to  involve  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  but  has 
come  about  through  the  historical  exhibition  of  its  inadequacy 
and  unfruitfulness  as  a  principle  of  explanation.  It  has  not  been 
so  much  refuted  as  superseded.  What  a  contemporary  critic 
of  this  position  does  is  to  point  out  that  modern  investigation  is 
actually  proceeding  by  employing  quite  a  different  method  and 
assumptions.1 

Along  with  this  precritical  logic,  the  '  new  '  realism  also  shows 
its  relation  to  the  eighteenth  century  by  its  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  by  accident,  or  merely  in 
an  external  way,  that  these  two  positions  are  conjoined.  The 
attitude  toward  history  is  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  corol- 
lary and  complement  of  the  rationalistic  logic.  If  one  begins  by 
adopting  analysis  and  external  relations  as  axioms,  one  has  no 
need  of  genesis:  if  the  mechanical  categories  are  regarded  as 
ultimate,  the  genetic  categories  are  ipso  facto  excluded.  The 
history  of  philosophy,  as  a  serious  and  fruitful  field  of  investiga- 

1  Cf.  De  Laguna,  "  The  Externality  of  Relations,"  PHILOS.  REVIEW,  XX  (19"). 
pp.  610  ff. 
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tion,  came  into  existence  as  a  consequence  and  an  expression  of 
the  evolutionary  logic  to  which  Kant's  '  Copernican  revolution  ' 
gave  rise.  The  slight  value  which  the  neo-realists  attach  to  the 
history  of  philosophy  is,  accordingly,  quite  in  harmony  with  their 
principles  of  procedure,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  Professor  Marvin's  contention  that  the  movement  represents 
a  return  to  dogmatism.1  For  criticism  is  historical  analysis,  dog- 
matism is  '  rational '  analysis. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  so-called  neo-realistic 
movement  is  fairly  or  adequately  represented  by  the  logical 
principles  which  it  has  begun  by  emphasizing.  Like  Kant,  it 
seems  to  have  been  guided  by  an  instinct  that  is  sounder  than 
the  logical  method  to  which  it  appeals.  At  least,  I  find  myself 
in  sympathy  with  many  of  its  contentions  while  rejecting  its 
principles  and  method.  The  insistence  on  the  part  of  realism 
upon  the  genuinely  objective  character  of  experience  is  in  line 
with  the  best  traditions  of  idealism,  and  repeats  a  protest  that 
is  found  in  Schelling  and  Hegel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  our  own  day  Edward  Caird  thought  it  necessary  to  utter  a 
warning  against  the  subjective  implications  of  the  language 
employed  by  certain  idealists.2  Then,  again,  realism  has  ren- 

1  Marvin,  "Criticism  and  Dogmatism,"  /.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Set.  Meth.,  Vol. 
IX..  No.  12. 

*  It  seems  worth  quoting  here  the  following  passage  from  Caird  as  representative 
of  a  form  of  idealism  of  which  the  neo-realists  seem  to  have  taken  no  account:  "  Any 
so-called  form  of  idealism,"  Caird  says,  "which  assumes  that  we  are  first  conscious 
of  our  ideas,  as  our  ideas,  and  then  that  secondly  we  proceed  to  infer  from  them 
the  existence  of  objects,  inverts  the  order  of  our  intellectual  life,  and  tears  asunder 
its  constitutent  elements.  It  is  to  invert  its  order:  for  though  the  unity  of  the  self 
may  be  implied  in  all  consciousness  of  objects,  yet  is  it  to  the  object  in  the  first 
instance  that  our  attention  is  directed,  and  we  observe  the  outward  world  and 
construe  its  meaning  long  before  we  turn  the  eye  of  reflection  upon  the  inner  life. 
And  it  is  to  tear  the  elements  of  it  asunder:  for  the  outer  and  the  inner  life  are  at 
every  point  in  close  correlation,  and  there  is  no  experience  of  ours,  theoretical  or 
practical,  in  which  we  have  not  to  do  with  both.  The  growth  of  our  inner  life  is 
just  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and  of  our  interests  in 
it,  and  the  attempt  to  retire  into  ourselves  and  in  a  literal  sense  to  make  our  mind  a 
'kingdom'  to  itself  is  suicidal."  Moreover,  Caird  holds  that  the  doctrine  which 
denies  "the  reality  of  any  world  but  a  world  of  spirits  and  their  conscious  states" 
U  not  a  tenable  theory;  for  "the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  material  world  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  denial  of  any  world  at  all."  (Queens  Quarterly,  XII,  pp.  94-95. 
Quoted  by  Watson  in  "The  Idealism  of  Edward  Caird."  PHILOS.  REVIEW,  XVI, 
1909,  pp.  262-263.) 
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dered  valuable  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  relations  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  subsumptive 
theory  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition.  It  has  thus  again  acted  as  an  ally  of  concrete 
idealism  in  criticising  a  certain  neo-Platonic  tendency  towards 
an  abstract  form  of  monism  which  has  frequently  shown  itself 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  from  which  contemporary 
philosophy  is  not  free.  Still  another  characteristic  of  neo- 
realism,  which  commends  it  to  those  who  derive  their  principles 
from  Kant  and  share  his  dislike  for  Schwdrmerei,  is  its  vigorous 
defence  of  the  claims  of  logic  to  deal  with  philosophical  problems. 
For  it  definitely  sets  its  face  in  the  direction  of  science,  choosing, 
as  Hegel  says,  'the  hard  labor  of  the  notion,'  and  resisting  the 
promises  of  faith  and  intuition  to  open  up  a  way  to  a  higher 
truth  that  is  independent  of  the  intellect.  All  this  makes  one 
regret  the  more  that  this  school,  if  one  may  call  it  a  school, 
has  been  attracted  by  the  ideal  of  the  old  mathematical  method. 
That  method,  as  has  been  stated,  showed  its  total  bankruptcy 
both  in  the  hands  of  Hume  and  in  the  procedure  of  the  later 
rationalists.  From  the  time  of  Leibniz  until  our  own  day,  as  I 
read  the  history  of  thought,  the  modern  movement  has  been 
away  from  the  notion  of  simple  independent  realities,  of  external 
relations,  preformation,  and  the  method  of  mere  analysis,  away 
in  short  from  the  logic  of  deductive  demonstration,  towards  a 
more  and  more  complete  recognition  of  what  is  implied  in  the 

logic  of  the  critical  method. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


RADICAL   EMPIRICISM   AND   THE   PHILOSOPHIC 
TRADITION. 


"^HE  vision  of  the  philosopher  and  the  perception  of  the 
•*-  artist  have  this  in  common:  they  both  ingest  an  existence 
alien  in  its  nature  and  interests  to  the  human  mind,  and  they 
both  recreate  it,  giving  it  color  and  form  which  the  soul  desires 
but  does  not  find,  character  and  effects  which  the  spirit  yearns 
for  but  cannot  discover.  The  marbles  of  Phidias  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato,  the  canvasses  of  Raphael  and  the  conceptions  of 
Descartes,  the  poems  of  Goethe  and  the  dialectic  of  Hegel  all 
obey  the  same  impulse  and  express  the  same  will  —  an  impulse  to 
make  over  unsuitable  realities  into  satisfactory  ideas,  a  will  to 
remodel  discordant  nature  into  happy  civilization.  Indeed,  all 
cultures  own  this  parentage,  and  rest,  together  with  philosophy 
and  art,  the  inevitable  offspring  of  the  creative  imagination. 
Experience  as  it  comes,  comes  full  of  shocks  and  checks:  it  ob- 
structs the  will,  it  deceives  the  mind,  it  disrupts  into  tumult  the 
even,  inward  flow  of  life.  The  will  seeks  the  good  and  finds  evil  ; 
the  mind  desires  order  and  encounters  disorder;  life  seeks  to 
expand  into  the  harmonies  of  its  kind  and  finds  itself  constricted, 
repressed,  and  even  self-opposed.  Plural,  chaotic,  always  full 
of  a  potential  menace,  experience,  coming  so,  is  not  to  be  endured. 
The  mind  must  of  its  own  motion  make  it  over,  and  its  recreations 
are  the  arts  and  philosophy.  A  painted  fire  pleases  without 
burning,  a  sculptured  hero  has  power  to  delight  without  power 
to  destroy.  But  the  creations  of  the  artist  are  at  once  less  radical 
and  more  enduring  than  the  creations  of  the  philosopher.  The 
artist  works  upon  the  solid  stuff  of  experience  itself,  eliminating, 
adding,  molding,  until  this  stuff  bears  the  shape  of  his  heart's 
desire.  The  philosopher,  however,  tends  to  spurn  altogether 
the  stuff  of  experience  and  to  carve  a  world  of  his  desire  alone. 
Is  felt  reality  manifold,  embattled,  chaotic  ?  The  philosopher 
casts  it  aside:  as  such,  it  is  mere  appearance:  true  reality  is 
one,  harmonious,  orderly.  Is  felt  reality  alien  in  substance, 
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oppugnant  to  man  in  its  nature  and  effects?  So,  it  is  to  be  set 
aside  as  mere  appearance:  its  real  nature  is  spiritual,  its  true 
face  is  the  face  of  God.  Do  the  actualities  of  experience  show 
human  life  ever-ending  in  its  period,  never  continued?  Then 
these  actualities  are  false  actualities,  pure  deceptions:  in  fact 
and  in  truth  each  man's  life  goes  on  unceasingly.  Does  the  world 
offer  hindrances  in  all  directions  to  life's  free  flow,  frustrating  its 
desires,  betraying  its  interests,  binding  its  every  movement 
with  a  chain  of  causes?  This  behavior  of  the  world  must  be  set 
aside  as  mere  appearance:  in  reality  man  is  in  no  sense  bond, 
his  desires  are  already  attained,  his  interests  accomplished,  his 
spontaneity  assured.  In  brief,  the  universe,  like  a  Japanese 
mummer,  wears  a  hideous  mask  of  multiplicity,  materiality, 
necessity  and  death,  behind  which  whoever  will  look  may  behold 
the  joyous  features  of  its  unity  and  spirituality,  its  assurance  of 
human  immortality  and  human  freedom.  These  are  the  traits 
of  the  real,  all  else  is  mere  appearance. 

And  so,  from  Thales  to  Royce,  philosophy  has  concerned 
itself  with  seeking  proof,  almost  unexceptionally,  for  one  or  all 
of  these  four  desiderates — the  unity  of  the  world;  the  existence 
of  God,  in  some  form  of  spiritistic  substance,  from  animism  to 
pantheism;  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
At  the  very  least,  the  unity  of  the  world  was  asserted.  Even 
materialisms  and  atheisms  refused  to  concede  that  to  the  actual- 
ities of  experience.  And  as  the  full  quota  of  these  excellences, 
said  to  lie  beneath  and  to  support  the  flux,  cannot  without  logical 
contradiction  be  all  defended  at  once,  most  systems  of  philosophy 
are  content  with  defending  two  or  at  most  three  of  them.  Thus, 
the  unity  of  the  world  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent, 
omniscient  and  well-disposed  God.  Individual  immortality  is 
oppugnant  to  cosmic  unity,  and  cosmic  unity  to  theistic  divinity. 
These  oppugnancies,  coupled  with  the  mind's  natural  demand  for 
logical  consistency,  have  given  rise  to  the  typical  philosophic 
'problems,'  and  in  the  shuffle  of  adjudicating  the  rights  of  the 
problems  by  dialectic,  the  data  of  immediate  experience  were 
completely  neglected.  When  these  did  get  any  consideration 
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whatever,  beyond  such  consideration  as  is  implied  in  neglect, 
they  were  at  once  transmuted  by  means  of  '  forms  of  the  under- 
standing '  or  of '  unknowables '  into  the  substance  of  some  desider- 
ate; and  when  it  was  acknowledged,  as  by  Kant,  that  the  data  of 
immediate  experience  could  not  in  these  forms  yield  any  proof 
of  the  sublime  desiderates,  they  were  segregated  from  experience, 
and  the  desiderates  were  erected  into  postulates  of  conduct. 
This  compromise,  which  was  rather  a  refusal  to  face  the  meta- 
physical dilemma  than  a  resolution  thereof,  could  not  endure. 
Kant's  chief  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the 
dialectic  triad  of  the  transcendental  method.  Transcendentalism 
itself  goes,  however,  the  way  of  traditional  metaphysics,  sub- 
stituting in  the  ancient  way  desiderates  for  data,  ideals  for  facts. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  no  less  than  the  older  metaphysic,  essentially  the 
vicarious  fulfilment  of  unsatisfied  desire,  a  compensation  in  dis- 
course for  a  disappointment  in  reality. 

The  metaphysical  tradition  is  not,  however,  the  only  tradition 
designated  by  the  term  '  philosophy.'  This  term  once  meant  the 
total  field  of  thinking  about  experience.  As,  however,  various 
special  ranges  of  thought  became  enriched  with  collections  of 
accurately  observed  data,  yielding  a  common  formula  descriptive 
of  this  behavior,  these  dropped  off  and  became  special  sciences. 
Mathematics  was  probably  first,  then  astronomy,  then  physics, 
and  in  the  three  hundred  years'  duration  of  modern  positive 
science  all  the  special  sciences  whose  names  are  now  so  familiar. 
One  range  of  investigation  seems,  however,  indissolubly  linked 
to  philosophy:  this  range  is  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  the  mind's 
ultimate  aims  and  inward  character  which  philosophy  seeks  to 
make  reality  conform  to.  Now  those  philosophers  who  are 
known  as  the  English  empiricists  devoted  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  human  mind,  its  content,  its  be- 
havior, its  laws.  They  are  known,  significantly,  as  philosophers, 
not  as  psychologists,  and  though  psychology  makes  today  pre- 
tensions to  being  a  positive  science,  it  is  not  less  closely  allied 
to  philosophy  than  in  the  days  of  Locke  and  Hartley  and  Hume. 
The  empirical  bias  of  these  thinkers  gave  them  this  superiority 
over  the  traditional  metaphysicians:  they  tended  to  face  mental 
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facts  as  facts,  not  in  the  light  of  compensatory  desiderates.  The 
problem  concerning  these  latter  did  indeed,  as  Locke  tells  us, 
give  rise  to  his  investigations,  and  it  is  true  that  Berkeley  made  a 
metaphysical  special  plea  by  means  of  his  researches.  But  in 
the  long  run  they  did  face  the  facts,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
tradition  in  Hume's  famous  conclusions  was  nearer  envisaging 
the  actual  processes  of  experience  than  anything  prior  or  con- 
temporary. 

Nearer,  I  say.  But  nearer  only  when  the  experiential  flux 
itself  or  the  human  mind  taken  in  isolation  are  not  too  closely 
scrutinized.  With  respect  to  both  of  these,  important  or  essential 
data  were  missed  or  translated ;  not  permitted  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Principles,  relations,  connections,  denied  to  reality,  were 
unwittingly  set  in  the  mind  and  the  opposition  between  the  mind 
and  reality  was  made  such  that  the  former's  integral  place  in  the 
latter  was  ignored.  Take  the  case  of  'necessary  connexion/ 
This  Hume  reduced  to  a  psychological  habit  of  expectation, 
setting  the  notion  altogether  in  the  mind.  But  in  so  doing  he 
failed  to  observe  that  acquiring  a  habit  demands  just  that  kind 
of  modifiability  indicated  by  'necessary  connexion,'  and  that 
hence,  in  crediting  the  mind  with  an  acquired  habit,  he  credited 
the  universe  in  so  far  forth  with  an  actually  experienced  'neces- 
sary connexion.'  The  fact  is  that  the  same  desideration  which 
claims  for  unity  in  the  world  a  reality  superior  to  diversity, 
claims  for  unity  in  discourse  a  truth  superior  to  diversity.  Hume 
was  as  much  a  rationalist  in  his  procedure  as  he  was  an  empiricist 
in  his  conclusions.  The  logical  implication  of  premise  and  con- 
sequence were  in  fact  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  the 
actual  oppugnances  and  counter  implications  of  experience. 
He  aimed,  not  to  be  correct,  but  to  be  consistent.  And  in  his 
attempt  to  be  consistent, — i.  e.,  to  move  only  within  the  range  of 
chosen  premises  to  their  logical  conclusions — he  missed  envisaging 
reality  as  it  is  and  substituted  therefor  a  picture-reality  logically 
deduced. 

Now  such  a  picture,  like  an  artist's  drawing,  will  have  that 
unity  and  consistency  and  satisfactoriness  which  the  mine 
desiderates  from  all  things.  But  these  are  always  attained  at 
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the  cost  of  eliminating  'irrelevancies,'  solving  'contradictions,' 
dressing  up  facts,  whether  or  no.  And  all  the  while,  just  these 
'irrelevancies,'  just  these  'contradictions,'  just  these  bare  facts, 
have  in  and  of  themselves  the  same  right  and  status  in  reality 
as  the  data  saved  and  transformed.  The  first  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  this  right  was  William  James.1  When,  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  philosophers  persisted  either  in  dis- 
criminating between  appearance  and  reality  in  such  wise  as  to 
formulate  reality  in  one  or  all  of  the  compensatory  terms  of  God, 
freedom,  immortality  and  cosmic  unity;  or  where,  in  response  to 
the  pressure  of  rapidly  growing  sciences  men  faced  fact,  only  to 
change  it  in  such  wise  as  thereby  to  satisfy  the  inner  need  for 
logical  consistency,  James  insisted  that  each  event  of  experience 
must  be  acknowledged  for  what  it  appears  to  be,  and  heard  for 
its  own  claims.  To  neither  doubt  nor  belief,  datum  nor  prefer- 
ence, term  nor  relation,  value  nor  fact,  did  he  concede  superiority 
over  the  others.  Each  had  for  him  the  same  metaphysical  claim, 
the  same  right  to  opportunity  to  make  that  claim  good.  Hence 
he  pointed  out  to  the  rationalist  the  coordinate  presence  in 
experience  of  so  much  more  than  reason:  he  called  the  monist's 
attention  to  the  world's  diversity,  the  pluralist 's  to  its  unity. 
He  said  to  the  materialist :  you  shall  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  im- 
material; to  the  spiritualist:  you  shall  take  cognizance  also  of  the 
non-spiritual.  He  was  a  rationalist  without  unreason,  an  empiri- 
cist without  prejudice.  His  empiricism  was  radical,  preferring^ 
correctness  to  consistency,  truth  to  logic.  All  things,  he  urgedr 
however  and  whenever  they  occur  in  experience,  must  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  for  what  they  are  as  they  occur,  and  they  must 
not  be  mistrusted  until  they  have  proved  themselves  untrust- 
worthy. Pure  experience  knows  no  favorites.  It  admits  into 
reality  without  making  over,  evil  as  well  as  good,  discontinuities 
as  well  as  continuities,  unhuman  as  well  as  human,  plurality  as 
well  as  unity,  chance  and  novelty  as  well  as  order  and  law.  It 
is  a  record  and  a  description,  not  a  transmutation;  an  expression, 
not  a  compensation.  As  a  philosophy,  its  principle  is  that  of 

1  Cf.  Mind,  1884,  IX.  1-26:  "On  Some  Omissions  of  Introspective  Psychology." 
The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  299:  "What  Psychical  Research  has  Accomplished." 
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direct  democracy,  and  William  James,  who  first  gave  it  voice,  is 
the  first  democrat  in  metaphysics. 

Now  democratic  metaphysics  does  not  readily  submit  to  sys- 
tematization.  A  philosophic  system  is  essentially  a  work  of  art. 
Like  a  picture  or  a  drama  or  symphony,  it  is  the  cunning  arrange- 
ment of  certain  selected  premises  and  their  explication  according 
to  dialectic  law.  It  invariably  omits  more  than  it  envisages, 
alters  and  harmonizes  all  that  it  touches,  concerns  itself,  in  a 
word,  with  consistency  rather  than  with  truth.  There  is  no 
philosophic  turpitude  in  errors  of  fact;  the  metaphysician's  un- 
pardonable sin  lies  in  error  of  form,  in  self-contradiction.  His 
reputation,  like  the  painter's,  tends  to  depend  far  more  on  his 
technique  than  on  his  subject-matter.  The  universe,  however, 
exceeds  technique.  A  systematic  treatment  of  it  harmonious 
with  correctness  is  out  of  question.  On  every  side  appear  'in- 
consistencies' and  '  irrelevancies '  demanding  equal  treatment 
with  the  favored  instances,  claiming  to  be  no  less  than  those, 
essentials.  Each  datum,  moreover,  offers  its  own  seductive  im- 
plications; each  crosses,  penetrates  into  and  interferes  with 
others.  Reality  comes,  from  moment  to  moment,  as  an  infinite 
melange  of  systems,  never  as  system  in  itself.  But  reality 
coming  so,  comes  as  every  man  must  meet  it  in  perception,  when 
it  compels  his  attention  on  peril  of  his  life,  challenging  him  to 
choose  which  of  its  protean  faces  he  will  to  engage  and  to  conquer. 
What  this  challenge  evokes  from  him  actually  cannot  be,  hence, 
a  special  envisagement  of  his  perception's  never-completed  total, 
called  philosophy.  He  is  required  to  operate  rather  than  to  envis- 
age, to  save  himself  rather  than  to  see.  And  he  meets  the  re- 
quirement by  a  method  of  treating  reality  piecemeal  which,  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  is  common  sense ;  under  another,  science ; 
under  another,  religion;  under  another,  art;  under  still  another, 
philosophy.  In  each  case  one  particular  bit  or  combination  of 
bits  of  reality  is  used  as  instrument  to  render  the  residuum 
more  congenial  to  mankind:  each  is  a  special  sort  of  tool,  serving 
a  common  end.  And  a  system  of  philosophy  is  nothing  mo 
It  harnesses  the  universe  in  the  lines  of  a  preferred  order,  makin 
it  more  akin  to  man  and  more  amenable  to  his  interests.  No  less 
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so  do  common  sense,  religion,  art,  and  science.  They  all  unify, 
assure,  conserve.  They  are  all  tools  and  modes  of  life,  and  are 
all  as  such  pragmatic. 

If  this  be  true,  pragmatism  is  not  merely  a  new  name  for  old 
ways  of  thinking,  it  is  a  new  name  for  all  ways  of  thinking.  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  its  opponents,  of  the  elaborate  instruments 
of  argumentation  set  in  motion  against  it,  of  the  appearance  of 
new,  overshadowing  issues,  this  observation  gets  the  twist  of 
paradox,  for  in  the  light  of  it,  the  enemy  must  have  been  merely 
stultifying  themselves,  not  the  pragmatists.  Yet  nothing  could 
have  been  more  natural  than  the  controversy  over  pragmatism, 
and  nothing  more  inevitable  than  the  shift  of  ground  to  other 
issues. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  only  through  the  explication  of  the  prag- 
matic rule  itself  that  thinkers  become  conscious  of  the  motives, 
which,  in  the  spirit's  deep,  underlie  the  persistent  construction  of 
philosophies.  In  ancient  times  the  Aristotelian  wonder  had 
been  accepted  as  sufficient;  and  this  wonder  stirred  no  further 
wonder  about  its  own  nature  and  origin,  the  intimacy  of  the 
sentiment  and  its  ultimacy  being  undistinguished.  The  mediae- 
vals  wished  only  to  reconcile  brute  experience  with  the  Christian 
theory  of  life  and  held  the  motive  of  philosophy  to  be  the  con- 
firmation of  theology.  That  theology  itself  was  only  philosophy 
of  a  particular  flavor  and  color,  they  failed,  on  the  whole,  to 
observe.  They  held  it  simply  and  frankly  for  a  method  of 
confirming  desiderates  whose  existence  was  an  unquestioned 
dogma.  The  'critical  philosophy'  was  the  first  to  deny  con- 
firmatory powers  to  metaphysics  and  veridical  assurance  to 
theology,  but  it  reserved  the  desiderates  of  both  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  conduct,  and  demonstrated  God  and  freedom  and  im- 
mortality by  the  needs  of  action,  as  it  demonstrated  unity  by  the 
'laws  of  thought.'  But  these  needs  and  these  laws  remained 
the  unquestioned  dogmas,  no  less  unwarranted  by  the  processes  of 
experience  than  the  desiderates  of  the  mediaevals.  Schopenhauer 
sought  to  found  philosophy  on  the  "consciousness  that  the  non- 
existence  of  this  world  is  just  as  possible  as  its  existence."  This 
was  going  deep,  but  it  was  not  going  down  to  an  inspection  of 
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this  consciousness  and  the  possibilities  that  it  recognized.  It 
•remained  for  him  an  ultimate  fact,  whereas  it  is  not  ultimate  at 
all,  being  no  more  than  the  barest  schematic  formulation  of  the 
growing  experiential  flux  of  becoming,  where  things  truly  are 
and  are  not  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  compel  the  mind  to 
special  alertness.  Schopenhauer  was  perhaps  the  last,  till  Wil- 
liam James,  to  have  been  troubled  about  the  origins  of  meta- 
physics. Philosophers  of  our  own  age  have  concerned  themselves 
little  about  the  spring  and  origin  of  their  speculative  activity. 
Their  interest  in  philosophy  has  been,  on  the  whole,  professional 
Tather  than  human ;  their  thinking  has  turned  into  a  self-sufficing 
•exercise  in  dialectic,  where  it  used  to  be  an  adaptation  to  a  not 
over-kindly  world.  Philosophy  has  fallen  into  the  position  of  a 
toper  whose  first  drink  was  taken  to  save  his  life  and  who  ever 
after  lived  to  drink.  In  a  word,  philosophy  is  gripped  by  the 
inveterate  habit  of  hypostatizing  the  instrument. 

Hypostasis  of  the  instrument  is  not  the  peculiar  vice  of  philos- 
ophy alone.  When  science  sacrifices  observed  fact  to  hypothetic 
law;  when  art  conserves  a  technique,  such  as  impressionism, 
and  foregoes  beauty;  when  government  puts  the  perfection  of 
its  machinery  above  the  happiness  of  the  people;  when  religion 
wars  over  doctrine  and  ritual  and  neglects  salvation,  there  occurs 
hypostasis  of  the  instrument.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  world  we  live  in  is  one  in  which  we  happened,  not  one  which 
was  made  for  us.  If  it  had  been  made  for  us  we  should  not  live 
in  it  as  we  do.  Existence  would  have  been  beatitude,  and 
.thought  divinity,  self-absorbed  and  self-possessed.  But  we  live 
«only  at  the  risk  of  life  and  only  too  often  barter  living  for  a 
living.  In  every  region  of  experience,  from  ideals  to  things, 
there  is  a  struggle  to  be,  as  utter  and  profound  as  it  is  implacable. 
In  every  region,  very  few  are  the  fit  who  survive.  Not  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  not  a  pleasure  felt  or  an  idea  realized  but  keeps 
»its  head  above  the  flux  at  the  cost  of  innumerable  suppressed  and 
lost.  What  is  man  but  a  battlefield  of  interests,  a  field  of  a  few 
.dominant  ones  and  a  herd  starving,  unfulfilled?  To  possess 
little  he  must  forego  much,  and  what  he  lives  by,  what  keeps  him 
tin  so  far  forth,  unsubmerged,  becomes  the  more  precious  for 
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what  it  has  cost.  It  is  the  all-saving  tool,  won  at  great  hazard, 
used  with  constant  risk,  and  preserved  with  constant  cost.  An 
hypothesis,  a  religion,  a  form  of  government  sweeps  all  appro- 
priate data  under  its  beneficent  control,  divests  them  of  their 
power  to  harm,  prepares  them  to  feed  the  proper  life  of  man. 
To  conserve  these,  henceforward,  becomes  more  important  than 
the  conservation  of  their  end.  For  their  end,  no  less  than  they 
fleeting  and  elusive,  is  still  inalienable;  in  its  manifold  intimacy 
of  feeling,  life's  goal  is  everywhere  no  more  than  life.  But  the 
instrument,  fashioned  always  of  some  especial  fragment  selected 
from  the  experiential  complex,  is  not  so  inalienable.  Initially  it 
is  a  nature  foreign  to  man's,  distrained  from  its  own  ways  to  life's 
uses,  and  at  every  moment  it  may  slip  from  the  hands  and  go 
those  ways.  Hence  it  becomes  an  ultimate  concern.  It  signifies 
inward  possession,  when  the  goal  signifies  only  the  end  of  desire: 
it  is  the  tangible  key  to  the  heaven  where  the  treasure  is  laid  up, 
while  the  goal  is  only  the  yearning  for  the  treasure,  an  'uneasi- 
ness' and  irritation  until  possessed.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the 
instrument,  being  always  the  more  immediate  and  certain  pos- 
session, assumes  a  constantly  greater  importance,  and  ends  like 
the  Arab's  camel,  by  crowding  its  master  out  of  the  tent.  There 
arises  a  worship  of  the  instrument.  And  about  this  worshipful 
object  it  is  that  men  fight  their  greatest  quarrels  in  science  and 
religion  and  philosophy.  What  could  have  been  more  bitter 
than  the  quarrel  between  the  theologians  and  Galileo,  on  the 
theologians'  side?  The  fact  announced  by  Galileo  made  a 
cherished  instrument  useless.  What  was  the  issue  in  the  wars 
of  opposed  faiths,  as  between  Moslems  and  Christians?  Not 
heaven,  nor  yet  the  nature  of  God.  Concerning  these  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  unanimity.  The  issue  concerns  the  instru- 
ments whereby  these  are  to  be  attained — Mohammed  the  prophet 
of  Allah,  vs.  Jesus  the  only  begotten  son  of  God.  Or  yet  in  art, 
do  men  quarrel  about  beauty  or  about  technique?  The  impres- 
sionist against  the  realist,  the  futurist  against  the  classicist, 
defend  means  of  painting,  making  these  the  paramount  issue, 
and  forgetting  the  end  in  the  means.  There  is  no  need  to  mul- 
tiply examples:  men  tend  to  differ  chiefly  about  instruments. 
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They  do  not  quarrel  about  the  wine,  they  quarrel  about  the 
bottles. 

Philosophy  is  perhaps  least  of  all  exempt  from  this  quarrel. 
The  end  which  philosophers  seek  is  the  same.  The  empirical 
reality  they  seek  it  in  is  the  same.  The  urgency  that  compels  the 
search  is  the  same.  Schools  and  systems  do  not  debate  about 
starting  points  and  stopping  places.  They  debate  about  vehicles 
of  transit.  Do  we  secure  ourselves  in  experience  more  effectively 
by  thinking  the  world  in  terms  of  matter  or  in  terms  of  spirit? 
Do  we  gain  our  ends  better  by  thinking  reality  as  altogether  free 
or  altogether  bond?  As  one  or  many,  a  block  or  as  a  sandheap? 
As  divinely  controlled  or  as  mechanical?  As  ultimately  good  or 
as  ultimately  bad?  Each  of  these  words,  it  if  means  anything 
at  all,  means  some  specific  datum  of  immediate  experience,  one 
of  an  infinity  such  in  the  warring  flux.  And  according  to  the 
answer  you  choose  to  make  to  any  of  these  questions,  you  refashion 
this  vast  residuum  in  the  image  of  this  one  and  pronounce  it 
to  behave  after  the  manner  of  this  one.  So  you  unify  all  your 
world,  are  prepared  for  the  chances  and  shocks  of  new  experience 
and  go  your  way  rejoicing.  Your  philosophy  becomes  your  most 
precious  possession;  your  device  eternally  and  happily  to  rest 
in  harmony  with  the  residual  universe;  becomes,  hence,  the 
source  and  unshakable  foundation  of  the  reality  of  this  end, 
and  so  itself  alone,  and  not  the  residuum,  the  content  and  stand- 
ard of  creation's  worth.  Instrument  and  end  have  now  changed 
places.  No  longer  is  it  a  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  system 
to  secure  you  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
world  to  measure  up  to  your  standard  system.  If  the  world 
doesn't,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world.  You  then  call  it  mere 
appearance.  The  true  and  abiding  reality  is  your  system. 

Now,  there  are  very  many  systems  and  each  lays  practically 
exclusive  claim  to  the  salvational  power  of  metaphysical  truth. 
Each  refuses  to  be  enumerated  over  a  common  denominator. 
But  pragmatism,  with  its  democratic  presupposition  in  meta- 
physics, its  perception  that  philosophy  is  fundamentally  a  meth( 
of  using  pieces  of  reality  to  control  the  remainder,  but  can  neve 
be  a  vision  of  the  total,  is  just  such  an  enumeration.  For  prag- 
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matism  all  systems  start  on  the  same  level,  their  opportunities 
are  equal  and  the  superiority  of  one  to  another  is  eventual,  not 
primary ;  to  be  achieved  by  works,  not  by  an  inborn  and  inopera- 
tive gift.  To  envisage  philosophies  thus,  is,  however,  to  restore 
to  perception  the  older  relations  of  thoughts  and  things;  it  is  to 
recall  metaphysics  to  its  original  status  and  forgotten  business. 
There  was  vexation  in  such  a  call,  inevitably;  and  not  a  little 
of  the  controversy  about  pragmatism  sprang  from  this  unanalyzed 
vexation,  sprang  as  a  defence,  against  pragmatist  challenge,  of 
the  hypostasis  of  the  instrument  which  all  compensational  sys- 
tems practice.1 

But  furthermore,  the  exposition  of  pragmatism,  the  method 
and  theory  of  truth  went  on  without  much  consideration  of  the 
undiscriminated  immediacies  of  experience  (the  subject  matter 
of  radical  empiricism)  to  control  which  method  was  born.  The 
exposition  looked  back,  when  it  did  look  back,  to  science  only; 
but  chiefly  it  looked  forward,  determining  procedure  in  terms  of 
'future  consequences,'  desiderated  and  undesiderated.  Now 
science  itself  is  discriminative ;  and  though  it  rests  more  obviously 
than  other  human  institutions,  on  primary  immediacies,  the 
immediacies  it  handles  are  the  primary  ones  already  modified  by 
such  experience-stuffs  as  order  and  quantity.  These  pervasive 
contents  of  reality  are  highly  excellent:  they  seem  to  facilitate 
as  does  little  else  save  'spirit'  the  mind's  prosperous  movement 
among  other  realities.  They  become  therefore  easily  the  fore- 
most subjects  of  hypostasis,  which  then  seems  to  dominate  their 
total  range  of  influence.  In  scientific  method,  consequently, 
opponents  perceived  what  they  thought  was  a  morphological 
distinction  between  hypothesis  and  truth,  but  what  is  actually  a 
functional  one,  truth  being  pragmatically  no  more  than  fit 

1  It  is  such  a  hypostatizing  of  the  instrument  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
analysis  of  pragmatism  into  thirteen  mutually  exclusive  and  contradictory  varieties. 
But  it  is  clear  that  there  may  easily  be  an  infinite  number  such,  which,  different 
and  even  oppugnant  with  respect  to  each  other  as  hypostatized  substances  will 
yet  be  unanimous  and  identical  with  respect  to  a  common  function.  Rivals  for  the 
hands  of  the  same  woman  may  seek  to  cut  each  other's  throat  but  will  be  agreed 
in  glorifying  the  beloved.  And  so  on.  Only  the  hypostatization  of  function,  or 
identifying  of  function  with  structure  or  substance  can  cause  or  constitute  the  in- 
compatibilities of  which  pragmatism  is  accused.  The  accusation  is  really  but 
another  instance  of  the  hypostatizing  habit  of  philosophers. 
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hypothesis.  But  this  was  enough  to  cause  anti-pragmatists  to 
attribute  to  the  pragmatic  exposition,  not  the  character  of  a 
description  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  method,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  psychologist's  fallacy,  the  character  belonging  to  their  own 
systems  as  inoperative  instruments,  the  character  of  one  more 
hypostasis,  additional  to  those  already  existing.  The  unavoid- 
able stress  on  consequences,  moreover,  these  being  the  goals  of 
desire  (marked  by  'satisfaction'),  and  thereby  'terminal'  to 
processes,  served  to  divert  attention  somewhat  too  much  from 
the  situations  out  of  which  consequences  grow,  with  the  result 
that  the  momentary  structure  of  method  was  substituted  for  its 
operative  movement,  even  by  pragmatists  themselves.  Pragma- 
tism was  then  conceived,  as  by  Pappini,  after  the  analogy  of  a 
hotel  corridor  which  serves  as  a  passageway  for  individual 
travellers  to  their  respective  metaphysical  rooms.  But  in  fact, 
the  metaphysical  systems  are  not  lodgings:  the  lodging  is  the 
reality  to  which  these  systems  are  applied.  In  fact,  pragmatism 
is  not  a  passageway ;  it  is  a  common  way  of  passing,  and  each  meta- 
physical system  is  a  particularization  of  this  common  way. 
What  was  needful,  therefore,  for  the  right  consideration  of 
pragmatism  was  the  envisagement  of  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
method  not  less  than  the  terminus  ad  quern,  and  particularly 
needful  was  the  observation  that  method  is  a  way  of  passing, 
and  not  an  architectonic  of  static  intellectual  faculties.  But  the 
hypostatizing  mind  comes  to  rest  in  its  hypostasis  while  the 
enduring  world  flows  away  beneath.  It  is  as  unnatural  for  that 
mind  to  conceive  its  system  as  an  instrument  as  it  is  for  the 
healthy  person  who  is  not  a  student  of  physiology  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  breathing,  or  the  ruminative  cow  that  she  thinks.  The 
discussion  of  method,  hence,  was  never  quite  a  discussion  of 
method.  It  edged  always  toward  prospective  ultimacies  and 
finally  got  lost  in  these.  Interest  turned  to  the  logical  as  against 
the  functional  implications  of  method,  and  in  consequence  the 
field  of  analysis  rapidly  shifted.  Humanists  got  accused  of 
absolute  idealism,  pluralists  of  monism,  all  pragmatists  of  self- 
contradiction,  there  arose  the  formula  of  '  absolute  pragmatism,' 
and  so  on,  unendingly.  None  the  less,  in  all  this  time,  as  the  fielc 
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got  more  and  more  explored,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  method 
received  a  progressively  greater  emphasis  and  the  radical  empiri- 
cism and  tychism  from  which,  as  fact,  pragmatic  method  naturally 
flows  became  the  dominant  interest  of  pragmatic  thinkers. 
Controversy  about  method  melted  thus  into  controversy  about 
reality. 

Radical  empiricism  aims,  we  have  seen,  to  describe  reality  as  it 
comes  to  cognition,  to  apprehend  experience  in  its  purity,  before 
it  has  been  worked  on  to  satisfy  our  needs  or  remodeled  to  serve 
our  interests.  It  refuses  to  act  selectively,  and  by  special  em- 
phasis on  its  selections  to  take  the  logical  step  which  would  drive 
it  into  a  monism  or  an  absolutism  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It 
lays  no  weightier  emphasis  on  mind  than  on  nature,  on  environ- 
ment than  on  organism,  on  concept  than  on  percept.  Being,  for 
radical  empiricism,  is  neutral,  and  demands  chiefly  a  narrative 
of  its  behavior  and  a  plan  for  meeting  its  events.  These,  radical 
empiricism  points  out,  are  the  buds  and  bourgeons  of  a  flux  of  a 
seething  plurality  of  entities,  each  there,  each  trying  to  stay  with 
if  not  in,  and  by  the  means  of,  its  fellows.  The  'total,'  always 
exceeding  itself  from  moment  to  moment,  is  not  a  whole,  but  an 
aggregate  of  eaches,  each  with  a  vote  that  it  casts  primarily  for 
itself,  each  involving  novelties,  chances  and  mutations,  discrete- 
nesses as  well  as  necessities  and  continuities  and  uniformities. 
These  latter  show  themselves  equally  present  in  experience  with 
the  former,  the  former  equally  with  the  latter.  Each  has  to  be 
allowed  for,  whether  or  no.  Thus,  although  recognizing  human 
values,  and  indeed  making  them  central,  radical  empiricism 
refuses  to  distort  the  world,  as  idealisms  do,  that  these  values 
may  be  eternally  conserved;  or  to  belittle  value  as  such,  as 
materialisms  do,  that  the  preferred  excellence  of  one  type  of 
order  may  seem  omnipotent.  It  acknowledges,  for  all  things, 
equally  with  spirit,  the  right  and  the  will  and  the  struggle  to  be. 
It  accepts  on  the  same  level  with  human  aspiration  all  its  condi- 
tions and  encumbrances,  extenuating  nothing,  mitigating  nothing, 
rejecting  nothing,  excusing  nothing.  Where  it  enforces,  it  en- 
forces against  inadequate  emphasis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  will  to 
believe;  where  it  defends,  it  defends  against  over-emphasis  and 
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excess,  as  in  its  treatment  of  dogmatic  naturalism.  It  seeks 
everywhere  to  avoid  bias,  and  it  is  possible  only  when  philosophy 
has  ceased  to  be  compensatory  and  has  become  expressive. 

But  systems  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  outcome  of  bias,  of  a 
passion  for  logical  unity  on  the  one  side,  and  for  the  conservation 
of  valuable  forms  of  existence  on  the  other.  Hence  radical 
empiricism  is  metaphysics,  but  metaphysics  which  is  expressible 
in  an  attittide,  not  in  a  system.  It  envisages  the  neutral  starting 
point  from  which  all  systems  diverge  and  the  common  centre  into 
which,  if  alive  and  active,  they  converge.  It  is  prior  to  systems 
just  as  life  is  prior  to  discourse  and  it  absorbs  and  supervenes  on 
them  in  the  same  way.  What  radical  empiricism  can  endow 
systematic  philosophy  with,  hence,  is  first  of  all  freedom  of  direc- 
tion, flexibility  in  observation  and  procedure,  and  secondly, 
fresh  and  distinctive  premises  for  dialectic  construction.  It  keeps 
throwing  ever  new  data  into  the  focus  of  philosophic  attention, 
emphasizing  against  the  compensatory  prejudice  innumerable 
neglected  contents  of  experience.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
observation  of  the  democratic  consubstantiality  of  every  entity 
in  experience  with  every  other,  of  the  existence  of  external  rela- 
tions, of  the  fluid  and  temporal  nature  of  being.  Start  with  any 
one  of  these  as  a  premise,  develop  it  with  logical  or  sentimental 
consistency  and  you  get  genuinely  fresh  and  novel  systematic 
philosophies.  The  newer  developments  of  metaphysics  in  the 
temporalism  of  Bergson  and  the  staticism  of  the  new  realists,  are 
such  logical  or  sentimental  explications. 
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Interest  to  January  i,  1913 9.81 

$595-74 

Expenses. 

Expenses  of  Harvard  Meeting $  39.55 

Clerical  Assistance 32.67 

Stamps 22.58 

Stationery 2.10 

Express,  Telegrams,  Travel,  etc 5.45 

Printing  of  Proceedings,  Announcements,  Programs,  etc 41.59 

$143-94 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1912, 

Time  account 354-75 

Check  account 87.24 

Interest  to  January  i,  1913 9.81 

451-80 
$595-74 
Audited  and  found  correct. 

DICKINSON  S.  MILLER, 
ARTHUR  O.  LOVEJOY.  . 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Vice- 
President,  Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Edward  G.  Spaulding,  of 
Princeton  University;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Professor 
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J.  E.  Creighton,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  Mary  W. 
Calkins,  of  Wellesley  College. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  twelve  new 
members  were  elected:  Dr.  G.  Ash  ton  Black,  of  New  York  City, 
Professor  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  of  Ursinus  College,  Professor  Knight 
Dunlap,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  O.  0.  Fletcher,  of 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Professor  A.  H.  Jones,  of  Brown 
University,  Dr.  E.  Jordan,  of  Cornell  University,  Dr.  J.  Loewenberg,  of 
Harvard  University,  Dr.  M.  T.  McCIure,  of  Columbia  University,  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  McGiffert,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Tsanoff,  of  Clark  University,  Dr.  A.  L.  Schaub,  of  Iowa  University, 
Professor  Charles  B.  Vibbert,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  Executive  Committee 
last  year  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  was  amended  as  follows: 

Article  2,  Section  2.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members, 
regular  members  and  associate  members.  Regular  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association.  Associate  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association  except  voice 
and  vote  in  its  meetings.  Election  to  active  membership  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  professionally  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  study  of 
Philosophy,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  have  published  contributions  of  substantial 
value  to  Philosophy.  All  who  are  members  of  the  Association  prior 
to  January  I,  1913,  shall  be  active  members. 

Article  2,  Section  3.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  shall  be 
one  dollar,  of  associate  members  three  dollars,  failure  in  payment  of 
which  for  three  consecutive  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  membership 
to  cease. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  two  invitations  had  been 
extended  to  the  Association  for  its  next  meeting,  one  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  from  the  American  Psychological 
Association  for  a  joint  meeting.  The  matter  of  the  place  and  general 
arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Pitkin  it  was  resolved,  by  way  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  discussion  at  the  next  meeting: 

1.  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  a  Discussion  Committee 
which  shall,  before  March  I,  1913,  choose  a  topic  for  debate  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

2.  That   the    Discussion    Committee   shall    announce    the   chosen 
topic,  as  soon  as  chosen,  in  the  philosophical  periodicals  of  this  country, 
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and  shall  invite  essays  and  discussions  on  the  topic,  to  be  submitted 
to  these  periodicals  for  publication  during  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  That,  on   or   before    December  i,  1913,  the   Discussion   Com- 
mittee may,  at  its  discretion,  publish  in  pamphlet  form  such  essays 
on   the  topic  as  it  deems  worthy  of  special  publication,   provided 
these  same  essays  shall  not  have  been  published  elsewhere. 

4.  That  the  sum  which  the  Discussion  Committee  is  empowered  to- 
expend  for  the  printing  of  such  essays  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars. 

5.  That  two  entire  sessions  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  chosen  topic. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Early  American  Philosophers  was 
given  by  Professor  Riley  and  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  was 
continued.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  given  in  full  below. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  convey  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 31  the  request  of  the  Association  that  books  be  placed  on  the 
Free  List. 

The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Ruge,  of 
Heidelberg,  further  information  concerning  his  bibliography,  Die 
Philosophic  der  Gegenwart,  in  order  that  his  request  for  financial 
assistance  might  be  considered  more  understandingly. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  Columbia  colleagues  for  their  hospitable  enter- 
tainment of  the  Association  at  this  meeting. 

On  invitation  of  President  Finley  and  Professor  Overstreet  the 
Association  held  its  final  session  and  had  luncheon  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  the  Secretary  extended  thanks  to 
President  Finley  and  Professor  Overstreet  for  their  generous  hos- 
pitality. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
EDWARD  G.  SPAULDING, 

Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Early  American  Philosophers  reports  further 
progress.  At  Yale  the  University  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  Selections  from  Jonathan  Edwards  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
\\illiston  Walker.  At  Columbia  Professor  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  is 
working  on  the  edition  of  President  Samuel  Johnson's  Elements  of 
Philosophy.  At  Princeton  the  University  Press  has  issued  President 
John  Witherspoon's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  For  Dr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Rush's  Diseases  of  the  Blind  one  third  of  the  cost  has  been 
pledged  and  the  same  amount  for  the  Selections  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 
In  this  connection  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  writes  the  Chairman: 

BERMUDA,  Dec.  17,  1912. 

My  dear  Professor  Gardiner:  I  certainly  do  think  a  book  such  as 
you  indicate,  containing  selections  from  Thomas  Jefferson's  writings, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  concisely  his  political  philosophy,  would  be 
not  only  most  useful  but  extremely  interesting.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  will  find  it  possible  to  publish 
such  a  volume. 

Cordially  yours, 
WOODROW  WILSON. 

To  the  1,200  titles  of  our  card  catalogue,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand  has 
generously  contributed  800  additional  titles.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  it  may  be  well  to  decide  the  disposal  of  this  catalogue, 
whether  it  should  be  printed  as  an  alphabetical,  chronological  or 
topical  catalogue,  and  what  should  be  the  terminal  date,  say  1876  or 
1900. 

I.    WOODBRIDGE    RlLEY, 

Acting  Chairman. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting: — 
Individual  and  Social  Minds.    J.  E.  BOODIN. 

We  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  look  upon  mind  as  made 
up  of  isolated  streams.  These  streams  we  have  conceived  as  being 
continuous  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  common  physical  world. 
We  have  generally  denied  any  immediate  continuity  or  direct  ac- 
quaintance of  mind  with  mind.  This  theory  of  the  isolation  of  mind, 
with  the  emphasis  of  material  continuities  as  the  only  continuities, 
is  the  result,  first  of  all,  of  a  long  evolutionary  dependence  upon 
the  physical  world  in  which  mind  has  figured  principally  as  a  function 
of  the  organism.  With  the  liberation,  made  possible  by  thought, 
from  immediate  wants  and  with  the  complexity  of  social  interrelations, 
the  particular  mind  comes  to  be  a  function  of  the  social  organization 
rather  than  of  organic  behavior. 

The  isolation  of  mind  from  mind  has,  further,  its  root  in  the  intel- 
lectual models  with  which  we  have  worked  in  the  past.  Mind  has 
been  conceived  as  standing  back  of  and  pushing  the  molecules  of  the 
brain;  and  when  this  has  seemed  absurd  we  have  given  it  the  r61e  of 
inert  concomitance.  In  either  case  it  has  remained  subcranial.  We 
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now,  however,  have  become  familiar  with  an  immaterial  type  of 
energy,  viz.,  electricity,  which  intersects,  traverses  and  establishes  its 
own  immediate  continuities  within  the  gross  material  world — the 
latter  furnishing  the  means  for  canalizing  the  immaterial  spreadings. 
This  immaterial  type  furnishes  us  with  a  new  model  for  conceiving 
intersubjective  continuities.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  as  electrical 
energy  rides  on  material  energy  and  so  establishes  its  continuities, 
so  mental  energy  rides  on  electrical — the  energy  of  our  own  nervous 
system  and  the  outlying  electro-magnetic  field.  The  telephone  may 
carry  the  genuine  mental  impulse  on  the  electric  waves.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  conceptual  model  and  does  not  inform  us  about 
mind,  but  it  helps  us  to  symbolize  the  convincing  sense  of  social 
companionship.  The  acquaintance  of  mind  with  mind  is  immediate; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  minds  may  require  elaborate 
inference.  This,  however,  presupposes  acquaintance. 

Social  minds  are  intuited  and  must  be  practically  acknowledged 
as  having  their  own  character.  They  are  not  the  mere  external 
addition  of  individual  minds.  Social  minds  are  analogous  to  chemical 
compounds,  which  also  constitute  new  individuals  and  in  part  at  least 
affect  the  natures  of  the  terms  brought  together.  Social  minds  may 
be  studied,  as  may  particular  minds,  with  reference  to  the  subject- 
object  relation,  their  type  of  activity,  their  identity,  unity,  worth 
and  immortality.  In  the  group  mind,  it  is  the  dominant  field  of  social 
tendency  which  holds  leader  and  led.  The  control — the  inhibition 
or  releases — of  this  dominant  tendency  is  different  from  the  control 
in  the  case  of  the  isolated  individual.  It  may  even  sacrifice  the 
individual.  The  sense  of  freedom  here  as  in  the  individual  is  in 
proportion  to  the  ideal  control — the  fluency  of  the  realization.  The 
identity  here  too  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  persistence  of  the 
dominant  impulse  or  purpose.  Group  identity  may  be  ephemeral 
as  in  the  mob;  but  it  may  also  vastly  outlast  individual  identity  as 
shown  by  the  continuity  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  minds.  The  unity 
in  the  social  mind,  as  in  the  particular,  may  be  external,  dependent 
upon  the  spontaneous  association  of  convention  and  custom.  Or  it 
may  be  thoroughgoing,  depending  upon  rational  purposes.  The 
worth  of  social  minds  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of 
their  purposes  to  unify  the  demands  of  life.  And  their  immortality 
is  proportional  to  their  worth,  as  recognized  in  the  leading  of  the 
historic  process. 
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Man  and  Fellowman.     E.  A.  SINGER,  JR. 

Its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  image  of  the  man-without-a-fellow 
affords  a  delicate  test  of  the  deeper-lying  motives  of  a  philosophy. 
What  a  difference  it  makes  to  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  which 
insists  on  the  "social  reference"  of  ideas  (instrumentalism,  abso- 
lutism) whether  we  take  it  to  mean  that  a  non-social  mind  is  no 
mind,  or  whether  we  find  in  it  no  more  than  the  psychological  obser- 
vation that  if  minds  are  brought  in  contact  they  profoundly  influence 
each  other! 

The  author's  own  doctrine  as  presented  in  various  papers  before 
the  Association  has  maintained  that  not  "in  interiore  homine  habitat 
veritas,"  but  rather  that  the  truth  about  our  innermost  selves  is 
generally  in  the  keeping  of  others.  Does  the  author  then  mean  to 
reject  the  image  of  the  isolated  finite  mind  as  a  thing  that  can  neither 
be  nor  be  conceived? 

How  may  one  hold  on  the  one  hand  that  the  truth,  and  so  the 
meaning,  of  an  idea  depends  upon  an  "appeal  to  another,"  on  the 
other  that  a  finite  mind  which  knows  no  "other"  may  yet  exist? 

A  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  antinomy  is  easily  taken. 
Each  self  is  capable  of  being  its  own  other  in  a  sense  that  leaves  the 
man-without-a-fellow  ample  room  for  appeal:  the  most  isolated  being 
is  in  himself  "a  society  of  points  of  view."  But  this  step  only  brings 
us  the  nearer  to  the  central  difficulty,  for  not  only  is  the  existence  of 
other  points  of  view  of  an  individual  accidental  to  the  existence  of 
any  given  one;  but  truth  cannot  be  in  the  keeping  of  any  finite  number 
that  happen  to  be  given.  The  appeal  is  to  an  infinite  series  of  other 
view-points,  a  series  which  must  lose  itself  in  bare  possibilities. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  understanding  of  an  in- 
finite series.  Such  a  series  is  defined  when  its  law  can  be  given  in  a 
definite,  finite  number  of  statements — as  the  law  of  the  number 
series  is  given  by  the  two  equations  0  +  1  =  1,1  +  1=2.  In  order, 
then,  that  the  series  of  other  points  of  view  to  which  an  idea  must 
refer  be  defined,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  relations  existing  among  a  finite 
number  of  them  afford  a  means  of  constructing  the  others. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  problem  of  the  "minimal  situation"  in  which 
it  can  be  meaningful  to  attribute  an  idea  to  a  subject.  The  author 
puts  his  result  in  the  summary  formula.  "It  takes  two  points  of  view 
to  make  one,"  a  situation  in  which  the  perceiver  can  exist  only  as 
himself  perceived.  With  this  core  of  actuality  guaranteed,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  infinite  series  to  which  perception  refers  shall  lose 
itself  in  bare  possibilities. 
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The  Copernican  Revolution  in  Philosophy.    J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Notwithstanding  Kant's  own  statement,  the  revolution  effected 
in  philosophy  by  him  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  the  critical 
method  for  the  old  demonstrative  procedure  of  the  earlier  systems. 
Kant  took  his  stand  on  the  mathematics  and  physics  of  his  time, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  offer  results  that  were  final  and  beyond 
question.  He  saw  that  these  sciences  rest  upon  certain  synthetic 
principles  which  are  a  priori  in  the  sense  that,  as  general  assumptions, 
they  determine  the  form  and  method  of  the  whole  procedure  of 
knowledge.  These  a  priori  principles  are  justified  by  the  function 
they  perform:  they  are  indispensable  conditions  of  a  rational  experi- 
ence. The  only  kind  of  justification  which  Kant  is  able  to  discover 
for  the  categories  is  derived  from  experience,  the  only  species  of 
necessity  is  hypothetical  in  character.  Kant  vainly  attempts  to 
find  some  means  of  claiming  a  priority  in  the  rationalistic  sense  for 
these  principles.  His  critical  method  brushes  these  attempts  aside, 
substituting  for  the  old  logic  the  conception  of  a  hypothetical  working 
body  of  truth  that  becomes  more  and  more  concrete,  with  the 
progress  of  inquiry.  Philosophy  becomes  essentially  criticism  of  the 
categories.  Criticism,  however,  is  not  opposed  to  construction; 
philosophy  constructs  through  the  process  of  criticism.  Kant's 
critical  method,  viewed  as  a  hypothetical  experimental  procedure,  is, 
of  course,  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  the  categories  to  those  given 
in  any  predetermined  list,  and  to  the  whole  conception  that  knowledge 
has  definitely  assignable  limits.  Again,  since  the  categories  are 
determinations  of  objects,  the  hypothetical  view  forms  the  basis  of  a 
new  ontology  as  well  as  of  a  new  logic.  That  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  things  as  simple  unrelated  reals,  that  have  their  being  within 
their  own  unchanging  simplicity:  objects  whose  nature  can  be  pro- 
gressively revealed  through  a  system  of  categories  must  exist  in  the 
form  of  dynamic  and  orderly  interrelations  with  other  things.  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  categories  confirms  and  completes  Leibniz's  dynamic 
view  of  reality.  In  conclusion,  the  paper  suggests  some  criticisms  of 
pragmatism  and  of  neo-realism  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philosophy 
based  on  the  development  of  the  critical  method. 

Hegel  as  an  Observer  of  Thought.     MARY  S.  CASE. 

Hegel's  contributions  to  the  theory  of  the  thought-process  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  current  attempt  to  secure  cooperative 
philosophizing.  His  central  conception  is  of  an  organic  thought- 
unity  that  links  together  philosophic  questions  in  such  a  way  that  an 
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attempt  to  discuss  these  questions  separately  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  hypothesis  of  such  a  thought-unity  was  suggested  to  him  by 
acute  observation  of  the  actual  procedure  of  thought,  perhaps  espe- 
cially by  the  facts  that  thought  is  ever-shifting,  and  that  it  tends  to 
become  antinomical.  He  tested  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  His 
experiments  may  be  repeated  with  a  degree  of  success  that  raises  the 
hypothesis  to  the  level  of  a  defensible  theory.  In  particular  the 
tests  both  bring  to  light  further  noteworthy  facts,  and  enable  us  to 
classify  philosophies  in  a  significant  fashion.  This  theory  could 
reasonably  be  totally  rejected  only  on  condition  that  some  simpler 
hypothesis  be  offered,  doing  full  justice  to  the  observed  facts.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  probable,  however,  that  the  theory  has  value  only 
within  more  or  less  circumscribed  limits;  the  demarcation  of  those 
limits,  as  a  preliminary  to  cooperative  discussion,  is  a  desideration. 

Discussion.    Agreement    in    Philosophy.     KARL    SCHMIDT,    THEO- 
DORE DE  LACUNA,  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  NORMAN  KEMP  SMITH. 
Question:    Is    a    continuous    progress    towards    unanimity    among 

philosophers  on  the  fundamental  philosophical  issues  (a)  desirable, 

(&)  attainable? 

I.  If  not  attainable: 

1.  What  are  the  impediments  to  agreement  in  philosophy? 

2.  Should  it  be  deemed  the  essential  function  of  philosophy  to 
serve  as  a  means  for  expressing  the  reactions  upon  reality  of  differ- 
ence types  of  temperament? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  philosophical  argumentation  and  dis- 
cussion? 

4.  What,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  place  and  value  of  the 
.study  of  the  history  of  philosophy? 

II.  If  agreement  is  attainable: 

a.  Upon  what  significant  issues  has  it  already  been  attained? 
"2.  How  is  the  failure  to  reach  a  greater  measure  of  agreement  in 
the  past  to  be  explained? 

3.  Is  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  indispensable  as  a 
.means  towards  the  attainment  of  agreement? 

4.  What  methods  for  the  systematization  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
•or  for  organized  cooperation  in  philosophizing,  would  help  towards 
this  end? 

5.  Are  discussions  of  specific  problems,  with  preliminary  analyses 
and  definitions,  after  the  general  manner  of  last  year's  discussion  in 
this  Association,  serviceable  towards  this  end? 
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KARL  SCHMIDT. 

In  the  following  statements,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Associ- 
ation for  discussion,  I  call  the  sciences  distinct,  if  their  generating 
problems  are  distinct. 

I  call  two  problems  distinct,  if  they  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 
(a)  they  are  not  identical;  (6)  one  is  not  a  special  problem  of  the  other. 

Propositions: 

1.  We  grant  the  importance  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  The  generating  problem  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  distinct 
from  the  generating  problem  of  Philosophy  itself. 

3.  The  study  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  distinct  from  the  study 
of  the  Literature  of  Philosophy. 

4.  The  separation  of  problems,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
possible  in  Science,  is  possible  and  necessary  in  Philosophy. 

5.  If  the  problems  are  distinct,  the  solutions  of  one  cannot  contra- 
dict the  solutions  of  the  other:  they  are  irrelevant  to  each  other. 

6.  Analysis  is  a  valid  method  in  Philosophy. 

7.  Analysis  should  lead  to,  and  find  its  complement  in,  the  Postu- 
late Method. 

T.  DE  LACUNA. 

Agreement  is  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  provided  the 
attainment  is  the  result  of  thought  and  not  of  the  suppression  of 
thought.  How  far,  then,  is  agreement  upon  fundamental  issues 
attainable?  If  this  means:  Is  a  substantial  agreement  upon  the 
issues  which  are  fundamental  to  contemporary  thought  possible? 
we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  replying  in  the  negative.  Problems 
as  ancient  and,  as  it  seemed,  as  obstinate  as  any  in  the  field  of  phi- 
losophy have  been  solved  in  recent  times  by  mathematics,  physics  and 
biology.  We  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  advancement  of  human 
reason.  But  if  the  question  means:  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  funda- 
mental disagreement  will  become  less  and  less  without  limit  as  time 
goes  on?  we  must  answer  in  the  negative.  Just  as  it  was  falsely 
argued,  that,  since  as  men  grow  better  they  perform  without  hesitation 
many  acts  to  which  they  have  formerly  been  driven  by  a  sense  of 
obligation,  therefore  moral  progress  will  gradually  do  away  with  the 
sense  of  obligation;  so  it  is  falsely  argued  that  the  successive  settle- 
ment of  the  great  issues  of  philosophy  will  tend  to  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  all  fundamental  disagreement.  The  better  a  man  is,  the 
deeper  and  more  delicate  the  obligations  that  he  feels;  the  wiser  men 
grow,  the  more  profound  the  questionings  upon  which  their  dis- 
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agreements  are  likely  to  turn.  The  progress  of  philosophy  is  marked 
by  two  orders  of  results:  first,  the  more  or  less  successful  isolation  of 
groups  of  problems  and  the  development  of  special  methods  for  their 
treatment,  that  is  to  say,  the  organization  of  special  disciplines  which 
in  time  become  independent  sciences;  secondly,  the  reinterpretation 
of  problems  through  the  detection  of  ambiguities  and  concealed 
assumptions  in  the  concepts  and  principles  of  older  thought.  We 
no  longer  accept,  as  clear  and  valid,  arguments  which  to  Plato  or 
Descartes  or  Kant  seemed  unimpeachable.  We  know  better  than 
ever  'that  we  know  nothing';  for  more  and  more  that  our  fathers  set 
down  as  knowledge  we  perceive  to  be  mere  'opinion.'  This  may  be 
called  a  negative  outcome.  It  has,  however,  a  positive  side  of  real 
and  practical  importance:  the  elaboration  of  our  ideal  of  knowledge 
itself,  and  of  our  standards  of  method  and  achievement. 

W.    B.    PlTKIN. 

There  are  two  issues  merged  in  the  question  as  to  the  attainability 
of  agreement  among  philosophers.  First,  the  simple  matter  of  fact; 
can  philosophers  reach  some  unanimity  in  real  life?  And  secondly, 
the  theoretical  (logical)  conditions  of  agreement;  namely,  what  does 
common  assent  presuppose  concerning  the  problems  agreed  upon? 
Now,  the  first  issue  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  a  discussion; 
it  finds  its  solution  in  real  life  only.  Whether  agreement  is  empirically 
possible  or  not,  can  be  established  only  by  our  trying  every  imaginable 
device  for  attaining  it  and  discovering  how  each  works  out.  The 
second  issue,  however,  is  on  a  very  different  footing.  We  may  here 
decide  by  simple  logical  analysis  what  presuppositions  lie  behind 
agreement.  And  at  the  very  first  step  of  such  an  analysis  we  find  that 
agreement  on  any  matter  of  fact  B  presupposes  that  B  is  a  distinct 
matter  of  fact,  and  has  accordingly  a  distinct  character  not  dependent 
(in  at  least  some  respects)  upon  certain  other  matters  of  fact.  This 
presupposition  is  but  a  special  form  of  the  wider  one  which  asserts  that 
at  least  some  relations  are  logically  external. 

It  will  help  clear  up  the  debate,  then,  if  those  who  believe  in  the 
attainability  of  agreement  declare  what  they  do  and  what  they  do 
not  mean  by  distinct  matters  of  fact  and  external  relations.  The 
objections  brought  against  their  view  assume  or  even  declare  openly 
that  the  external  theory  of  relations  is  wrong  because  real  entities 
cannot  be  torn  from  their  existential  setting  absolutely,  and  that  when 
they  are  separated  from  the  latter  in  some  manner  or  degree,  they  are 
profoundly  modified.  This  objection  does  not  scathe  the  hypothesis 
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under  attack,  for  it  misconstrues  the  latter.  To  assert  that  A  is 
independent  of  B  does  not  mean  that  A  can  be  existentially  isolated 
from  B  in  the  sense  of  being  totally  separated  from  every  relation  to  B. 
It  is  not  alleged  that,  for  instance,  the  weight  of  a  body  in  a  gravi- 
tational system  is  so  independent  of  its  absolute  position  that,  were 
all  absolute  positions  annihilated,  the  weights  would  not  be  affected. 
On  the  contrary,  we  mean  simply  that  weight  is  an  independent 
variable;  that  is,  it  changes  without  any  necessary  correlated  change 
in  absolute  position.  A  body  in  one  and  the  same  place  can  have, 
through  a  series  of  instants,  an  increasing  or  a  decreasing  weight.  It 
is  this  empirical  fact  which  makes  phenomena  distinct  and  their 
investigation  separable  from  all  others,  or  at  least  from  an  infinitude 
of  others.  And,  being  thus  distinct  and  separable,  they  can  be 
understood  alike  by  many  people  differently  endowed  and  with  con- 
flicting beliefs  on  other  matters. 

This  kind  of  independence  is  found  between  philosophical  problems 
and  the  history  of  their  investigation.  Philosophy  is  an  independent 
variable  with  respect  to  the  careers  of  philosophers  and  their  systems. 
Its  aim  is  to  interpret  matters  of  fact,  not  to  enjoy  other  persons' 
interpretations.  And  its  procedure  should  be  fixed  entirely  by  the 
specific  complexity  of  its  matter-of-fact  problems,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  endeavors  or  dreams  of  antiquity.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
more  valuable  to  the  historian  of  culture  and  institutions  than  to  the 
constructive  philosopher.  To  the  latter  it  offers  only  a  few  meagre 
positive  hints  and  a  multitude  of  solemn  warnings. 

NORMAN  KEMP  SMITH. 

Philosophy  is  not  science,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  assertion, 
it  is  not  related  to  science  as  theoretical  physics  is  related  to  experi- 
mental physics,  or  as  biology  is  related  to  zoology.  It  is  humanistic, 
and  finds  its  chief  tasks  in  the  realm  of  the  value  problems.  It  holds 
that  it  is  as  necessary  to  interpret  the  existence  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  value  problems  as  to  apply  the  results  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  human  and  spiritual  life.  And 
the  value  problems  being  thus  central  to  philosophy,  it  should  differ 
from  the  natural  sciences  in  its  greater  insistence  upon  the  historical 
method  of  approach.  Philosophy's  chief  data  are  to  be  found,  not 
through  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  however  important  that 
study  may  be,  but  in  the  history  of  science,  so  far  as  it  marks  human 
ideals  and  human  achievement,  in  the  history  of  literature,  of  art,  of 
religious,  social  and  political  institutions,  and  in  the  history  of  phi- 
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losophy  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  in  abstract  thought  of  all  that 
these  have  been  and  of  all  that  they  have  striven  to  become.  Phi- 
losophy is  inalienably  humanistic,  and  must  always  draw  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  sustenance  from  historical  roots;  and  that,  not 
because  it  has  to  occupy  itself  in  antiquarian  fashion  with  its  own 
past,  but  because  it  can  find  the  data  for  solution  of  its  value  problems 
only  in  that  human  history  which  is  the  sole  medium  of  their  mani- 
festation. 

Those  who  view  philosophy  as  science  tend  to  prejudice,  prior  even 
to  their  discussion,  the  issues  which  are  at  stake  in  the  value  problems. 
When  the  neo-realists  treat  the  problems  of  knowledge  as  merely 
existence  problems,  soluble  in  terms  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
natural  sciences,  they  are  virtually  assuming  the  truth  of  naturalism 
at  the  very  start.  For  to  establish  it  all  the  way  round,  the  human- 
istic problems  are  decided  before  ever  they  are  raised. 

T.  C.  HALL. 

Philosophy,  I  take  it,  deals  with  the  outlook  upon  the  whole  of 
life.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  it  and  exact  science  is  not  so 
much  its  method  as  its  material.  Both  seek  to  organize  and  under- 
stand human  experience,  but  exact  science  tries  to  organize  and  under- 
stand aspects  of  that  experience  and  for  special  purposes.  Philosophy 
is  to  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  data  given  to  it  by  the  exact 
sciences,  but  as  between  the  agreements  and  certainties  of  exact  science 
and  agreements  and  certainties  of  philosophy  the  gulf  is  neither  so 
wide  nor  so  fixed  as  is  commonly  supposed.  When  the  exact  scientist 
begins  to  speculate  and  to  arrange  his  material,  differences  arise  as 
great  as  separate  any  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  extension  of  our  senses  has  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the  exact 
sciences.  The  microscope  and  telescope  and  various  machines  enable 
us  to  collect  and  examine  the  data  as  never  before.  We  have  also 
come  to  completer  mastery  of  the  material  facts  of  our  world  and 
philosophy  deals  with  the  mastery  not  only  of  the  material  facts  but 
of  these  facts  in  the  setting  of  the  human  psychic  processes  and  theii 
consonance  with  human  purpose.  We  shall  therefore  probably  never 
arrive  at  agreements  in  philosophy  that  will  compare  to  the  agree- 
ments in  the  discription  of  our  material  world;  but  these  agreements 
are  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  scientific  explanations  of  our 
world  are  as  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  ever  were  the  historical 
schools  of  philosophy. 
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SAVILLA  A.  ELKUS. 

The  significance  of  agreement  in  philosophy  may  be  advantageously 
discussed  in  the  light  of  a  two-fold  differentiation  in  the  subject.  In 
one  of  its  functions  the  method  of  philosophy  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Viewed  as  a  possible  body  of  doctrine  in 
some  sense  similar  to  the  specific  knowledges,  any  essential  dis- 
tinction may  be  noted.  From  this  vantage  ground  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  agreement  in  philosophy  may  be  pursued. 
In  the  second  function  of  philosophy  which  emphasizes  its  method  as 
an  expression  of  temperament,  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  unique- 
ness may  be  indicated.  It  is  suggested  that  this  latter  function  would 
be  greatly  benefited  if  it  could  operate  upon  the  basis  of  achievement 
in  the  field  of  explicit  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  comparison  discloses  the  obvious 
fact  that  agreement  in  the  positive  sciences  is  explicit.  Admitting  a 
tacit  agreement  upon  certain  matters  such  as  the  recognition  of  some 
questions  as  pseudo-problems,  the  sharp  definition  of  questions, 
why  should  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  be  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  solutions  of  philosophical  problems?  It  is  advanced 
that  the  psychological  movement  employed  in  the  solutions  of  these 
problems  corresponds  in  its  essential  outlines  with  the  logical  process 
evinced  in  the  history  of  the  solutions. 

But  agreement  attained  in  philosophy,  important  as  this  may  be, 
is  a  discipline  the  function  of  which  is  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
imaginative  element  in  this  domain.  For  philosophy  as  an  expression 
of  a  personal  bias,  of  an  ideal,  is  not  a  purely  imaginative  presentation. 

It  is  theory  which  appeals  for  acceptance,  and  the  strength  of  this 
appeal  depends  largely  upon  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  in  data 
which  must  be  acknowledged. 

CARL  V.  TOWER. 

Disagreement  is  a  more  noticeable  feature  of  present  philosophizing 
than  agreement,  and  takes  an  extreme  form  in  the  opposition  between 
realism  and  idealism,  which  will  supply  the  illustrative  material  of 
this  paper. 

Evidence  that  cooperation  is  possible  cannot  be  found  in  past 
agreement,  which  has  for  the  most  part  been  accidental,  or  in  present 
agreement,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  propositions  conceded 
to  be  fundamental  by  the  representatives  of  a  school.  The  best 
evidence  that  cooperation  is  possible  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  agreement  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  the  problem  explicitly 
stated. 
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The  causes  of  disagreement  are  found  in  presuppositions  regarding 
the  method  or  the  problem  of  philosophy.  These  predetermine  the 
philosopher's  attitude  toward  special  problems,  and  to  a  large  extent 
determine  his  results. 

For  the  realist,  method  is  the  controlling  interest  and  must  deter- 
mine content.  Methodical  and  consistent  advance  in  philosophy  is 
possible  only  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  special  prob- 
lems. A  general  metaphysic  designed  to  incorporate  all  human 
interests  must  wait  its  turn  in  the  distant  future. 

For  the  idealist  content  determines  method.  The  initial  conception 
of  the  problem  determines  the  posture  which  experience  assumes  for 
his  examination,  prescribes  the  method,  and  in  large  measure  controls 
his  argument. 

The  deeper  source  of  disagreement  is  found  in  the  lack  of  a  common 
object,  something  with  which  the  philosopher  may  work,  an  empirical 
thing  known  and  recognizable  by  all  investigators  as  approximately 
the  same  for  all.  This  cannot  be  a  proposition  or  a  body  of  propo- 
sitions, which  though  apparently  providing  a  basis  of  agreement, 
involves  contexts  that  in  the  end  depend  upon  conceptions  of  method 
or  content.  A  basis  of  cooperation  can  be  found  only  by  accepting 
as  the  object  the  concrete  given  world  of  the  critical  philosopher  at 
the  moment  of  his  inspection.  To  give  this  a  concrete  setting  and 
point  to  the  object  without  naming  it,  it  is  the  Cartesian  Experience, 
with  all  its  possibilities  of  doubt  or  acceptance  of  that  which  it  contains. 

Not  to  prejudge  the  question  of  method,  the  preliminary  step  is 
critical  analysis  and  construction — the  joint  work  of  many  minds 
upon  a  Common  Object.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Cartesian 
Experience  be  treated  as  one  problem  among  others  at  the  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Jurisprudence  as  a  Philosophical  Discipline.     MORRIS  R.  COHEN. 

The  philosophy  of  law  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  great  phil- 
osophical systems;  but  in  common  with  other  concrete  branches  of 
philosophy,  like  the  philosophy  of  history,  it  has  lately  fallen  into 
utter  neglect.  Militating  against  its  development  is  the  view  that 
philosophy  must  not  deal  with  any  matters  of  fact,  but  must  restrict 
itself  to  purely  formal  problems.  Consideration  of  our  courses  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  in  ethics,  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ideal 
of  a  purely  formal  philosophy  is  not  actually  feasible.  Even  if  we 
accept  the  formal  ideal,  it  may  still  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  is  indispensable;  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
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history  of  philosophy  cannot  be  had  without  it.  The  problems  of 
logic,  epistemology,  and  metaphysics  obtain  most  significant  material 
from  jurisprudence.  The  nature  of  legal  fictions,  for  instance,  throws 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  question,  what  is  truth?  The  doctrines  of 
anti-intellectualism,  instrumentalism,  and  realism  find  their  most 
suggestive  and  cogent  illustrations  in  the  history  of  law. 

Besides,  however,  its  function  in  making  other  philosophical  issues 
significant,  the  philosophy  of  law  has  inherent  importance  as  a  direct 
contribution  of  philosophy  to  the  life  of  civilization.  The  current 
opinion  that  philosophy  cannot  have  a  practical  influence  on  public 
life  is  shown  to  be  false  by  examples  from  our  legal  history.  Phil- 
osophy first  claimed  despotic  sway  over  the  special  sciences,  and  now 
regards  itself  as  a  useless  servant.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  phi- 
losophy has  a  coordinate  place  in  the  republic  of  the  sciences,  and  a 
duty  to  cooperate  with  its  fellow  members.  This  duty  is  now  very 
pressing  in  the  field  of  law,  in  view  of  the  generally  recognized  un- 
satisfactory character  of  our  administration  of  justice,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  an  unconscious  and  inadequate  philosophy.  The 
paper  appeals  to  American  philosophers  to  cooperate  with  those 
thoughtful  jurists  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  are  the 
true  ends  of  law. 

The  Case  Method  in  the  Study  of  Ethics.     GEO.  CLARKE  Cox. 

This  paper  is  largely  a  report  upon  an  experiment  made  at  Dart- 
mouth College  during  two  years  past.  The  study  of  ethics  under 
old  methods  having  proved  unsatisfactory  as  teaching  men  ethics 
rather  than  to  be  ethical,  an  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  the  Case 
Method  employed  in  Harvard  Law  School  to  reach  an  objective 
standard  entirely  separated  from  metaphysical  presuppositions. 
To  find  such  an  objective  standard  one  must  pursue  the  method  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  not  assume  a  priori  that  one  knows  what 
right  conduct  is.  It  is  not  casuistry,  for  casuistry  assumes  that  one 
knows  certainly  what  the  law  is.  Law  schools  abandon  text-books 
entirely,  substituting  carefully  prepared  case  books  containing  con- 
densed coordinated  cases  properly  adjudicated.  To  imitate  this  in 
ethics  is  to  bring  men  into  close  contact  with  concrete  situations  and 
remove  the  closet  atmosphere  from  it.  By  this  method  alone  may  we 
hope  to  find  an  objective  standard:  but,  should  there  prove  to  be  none 
we  should  know  this.  If  an  objective  standard  can  be  found,  ex- 
hortation will  give  place  to  instruction. 

Cases  studied  must  all  be  historical,  i.  e.,  actual  conduct  actually 
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judged  by  the  group  to  which,  for  purposes  of  judgment,  the  agent 
belongs.  It  is  not  a  study  of  human  opinions  but  of  human  conduct. 
Its  value  for  study  is  unquestionable:  but  for  the  teaching  of  ethics 
one  is  not  so  sure,  since  there  are  as  yet  no  case  books  and  the  time 
consumed  is  considerable.  Moreover  the  method  is  discursive  and 
while  it  may  really  teach  more  it  is  not  certain  that  the  student  will 
think  so.  The  young  have  little  capacity  for  abstraction  and  gener- 
alization and  are  naturally  conservative. 

Cases  are  preceded  by  some  weeks  of  preparatory  lectures  and  the 
text-book  study  of  Chapters  I-V,  Dewey  and  Tufts'  Ethics,  Spencer's 
Four  Methods  of  Judging  Conduct  (Data),  etc.  They  are  classified  as 
affecting  life  and  limb;  property;  security  in  the  above;  security  in 
liberty  of  body  and  mind. 

All  possible  cases  are  here  contained.  Laws  tentatively  drawn  are: 
(i)  The  group  always  approves  its  upholder  and  condemns  its  de- 
tractor; (2)  The  locus  of  all  moral  situations  is  the  conflict  of  interests. 

The  only  ought  is  the  intelligent  recognition  of  the  place  of  all 
interests  and  consequent  prudent  adaptation  to  them.  This  method 
is  not  intended  to  supplant  theory  in  ethics  but  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  it.  Results  are  purely  tentative  and  criticism  will  be 
welcomed. 

The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Theology.    JAMES  H.  LEUBA. 

The  psychologists  have  recently  been  warned  frequently  and 
urgently  that  there  were  fields  in  religious  life,  or  aspects  of  it,  which 
were  outside  their  reach.  They  have  been  told  'that  the  truths  of 
religion  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  by  Psychology,'  that  'Psy- 
chology neither  objects  nor  affirms  the  transcendental  existence  of 
the  religious  objects,  it  simply  ignores  that  problem  as  being  outside 
of  its  sphere,'  and  the  like  ad  nauseam,  (i)  The  affirmation  that  the 
Gods  of  the  religions  are  not  objects  of  science  is  based  upon  a  con- 
fusion of  the  God  of  metaphysics  (the  impassive  Absolute)  with  the 
Gods  of  religion  (for  instance  the  loving,  compassionate  All-Father 
of  Christianity).  Many  peoples  make  use  of  these  two  conceptions, 
and  most  of  them  without  ever  realizing  that  they  are  fundamentally 
different;  in  their  critical,  rationalistic  moods,  they  think  of  the 
Absolute,  the  Impersonal,  Infinite  Power;  when  the  moral  needs  are 
urgently  felt,  they  make  use  of  the  Christian  Father.  Now,  the 
Absolute  is  inaccessible  to  science,  but  the  Psychologist  of  Religion  is 
not  concerned  with  that,  since  the  Absolute  is  not  and  never  has  been 
the  God  of  any  organized  religion.  (2)  The  limitation  of  psychology 
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in  religion  is  also  seen,  it  is  alleged,  when  one  considers  the  nature 
of  religious  knowledge.  Religious  knowledge,  they  say, — and  this 
may  be  called  the  Ritschlian  view — is  concerned  with  judgments  of 
value  expressive  of  the  bond  connecting  man  with  the  universe.  These 
judgments  proceed  from  the  action  that  certain  ideas  have  upon  man 
when  he  accepts  them  as  true.  It  follows  from  this  understanding 
that  religious  knowledge  is  an  altogether  different  sort  from  scientific 
knowledge.  But  this  understanding  of  the  nature  of  religious  know- 
ledge is  quite  insufficient;  for,  judgments  of  value  are  involved  not 
only  in  religious,  but  also  in  every  other  form  of  activity.  And 
one  does  not  come  much,  if  at  all,  nearer  the  complete  truth  by 
making  a  particular  class  of  judgments  of  value,  namely  those  referring 
to  man's  relation  with  the  universe,  the  ground  of  the  separation  of 
religious  from  non-religious  knowledge.  The  essential  nature  of 
religious  knowledge  cannot  be  described  adequately  in  terms  of  value- 
judgments  of  any  sort,  for  religion  is  an  expression  of  desire  for  that 
to  which  value,  or  worth,  is  ascribed.  (3)  In  a  being  constituted  as 
man  is,  a  sense  of  value  leads  inevitably  to  a  search  for  means  of 
procuring  that  which  has  value.  Religious  beliefs  and  practices 
involve  judgments  of  value  in  a  system  of  means  intended  to  secure 
these  values.  (4)  The  relation  of  psychology  and  of  science  generally 
to  theology  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  following  propositions : 
(a)  The  Gods  of  the  religions  are  known  through  and  in  their 
action  upon  the  physical  universe,  or  their  action  within  man,  or  both. 
They  are  therefore  objects  of  scientific  research  just  as  much,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  as  any  scientific  hypothesis.  (6)  And,  in  as  much 
as  the  means  and  the  methods  by  which  man  has  learned  to  enter 
into  relation  with  his  God  are,  by  the  worshipper,  held  to  involve 
causal  relations  between  him  and  the  divinity,  these  means  and 
methods  fall  within  the  field  of  scientific  investigation,  (c)  And, 
finally,  in  as  much  as  the  doctrines  are  affirmations  regarding  the 
nature  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  means  and  the  conditions 
of  saving  intercourse  with  the  divinity,  the  doctrines  also  belong 
to  science.  [The  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion — outside 
of  those  referring  to  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  God — are  formu- 
lated in  the  doctrines  of  Sin,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  Salvation. 
These  doctrines  re^er  admittedly  to  facts  of  "inner  experience;"  they 
make  affirmations  regarding  the  origin  of  these  facts  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  or  will  take  place.] 
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Some  Mathematical  Psychologic  Questions.     CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER. 

This  paper,  mainly  concerned  with  the  geometric  postulates,  is, 
for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  attached  to  the  Hilbert  system  as  being 
most  familiar.  It  is  customary  and  just  to  point  out  that  the  element- 
names,  point,  line  and  plane,  are  not  defined,  and,  in  critical  com- 
mentary, it  is  customary  to  add:  (A)  That,  consequently,  these  terms 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  names  of  any  things  whatsoever  with  the 
single  restriction  that  the  things  must  satisfy  the  relations  stated  by 
the  postulates  P;  (B)  That,  when  some  admissible  or  possible  inter- 
pretation I  has  been  given  to  the  element-names,  the  postulates  P 
together  with  their  deducible  consequences  C  constitute  a  definite 
theory  or  doctrine  D;  (C)  That  replacing  I  by  a  different  inter- 
pretation /'  produces  no  change  whatever  in  D;  (D)  That  this  invari- 
ant D  is  Euclidean  geometry  of  three  dimensions;  and  (£)  That,  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  D  as  a  theory  or  geometry  of  a  space,  this  space  is 
nothing  but  the  ensemble  of  any  kind  of  things  that  may  serve  for 
an  interpretation  of  P. 

A  critical  examination  of  this  current  creed  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  creed  is  unsound  and  in  particular  that,  although  there  are 
possible  an  infinite  number  of  different  interpretations  /,  any  two 
of  these  yield  two  different  doctrines.  The  question  arises:  Which 
of  these  is  Euclidean  geometry?  The  analysis  leading  to  an  answer 
leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  space  of  four  or  more  dimensions 
has  every  kind  of  existence  that  may  warrantably  be  ascribed  to  the 
space  of  ordinary  geometry. 
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DISCUSSION. 

THE    NEO-REALIST    AND    THE    MAN    IN    THE    STREET. 

I  have  been  reading  Professor  Calkins's  pointed  statement  in  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW1  on  "The  Unjustified  Claims  for  Neo- 
Realism,"  and  I  find  one  issue  therein  which  I  should  like  to  clear  up. 
It  is  not  an  issue  over  fact,  nor  one  of  theory,  but  deals  solely  with  a 
matter  of  intent.  And  by  clearing  up  the  intent  I  hope  to  end  the 
misunderstanding  into  which  Professor  Calkins  has,  with  some 
warrant,  fallen. 

Our  critic  says  that  we  boast  of  "the  conformity  of  our  views  to 
that  of  common  sense."  And  she  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
refuting  us  out  of  our  own  mouths,  by  showing  that  we  hold  highly 
technical,  abstruse,  and  perhaps  even  incomprehensible  hypotheses 
about  percepts  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Man-in-the-Street,  has  neither 
dreamed  of  nor  even  read.  Particularly  is  my  own  explanation  of 
error  shown  to  lie  far  from  Mr.  Man-in-the-Street's  beliefs.  And, 
as  I  admit  it,  our  critic  says  that  "we  have  here  good  neo-realistic 
authority  in  this  protest  against  the  rather  childish  eagerness  of  the 
neo-realist  to  'eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too.' "  Now  it  is  this  question 
about  the  neo-realist's  allegiance  to  common  sense  which  I  wish  to 
discuss.  The  particular  merits  and  demerits  of  the  opinions  wherein 
we  agree  with  or  dissent  from  common  sense  will  be  for  the  moment 
.ignored. 

Among  neo-realistic  confessions  of  allegiance  to  Mr.  Man-in-the- 
"Street,  the  most  explicit  has  been  made  by  myself.  In  "The  Program 
and  First  Platform  of  Six  Realists"2  I  made  the  following  remark: 

"  The  realist  holds  that  things  known  are  not  products  of  the  know- 
ing relation  nor  essentially  dependent  for  their  existence  or  behavior 
upon  that  relation.  This  doctrine  has  three  claims  upon  your  accep- 
tance: first,  it  is  the  natural,  instinctive  belief  of  all  men;  and  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  would 
discredit  it.  .  .  ." 

In  this  passage  I  endeavored  to  say  just  as  much  as  and  no  more 
than  what  I  meant.  And,  if  the  reader  will  scrutinize  it  carefully,  I 

1  This  volume,  pp.  53-56. 

*  J.  of  Phil.,  Psy.,  etc.,  1910,  p.  393,  etc.     Also  in  Appendix  of  The  New  Realism, 
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think  he  will  readily  discover  that  there  is  in  it  no  ground  for  Professor 
Calkins's  inference  that  I  either  (a)  regard  the  opinion  of  common 
sense  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  episte- 
mological  or  otherwise;  or  (b)  suppose  that  the  common  sense  man 
"has  modern  geometry  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

The  agreement  of  neo-realism  with  common  sense  is  narrowly 
circumscribed.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  instinctively  believe  that 
things  exist,  have  their  characteristics  and  their  modes  of  activity 
quite  as  happily  and  serenely  when  experienced  by  nobody  as  when 
seen  and  touched  by  fifty  million  human  beings.  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  this  verbatim  rendering  of  the  sentences.  All  that  was 
meant  was  that  people  naturally  come  to  hold  this  one  opinion  about 
this  one  relation.  What  things  may  be,  how  things  may  exist,  what 
characteristics  they  may  possess  in  other  conditions  and  under  other 
circumstances  is  a  matter  over  which  men  differ  sharply,  no  doubt. 
Ether  whorls,  atoms,  perduring  substances,  attributes,  functions, 
electric  energies,  spirits, — all  these  are  terms  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  age-long  controversies  over  the  nature  of  the  universe;  and  their 
differences  of  meaning  reflect  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Here  there  is  no  agreement,  either  among  common  folks  or  phi- 
losophers. But  that  things  perceived  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
perceiving  of  them,  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  doubted  only  by 
metaphysicians;  and,  I  might  add,  almost  exclusively  by  those 
particular  theorists  who  have  accepted  as  their  points  of  departure 
certain  theological  notions  about  souls  and  matter. 

Professor  Calkins,  though,  does  not  believe  that  this  unanimity 
exists.  She  says:  "Both  the  phylogenetic  and  the  ontogenetic  study 
of  developing  mind  suggest  the  possibility,  if  not  the  likelihood,  that 
the  forgotten  earliest  consciousness  of  child  and  race  is  animistic, 
that  the  child  and  the  savage  alike  'personify'  objects,  that  the 
'outside-myself '  is  primitively  conceived  as  'other  self.'"  But,  I 
must  insist,  this  instance  bears  not  at  all  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
Of  course,  it  sounds  as  though  it  settles  everything;  but  this  is  a  mere 
illusion  of  language  and  affords  the  neo-realist  a  magnificent  text  for 
his  favorite  sermon  on  the  crying  need  of  a  clear  philosophical  vocabu- 
lary and  a  working  agreement  in  the  use  of  it. 

Let  us  waive  the  question  as  to  whether  children  and  savages  do 
think  of  external  things  as  spirits.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  do. 
What  of  it?  The  child  perceives  a  tree  waving  its  branches  and 
rustling  its  leaves  in  the  wind;  and  it  says:  "Mister  Oak  is  clapping 
his  hands  for  joy.  The  day  is  so  beautiful."  What  does  this  mean? 
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Simply  that  the  oak  has  life  and  is  enjoying  it,  even  as  the  child  does. 
A  very  pretty  thought,  let  us  all  admit,  and  one  which  is  not  nearly 
so  foolish  as  some  learned  people  would  have  us  believe.  But  what 
does  it  indicate  as  to  the  child's  opinion  on  the  epistemological  question 
touching  the  cognitive  relation?  Does  the  child  assert  or  imply  that 
the  sun  which  the  oak  sees  is  only  a  'mental  state'  of  the  tree?  To 
put  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Not  only  does  the  child  never  come 
to  the  thought,  but  he  would  indignantly  repudiate  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  sun  'out  there';  and  after  the  woodmen  have  sawed  Mister 
Oak  into  flooring  for  a  Hall  of  Philosophy,  the  same  old  sun  will 
shine  on  merrily,  and  the  birds  will  warble  from  other  branches. 

It  remains  for  the  metaphysician  to  bring  confusion  into  this  simple 
scene.  He  does  so  by  making  one  word  stand  for  many  alien  things. 
He  muddles  hopelessly  'soul,'  'spirit,'  'mind'  and  'consciousness,' 
thereby  engendering  interminable  and  fruitless  dissensions.  Some- 
times he  starts  with  the  antithesis  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  in 
this  universe  of  discourse  defines  the  former  term  as  the  simple  con- 
tradictory of  the  latter.  Spirit  then  is  the  immaterial.  Such  a 
view,  of  course,  entails  no  particular  inference  about  the  relation 
between  a  thinker  and  his  data  or  between  a  percipient  and  his  per- 
cepts. The  clearest  proof  of  this  implicative  indifference  appears  in 
the  fact  that  spirit,  so  defined,  includes  much  that  is  never  regarded 
as  psychical  (however  this  latter  term  be  defined).  For  instance, 
arithmetic  is  not  matter;  but  this  immateriality  does  not  exalt  it  to 
spirithood.  Empty  space  is  not  matter;  but  would  anybody  say  that 
it  was  a  mind?  Again,  soul  and  mind  are  treated  as  one  and  the  same 
thing;  but  at  the  same  time  soul  is  construed  as  being  identical  with 
animal  life,  and  hence  arise  another  multitude  of  obscurities  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  now.  The  interested  reader  will  find  some  of 
them  catalogued  in  a  recent  essay  by  H.  B.  Alexander.1  Or  he  may 
approach  them  indirectly  through  the  various  definitions  of  soul, 
mind,  psyche,  spirit,  and  animism  given  in  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  It  is  particularly  illuminating  to  con- 
sider the  meanings  of  animism,  none  of  which  (in  either  its  anthro- 
pological or  its  philosophical  usage)  even  remotely  connotes  a  theory  of 
internal  cognitive  relations.  Professor  Calkins  plainly  confuses 
animism  with  monistic  spiritualism,  as  a  short  survey  of  terminology 
will  show. 

But  all  this  is  a  secondary  issue.  The  main  problem  in  the  present 
discussion  lies  elsewhere.  It  lies  in  the  attitude  of  neo-realism 

1  J.  of  Phil.,  Psy.,  etc.,  1912,  p.  421. 
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toward  common-sense  opinions.     To  clear  up  this  matter,  we  draw 
two  distinctions,  as  follows: 

1.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  evidential  value  of  a  common- 
sense  proposition  and  its  importance  in  fixing  the  burden  of  proof. 

2.  We  must  distinguish  between  common-sense  ideas  and  common- 
sense  behavior;  or,  more  precisely,  between  ideas  which  arise  more  or 
less  naturally  in  the  course  of  ordinary  experience  and  the  ways  of 
behavior  in  ordinary  life  which  do  not  derive  from  ideas  but  which 
are  rather  the  original  ground  of  these  latter. 

I.  The  first  distinction  should  not  prove  either  difficult  or  uncertain. 
Suppose  a  man  were  to  tell  me  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  elected  by  popular  vote,  but  is  chosen  by  a  secret  caucus  of  the 
Rascally  Rich  convening  at  midnight  in  a  Wall  Street  cellar.  I  might 
make  one  of  two  replies.  I  might  say  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  a 
lunatic.  Every  voter  knows  that  the  presidential  candidates  are 
picked  at  the  great  conventions.  Public  opinion  proves  conclusively 
that  you  are  misinformed."  Again  I  might  say:  "You  teach  strange 
things.  That  is  an  unheard-of  situation  which  you  describe.  And 
I  am  not  going  to  believe  it  until  you  have  demonstrated  it  past  doubt. 
Why  won't  I?  Simply  because  the  whole  world  finds  excellent  reasons 
for  believing  the  simpler,  more  natural  state  of  affairs."  Now,  only 
the  second  of  these  two  replies  logically  resembles  the  one  that  the 
neo-realist  makes  to  the  man  who  tells  him  that  all  people  are  only 
minds,  and  all  things  are  only  states  of  mind.  The  first  reply  is 
childish  dogmatism:  for  it  treats  public  opinion  as  evidence  final  and 
valid.  What  men  at  large  believe  must  be  tested  most  scrupulously, 
and  will  often  be  found  in  some  respect  erroneous.  But  this  sad  fact 
does  not  fix  the  burden  of  proof  at  all.  No  proposition  is  true  because 
people  believe  it;  but  no  proposition  commonly  accepted  need  be 
suspected  until  evidence  is  brought  against  it,  and  furthermore  the 
evidence  necessary  to  refute  it  must  be  commensurate  with  the  strangeness 
and  heterodoxy  of  the  proposition  set  up  in  its  stead.  This,  the  neo- 
realist  would  urge,  is  the  usual  rule  in  law  and  in  common  life;  and  it 
should  also  be  so  in  philosophy  and  science.  The  larger  the  number  of 
persons  agreeing  on  any  subject,  and  the  longer  the  historical  period 
over  which  that  agreement  extends,  and  the  wider  the  variety  of  mental 
and  social  classes  represented  in  the  agreement,  the  slighter  becomes 
the  probability  that  the  opinion  is  not  shaped  by  idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices,  misinformation,  or  fashion. 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  idealist's  burden  of  proof  so  heavy.  For 
nobody  save  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  Kant  ever  reached  the 
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idealistic  theory  of  cognition;  no,  not  even  the  poor  little  babes  who 
are  supposed  to  believe  that  all  mobile  things  are  spirits.  And  to 
most  persons  the  hypothesis  is  either  meaningless  or  unfounded — or 
both.  Now,  this  does  not  prove  the  hypothesis  false.  It  simply  puts 
the  world  on  its  guard  against  accepting  it  unless  it  is  supported  by 
incontrovertible  evidence.  Unfortunately  for  the  idealist,  his  evi- 
dence does  not  seem  to  possess  these  high  qualities;  and,  for  this 
reason  if  for  no  other,  those  who  doubt  him  feel  moved  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  public  inertia  which  he  must  overcome  before  victory 
crowns  his  philosophizing. 

For  neo-realists  common  sense  possesses  no  strict  evidential  value 
whatever,  but  it  does  play  an  important  part  in  philosophical  method 
and  in  the  computing  of  probabilities.  There  is  another  way  in  which 
it  may  be  used,  namely  in  its  instinctive  activities  rather  than  in  its 
tenets.  This  is  the  second  distinction  which  I  drew  a  minute  ago. 
In  the  light  of  it,  we  may  draw  inferences  from  men's  conduct  inde- 
pendently of  what  they  may  think  about  it  and  its  situation.  What 
men  do  is  often  evidence,  when  what  they  think  is  quite  worthless. 
Put  to  the  test  of  natural  conduct,  many  theories  are  quickly  refuted 
which  cannot  be  countered  in  a  century  of  argument  over  opinions. 
But  this  sort  of  common  sense  behavior  is  not  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  Professor  Calkins,  so  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

WALTER  B.  PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  World  We  Live  In.     Or  Philosophy  and  Life  in  the  Light  of  Modern 

Thought.     By    GEORGE    STUART    FULLERTON.     New    York,    The 

Macmillan  Company,  1912. — pp.  ix,  293. 

The  invitation  to  review  Professor  Fullerton's  book  places  the 
reviewer  in  a  peculiar  position.  The  writer  is  an  old  friend  and  the 
teacher  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  most  invigorating  intellectual 
discipline.  The  book  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  doctrines  which  I 
now  most  emphatically  condemn  and  a  burlesque  upon  much  that 
I  stand  for.  And  its  position  is  set  forth  with  an  exuberant  aggressive- 
ness which  summons,  not  only  the  reviewer,  but  every  reader,  to 
acknowledge  the  new  realism  or  seek  admission  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  can  only  plead  that  the  spirit  of  the 
book  makes  philosophy  a  fair  game,  even  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

As  a  matter  of  doctrine  the  book  calls  for  rather  little  comment. 
It  is  the  System  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
newly  garbed  in  the  uniform  of  the  new  realism,  with  the  sober  drab 
of  the  realistic  uniform  set  off  by  some  striking  new  phraseology  and 
by  the  Fullertonian  distinction  of  style.  But  in  some  way  the  issue 
seems  to  have  been  made  clearer;  the  uniform  itself  is  just  now  a 
challenge  to  criticism;  and  the  ornaments  are  worth  some  description. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  which  Professor  Fullerton 
calls  indifferently  realism  or  phenomenalism  will  recognize  in  "The 
World  We  Live  In  "  and  "  Everybody's  World  "  (Chapters  I  and  II)  the 
world  "as  given  in  consciousness,"  now  purged  of  the  last  suspicion  of 
Berkeleyan  idealism.  In  "The  World  as  Idea"  (III  and  IV)  Berkeley 
is  dismissed,  rather  sadly,  it  seems,  as  well-intentioned  but  over- 
enthusiastic.  In  "The  World  as  Idea  and  the  Reluctant  Witness" 
and  "The  World  as  Phenomenon"  (V-VII),  Kant  becomes  a  phae- 
nomenalist  and  Professor  Fullerton  a  Kantian.  One  wonders  here 
whether  it  is  not  Fullerton  who  is  "the  reluctant  witness,"  and  also 
whether  Kant  enjoys  the  society  of  "the  plain  man  whose  mind  is 
undebauched  by  learning."  "Our  World  and  Other  Worlds"  (VIII) 
explains  our  right  to  infer  the  existence  of  other  minds.  In  the 
important  chapter  (IX)  on  "The  World  of  New  Realism,"  Professor 
Fullerton  explains  his  adoption  of  'the  new  realism.'  "The  World 
Without  and  the  World  Within"  (X)  is  a  vindication  of  the  right  of 
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secondary  qualities  to  be  called  external,  and  "The  New  Realism  and 
Everybody's  World"  (XI)  brings  the  positive  argument  to  a  close. 
The  next  five  chapters  are  filled  with  riotous  merriment,  chiefly  over 
the  futilities  of  "the  new  idealism"  of  Bradley  and  Royce  (why  any 
student  of  Plato  should  call  it  "new"  is  too  much  for  me),  and  of 
pragmatism.  "The  Glory  of  It"  is  a  tribute  to  Royce.  "Playing 
with  the  World  "  is  intended  to  give  pleasure  to  the  pragmatists.  Then 
the  writer  mounts  the  pulpit  and  gives  us  two  final  chapters  on  "The 
World  of  Sober  Earnest"  and  "The  World  of  Knowledge  and  the 
World  of  Belief." 

The  crux  of  the  argument  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter.  If  I 
understand  him  rightly,  Professor  Fullerton  aims  to  establish,  first, 
the  limitation  of  all  reality  (of  all  that  we  could  talk  about)  to  'phae- 
nomena';  secondly,  the  independence  of  physical  things  in  relation 
to  mind.  Hence,  the  vital  question  is  (e.  g.),  assuming  that  while 
gazing  at  an  axe  I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  did  the  axe  "exist 
during  the  interval  in  which  my  eyes  were  closed?"  Professor 
Fullerton  replies:1  "Manifestly,  the  question  cannot  be  intelligently 
answered  unless  it  is  an  intelligent  question.  If  I  understand  it  as 
meaning:  Was  the  axe  perceived  while  it  was  not  perceived?  it  is 
not  a  question  that  a  serious  man  need  consider.  But  if  we  examine 
the  specific  cases  in  which,  whether  in  common  life  or  in  science,  men 
ask  whether  this  or  that  thing  exists,  we  find  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  raising  any  such  absurd  question.  The  question  which 
they  raise  is  whether  the  thing  may  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  physical  order,  and  if  they  decide  that  it  may,  they  regard  its 
existence  as  established." 

This  passage  illustrates  all  the  principles  of  the  Fullertonian — what 
shall  I  say?  'Method'  seems  to  imply  malice.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid 
the  observation  that  it  seems  desperately  hard  for  a  man  of  any 
degree  of  sophistication  to  ask  Professor  Fullerton  an  intelligent 
question.  And  just  when  the  question  seems  most  significant,  it 
somehow  always  turns  out  that  the  questioner  is  "wandering  in  the 
void  and  exercising  his  free  creative  activity  in  a  manner  more  credit- 
able to  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  than  to  the  sobriety  of  his 
judgment."  On  the  other  hand,  the  plain  man  (or  the  man  of  science) 
finds  no  difficulty  whatever.  Professor  Fullerton  greets  him  warmly, 
tells  him  that  he  is  "sane,"  "sober,"  "serious,"  and  "reasonable," 
helps  him  to  state  his  question,  answers  it,  and  then  sends  him  on  his 
way — wondering.  Was  the  question  that  was  answered  really  the 

1  Page  121. 
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question  that  he  asked?  The  result  is  depressing.  In  the  history  of 
philosophy  there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  intelligent  question, 
namely,  Is  there  an  external  world?  and  this  question,  when  analysed, 
turns  out  to  be  most  uninteresting.  Professor  Fullerton  is  generous 
enough  to  concede  (p.  15)  that  whether  we  are  to  adopt  his  'method' 
or  not  is  a  question  of  temperament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  here; 
this  seems  to  me  too  much  like  "playing  with  the  world."  But  I 
may  use  his  permission  to  state  that  my  own  temperament  leads  me 
to  regard  the  plain  man  chiefly  as  a  useful  person  for  polishing  my 
shoes  and  hauling  my  coal,  and  never  as  the  source  of  philosophical 
intelligence;  and  further,  that  it  leads  me  to  reject  as  unreal  a  world  so 
blankly  inscrutable  as  to  make  nonsense  of  all  the  questions  that  I 
should  care  to  ask. 

Underlying  the  differences  of  temperament,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  common  appeal  to  "intelligence."  Upon  this  ground  I  shall 
venture  to  examine  the  question  of  the  new  realism  when  it  asks, 
Does  the  axe,  when  unperceived,  exist?  For  Professor  Fullerton  this 
means,  Does  the  term  in  question  belong  to  the  physical  order?  Now, 
for  an  intelligent  question  regarding  extra-mental  existence,  this 
strikes  me  as  rather  ambiguous.  'Belonging'  expresses  some  sort  of 
fitness.  An  'order'  is  a  conception  of  fitness.  To  this  padlock 
belongs  a  key;  but  the  key  does  not  therefore  exist.  Assuming  the 
key  to  exist,  it  would  still  not  belong  to  the  lock  rather  than  to  any- 
thing else,  except  for  one  conceiving  the  order  of  lock  and  key.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  unperceived  axe  merely  belongs  to  the  physical  order, 
it  would  seem  to  have  a  merely  putative  existence,  expressing  a  sense 
of  logical  fitness  in  the  mind  of  one  who  conceives  the  physical  order. 
If  Professor  Fullerton  is  to  show  that  to  belong  in  a  physical  order  is 
to  be  in  some  way  independent  of  the  mental  process  of  ordering,  he 
must  furnish  us  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  scheme,  or  conception, 
of  order  marking  the  physical  order,  and  with  a  similar  statement 
regarding  the  mental  order;  and  to  prove  the  independence  of  the 
physical  order,  he  must  balance  the  accounts  between  the  two. 
Upon  this  important  task,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has  hardly  yet 
begun.  To  the  Metaphysics  he  appends  a  note  by  Professor 
Singer  showing  that  the  physical  order  is  an  order  of  mass,  length, 
and  time;  but  Professor  Singer  does  not  undertake  to  balance  the 
accounts  of  the  physical  with  the  mental.  Professor  Fullerton's 
position  seems  to  be  (p.  113)  that  for  the  precise  characters  of  the  two 
orders  we  must  await  the  results  of  the  psychologists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  physicists  on  the  other;  meanwhile  the  general  features  of 
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the  two  orders  are  clear  enough  and  the  details  need  not  concern  us. 
But  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  determination  of  an  order  no 
detail  is  unimportant;  to  the  equine  order  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
admit  even  one  little  pig.  And  the  general  distinction  of  the  two 
orders  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  agreed  upon  between  Professor 
Fullerton  and  Professor  Singer;  for,  while  Professor  Singer  expressly 
restricts  the  physical  order  to  mass,  length,  and  time,  Professor 
Fullerton  expressly  includes  the  "secondary  qualities;"1  and  upon 
this  point  he  would  also  be  contradicted  by  the  psychologists.  For 
my  own  part,  the  last  persons  to  whom  I  should  apply  for  a  clear 
statement  of  the  distinction  of  the  two  orders  are  the  physicists,  and 
the  next  to  the  last  are  the  psychologists.  But  if  we  must  wait  for 
reports  from  these  gentlemen,  then  we  must  wait  also  for  a  definition 
of  unperceived  existence. 

The  phrase  "belong  to  the  physical  order"  contains  three  ambiguous 
terms;  let  me  now  add  a  fourth.  When  you  speak  of  the  physical 
order,  which  physical  order  do  you  mean?  Now  the  axe,  which  is 
so  prominent  a  member  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  The  World  We 
Live  In,  belongs  in  a  physical  order.  Its  chief  part  in  the  play  is  to 
reiterate  the  assertion  that  it  will  fell  only  a  physical  tree  and  never 
an  idea  of  a  tree.  And  yet  "that  axe"  (irresistibly  suggested  by  the 
parody  of  "that  song"),  I  venture  to  suppose,  does  not  exist.  Or,  if 
it  does,  I  will  propose  the  axe  of  "Woodman,  spare  that^tree,"  which 
again  would  fell  only  a  physical  tree.  In  short,  any  order  in  which 
an  axe  fells  a  tree  is  so  far  a  physical  order,  whether  the  axe  exists  or 
is  only  assumed  to  exist.  When  Professor  Fullerton  refers  to  the 
physical  order,  does  he  not  mean  the  existing  physical  order?  It  may 
be  that  further  analysis  would  reveal  an  element  of  existence  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  physical  order — I  cannot  conceive  what  it  would  be 
if  not  simply  the  perfection  of  order.  But  in  any  case  this  would  be 
another  story.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  axe  lies  perilously  near 
the  song,  and  that  for  Fullerton  and  Royce  alike  existence  is  a  matter 
of  order. 

Hence,  I  am  compelled  to  suggest  that  the  question  of  the  new 
realism  concerning  the  existence  of  the  axe  when  unperceived  is  not 
an  intelligent  question.  It  fails  to  show  that  "the  physical  order" 
is  not  a  merely  logical  order  in  the  mind  of  some  orderer;  also  which 
of  the  many  physical  orders  is  the  physical  order. 

In  'the  unintelligent  question'  Professor  Fullerton  makes  use  of  a 
retort  which  is  characteristic  of  the  new  realism,  but  which  strikes  me 

i  The  World  We  Live  In,  Chapter  X. 
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as  being  at  the  same  time  paradoxical.  For,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  school  just  now  is  to  reduce  the  old  stock  of 
philosophy  by  offering  intelligence  at  a  special  discount.  What  an 
axe  is,  it  just  is;  and  what  it  is,  is  wholly  independent  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  an  axe.  The  new  realist  views  with  amazed  compassion 
the  man  who  demands  that  reality  shall  be  something  that  he  can 
comprehend.  Nay,  if  he  should  comprehend,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  his  real.  The  new  realism 
is  thus  a  typical  philosophy  of  the  opaque.  Now,  if  philosophy  is  a 
matter  of  temperament  (and  why  should  it  not  be,  if  philosophy  leaves 
reality  wholly  untouched?),  I  can  well  see  that  there  might  be  tempera- 
ments for  which  the  unintelligible  is  the  more  impressive.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  temperament  of  the  natural  or  "plain"  man.  But  I  can- 
not see  why  a  person  of  this  temperament  should  object  to  an  unin- 
telligent question;  or  why,  when  Professor  Fullerton  calls  for  an  axe, 
I  should  not  sing  him  that  song.  Professor  Fullerton  may  insist 
that  an  axe  is  an  axe  and  a  song  a  song,  but,  since  my  idea  of  either 
is  irrelevant,  how  am  I  to  know  which  is  which?  Professor  Fullerton 
may  then  feel  it  necessary  to  use  the  neo-realistic  test  of  reality  by 
applying  the  handle  of  the  axe  to  my  back.  But  in  that  case  I 
shall  call  upon  Professor  Perry  to  testify  that  value  is  independent  of 
judgments  about  value.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  make  no  difference  how 
convincing  the  test  may  be,  my  conviction  cannot  assure  me  of  any- 
thing really  to  be  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  then,  I  should  say 
that  a  neo-realist  is  disqualified  from  urging  the  unintelligent  question. 
The  unintelligent  question  belongs,  with  the  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
to  the  logic  of  idealism. 

That  this  point  is  not  perceived  must  be  attributed  to  the  perverted 
notion  of  idealism  which  Professor  Fullerton  shares  with  the  other 
new  realists  and  which  makes  idealism  the  equivalent  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  being  of  things  is  their  being  known.  This  definition  would 
describe  the  idealism  neither  of  Socrates,  nor  of  Plato,  nor  of  Aristotle, 
nor  of  Leibnitz,  nor  of  Hegel,  nor  of  the  "new  idealists,"  including 
Royce;  nor — even  in  the  Principles — of  Berkeley.  For  even  there, 
in  spite  of  esse  est  percipi,  it  is  clear  that  Berkeley's  objection  to 
matter  is  not  so  much  that  it  cannot  be  known  as  that  it  cannot 
know;  it  is  an  "inert"  and  "unthinking  substratum."1  Hence,  to  be 
is  not  primarily  to  be  known,  but  to  be  knowing;  and  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  idealistic  thought,  in  metaphysics,  logic,  or  psy- 
chology, than  its  emphasis  upon  the  active  voice.  An  idealist  calls 

1  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  LXXIII,  LXXXIX,  XCI. 
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his  fellow-men  real,  not  because  they  are  known  by  him,  but  because 
they  know  themselves.  If  nature  is  to  be  called  real,  then  nature 
must  be  interpreted  to  be  a  self-conscious  being,  or  a  society  of  such 
beings,  and  the  phaenomena  of  nature  must  be  shown  to  be,  like  the 
phaenomena  of  human  conduct,  an  expression  of  ideas.  But,  if  to 
be  is  to  be  known,  then  to  know  is  certainly  to  be  knowing;  and  what- 
ever else  knowing  may  be,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  being  impressed — that 
which  is  merely  impressed  upon  you  is  not  yet  clearly  real — but  of 
forming  your  own  idea  of  the  object.  Knowing,  in  other  words,  is 
what  we  call  independent  thinking.  In  the  case  of  our  fellows  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  we  can  know  them,  as  new  realists,  or  democrats, 
or  Presbyterians,  only  so  far  as  we  meet  them  with  ideas  of  our  own; 
the  man  of  no  ideas  knows  none  of  them.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  puts  the  new  realist  in  a  very  different  position.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  reject  the  view  that  the  being  of  things  is  their  being 
known.  But  at  the  lowest  terms  idealism  means  that  you  may  not 
talk  about  the  real  until  you  can  state  what  you  mean  by  real.  Does 
new  realism  hold  that  you  may  talk  without  knowing  what  you 
mean?  Does  it  hold,  then,  that  your  meaning,  though  indispensable, 
is  irrelevant  to  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  real? 

At  the  lowest  terms,  then,  an  idealist  is  one  who  holds  that  you 
must  think  your  world  (please  note  both  subject  and  object)  in  order 
to  get  out  of  it  reality  as  distinct  from  illusion.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  thinking  being  is  alone  in  the  world,  or  that  he  could  think 
if  he  were  alone.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  an 
idealist  should  not  be  in  some  sense  what  Professor  Fullerton  calls  an 
"old-fashioned"  realist.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  I  have  assumed 
that  an  intelligent  question  must  be  a  self-consistent  question;  a 
question  which,  upon  analysis,  will  not  be  shown  to  mean  just  nothing. 
When  Professor  Fullerton  calls  a  question  unintelligent  he  means 
commonly  that  it  is  without  warrant  in  experience.  Now  I  think 
that  one  of  the  important  results  of  a  training  under  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  is  a  deep  suspicion  of  all  merely  formal,  abstract,  or  symbolic 
modes  of  reasoning;  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  say  that,  not  only 
must  your  question  be  stated  in  terms  of  experience,  the  same  require- 
ment should  apply  to  every  step  of  your  argument.  Otherwise,  you 
are  indeed  in  danger  of  "wandering  in  the  void."  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  strange  prepossession  among  new  realists,  as  among  'plain' 
men  in  general,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  undertakes  deliberately 
to  develop  the  implications  of  the  world  before  him — which  is  after 
all  nothing  but  that  process  of  'analysis'  which  they  so  vigorously 
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defend  and  so  habitually  misconceive — must  surely  have  cut  loose  from 
the  world;  in  short,  that  a  man  who  thinks  his  world  can  surely  not 
be  thinking  his  world.  And  I  seem  to  find  an  illustration  of  this 
prepossession  in  the  Fullertonian  criticism  of  Royce. 

A  particularly  flagrant  case  of  "wandering  in  the  void,"  according 
to  Professor  Fullerton,  is  Royce's  view  that  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  external  world,  and  thus  its  externality,  is  a  matter  of  our  "per- 
sistent inattention."  Now,  I  am  not  specially  called  upon  to  under- 
take a  defense  of  Royce;  he  can  do  that  for  himself.  As  for  the 
"free  creative  activity"  of  his  "imagination,"  I  think  we  should 
rather  thank  God  that  some  one  has  brought  imagination  into  phi- 
losophy. But  the  doctrine  of  persistent  inattention  is  one  which, 
under  another  name,  I  have  used  and  formulated  independently  for 
myself.  "Independently,"  I  venture  to  say,  because  persistent 
inattention  is  a  fact,  indeed,  a  most  pervasive  fact,  of  "Everybody's 
World."  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  Professor  Fullerton,  but  I  am 
constantly  meeting  with  cases  where  "I  ought  to  have  known." 
Last  summer  I  spent  some  days  struggling  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a  peculiarly  stubborn  motor  of  a  gasoline  launch,  only  to  discover 
(what  my  previous  experience  as  well  as  the  obvious  facts  of  the 
case  qualified  me  fully  to  know)  that  the  only  trouble  was  a  weak 
battery.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wasted  some  time  looking  for  a  leak  in 
a  new  hot-water  heating  apparatus;  I  discovered  that  after  a  kettle 
has  boiled  over  it  contains  less  water  than  before.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  resistance  of  matter  turned  out  to  be  only  my  persistent 
inattention.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  world 
endured  the  burden  of  life  without  steam-power  until  (say)  James 
Watt?  A  form  of  turbine  steam-engine  and  also  a  heat  engine,  which 
was  used  to  open  and  close  the  doors  of  a  temple,  is  described  by 
Hero  of  Alexandria  in  130  B.  C.  Surely  some  one  ought  to  have 
known.  But,  to  choose  other  fields,  why,  in  the  face  of  the  settled 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  matter,  did  the  conservation  of  energy 
wait  for  its  formulation  by  Mayer  and  Helmholtz?  Or,  once  more, 
why  did  Aristotle  just  escape  being  an  evolutionist?  One  would  say 
that  he  of  all  men  ought  to  have  known. 

This  may  be  enough  to  suggest  that  persistent  inattention  is  one  of 
the  larger  facts  of  Everybody's  World.  And  every  such  case  is  one 
in  which  the  stubbornness  or  opaqueness  of  an  external  object  turns 
out  to  be  only  'in  the  mind."  One  of  the  interesting  features  in  the 
history  of  science  is  the  way  in  which,  one  after  another,  new  dis- 
coveries turn  out  to  have  been  quite  within  the  reach  of  those  of  an 
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earlier  age,  had  they  merely  attended  to  certain  aspects  of  the  world 
then  before  them.  This  does  not  deny  that  the  limitations  of  atten- 
tion have  their  appropriate  setting  in  social  and  physical  conditions. 
It  does  deny  that  these  conditions  can  be  shown  to  determine  the 
limits  of  attention.  To  affirm  this  determination  you  must  assume 
(e.  g.)  that  the  brains  of  those  before  Newton  were  structurally 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  principle  of  gravitation.  But  this  is  to 
oppose — in  Everybody's  World — the  last  inferences  of  theory  to  the 
most  immediate  sort  of  fact.  Professor  Fullerton  concedes  that 
one's  philosophy  is  a  matter  of  temperament;  he  must  concede  that 
the  facts  that  one  takes  into  account  and  regards  as  significant — 
the  facts  of  mechanism  or  the  facts  of  consciousness — are  also  a  matter 
of  temperament.  Perhaps  he  will  remark  here  that  his  own  tempera- 
ment is  common  sense  and  practical.  In  that  case  I  should  remind 
him  of  the  common  sense  view  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way;"  and  I  could  then  point  to  a  host  of  cases  where  men  succeeded 
in  their  undertakings  after  repeated  failures,  just  because  they  regarded 
the  failures  as  due,  not  to  the  stubbornness  of  matter,  but  to  their 
own  persistent  inattention. 

Professor  Fullerton  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  "wander  too  far 
from  Everybody's  World."  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  every- 
body's world  is  not  the  world  of  a  merely  average  point  of  view. 
In  the  Metaphysics  it  appears  that  the  science  of  mechanics  is  only 
"the  systematization,  refinement,  and  extension"  of  the  experience 
of  the  savage  who  uses  a  stick  to  pry  a  stone  out  of  its  setting.  In  like 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  persistent  inattention  is  only  a  "systemati- 
zation, refinement,  and  extension"  of  the  more  reflective  experience 
of  those  who  study  the  operation  of  prying  a  stone  out  of  its  setting, 
which  shows  that  it  rarely  occurs  to  us  to  use  the  best  methods  that 
are  within  our  reach. 

WARNER  FIXE. 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

Die  Philosophic  des  Als  Ob.  System  der  theoretischen,  praktischen  und 
religiosen  Fictionen  der  Menschheit  auf  Grund  eines  idealistischen 
Positivismus.  Mit  einem  Anhang  iiber  Kant  und  Nietzsche. 
Herausgegeben  von  H.  VAIHINGER.  Berlin,  Reuter  &  Reichard, 
1911. — pp.  xxxv,  804. 

The  poet  who  discovered  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet  had  a  good  nose  for  roses  but  a  bad  eye  for  human 
nature.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  primitive  folk  apprehend  a  great 
mystery  in  names,  nor  that  to  their  minds,  even  as  to  no  small  number 
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of  men  and  women  of  our  own  day,  control  of  the  name,  means  control 
of  the  name's  subject.  To  hide  names  and  to  discover  'hidden 
names'  are  devices  for  countering  and  applying  magic.  The  'master 
of  the  name'  is  master  of  the  world.  Even  machinery  and  science 
have  not  uprooted  this  flower  of  illusion  from  its  soil  in  the  human 
mind.  It  dots  that  fertile  acre  like  pied  daisies  in  the  spring:  no 
field  or  corner  is  free  of  it.  It  is  the  garniture  and  decorum  of  life, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  church.  Very  frequently  the  data  of  experi- 
ence are  recalcitrant  and  show  themselves  in  no  sense  amenable  to 
the  power  of  the  name,  even  when  that  name  is  Fiction,  and  is  the 
core  of  the  philosophy  of  make-believe,  which  thinks  it  builds  the 
universe  on  an  as  if.  But  in  the  construction,  not  only  of  a  make- 
believe  philosophy,  but  of  any  system  of  philosophy  whatsoever,  the 
behavior  of  facts  doesn't  matter.  It  is  needful  only  to  select  a 
couple  of  premises,  at  random,  from  any  region  of  experience  that 
you  will,  and  then  to  follow  their  implications  logically  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  name  will  then  come  into  its  own,  and  if  experience  doesn't 
submit  to  the  power  of  the  name,  so  much  the  worse  for  experience. 

And,  considering  the  historic  origins  of  the  as  if,  the  indefinables 
which  it  assumes,  and  the  standards,  also  indefinable,  by  which  it 
tests  unconsciously  both  them  and  experience,  the  outcome  of  the 
book  before  us  is  inevitable.  What,  then,  are  these  undefined  premises, 
their  origin,  and  their  unconscious  standards,  and  how  do  they  rob 
experience  of  its  reality? 

The  premises  are  three,  perhaps  four,  but  the  fourth  is  most  im- 
partially classed  now  with  the  constant  reals,  now  with  the  self- 
contradictory  methodological  fictions.  The  first  of  the  reals  is  the 
human  'Psyche,'  or  "organic  totality  of  all  the  so-called  'spiritual' 
actions  and  reactions."  These  constitute  thinking,  which  is  active 
and  creative  in  a  sense  which  fluctuates  and  flounders  between  the 
biological  and  epistemological  signification  of  these  terms.  Thus, 
"the  first  aim  of  logical  thinking  is  practical,  logical  functioning  is  a 
means  to  self  preservation.  Cognition  is  only  a  secondary  purpose, 
in  a  way  only  a  by-product  of  logical  functioning"  (p.  307),  while  again, 
"all  thinking  is  only  regulated  error,"  and  "truth  is  merely  the 
most  suitable  degree  of  error"  (p.  193).  Thinking  is,  in  any  event, 
an  organic  function  of  which  the  purpose  is  so  to  transform  and 
remold  the  materials  of  sensation  and  their  relations  into  "valid 
concepts,  universal  judgments,  necessary  inferences,  as  to  have 
produced  a  Weltbild  on  the  basis  of  which  the  course  of  events  may  be 
calculated,  and  our  practical  manipulations  of  them  be  carried  out 
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successfully"  (p.  5).  Thinking,  consequently,  is  an  instrumental,  not 
a  self-sufficient  activity,  and  thoughts  are  Denkmittel,  not  appre- 
hensions of  reality.  "The  proper  purpose  of  thinking  is  not  thinking 
itself  and  its  products,  but  action,  and  in  the  last  resort  ethical  action" 
(P-  93)'  Thus,  the  business  of  thought  is  to  help  man  get  about  in 
the  world.  Thought  does  so  by  substituting  its  own  constructions 
for  the  data  of  reality,  and  these  are  manufactures,  Kunstgriffe. 

Over  against  the  '  Psyche '  is  set  the  second  of  the  undefined  premises. 
This  is  the  "chaos  of  sensations."  It  is  a  "big,  confused,  foggy 
mass,"  which  the  mind  knows  through  transmuting,  by  means  of  its 
logical  forms  (pp.  286,  287),  hence  never  directly  in  itself,  although 
we  are  compelled  by  the  rigor  of  logic  to  recognize  that  sensation  alone 
is  given  as  "unmediated  reality"  (p.  29).  Consequently,  no  more 
can  be  said  about  it  than  that  it  is  given.  Yet  not  altogether.  For 
the  sensational  chaos,  besides  being  a  big,  confused,  foggy  mass  is 
also  a  succession.  Pure  "being  is  knowable  merely  in  the  form  of 
immutable  successions  and  coexistences  .  .  .  "(p.  94).  It  follows  that 
"we  posit  as  essentially  real  certain  successions  of  sensations,  out  of 
which  there  arise  according  to  fixed  laws,1  forms  which  we  take  to  be 
fictions;  and  which  are  generated  out  of  these  sensations  in  definite 
centers  of  sensation,  and  serve  as  instruments  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
combinations  of  sensation"  (p.  98).  These  'successions'  then,  and 
their  'fixed  laws,'  are  a  third  set  of  indefinables  assumed  but  not 
demonstrated,  in  the  construction  of  the  'system.' 

Now  these  fictions  which  arise  out  of  sensations  according  to  law 
are  such  not  only  because  they  are  materially  different  from  sen- 
sation. They  are  such  also  formally  because  "they  contradict  the 
formal  fundamental  law  of  reality,  the  law  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction" (p.  124).  This  law  is  the  law  not  only  of  reality,  but  the 
law  of  the  "Psyche"  itself.  With  reference  to  it,  the  "Psyche"  is 
not  very  conscientious,  for  if  she  can,  by  violating  it,  satisfy  her 
hunger  for  understanding  and  knowledge  she  does  so  (p.  159).  The 
law  of  identity  and  contradiction,  then,  is  ultimate  and  indefinable, 
even  more  so  than  the  "Psyche"  and  "sensation,"  for  it  is  common 
to  both.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  whole  of  formal  logic  is  a 
system  of  fictions,  i.  e.,  of  justified  and  purposeful  distortions  of 
reality,"  which  is  a  "Heracleitan  flux  of  becoming,  to  control  which 
'Psyche'  invents  fictitious  points  of  arrest,  and  the  law  of  contra- 
diction, which  is  consequently  also  a  fiction,  and  to  be  treated  as 
such  in  logic"  (pp.  411-412). 

1  Italics  mine. 
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Logic  and  law  are  swept  away,  then,  and  there  remain  confronting 
each  other,  without  mediators,  the  aboriginal  "Psyche"  and  the 
primeval  "chaos  of  sensation."  They  are  utterly  alien  and  without 
means  of  communication,  foreign  in  character  and  intent,  mutually 
exclusive,  one  of  the  other.  Rightly,  each  ought  to  live  in  isolation, 
unfriended,  undisturbed.  "  Real  Being  is  unknowable  .  .  .  not 
because  it  transcends  conception,  but  because  it  lies  beneath  con- 
ceptual activity"  (p.  94).  Yet  here  is  the  world  of  experience  in 
which  they  seem  joined,  happily  and  joyfully,  and  which  goes  merrily 
on.  How  is  it  possible?  The  world  of  experience  is  a  construct. 
It  is  quite  unlike  both  "Psyche"  and  the  "Chaos  of  sensations." 
Yet,  by  means  of  this  falsification,  "Psyche"  seems  to  be  quite  at 
home  in  the  Chaos.  "How  then  is  it  possible  that  with  ideas  known 
to  be  false  we  can  yet  attain  right  results?'1  (p.  vii). 

This,  then,  is  the  great  'problem.'  Its  solution  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  text.  The  text  purports  to  show  that  with  ideas  known 
to  be  false  we  do  attain  to  right  results.  And  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  tautology  is  seriously  offered  as  the  'solution'  of  the 
problem.  But  let  no  man  take  umbrage  at  the  offering.  It  has  the 
justification  of  high  precedent  and  the  prestige  of  a  great  name. 
No  less  a  thinker  than  Kant,  in  the  face  of  a  similar  dichotomy,  gave 
a  similar  answer  to  a  similar  problem.  How,  he  asked,  is  knowledge 
possible?  And  he  answered,  It  is  possible  because  the  mind  is  what 
the  mind  is,  and  reality  is  what  reality  is,  and  they  never  really 
touch.  Indeed,  the  present  form  of  this  "problem  of  knowledge," 
is  based  on  this  earlier  form,  and  a  Kantian  ancestry  is  claimed  for 
both  problem  and  solution.  There  is,  we  learn,  in  the  course  of  the 
analysis  and  exposition  of  Kant's  use  of  the  notion  of  as  if,  a  sort  of 
esoteric  Kant,  who  saw  the  application  of  this  concept  in  the  Kunst- 
griffe  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  in  the  regulative  concepts  of 
the  understanding,  in  the  postulates  of  practical  reason,  of  cause; 
in  fact,  in  every  field  of  human  investigation.  This  Kant  is  the 
Kant  who  adhered  vigorously  to  the  "duality  of  truth,"  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  world,  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  grace: 
the  Kant  who  writes  in  "Lose  Blatter"  that  "an  intelligent  man 
believes  in  miracles  when  engaged  in  prayer  but  discounts  them 
during  business  hours!"  (p.  7IQ).1  This  is  the  Kant  who  wrote 
"  I  am  a  century  too  early  with  my  work:  I  will  be  properly  under- 
stood only  a  hundred  years  hence."  He  was  thinking  here  of  his 
' Als-ob-Betrachtung'  of  Ideas  (p.  xiv). 

1  "  Ein  vernUnf  tiger  Mann,  wen  er  seine  Andacht  halt,  nimmt  Wunder  an,  aber 
als  Geschaftsmann  statuiert  er  kein  Wunder." 
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But  even  this  esoteric  Kant  was  only  a  forerunner.  He  could  not 
bring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Fiction  and  the  World  of  Make-believe, 
because  he  lacked  the  "distinctly  modern  conception  of  thinking  as  a 
means  to  an  end"  (p.  191),  because  he  lacked  the  distinctly  modern 
idea  of  value  (whatever  that  may  be)  and  because  he  did  not  see  that 
ideas  are  fictions, — that  is,  means  to  definite  ends  (p.  191).  The 
true  gospel  has  the  last  item  for  its  particular  theme.  It  attacks  the 
problem  of  fiction,  its  nature  and  value  in  relation  to  truth.  It 
furnishes  "an  insight  into  the  necessity  of  conscious  fictions  as  indis- 
pensable foundations  of  our  scientific  researches,  our  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment, our  practical  action,  a  necessity  which  binds  with  a  common 
bond  the  differentials  of  mathematics,  the  atoms  of  natural  science, 
the  Ideas  of  philosophy  and  even  the  dogmas  of  religion"  (p.  xv). 
As  such  "the  'philosophy  of  As-If  may  bring  relief  and  salvation  to 
all  those  numberless  individuals  whom  the  classifying  critique  of  the 
Enlightenment  has  led  astray  on  the  one  hand,  and  whom  the  stark 
formulas  of  orthodoxy  have  repulsed,  on  the  other,  so  that  they  feel 
oppressed  without  and  within.  To  them  the  ' Als-Ob-Betrachtung' 
brings  inner  and  outer  peace." 

What  this  necessity  is,  more  explicitly  than  the  formula  "als-ob," 
as  a  symbol  for  the  notion  that  thought  is  instrumental;  that  since  the 
real  world  is  unknowable  the  mind  manufactures  a  "  make-believe  "  one 
which  is  'just  as  good'  or  better,  we  are  not  told.  It  leads  however 
to  mistreating,  among  many  other  data  and  ideas,  "as-if  "  they  were 
really  just  make-believe;  in  philosophy,  the  whole  system  of  logic, 
with  its  induction,  deduction,  categories,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  Kantian  architecture  of  pure  reason:  to  say  nothing  of  substance, 
soul,  subject,  object,  space,  time:  in  religion — God,  freedom,  im- 
mortality, duty:  in  science  and  mathematics — averages,  means, 
classifications,  forces,  atoms,  things,  matters.  The  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  for  the  only  things  that  are  not  fictions,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  undefined  premises  between  which  the  fictions  are 
supposed  to  mediate,  the  "Psyche,"  and  the  "chaos  of  sensations." 
How,  now,  are  we  to  distinguish  these  from  the  fictions  that  unite 
them,  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  fictions  that  we  know,  and  these,  as 
undefined  premises,  must  be  knowable  without  that  means?  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  easily,  for  fictions  have  very  definite 
traits,  and  by  (fictitious)  conversion,  what  has  not  these  traits  is  not 
fiction.  What  has  not  these  traits  is  reality  and  truth  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words. 

For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  conception  of  "as-if,"  a  conception,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  as  such. 
The  fiction  is  a  conscious  deviation  from  reality,  and  if  it  is  true, 
involves  the  duplicity  of  truth,  and  a  standard  of  double  truth — the 
truth  then  of  as-such,  which  is  essentially  theoretic,  and  the  truth  of 
as-if,  which  is  just  as  essentially  practical.  Now  fictions  are  'true' 
only  in  the  latter  sense.  And  it  is  because  they  are  true  only  in  that 
sense  that  they  have  the  properties  they  do  have.  Beginning  typically 
as  any  departure  from  the  given,  they  possess  no  substitute  therein, 
and  contradict  it,  although  they  are  in  themselves  still  consistent. 
As  such  they  are  to  be  called  semi-fictions.  But  as  thought  progresses, 
this  external  incompatibility  infects  the  inner  nature  of  the  Idea. 
Then  it  not  only  contradicts  reality,  it  also  contradicts  itself;  it  passes, 
thus,  from  the  status  of  semi-fiction  to  that  of  fiction  (p.  24).  In 
self-contradiction  is  the  fiction's  most  certain  sign  (p.  94)  and  full 
panoply,  and  by  that  sign  it  conquers.  "Logical  contradictions  are 
of  highest  value.  .  .  .  All  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  sciences 
are  fictions,  .  .  .  where  inner  incompatibility  is  not  to  be  abolished" 
(p.  92).  For  unlike  axiom  and  hypothesis,  the  fiction  is  not  and  does 
not  seek  to  be  an  expression  of  reality,  and  if  it  is  "truly,  actually, 
right  scientifically,  a  fiction,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  .  .  . 
that  it  has  no  real  validity"  (p.  127).  It  is  marked  specifically  by  the 
violence  it  does  to  reality  and  to  the  law  of  contradiction  (p.  172),  by 
its  provisional  character,  which  causes  it  to  lapse  historically,  and  to 
be  eliminated  logically  (p.  173)  and  by  the  absence,  in  consciousness, 
of  any  claim  on  its  part  to  the  status  of  fact  (p.  173). 

In  these  respects,  hence,  the  fiction  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
hypothesis.  It  is  the  opposite  of  hypothesis,  is  a  mere  scientific 
invention  for  practical  purposes,  unrepresentative  of  reality,  self- 
contradictory,  untheoretic,  producing  a  knowledge  not  real  nor 
probable  nor  verifiable,  but  suitable  to  the  purpose  in  hand;  a  know- 
ledge justified  by  its  use  and  legitimated  by  its  success  in  attaining  its. 
purpose.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  fiction  is  practical  truth,  the- 
hypothesis  is  theoretical  truth,  consistent,  representative  of  reality,, 
at  least  probable  and  verifiable,  but  not  practical,  and  not  to  be 
measured  by  success  or  utility.  And  there  exist,  to  be  sure,  "harmful 
truths"  and  "beneficent  errors."  So  that  the  unity  of  Goodness 
and  Truth  is  a  fiction  merely  (p.  64).  Consequently  the  duplicity  of 
truth  becomes  more  villainous  than  ever.  The  attainment  of  practical 
success  is  never  and  cannot  be,  the  attainment  of  theoretic  insight, 
nor  is  the  "subjective  necessity"  which  creates  Fictions  ever  a 
highway  to  "objective  reality."  Yet  theoretic  truth  itself  is  no  more 
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than  "the  most  appropriate  error"  (p.  192)  and  the  boundary  between 
truth  and  error  is  movable,  like  the  boundary  between  cold  and  warm. 
And  hence,  conversely,  "error  is  an  inappropriate  degree  of  idea  or 
fiction  "  (p.  193).  Both  "  truth  and  error  fall  under  the  higher  concept 
of  Instruments  for  Taking  Account  of  the  External  World"  and 
are  one  or  the  other  as  they  succeed  or  fail  in  that  purpose.  Now, 
however,  the  duplicity  of  truth,  dominant  awhile  ago,  has  disappeared. 

The  consequence  of  these  paradoxes  might  naturally  be  that  this 
whole  system  of  them  is  no  less  a  fiction  than  its  subject-matter  and 
deserves  no  better  fate.  For  an  idealistic  positivism,  it  is  most 
appropriately  elusive.  What  refuge  and  salvation  and  peace  of 
niind  it  offers  to  the  philosophically  unhappy! — a  "Psyche,"  a  "chaos 
of  sensations,"  and  a  series  of  self-contradictory,  self-eliminative 
fictions,  as  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the  two  together.  Surely  a 
rock  of  refuge  for  the  storm-tossed  soul ! 

Yet  such  are  the  vagaries  of  the  philosophic  temper,  which,  masters 
its  world  by  names,  that  a  nomenclature  of  which  "as-if"  and  "fic- 
tion" are  the  master-names,  transmuting  all  experience  to  their 
essence  might  prove  not  unacceptable.  After  all  there  is  the  high 
precedent  of  Kant,  to  justify  its  extravagance,  and  there  is  the  extrava- 
gance of  Nietzsche  to  endorse  it.  At  its  worst  this  system  of  make- 
believe  is  nothing  more  than  neo-Kantianism  gone  logically  mad,  a 
lyrical  and  rhapsodic  criticism,  in  which  may  lurk,  to  those  who 
have  the  temper,  who  knows  what  spiritual  satisfactions.  But  such 
a  fantasy,  to  be  a  satisfaction,  must  itself  be  a  work  of  art.  It  must 
be  smooth  and  articulate,  the  wires  and  pulleys  must  not  show. 
Such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  with  this  book.  It  is  far  from 
easy  to  read,  in  style  heavy  and  lumbering,  rich  in  misprints,  and  in 
substance,  though  often  exhaustingly  recondite  and  exhaustive,  often 
also  curiously  antiquated,  and  just  as  often  curiously  in  error.  The 
Hatter  trait  is  most  comically  and  significantly  evinced  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  Pragmatism  in  the  author's  introduction.  It  is  there  desig- 
nated as  the  uncritical  misuse  of  Kant's  "as-if"  ideas,  the  ideas  of 
the  double  standard,  ideas  that  are  theoretically  false  and  practically 
true;  misused  in  the  interest  of  theology  in  such  a  way  as  once  more  to 
turn  philosophy  into  an  ancilla  theologies  and  meretrix  theologorum. 
This  misuse,  it  is  added,  was  repudiated  by  C.  S.  Peirce,  the  real 
father  of  Pragmatism,  who  as  early  as  1878  sketched  briefly  the 
fundamental  "as-if"  conception.  Is  there  any  need  to  remark  that 
nobody  who  had  read,  even  superficially,  Peirce's  paper  on  "How  to 
Make  our  Ideas  Clear,"  and  the  other  documents  of  American  Prag- 
matism could  ever  have  made  such  statements? 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  genuine  rather  than  philosophic 
fictions.  They  are,  however,  relatively  unimportant.  The  book 
misses  more  seriously  the  fact  that  many  of  its  philosophic  "fictions" 
have  really  become  facts,  and  many  of  its  inconsistencies  have  turned 
out  to  be  consistencies.  It  misses  the  'new  physics,'  in  a  word,  and 
the  'new  mathematics.'  The  failure  to  note  them  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  book's  history.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  a 
systematic  discussion  of  the  concept  of  fiction  and  was  written,  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  in  1876.  The  second  consists  of  special 
illustrations  of  this  concept  and  was  written  in  1877-8.  The  third 
cites  passages  from  Kant,  Forberg,  F.  A.  Lange  and  Nietzsche — 
based  on  a  collection  begun  in  1875,  and  added  to  since.  The  whole 
is  clearly  a  book  almost  half  a  century  old.  The  author,  who  is 
anonymous,  explains  that  he  did  not  dare  to  publish  the  work  when  he 
wrote  it,  but  now  that  Voluntarism,  the  biological  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  popularity  of  Nietzsche  and  the  rise  of  Pragmatism  have 
prepared  the  way,  and  ripened  the  time,  he  sends  it  out  into  the 
world.  Its  official  sponsor  or  editor  is  Professor  H.  Vaihinger,  of 
Halle,  who  announces,  in  his  own  preface,  his  confidence  in  the 
essential  modernity  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  in  view  of  its  contents  (barring  the  keen 
exposition  and  commentary  on  Kant  which  makes  one  suspect  that 
Vaihinger  had  more  to  do  with  the  book  than  to  edit  it)  to  share  this 
confidence.  Apart  from  that  perenniality  which  belongs  to  any 
work  dealing  with  fundamental  human  interests,  in  virtue  of  its 
subject,  the  material  in  this  book  is  distinctly  antiquated.  Science 
and  mathematics  have  made  extraordinary  progress  which  vitiates 
the  force  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  innumerable  illustrations.  And 
psychology  and  philosophy  have  been  far  from  standing  still,  eternal 
subjects  though  they  are.  Epistemology  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  the 
word  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  longer  a  legitimate  discipline. 
Psychology,  by  becoming  purely  empirical,  has  become  far  more 
profound  and  far  more  precise — a'nd  it  is  not  overstating  to  attribute 
a  largely  increased  precision  to  philosophy.  Such  alignment  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  with  the  newer  phases  of  philosophy  as  have  been 
made,  are,  as  we  noted,  in  the  case  of  Pragmatism,  extraordinarily 
uninformed  and  inept.  The  voluntarism  and  the  biologism  have  not 
been  assimilated  rightly  to  the  criticism.  In  fact,  the  development 
which  is  offered  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  "als-ob"  turns  throughout 
on  a  confusion  of  the  strictly  empirical,  scientific  biological  instru- 
mentalism  with  the  purely  formal  epistemology  of  criticism.  The 
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result  is  a  chaos  even  more  chaotic  than  the  'system  of  fictions' 
exhibited.  That  this  is  fundamentally  self-contradictory  (a  thing  not 
permissible  to  a  system)  need  not  be  argued.  The  positing  of  unde- 
fined premises  afterward  declared  to  be  unknowable  and  the  confine- 
ment of  knowledge  exclusively  to  'fictions'  make  that  inevitable.  But 
the  doctrine  of  'fiction'  is  itself  based  on  another  assumption,  which 
is  tacitly  made,  but  is  altogether  unwarranted.  This  is  the  assumption 
that  reality  must  be  self-consistent.  But  suppose — and  there  is  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more  philosophic  reason  for  supposing  reality 
to  be  self-contradictory  as  for  supposing  it  to  be  self-consistent — that 
it  isn't,  then  what  become  of  your  'fictions'?  They  become,  as  both 
Pragmatism  and  the  New  Realism  hold,  part  and  parcel,  the  very 
essence,  of  Reality. 

The  whole  'system'  of  'als-ob,'  then,  rests  on  an  assumption,  which 
has  more  against  it  than  for  it.  In  this  the  system  exhibits  its  close 
logical  relation  to  Christian  Science,  of  which  it  is  formally  the  con- 
verse. For  Christian  Science  rests  on  the  identical  assumption  and 
also  makes  use  of  a  system  of  'fictions'  or  'error.'  But,  for  Christian 
Science,  error,  the  whole  mechanism  of  human  thought,  is  mortal, 
the  source  of  evil  and  death,  while  for  the  'Philosophy'  of  'Als-Ob' 
error  is  healing,  the  source  of  joy  and  life.  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
'name.' 

H.  M.  K ALLEN. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Devoir  et  Duree.     Essai  de  morale  social.     Par  J.  WILBOIS.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1912. — pp.  406. 

It  is  possible  to  subject  a  system  of  philosophy  to  a  two-fold  criti- 
cism. Its  principles  may  be  either  examined  and  evaluated  in  them- 
selves, or  they  may  be  accepted,  at  least  provisionally,  and  their 
consequences  developed.  A  principle  of  explanation  must  be  tested 
by  the  reason,  but  it  must  also  show  itself  capable  of  application. 
Usually  the  two  tasks  are  performed  by  different  men ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  find  that  M.  Wilbois,  who  has  essayed  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  ethics  upon  the  foundation  provided  by  Bergson's 
philosophy,  has  left  to  others  any  necessary  criticism  of  the  theories 
upon  which  he  builds.  In  fact,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
present  book,  he  accepts  Bergson's  philosophy  by  an  act  of  faith;  and 
he  thus  presents  another  instance  of  the  fact  referred  to  somewhere 
by  William  James,  viz.,  that  one  is  either  for  Bergson  or  against  him. 
Something  in  the  nature  of  his  writings  or  in  their  mode  of  presen- 
tation, makes  the  critical  attitude  difficult.  We  believe  or  reject, 
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and  thus  with  Fichte  we  show  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  M. 
Wilbois  is  a  disciple. 

At  first  thought  the  weak  point  of  Devoir  et  Durie  lies  in  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  its  conclusions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Bergson's 
philosophy  provides  in  its  doctrine  of  spontaneity  a  foundation  for 
ethics  that  is  at  least  more  obvious  than  those  offered  by  more  ration- 
alistic systems.  L'elan  vital  not  only  necessitates  the  recognition  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  it  also  provides  an  interpretation  for  the 
phenomena  of  determinism,  which  are  relegated  to  a  lower  place  as 
useful  tools  of  action.  Necessary  laws  are  not  denied  or  explained 
away,  but  are  made  less  fundamental  than  liberty.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  present  book  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  the 
relations  of  liberty  and  determinism  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  of 
sociology;  and  it  is  only  in  the  final  chapter  that  we  are  given  the 
promised  system  of  ethics.  Here,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  unimportant  details,  we  are  confronted  with  strictly  orthodox 
views  of  morality  and  religion.  The  writer  apparently  intends  to 
prove  that  these  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  starts,  and  which  he  has  accepted  from  his  master; 
but  the  relationship  between  the  two  is  by  no  means  a  close  one. 
At  best  he  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  Bergson's  phi- 
losophy with  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Whether  the  possibility 
is  not  itself  the  result  of  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  metaphysics 
concerned  is  still  an  open  question. 

Indeed,  a  further  consideration  of  M.  Wilbois's  problem  and  the 
mode  of  his  solution  makes  it  evident  that  any  similar  development 
of  Bergson's  philosophy  would  be  open  to  a  like  charge  of  arbitrariness. 
According  to  his  principles,  reason  and  determination  are  at  bottom 
identical,  and  a  deterministic  ethics  might  be  developed  which  should 
follow  strictly  from  its  initial  doctrines.  But  how  is  such  a  justi- 
fication possible  for  any  libertarian  system?  Will  not  any  formulation 
of  its  principles  be  the  work  of  the  intellect,  and  as  such,  a  translation 
into  deterministic  language  and  thus  a  misinterpretation?  Bergson's 
philosophy  justifies  the  arbitrary  nature  of  M.  Wilbois's  results.  The 
mistake  lies  in  the  attempt  to  provide  a  derivation  for  them  where 
none  is  needed.  M.  Wilbois  is  not  yet  sufficiently  habituated  to  his 
master's  gospel  really  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  reason. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  argument. 
The  great  problem  for  morality  is  said  to  be  that  of  human  liberty, 
which  is  continually  threatened  by  the  determinism  of  the  sciences. 
Yet  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  latter  are  convincing  only  because  one 
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wishes  to  find  them  so.  In  many  men  life  is  dominated  by  an  alter- 
nation of  lethargy  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  capricious  desires.  A 
belief  in  determinism  is  the  result  of  moral  paralysis.  The  true 
remedy  would  be  to  force  such  men  to  act,  yet  since  this  is  often 
impossible  and  since  their  intellectual  objections  strengthen  their 
instinctive  prejudices,  it  is  desirable  to  take  their  dialectic  seriously 
and  destroy  their  pretexts.  Physics  and  sociology  must  both  be 
examined,  the  one  because  it  inspires  us  with  the  fear  of  a  universal 
mechanism,  the  other  because  it  teaches  us  that  our  freedom  is 
actually  less  than  we  had  supposed.  Before  proceeding  to  such  an 
examination,  the  author  gives  us  a  short  chapter  upon  the  method  of 
common  sense,  in  which  he  briefly  states  the  Bergsonian  theories 
upon  space  and  time  in  their  relation  to  liberty  and  determinism. 
The  two  following  chapters,  upon  the  methods  of  the  physical  and 
social  sciences,  are  also  in  agreement  with  Bergson's  general  position. 
The  first,  which  is  a  statement  and  defence  of  the  interpretation  of 
physics  due  especially  to  M.  Poincare,  is  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  same  principles  to  sociology.  In  sociology  as  in  physics 
there  is  a  creation  both  of  laws  and  of  facts.  In  both  invariable  laws 
reduce  the  duration  (la  duree)  of  institutions  or  of  inert  matter  to  an 
empty  time  (temps),  which  ignores  creative  evolution.  A  fifth  chapter 
upon  the  rules  of  inductive  logic  ends  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
book. 

The  fundamental  problem  as  stated  on  page  121  is:  what  are  the 
relations  of  human  liberty  to  natural  determinism?  Here  again 
physics  and  sociology  are  taken  as  representative  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  relation  of  human  liberty  to  physical  and  to  social  determinism 
is  examined  separately.  The  discussion  of  the  former  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  place  the  principal  objections  to  liberty  on 
the  part  of  physics  are  criticised  and  shown  to  be  inapplicable.  Sec- 
ondly liberty  is  declared  to  be  at  the  basis  of  determinism,  which 
is  impossible  without  it;  and  thirdly,  the  preceding  discussion  is  said 
to  have  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  doctrine  of  a  matter  which  is 
purely  relative  and  which  is  the  gradual  creation  of  man,  who  needs 
it  for  his  activity.  Liberty  and  determinism  are  both  real,  yet  they 
must  not  be  regarded  as  two  adjacent  fields,  so  that  any  increase  in 
the  one  domain  means  a  decrease  in  the  other;  they  are  in  two  different 
planes,  and  if  scientific  determinism  is  further  and  further  extended, 
such  a  growth  is  only  another  victory  for  human  freedom.  The  mind 
creates  facts,  laws  and  the  substrate  of  laws,  and  what  is  new  for 
one  generation  becomes  a  necessity  for  the  next. 
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In  the  chapters  upon  the  relation  between  liberty  and  social  deter- 
minism, Bergson's  philosophy  is  left  behind,  in  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  a  subject  not  discussed  by  him.  His  principles,  which  have  been 
found  so  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  physical  determinism,  are  now  to 
be  tried  in  a  new  field,  and  one  more  closely  related  to  moral  activity. 
There  is  a  science  of  society  because  there  are  social  laws,  but  these 
laws  are  different  from  those  of  physics  in  two  respects:  they  express 
habits  and  tendencies  rather  than  invariable  correlations  and  their 
only  direct  application  is  to  the  group  instead  of  to  the  individual. 
Consequently,  though  they  may  limit  human  liberty,  they  cannot 
destroy  it.  Social  phenomena  are  merely  conditions  in  human  life; 
they  are  never  causes,  because  they  are  never  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  produce  the  effect.  Yet  such  factors  may  be  of  varying  degrees  of 
sufficiency:  the  conditions  may  have  greater  or  less  resemblance  to 
causes.  In  the  classification  of  societies  the  words  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent serve  to  represent  the  extreme  degrees  of  this  difference.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Orient  are  distinguished  by  three  characteristics: 
(i)  the  geographical  factors,  such  as  soil  and  climate,  are  sufficient 
determinants  to  be  called  causes;  (2)  the  race  displays  little  freedom, 
since  it  is  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  land;  and  (3)  the  individual, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  regarded  as  free,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the 
term,  because,  being  in  no  close  relationship  with  his  fellows,  he 
displays  a  high  degree  of  capriciousness  in  his  actions.  In  such 
societies,  where  determinism  is  most  evident,  there  is  the  greatest 
lack  of  constraint.  We  have  at  once  the  triumph  of  sociological 
materialism  and  of  the  liberty  of  indifference  (p.  157). 

The  distinguishing  traits  of  Occidental  peoples  are  the  opposite  of 
these.  There  one  finds  (i)  that  determinism  depends  upon  human 
initiative.  Man  controls  to  a  large  extent  the  natural  phenomena 
among  which  he  finds  himself.  (2)  Because  of  this  control,  the  race 
is  free  and  not  dependent  upon  natural  causes.  (3)  The  individual, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  related  to  all  his  fellow  individuals  and  is  bound 
by  them  all.  His  actions  are  less  free,  more  open  to  prediction,  than 
in  Oriental  societies.  The  division  of  labor  has  created  two  hier- 
archies, one  industrial,  where  the  workman  is  subordinated  to  his 
chiefs;  the  other,  that  of  governments.  Nevertheless  such  laws, 
though  from  one  standpoint  they  limit  action,  from  another  are  its 
necessary  condition.  Determinism  permits  an  extension  of  action, 
because  the  latter  is  thereby  provided  with  a  basis.  There  is  no 
liberty  outside  of  society,  there  is  no  society  without  its  laws. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  concrete  cases  of  the 
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organisations  of  workingmen  and  of  employers  of  labor  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  claim  is  made  that  in  every  such  union  for  a  common 
object  not  only  the  group  as  a  whole  but  also  the  individual  member 
of  the  group  has  gained  in  the  extent  of  his  freedom.  His  life  is  more 
active  and  also  shows  increasing  marks  of  productive  progress;  and  in 
last  analysis  these  are  the  criteria  of  liberty. 

The  relationship  between  a  man  and  his  fellows  constitutes  what 
may  be  called  a  static  determinism;  but  there  is  also  the  determinism 
which  binds  a  man  to  his  ancestors,  indeed  to  every  phenomenon  which 
has  preceded  him.  If  human  liberty  is  to  be  established,  it  must  be 
found  also  in  the  history  of  human  development;  and  here  again 
Bergson  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  investigation.  Human 
evolution  takes  place  through  a  succession  of  human  inventions,  each 
of  which  has  four  elements:  (i)  the  soul  of  the  discovery,  its  idea  as 
it  comes  from  the  mind  of  its  inventor;  (2)  the  essential  part  of  its 
body,  material  or  social,  the  necessary  tools  created  by  the  needs  of 
the  soul;  (3)  accessory  organs  borrowed  from  preceding  institutions; 
and  (4)  the  forms  of  both  necessary  and  accessory  organs,  as  they 
have  become  adapted  to  their  environment.  The  third  and  fourth, 
namely,  the  phenomena  of  survival  and  adaptation,  are  the  mechanical 
envelope  of  the  invention,  while  the  first  two  are  the  free  growth,  the 
spontaneous  appearance  of  a  moment  in  I'elan  vital.  Science,  religion, 
art,  morality  and  industry  all  display  these  same  tendencies;  and 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  general  validity  of  the  preceding  analysis 
is  that  Christianity  conforms  to  the  rule.  Though  exceptional  in  its 
essence,  as  a  social  factor  it  follows  the  ordinary  social  laws.  Evi- 
dently then  determinism  and  liberty  are  inextricably  united,  neither 
is  possible  without  the  other. 

A  study  of  human  liberty,  then,  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
characteristic  human  tendencies.  These  are  (i)  the  industrial  tend- 
ency, which  includes  as  preface  the  scientific  tendency  and  as  com- 
plement the  commercial  tendency;  (2)  moral  tendencies,  which 
end  in  religious  tendencies.  These  two  include  almost  the  whole 
personality,  and  the  first  prepare  the  way  for  the  second.  Beside 
them  are  two  others,  slighter  and  less  important,  viz.,  the  tendencies 
of  metaphysics  and  of  art.  Yet  all  of  these  phenomena  are  racial 
phenomena,  and  their  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  the  group.  If  the 
freedom  of  the  race  is  based  upon  the  slavery  of  the  individual,  it  is 
of  little  or  no  value;  for  after  all,  "c'est  pour  moi  que  je  vis1'  (p.  253). 
We  have  escaped  from  physical  determinism  to  little  purpose,  if 
heredity  is  to  take  its  place.  Upon  analysis,  heredity  is  found  to 
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comprise  three  factors,  physiological  heredity,  education  and  insti- 
tutions. None  of  these  are  determining  causes.  They  resemble 
physical  laws  only  in  that  they  are  universal.  Man  receives  the  past 
as  an  impulse  of  life,  an  active  tendency,  a  survival  of  creative  force. 
The  fact  that  the  past  continues  to  live  in  him  gives  him  a  greater,  not 
a  less  degree  of  liberty,  because  it  makes  activity  and  progress  more 
possible  to  him. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  heredity,  M.  Wilbois  sketches 
at  some  length  a  system  of  education  in  which  the  will,  the  intellect 
and  the  affections  shall  all  receive  their  proper  training.  It  is  only  in 
the  final  chapter  of  the  book  that  we  come  upon  the  system  of  ethics 
promised  in  its  title.  We  are  told  (p.  315)  that  every  study  of  liberty 
is  itself  a  study  of  morality,  because  the  one  does  not  exist  without 
the  other.  Man  is  free  just  in  so  far  as  he  tends  to  be  moral,  for 
morality  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  liberty.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  whole  book  is  a  treatise  upon  morality  and  the  final 
chapter  becomes  merely  its  conclusion.  We  have  found  Velan  moral 
everywhere,  in  discoveries  and  inventions,  which  are  always  a  victory 
of  mind  over  matter,  in  the  economic  forms  of  modern  society,  which 
demand  effort  and  generosity,  and  in  the  recognition  of  his  own 
vocation  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  With  such  a  foundation  an 
extraneous  justification  for  the  obligatory  nature  of  morality  is 
unnecessary.  Duty  can  never  be  explained  by  something  different 
from  itself;  it  can  never  be  constituted  out  of  foreign  elements.  It 
is  an  ultimate,  incapable  of  complete  analysis.  One  does  not  explain 
it,  one  obeys  it,  and  obedience  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  knowledge. 
Duty  is  contained  in  the  definition  of  humanity;  it  is  not  an  idea  which 
can  be  produced  or  established  by  means  of  dialectic.  It  exists,  and 
that  is  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about  it,  for  it  holds  together  living 
societies.  Morality  is  autonomous,  yet  it  is  related  to  metaphysics 
and  is  ultimately  identified  with  religion,  for  the  human  race  becomes 
greater  only  through  the  immanent  action  of  God.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent morality,  because  it  is  not  deduced  from  anything  else; 
dependent,  because  it  is  not  isolated.  Its  formulas  have  all  the  rigidity 
of  a  commandment  and  all  the  adaptability  necessary  for  concrete 
cases.  The  failure  of  many  moralists  in  providing  a  satisfactory 
system  of  ethics  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  opposing  mechanism  they 
have  discarded  law.  Metaphysics  and  morality  must  not  be  con- 
founded. In  the  one,  formulas  may  be  set  aside  and  intellectualism 
suppressed  in  a  dream  which  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  become  a  pure 
spontaneity.  In  morality,  on  the  other  hand,  life  must  be  lived 
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normally.  We  cannot  act  without  the  formulas,  spatial  and  temporal 
resolution  of  the  continuous  flow  of  existence,  social  laws,  ideas  of 
good,  of  sin  and  of  virtue.  "  In  morality  as  in  politics  dogmas  are 
necessary"  (p.  328).  Metaphysics  denounces  the  r61e  of  action  in 
knowledge  but  proves  the  necessity  of  knowledge  for  action.  If 
people  are  to  be  virtuous,  they  must  have  laws. 

Morality  commands  progress,  science  teaches  us  to  attain  it  by 
adaptation,  sociological  laws  aid  spiritual  progress.  The  first  duty 
for  the  individual  is  to  find  and  to  obey  his  vocation.  Men  with 
different  tasks  have  different  duties,  and  for  these  no  universal  laws 
can  be  laid  down,  but  in  practice  conscience  never  errs.  Yet  vocation 
implies  only  the  most  important  duties;  our  daily  obligations  are 
common  to  all.  They  consist  (i)  in  the  duties  of  hygiene  and  of 
asceticism  with  respect  to  our  own  bodies;  (2)  in  effort  and  abnegation 
in  social  relations;  and  (3)  in  effort  and  abnegation  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  superhumanity,  i.  e.,  to  continue  the  process  of  evolution. 

The  account  of  concrete  duties  and  their  relation  to  one  another  is 
unusually  full  and  complete  for  a  book  of  so  general  a  nature.  Every- 
thing is  given  its  proper  place,  and  no  doubt  is  left  as  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  obligation.  There  are  exact  rules  adjusting  the  conflicting 
claims  of  family,  class  and  country.  In  the  interests  of  moral  progress 
marriage  is  declared  indissoluble,  but  its  aim  should  be  purely  that  of 
accomplishing  a  social  duty.  If  the  claims  of  art  and  morality  are  in 
conflict,  the  latter  should  always  win.  Society  has  no  place  for  an 
immoral  art.  Moreover  there  is  a  higher  social  reality  which  sur- 
rounds and  includes  all  the  others.  Since  it  is  transcendent,  it 
depends  upon  no  other,  and  must  be  served  without  conditions. 
Society  imposes  upon  us  the  natural  virtues;  God  demands  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  faith  in  the  supernatural  evolution  of  humanity, 
hope  of  immortality,  love  of  other  men  and  of  God.  "If  duration  is 
the  essence  of  the  spirit,  charity  is  the  web  of  duration"  (p.  390). 
These  three  virtues  bind  the  individual  to  God,  but  only  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Church.  Both  the  dogmas  and  practices  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  accepted  upon  faith,  and  to  test  them  by  the 
criteria  which  apply  to  secular  knowledge  or  to  the  events  of  ordinary 
life  is  to  misconceive  their  character.  Such  a  procedure  is  not  so 
much  impious  as  absurd.  The  Church  must  be  judged  from  the 
inside;  one  learns  the  significance  of  her  doctrines  only  through 
obedience  to  her  laws. 

At  the  close  of  his  book,  M.  Wilbois  states  that  he  has  made  merely 
a  beginning  and  that  his  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  program.  Viewed 
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as  such,  it  must  be  recognised  as  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive; 
whether  it  represents  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
ethical  theory  may  be  doubted. 

G.  N.  DOLSON. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

James  Hutchison  Stirling;  His  Life  and  Work.  By  AMELIA  HUTCHI- 
SON STIRLING.  London,  Fisher  Unwin,  1912. — pp.  xii,  379. 
The  work  of  Stirling  was  in  many  ways  remarkable.  Living  at 
a  time  when  empiricism  might  be  said  to  be  triumphant,  when  it 
seemed  the  only  philosophy  consistent  with  the  methods  and  results 
of  natural  science,  when  it  was  expounded  and  defended  with  the 
facile  lucidity  of  J.  S.  Mill,  the  cold  analysis  of  Bain,  the  synthetic 
imagination  of  Spencer,  and  the  confident  positivism  of  Lewes,  Stirling 
set  himself  to  introduce  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  English 
students  generally,  the  new  way  of  ideas  inaugurated  by  Kant  and 
carried  out  by  Kant's  immediate  successors.  What  induced  Stirling 
to  take  this  plan  for  turning  the  flank  of  empirical  philosophy  must 
always  remain  a  curious  question.  He  did  not  seriously  take  to  the 
study  of  even  the  German  language  till  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  a  student  of  science  and  a  qualified  medical  practitioner 
for  fourteen  years  before  he  found  free  opportunity  for  giving  up  his 
time  and  energy  to  understand  German  philosophy.  He  had  an 
undergraduate's  acquaintance  with  philosophy  at  Glasgow  University, 
but  had  not  prosecuted  the  subject  further  till  he  resumed  it  some 
eighteen  years  later.  So  far  as  he  had  any  intellectual  interests  out- 
side his  professional  work,  they  were  taken  up  mainly  with  literature, 
in  which,  judging  from  the  extracts  in  the  early  part  of  the  Life,  he 
achieved  a  certain  level  of  amateurish  success.  No  doubt  he  felt 
that  empiricism  was  not  a  satisfactory  philosophical  solution;  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Carlyle,  as  Stirling  was  from  his  youth  onwards, 
could  not  have  failed  to  imbibe  some  of  the  master's  bitter  antipathy 
for  the  'pig-philosophy,'  and  intellectual  distrust  is  as  often  the 
effect  as  the  cause  of  emotional  dislike.  Doubtless,  too,  he  had 
vaguely  gathered  that  Kant  and  Hegel  were  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
and  had  a  philosophical  secret  that  was  worth  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand. But  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  adduced,  Stirling's  reasons  for 
taking  the  voyage  to  the  unknown  waters  of  German  idealism  remain 
obscure.  Chance,  curiosity,  and  circumstances  seem  the  only  ex- 
planation for  commencing  a  task,  the  achievement  of  which  was  to- 
alter  the  course  of  English  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  the  introduction  of  German  philosophy  to  English  students, 
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which  Stirling  definitely  accomplished,  has  produced  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  current  of  English  thought,  by  which  men  of  all 
schools  or  of  no  school  at  all  have  been  deeply  affected.  A  few  English 
philosophers  before  Stirling  had  taken  distant  or  cursory  glances  at 
German  philosophy,  but  no  one  up  to  his  time  had  undertaken  to 
explain  the  systems  in  a  comprehensive  and  connected  manner. 
Through  his  work  German  thought  slowly  but  steadily  made  its  way 
into  the  university  schools,  and  influenced  the  younger  generation  of 
students.  Even  those  amongst  recent  philosophical  writers  who  owe 
nothing  directly  to  Stirling, — and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  have 
confessed  that  they  have  never  read  any  of  his  books, — are  yet 
indirectly  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  their  philosophical  education. 
Stirling's  work  fell  into  two  parts.  The  primary  and  the  most 
important  part  consisted  of  an  historical  elucidation  of  German 
idealistic  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and  a  systematic  exposition 
of  certain  specific  portions  of  it.  The  second  part  consisted  of  a 
critical  and  for  the  most  part  hostile  examination  of  the  current 
empirical  or  sensational  philosophy  of  his  day.  Within  one  or  other 
of  these  divisions  his  various  contributions  to  English  philosophical 
literature  can  be  placed.  And  they  are  closely  connected,  since  the 
bases,  or  at  any  rate  the  weapons  for  his  criticism  of  empiricism  in  all 
its  forms,  were  derived  from  German  idealism.  Stirling  had  no 
specific  philosophical  position  of  his  own  to  expound,  and  to  the  last 
did  not  seek  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  philosophy.  He 
frankly  confessed  that  his  task  was  that  of  an  interpreter,  more 
especially  an  interpreter  of  what  for  him  was  the  true  outcome  of  the 
movement  initiated  by  Kant,  viz.:  Hegel's  philosophy.  He  doubtless 
so  far  identified  himself  with  many  of  Hegel's  views  as  to  expound 
them  with  personal  conviction,  and  declared  in  one  passage  that 
"Hegel's  act  is  probably  as  the  opening  of  the  final  seal  into  the 
consciousness  of  man."  Nevertheless  he  had  his  own  reservations  on 
the  subject,  and  declined  to  announce  himself  as  a  Hegelian  (see 
Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,  nth  ed.,  p.  445).  But  his  sturdy 
intellectual  independence  never  took  the  form  of  a  constructive 
effort  on  his  own  account.  In  this  respect  he  was  content  to  play 
a  humbler  r61e  than  that  of  his  distinguished  contemporary  and 
friend  Laurie,  who,  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Stirling  and  learning 
from  him  what  German  philosophy  had  to  teach,  felt  compelled  to 
face  and  answer  the  philosophical  problem  for  himself.  Stirling  was 
given  an  opportunity,  which  was  in  effect  an  invitation  by  his  admirers, 
to  formulate  his  own  views  on  fundamental  questions,  when  he  was 
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appointed,  in  1889,  Gifford  Lecturer  in  Edinburgh.  But  whether  it  be 
that  the  appointment  came  too  late — he  was  then  69 — or  whether  he 
had  no  call  to  undertake  an  independent  effort, — whatever  the  reason, 
the  result  from  this  point  of  view  has  not  been  considered  a  success: 
he  fell  back  on  historical  material  and  critical  discussion. 

Stirling's  place,  then,  in  English  philosophy  is  that  of  an  exponent  of 
the  German  idealistic  movement  associated  with  Kant,  and  that  of 
an  antagonistic  critic  of  contemporary  empiricism  and  naturalism. 
In  both  directions  he  exhibited  powers  of  a  most  uncommon  order. 
All  his  emotional  and  intellectual  sympathies  lay  with  the  former,  and 
he  pursued  the  latter  on  every  possible  occasion  with  pitiless  hostility. 
In  his  view  the  idealistic  movement  stood  for  what  was  positive, 
coherent  and  constructive;  empiricism  for  what  was  negative,  dis- 
integrating and  destructive.  The  former  was  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  reason,  by  the  principle  of  the  "notion,"  the  concrete  unity  of 
universal  and  particular;  the  latter  by  the  spirit  of  abstract  reflection 
or  "understanding,"  the  abstract  separation  of  universal  and  par- 
ticular in  experience,  the  tendency  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the 
Aufkldrung  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention  was  given  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  German  idealistic  movement,  and  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  this  field  are  embodied  in  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to 
most  students  of  philosophy — The  Secret  of  Hegel,  the  Textbook  to 
Kant,  and  What  is  thought?  The  first  has  always  been  regarded  as  his 
most  remarkable  contribution  to  philosophical  literature,  and  certainly 
it  is  an  unique  product  of  the  metaphysical  intellect.  Like  many  other 
great  things,  it  is  above  praise.  He  was  mainly  interested  in  the 
Secret  in  bringing  to  light  Hegel's  central  principle;  and  Stirling  found 
this  in  the  concrete  ego,  or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  the  "notion," 
the  operative  unity  of  universal  and  particular,  the  vital  essence  of 
individuality.  Stirling  confined  himself  in  the  Secret  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  particular  parts  of  Hegel's  Logic,  probably  because  this  was 
held  to  be  the  darkest  part  of  the  system,  and  because  of  the  central 
importance  of  the  Logic  in  Hegel's  System.  Stirling's  "translation 
and  commentary"  of  the  first  part  of  the  Logic  are  a  wonder  of  phil- 
osophical learning  and  insight.  How  he  arrived  at  the  "secret"  he 
tells  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  work;  while  the  "conclusion"  is  one 
of  his  best  pieces  of  philosophical  writing.  It  is  regrettable  that 
Stirling  did  not  undertake  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  any 
of  Hegel's  works.  With  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  "Historic 
Pabulum,"  as  he  called  the  historical  environment  of  the  system,  and 
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his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  central  idea  of  the  system,  such  an  under- 
taking would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  students.  In  par- 
ticular, no  one  perhaps  has  ever  been  better  equipped  than  Stirling  for 
dealing  fully  with  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Nature,  which  still  remains 
the  unexplored  region  of  his  system.  But  Stirling  seemed  content  to 
find  the  centre  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  dealt  only  indirectly  with 
the  various  sections.  His  most  successful  exposition  of  any  one 
section  was  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  treatment  of  Kant  in  the  Textbook 
to  Kant.  While  the  "  Reproduction"  of  Kant's  argument  is  a  master- 
piece of  expository  reconstruction,  and  is  better  than  anything  of 
the  kind  he  did  for  Hegel,  Stirling  stops  short  at  the  "Analytic"  of 
Pure  Reason.  The  "Dialectic"  of  Pure  Reason,  which  to  a  great 
extent  started  Kant's  own  thought  and  must  certainly  have  been  of 
great  suggestiveness  to  Hegel,  is  not  dealt  with  at  all.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, for  the  dialectical  part  of  Kant's  argument  has  probably 
had  more  effect  on  later  thought  than  the  "analytic,"  and  is  moreover 
deeply  imbued  with  the  negative  spirit  of  the  i8th  century  Aufklarung, 
in  dealing  with  which  Stirling  was  often  at  his  best  as  a  philosophical 
critic.  However,  it  is  not  for  those  who  have  enjoyed  Stirling's  work 
on  Kant  to  be  ungrateful;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  ungracious  in 
wishing  there  were  more  of  it  to  enjoy.  In  his  treatment  of  Kant, 
Stirling  took  his  author  very  much  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  endeavored 
to  state  the  strict  doctrine  of  Kant  apart  from  the  interpretation  which 
was  or  might  be  put  upon  it  under  the  influence  of  later  developments 
of  philosophy.  Stirling  in  this  way  differed  from  the  Cairdian  inter- 
pretation of  Kant,  and  the  controversy  between  the  two  exponents 
raised  considerable  interest  at  the  time  it  occurred. 

In  What  is  thought  Stirling  in  a  manner  summed  up  and  restated 
in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  way  what  he  had  previously  declared  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  German  idealistic  movement,  and  in  this  book  the 
"secret"  of  both  Kant  and  Hegel  may  be  said  to  be  finally  "told  out." 

Stirling  never  dealt  at  any  length  with  later  philosophy  in  Germany; 
a  brief  essay  on  "Schopenhauer's  relation  to  Kant"  is  all  that  remains. 
With  the  philosophy  of  his  own  fellow-countrymen  he  dealt  briefly  or 
incidentally;  but  English  philosophy  of  the  second  half  of  the  iQth 
century,  with  which  he  was  probably  well  acquainted,  never  drew  any 
criticism  or  comment  from  his  pen.  His  thoughts  constantly  reverted 
to  the  great  movement  he  did  so  much  to  make  familiar  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  the  Greek  writers  by  which  that  movement  was 
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so  directly  influenced.  Stirling's  criticism  of  contemporary  natural- 
ism is  contained  mainly  in  two  publications,  As  regards  protoplasm, 
and  Darwinism.  The  former  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  first- 
rate  piece  of  close  reasoning,  and  deserves  as  much  attention  as  it 
received  at  the  time  it  was  written,  when  it  created  no  inconsiderable 
stir  in  scientific  and  philosophical  circles.  The  book  on  "  Darwinism" 
was  never  considered  so  successful,  because  a  philosopher's  criticism  of 
naturalism  is  suspect  both  by  scientists  and  philosophers  alike,  and 
partly  perhaps  because  Stirling's  attitude  towards  Darwin  was  so 
entirely  negative  that,  in  view  of  Darwin's  work  and  influence,  it 
seemed  to  proceed  from  initial  misunderstanding  of  the  naturalist's 
position  and  purpose. 

In  an  American  journal  of  philosophy  it  is  very  pleasant  to  recall 
the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  Stirling  and  Emerson. 
The  great  apostle  of  the  Higher  Light  in  America  had  the  profoundest 
regard  for  Stirling  and  unqualified  admiration  for  the  Secret  of  HegeL 
He  tried  to  induce  Stirling,  after  the  defeat  in  Stirling's  candidature 
for  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  Ethics,  to  go  to  America  and  be  there  the 
philosopher  in  excelsis.  But  this  Stirling  declined,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  cross  over  even  to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  It  was  always 
a  keen  satisfaction  to  Stirling  to  find  his  work  so  much  appreciated 
in  the  second  home  of  the  English  race,  and  himself  so  much  honored 
by  one  of  its  greatest  inhabitants.  The  record  of  the  friendship  of 
Emerson  and  Stirling,  which  Miss  Stirling  has  here  preserved  in  the 
biography  of  her  father,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
a  welcome  and  well-written  volume. 

J.  B.  BAILLIE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 
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Aristoteles    und    seine   Weltanschauung.     Von   FRANZ   BRENTANO.     Leipzig, 

Quelle  und  Meyer,  1911. — pp.  viii,  153. 

Dr.  Brentano,  a  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  modern  students  of  Aristotle,  here 
presents  in  brief  his  interpretation  of  the  Stagirite  as  a  theologian ;  for  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  word  "Weltanschauung."  Let  no 
one  purchase  the  book  under  the  misapprehension  that  it  offers  a  summary 
statement  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  first  to  last — from  "  Vorwort " 
to  "  Schlussbemerkungen  " — it  is  controversial  in  tone  and  essence  even  when 
it  purports  to  be  simply  expository;  for  its  author  is  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  current  interpretation  of  Aristotle  is  grossly  at  fault.  Acknowledging 
his  own  and  philosophy's  debt  to  Aristotle  as  fundamental,  despite  his  imper- 
fections which  are  confessed  and  here  and  there  signalized,  our  author  is  a 
Thomist  rather  than  an  Aristotelian,  though  he  would  himself  dispute  it.  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  deal  with  matters  of  logic, 
meteorology,  natural  history,  psychology,  politics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics, 
he  values  them  only  as  they  may  be  made  to  yield  the  means  of  inferring  and 
reconstructing  the  theology  which  was  never  set  forth  in  extenso.  To  Dr. 
Brentano  Aristotle  as  a  theologian  is  a  pronounced  theist,  whose  system  or 
Weltanschauung  is  most  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  and  Leibnitz. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  theme  our  author  is,  as  has  been  said,  highly  contro- 
versial. Now,  to  be  fair  and  readily  intelligible,  controversy  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  represent  with  the  most  conscientious  exactitude  and  precision 
both  the  views  of  modern  interpreters,  which  are  controverted,  and  the  original 
texts  on  which  the  issue  hangs.  But  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  require- 
ments it  must  be  said  that  in  the  volume  under  review  it  is  altogether  ignored ; 
individuals,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  such  as  Schwegler  and  Zeller,  are  not 
named  at  all,  and  even  when  names  are  given,  there  is  neither  a  precise  refer- 
ence nor  an  attempt  fully  to  state  either  their  arguments  or  their  conclusions. 
That  there  is  a  vague  blanket  reference  in  the  "Vorwort"  to  certain  other 
publications  of  the  author  is  of  course  no  help  to  the  reader  of  this  volume. 
Similarly  in  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  texts.  References,  where  given,  are 
generally  of  the  vaguest  sort;  entire  chapters  of  highly  concentrated  statement 
contain  not  a  single  citation,  though  the  critical  reader,  abundantly  warned  by 
the  author  that  his  statements  are  not  generally  accepted,  would  often  wish  to 
Tcnow  the  nature  of  his  authority  for  the  views  taken.  Naturally,  therefore, 
•one  raises  the  question,  for  whom  the  book  was  written.  Its  form  and  make-up 
suggest  the  general  reading  public,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  assumed 
to  have  an  interest  in  matters  of  ancient  philosophy;  but  for  such  it  must 
inevitably  be  unsatisfactory  and  misleading.  It  is  only  the  rare — alas,  all  too 
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rare! — student  of  Aristotle,  who  knows  his  author  well  enough  to  turn  un- 
aided, without  more  ado  than  indolent  human  nature  will  gladly  submit  to, 
again  and  again  to  the  disputed  text  and  context;  and  yet  such  a  reader  it 
seems  to  be  to  whom  this  book  is  addressed.  May  his  tribe  increase!  The 
specialist,  who  is  not  offended  by  the  controversial  tone,  may  be  chastened 
and  derive  instruction. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  merits  of  the  book  for  the  specialist?  Here 
the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  favor  our  author.  Time  and  again  Dr. 
Brentano  pointedly  shows — what  is  indeed  obvious  to  every  student  of  philos- 
ophy— that  many  of  those  who  undertake  to  interpret  Aristotle  possess  few 
qualifications  for  the  task.  Of  would-be  interpreters  many  are  called,  but 
few  are  chosen;  for  intelligent  interpretation  presupposes  not  only  (and  there 
is  much  even  in  this  when  one  speaks  of  Aristotle!)  a  clear  and  sure  compre- 
hension of  the  language  of  the  text,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  the  full 
apprehension  of  the  textual  and  conceptual  context.  It  is  easy  to  overdo  what 
Professor  Margoliouth  calls  Aristotle's  "esoteric  style;"  but  every  careful 
reader  of  Aristotle  knows  to  his  sorrow  how  often  one  may  be  misled  because 
the  seemingly  plain  Greek  of  the  text  carries  also  in  nearly  every  important  word 
a  fringe  of  connotation  peculiar  to  the  technical  terminology  meant  for  a  school 
fully  indoctrinated.  Zeller,  who  appears  to  be  Dr.  Brentano's  chief  antagonist, 
himself  an  Aristotelian  even  more  than  a  Hegelian,  rarely  failed  to  grasp  the 
immediate  sense  of  the  text;  but  to  the  larger  context  he  was  blind  quite  as 
often  in  his  interpretation  of  Aristotle  as  of  Plato.  Lesser  lights  only  too 
often  give  the  impression  of  having  been  written  with  the  help  chiefly  of 
Bonitz's  Indev  Aristotelicus. 

Dr.  Brentano's  works,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  seriously  studied  and  his  own 
interpretations  carefully  tested  by  those  who  aspire  to  understand  Aristotle. 
In  the  present  book  he  has  honestly  endeavored  to  set  the  relatively  few  utter- 
ances of  Aristotle  touching  the  nature  and  functions  of  God  into  the  larger 
context  of  his  total  thought.  In  regarding  Aristotle  as  a  theist,  the  present 
writer  believes,  Dr.  Brentano  is  quite  right;  for  so  much  may  safely  be  gathered 
from  his  extant  writings,  and  such  too  was  the  logic  of  the  Socratic-Platonic 
movement  of  thought  which  he  inherited  and  carried  on.  What  remains  a 
matter  of  doubt  is  the  precise  extent  to  which  Aristotle's  own  thought  on  the 
bubject  had  been  matured.  That  he  had  reached  certain  general  conclusions 
is  sufficiently  obvious;  it  is  also  plain  and  confessed  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  formulating  his  views  in  a  comprehensive  statement.  Are  we  to  attribute 
his  failure  to  do  so  merely  to  the  untoward  vicissitudes  of  his  later  years  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  time  to  complete  his  Metaphysics,  as  Dr.  Brentano 
seems  to  hold;  or  are  we  to  think  that  his  own  thought  wanted  the  desired 
definition?  If  he  embodied  formal  conclusions  on  the  subject  even  in  his 
lectures,  we  naturally  wonder  that  even  such  brief  outlines  as  he  may  have 
used  did  not  find  their  way,  along  with  others  of  like  character,  into  his  writ- 
ings, especially  the  Metaphysics.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  want  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  his  school  should  be  held  accountable  for  their  absence.  We  are 
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justified,  therefore,  in  viewing  with  suspicion  any  attempt,  however  interesting 
and  suggestive,  to  supply  the  missing  parts  and  complete  the  edifice  of  his 
thought.  Just  here  it  is  that  the  present  writer  feels  called  upon  to  dissent 
most  emphatically  from  Dr.  Brentano.  It  is  permissible,  if  one  choose,  to  use 
the  statements  of  Theophrastus  in  his  own  name  as  indicative  of  the  direction 
taken  by  Aristotle's  thought  or  the  thought  of  his  school;  but  the  very  fact 
that  Theophrastus  in  the  brief  extant  fragment  of  his  Metaphysics  touches  on 
the  subject  along  with  others  in  which  he  departs  from  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  was  one  of  the  questions  in  contro- 
versy. Such  questions  were  of  course  not  alone  those  on  which  the  master  had 
not  said  the  last  word;  but  subjects  broached,  and  not  finally  disposed  of, 
•would  naturally  first  engage  the  attention  of  his  followers. 

W.  A.  HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Founders  of  Modern  Psychology.     By  G.  STANLEY  HALL.     New  York  and 

London,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1912. — pp.  vii,  471. 

The  title  of  this  interesting  book  is  rather  misleading.  The  reader  would 
be  led  to  expect  a  more  or  less  systematic,  if  also  elementary,  account  of  the 
motives  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  modern  psychology  and  also  a  fairly 
definite  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  eminent 
German  authors  whom  Dr.  Hall  has  chosen  to  regard  as  the  'founders.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  systematic  treatment  of  any  kind  has  been  no  part  of  the 
intention  of  the  author.  The  list  of  'founders'  —  Zeller,  Lotze,  Fechner, 
Hartmann,  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt — may  seem  at  once  deficient  and  re- 
dundant, while  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  actual  treatment  given  will 
show  that,  in  most  cases,  Dr.  Hall  has  not  even  seriously  attempted  to  differ- 
entiate the  psychological  from  the  philosophical  or  general  scientific  views  of 
the  authors  considered.  But  the  Introduction  gives  us,  at  least  in  part,  the 
needed  information.  The  first  paragraph  reads:  "This  book  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  six  lectures  given  early  in  1912  at  Columbia  University  to  an  audience 
composed  of  students  and  a  wider  public.  They  were  not  addressed  to  experts 
and  were  only  designed  to  give  those  who  heard  them  some  general  idea  of 
the  personality,  standpoint,  and  achievements  of  each  of  the  men  described. 
The  chapters  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  light  and  untechnical.  They  can 
make  no  claim  to  completeness  or  originality."  So  much  for  the  occasion  that 
led  to  the  publication  of  this  volume,  but  what  immediately  follows  is  even 
more  to  the  point.  "Of  the  twelve  years  from  1870  to  1882,  the  author  spent 
nearly  six  as  a  student  in  Germany.  The  first  triennium,  ending  with  the 
year  1873,  was  devoted  to  philosophy,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  I  came 
under  the  influence  of  those  men  characterized  in  the  first  four  chapters.  .  .  . 
I  passed  a  second  triennium  in  Germany,  to  which  period  Wundt  and  Helm- 
holtz belong.  Since  then  empirical  and  scientific  interests  have  been  so 
dominant,  and  many  of  the  results  of  the  first  stage  so  neglected  or  forgotten, 
that  the  rereading  of  my  own  old  lecture  notes  and  of  works  more  lately  written 
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by  the  authors  treated  has  proven  a  pleasant  recreation.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  American  student  of  these  subjects  who  came  into  even  the  slight 
personal  contact  it  was  my  fortune  to  enjoy  with  Hartmann  and  Fechner,  nor 
of  any  psychologist  who  had  the  experience  of  attempting  experimental  work 
with  Helmholtz,  and  I  think  I  was  the  first  American  pupil  of  Wundt." 

The  last  passages  quoted  will  suggest  the  real  character  and  significance  of 
the  book.  Though  the  lectures  of  which  these  chapters  are  an  amplified 
version  were  given  during  the  past  year,  their  undoubted  interest  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  particularly  up  to  date,  for  they  are  confessedly  based 
largely  upon  old  lecture  notes  and  the  results  of  reading  done  many  years  ago, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  put  the  reader  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  German  thought  whom  Dr.  Hall  had  the  unusual 
good  fortune  to  hear  as  university  lecturers,  and  even  to  know  personally, 
while  they  were  still  in  their  prime.  While  the  volume  to  some  extent  reflects 
the  author's  unflattering  opinion  of  philosophy,  or  at  least  of  all  the  historical 
systems  of  metaphysics,  this  is  much  less  the  case  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  dominant  note  of  the  book  is  interest  in  whatever  he  found 
stimulating  in  his  own  formative  period,  so  that  we  have  a  considerably  fuller 
account  of  Fechner's  fantastic  otherworldly  speculations  than  of  his  classical 
contributions  to  psychology,  while  Hartmann, — whose  claim  to  be  represented 
in  the  book  at  all  is  difficult  to  understand,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hall 
was  once  interested  in  him, — is  given  more  actual  pages  than  any  of  the  others 
treated,  with  the  inevitable  exception  of  Wundt.  Zeller  is  apparently  included 
in  this  brief  list  of  the  "founders  of  modern  psychology"  on  account  of  his 
contributions  to  the  psychology  of  religion,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  narrow 
the  treatment  to  this  side  of  his  work,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
in  which  the  author  was  particularly  interested;  and  Lotze  is  treated  much 
more  at  length  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  psychologist.  It  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  Dr.  Hall's  interest  in  Zeller,  Lotze,  Fechner,  and  Hartmann 
belonged  especially  to  the  first  three  years  that  he  spent  in  Germany,  when  he 
was  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  though  then  as  later 
he  seems  to  have  taken  un  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  chapters 
on  Helmholtz  and  Wundt  naturally  suggest  the  somewhat  different  attitude 
of  the  more  mature  student  who  had  gone  to  Germany  for  a  second  period  of 
residence,  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  this  time  for  the  study  of  the  relatively 
new  science,  experimental  psychology;  but  here  also  we  find  the  same  evidences 
of  wide,  if  somewhat  differing,  interests.  Helmholtz  more  than  Wundt  seems 
to  have  captured  the  imagination  of  the  enthusiastic  young  scientist.  And,  as 
expressing  his  present  estimate,  the  author  says:  "To  my  thinking,  he  more 
than  Wundt  is  the  ideal  laboratory  psychologist.  .  .  .  He  kept  with  great  tact 
and  discretion  to  problems  that  were  solvable  and  practically  every  result  he 
reached  still  remains  unquestioned.  Progress  will,  of  course,  in  time,  transcend 
but  will  never  invalidate  his  conclusions"  (p.  304).  Dr.  Hall's  estimate  of 
Wundt  is  a  good  deal  less  in  the  tone  of  eulogy,  though  Wundt's  very  great 
importance  as  one  of  the  principal  'founders'  of  experimental  psychology  is, 
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of  course,  fully  recognized.  In  the  long  chapter  devoted  to  him  (nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages)  the  author's  rather  summary  methods  of  exposition, 
naturally  adopted  in  a  book  designed  for  the  general  reader,  are  not  always 
adequate  for  the  highly  technical  matters  that  have  to  be  treated,  at  least 
in  a  general  way;  but  the  general  reader  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  help 
that  he  receives  from  Wundt's  first  American  pupil  and  one  of  the  'founders' 
of  experimental  psychology  in  this  country  in  beginning  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  modern  psychology,  as  interpreted 
by  the  founder  of  the  Leipzig  school. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Historical  Studies  in  Philosophy.  By  EMILE  BOUTROUX.  Authorized  transla- 
tion by  FRED  ROTHWELL.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xi,  336. 
The  studies  contained  in  this  volume  are  on  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Boehme, 
Descartes  and  Kant.  A  paper  on  the  Influence  of  Scotch  Philosophy  on 
French  Philosophy  which  was  included  in  the  original  collection  has  been 
omitted,  together  with  a  few  minor  details,  presumably  as  being  of  less  general 
interest.  There  is  a  short  introductory  essay  defining  the  author's  method. 
According  to  this,  the  chief  task  of  the  historian  of  philosophy  is  to  expound 
the  thought  of  each  philosopher;  all  other  considerations  are  subordinate. 
Incidentally  a  philosopher  is  described  as  one  who  brings  men's  scientific 
conceptions  face  to  face  with  their  beliefs  and  seeks  to  discover  the  relations 
of  the  two.  How  far  Boutroux  succeeds  with  this  method  in  the  present 
studies,  the  writer  of  this  notice  tried  to  set  forth  in  a  review  published  in  these 
pages  (Vol.  VII,  191-194)  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  original  edition 
in  1897.  Repeated  use  of  the  work  has  served  but  to  confirm  the  opinion  then 
expressed  of  the  rare  excellence  of  these  papers,  particularly  of  the  masterly 
combination  of  breadth,  range,  lucidity  and  condensation  shown  in  the  ency- 
clopaedic articles  on  Aristotle  and  Kant,  and  more  especially  of  the  penetration 
and  grasp  of  the  essay  on  Socrates.  This  essay  seems  really  for  the  first  time 
to  have  touched  the  central  spring  of  the  philosophic  aim  of  Socrates  and  done 
justice  to  his  significance  as  the  founder  of  moral  science. 

The  translation  in  the  main  is  fluent,  readable  and  correct.  Why  should 
it  not  be?  Boutroux  writes  very  short  sentences  and  they  seldom  present  to 
any  one  with  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  French  the  least  difficulty  in  idiom 
or  construction.  A  phrase  like  d.  se  mettre  au  rouet,  applied  to  the  soul,  is  an 
exception,  and  the  translator  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  met  the  problem  very 
successfully  with  his  version,  "bring  itself  into  a  state  of  embarrassment, 
placing  itself  before  a  spinning-wheel,  as  it  were"  (p.  195).  But  besides  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language,  the  translation  of  a  work  in 
philosophy  also  requires,  among  other  things,  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
subject-matter.  How  far  the  present  translation  falls  short  in  both  respects 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples.  Such  are  the  transcription  of 
the  French  spelling  of  proper  names, — Sebastien  Franck,  Nicolas  de  Cusa, 
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Una.,  and  the  hyphenated  Karl-Leonhard  Reinhold;  such  too  are  the  references 
to  the  'criterium'  of  truth  (p.  32),  the  'exterior'  reason  (p.  179),  the  moral 
'mobile'  (for  'motives,'  p.  291  and  elsewhere),  the  opposition  of  spirit  to 
'extent'  (pp.  237,  246),  and  mathematics  as  the  'king'  of  sciences  (p.  245; 
scientia,  fern.;  Fr.,  la  science  royale).  These  are  minor  defects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  positively  false  to  state  that  Kant  lectured  on  '  philosophic  En- 
cyclopedism,'  whatever  that  may  be  (p.  259;  Fr.,  V encyclopedic  philosophique) 
and  that  he  declared  it  necessary  to  give  security  to  faith  by  abolishing 
'learning'  (p.  284;  Fr.,  le  savoir).  But  there  is  worse  yet.  On  p.  200  is  a 
sentence  beginning,  "Whereas  the  latter,  God  the  person,  set  before  himself," 
which,  by  inserting  the  words  here  italicized,  utterly  obscures  and  indeed 
contradicts  the  meaning.  The  French  reads,  Tandis  qu'il  plaudit  devant  lui, 
etc.  The  sentence  occurs  in  an  exposition  of  Boehme's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
We  have  just  been  told  that  an  eternal  Nature,  and  not  only  divine  Wisdom, 
is  essential  to  the  birth  of  God  as  person,  personality  requiring  not  merely 
self-knowledge,  but  outwardly  directed  love  and  action.  Then  follows  the 
sentence  referred  to.  The  idea  which  is  expressed  is  that  God,  in  setting 
before  himself  eternal  Wisdom,  posited  himself  only  as  an  ideal  Trinity,  a 
potential  personality,  whereas  he  first  acquired  actual  personality  by  creating 
an  opposing  Nature  pliant  to  his  will.  The  translator's  mistake  here  is  the 
more  inexcusable  because  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  it.  The  following, 
again,  result  from  sheer  ignorance.  Kant's  'syllogisms  of  reason,'  in  the 
Dialectic,  are  said  (p.  286)  to  'infer'  the  unconditioned  as  their  starting-point. 
But  inference,  as  even  the  tyro  in  logic  knows,  is  not  the  beginning  of  reasoning, 
but  the  end,  and  the  original  correctly  says  supposent.  Again,  Kant's  critical 
defence  of  teleology  is  well  expressed  in  the  statement  that  the  principle  is  for 
him  unassailable  du  moment  ou  il  n'est  qu'un  point  de  vue  sur  les  chases,  that  is, 
as  merely  a  subjective  way  of  looking  at  things;  but  it  is  converted  into 
nonsense  by  the  rendering,  "  when  there  is  only  one  point  of  view  upon  things  " 
(p.  298).  Again,  in  seeking  the  general  principles  implied  in  common  speech, 
the  dialectician,  it  is  said,  should  push  the  enquiry  as  far  as  possible,  doit 
remonter  le  plus  haul  possible,  as  Socrates  did  in  defining  virtue;  this  in  the 
translation  becomes  the  absurd  demand  that  he  "must  go  back  as  far  as 
possible  into  antiquity  "  (p.  67).  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
It  is  in  points  like  these  that  the  quality  of  a  translator  shows  itself,  and 
unfortunately  quite  a  long  list  could  be  made  of  them,  even  allowing  for  some 
like  'electics'  for  'eclectics'  (p.  320)  and  'moral'  for  'physical*  (p.  71, 
line  il)  as  due  to  oversights  in  proof-reading.  Such  mistakes  should  not 
occur  in  a  translation  which  is  '  authorized.'  They  mar  the  usefulness  even 
of  a  book  that  is  in  general  to  be  depended  on,  as  this  is.  The  work  should 
be  taken  in  hand  and  revised  for  a  second  edition  by  a  scholar  equally  com- 
petent in  French  and  in  philosophy. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life.     By  J.  LOEB.     Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1912. — pp.  232. 

All  that  this  volume  really  contains  is  a  series  of  papers  selected  from  among 
the  many  which  Professor  Leob  has  published,  and  presenting  the  results  of 
experimental  investigation  in  the  application  of  physical  chemistry  to  biological 
phenomena.  One  or  two  papers  are  exceptions  to  this,  being  addresses  prepared 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  Monistic  Congress  at  Hamburg  in  1911, 
but  even  exceptions  do  not  differ  from  the  other  papers  in  general  character. 
The  selected  papers  are  now  called  Essays  and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
following  subjects:  The  Activation  of  the  Egg  and  Heredity,  Tropisms,  the 
Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  Pattern  Adaptation  in 
Fishes,  Physiological  Morphology,  Fertilization,  Artificial  Parthenogenesis, 
the  Prevention  of  the  Death  of  the  Egg,  and  the  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Environment  on  Animals. 

No  one  can  deny  the  brilliancy  and  the  fruitfulness  of  Professor  Loeb's 
specific  scientific  hypotheses,  methods,  and  results,  but  in  this  volume  he 
frequently  leaves  this  field  and  dogmatizes  concerning  certain  broader  ques- 
tions for  the  solution  of  which  he  gives  no  evidence  of  having  considered  even 
a  small  part  of  the  pertinent  data.  The  successful  application  of  physical 
chemistry  to  certain  isolated  vital  phenomena  is  a  most  praiseworthy  result. 
But  of  what  does  it  give  proof  or  evidence?  Professor  Loeb  opines  and  states 
dogmatically,  that  it  shows  that  all  life  and  all  that  life  manifests  is  mechan- 
istic, and  that  there  will  never  be  a  science  of  ethics,  etc.,  until  conduct  is 
explained  by,  or  reduced  to,  or  made  compatible  with  physical  chemistry. 
However,  what  he  means  by  mechanistic,  Professor  Loeb  nowhere  states  with 
percision,  although  one  can  glean  that  he  means  'determined'  or  'caused.1 
But,  that  vital  phenomena  and  all  conduct  are  mechanistic  in  this  sense,  is  a 
position  which,  as  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  scientists  and  philosophers, 
is  not  new,  but  has  been  held  for  a  long  time,  going  back,  indeed,  to  the  Greeks. 
It  is  a  position  which  may  be  supported  somewhat  by  Professor  Loeb's  experi- 
ments, but  it  cannot  be  greatly  strengthened  thereby.  Professor  Loeb's 
position,  then,  is  that  of  holding  that  his  own  experimental  results  and  the 
cognate  ones  of  other  biologists  give  evidence  or  even  proof  against  there 
being  such  entities  as  a  specific  vital  energy,  or  an  Entelechy,  itself  uncaused, 
but  causing  and  directing,  and  against  there  being  genuine  freedom  of  initia- 
tive or  of  will.  But  he  does  not  define  the  terms  which  he  uses  and  implies, 
namely,  'mechanistic,'  'compatible  with,'  'reducible  to,'  'explainable  by,'  etc., 
in  any  precise  and  technical  manner,  so  as  to  leave  the  way  open  to  decide 
whether  or  not  life  and  life's  manifestations  as  well  as  other  things  are  mechan- 
istic in  any  more  exact  sense  than  that  of  'determined'  or  'caused.'  What 
is  meant,  and  what  is  implied,  if  these  phenomena  are  mechanistic,  are  ques- 
tions which  interest  the  philosopher  as  much  as  does  the  question,  whether 
they  are  mechanistic  at  all  or  not.  If  a  mechanism  is  a  system  of  moving 
particles  acted  upon  by  forces  in  accordance  with  the  classical  principles  of 
Newton,  d'Alembert,  Hamilton  and  Lagrange,  then,  are  the  other  things  of 
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the  universe,  such  as  behavior,  structure,  function,  organism,  physical  objects, 
etc.,  ultimately  identical  with  such  a  dynamical  system,  or  explainable  by  it, 
or  only  compatible  with  it?  This  is  as  much  of  a  philosophical  question  as  is 
the  other,  but  Professor  Loeb  does  not  touch  it.  Accordingly,  if  one  reads 
The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life  in  the  hope  of  finding  anything  new  philo- 
sophically, he  will  be  disappointed.  The  book  contains  only  an  account  of 
certain  recent  results  in  experimental  biology  which  are  consistent  with  the 
position  that  most  phenomena  are  determined  and  caused,  and  that  for  some, 
the  specific  causes,  not  known  twenty  years  ago,  can  now  be  indicated.  This 
is  all  that  Professor  Loeb's  book  does  by  way  of  establishing  or  clarifying  the 
mechanistic  conception  of  life. 

E.  G.  SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Treatment  of  Personality  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume:  A  Study,  in  the 

Interests  of  Ethical  Theory,  of  an  Aspect  of  the  Dialectic  of  English  Empiricism. 

By  JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON.     The  University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Philosophy 

and  Education  Series,  Vol.  I,  No.  I.     Columbia,  Mo.,  The  University  of 

Missouri,  May,  1911. — pp.  xvi,  96. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Personality  is  the  central 
concept  for  ethics  and  there  is  no  person  to  any  except  an  a  priori  epistemology. 
English  Empiricism  is  chosen  as  the  most  striking  example  of  an  attempt  to 
construct  metaphysics  without  an  a  priori  foundation,  and  the  author  seeks 
to  prove  his  thesis  by  showing  the  dialectical  self-refutation  of  the  treatment 
of  personality  in  this  philosophy.  The  Empiricists  either  tacitly  assume  a 
priori  elements  or  they  fall  into  contradictions  that  demand  such  elements 
for  their  solution.  Professor  Hudson's  own  position, — the  position  from  which 
he  criticises  the  Empiricists, — is  given  in  outline  at  the  end  of  the  book  (Chap. 
VIII).  It  might  be  described,  perhaps,  as  an  idealistic  pluralism  and,  as 
Professor  Hudson  himself  points  out,  is  similar  to  the  philosophy  of  Professor 
G.  H.  Howison. 

Professor  Hudson's  treatment  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  is  essentially 
like  that  usually  given  by  idealist  critics,  except  for  the  fact  that  attention  is 
more  specifically  directed  to  their  treatment  of  personality.  The  point, 
however,  is  the  growth  of  the  tabula  rasa  hypothesis  and  the  impossible  con- 
sequences which  it  wrought  in  Hume's  philosophy.  The  Empiricists  are 
used  as  horrible  examples  of  philosophers  who  omit  the  a  priori  and  their  bad 
end  is  used  as  a  warning  to  all  pragmatists  and  radical  empiricists  who  at 
present  are  inclined  to  follow  a  similar  course.  The  essential,  if  not  the  only, 
significance  of  the  School,  is  to  introduce  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

In  all  this  the  criticisms  of  Empiricism  are  less  interesting  than  the  assump- 
tions made  by  the  critic.  Professor  Hudson  seems  to  feel  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  the  disjunction, — Human  empiricism  or  apriorism, — is  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Thus  he  apparently 
regards  all  empiricism  (e.  g.,  pragmatism)  as  essentially  Humean  and  all 
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denial  of  Hume's  consequences  as  a  covert  appeal  to  the  a  priori.  In  this,  we 
suspect,  few  even  among  the  idealists  will  be  prepared  to  follow  him.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  why  Kant  should  have  supposed  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  with  Hume's  mental  atomism  except  to  supplement  the  atoms 
with  a  priori  principles  of  relation,  but  the  subsequent  work  of  the  idealists 
themselves  on  the  relation  of  form  to  matter  in  knowledge  made  this  solution 
appear  much  less  simple  than  it  did  to  Kant.  And  at  the  present  time  there 
are  surely  plenty  of  objections  against  Hume  that  are  purely  'empirical,'  for 
example,  the  incompatibility  of  mental  atomism  with  the  facts  of  attention. 
In  fact,  Professor  Hudson's  easy-going  alternative  seems  to  have  prevented  him 
from  ever  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  conception  of  the  a  priori  itself. 
For  example,  it  is  clearly  open  to  question  whether  even  Kant's  criticism  of 
Hume  was  permanently  valuable  because  of  his  insistence  upon  the  a  priori 
as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insistence  upon  the  a  priori  may  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  worst  elements  in  Hume's  philosophy  because,  having  a 
ready-made  non-empirical  answer  to  the  difficulties,  there  is  an  almost  irresist- 
ible tendency  to  regard  Hume's  philosophy  as  a  correct  empirical  account  of 
experience.  Thus  Professor  Hudson  seems  to  regard  the  chief  fault  of  the 
Empirical  School  as  a  too  great  devotion  to '  pure  observation  and  description  ' 
(p.  83).  But  surely  no  one  can  seriously  regard  Hume  as  a  good  psychological 
observer;  his  philosophy  had  relatively  little  to  do  with  observation  precisely 
because  it  is  a  lawyer-like  development  of  the  consequences  of  a  psychological 
theory  that  Hume  took  ready  formed,  in  outline  at  least,  from  his  predecessors. 
But  if  Hume's  psychology  is  not  the  type  of  all  empirical  mental  science,  why 
should  one  conclude  that  personality  "is  not  an  object  of  scientific  considera- 
tion? " 

The  second  assumption  (stated  as  a  fact,  though  it  is  really  an  assumption 
rather  than  a  matter  of  proof)  which  Professor  Hudson  makes  throughout  is 
that  the  fortunes  of  personality  as  an  ethical  conception  are  bound  up  with  an 
a  priori  epistemology.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  believe  that  any  philosopher  who 
denies  the  a  priori  has  no  right  to  possess  an  ethical  theory  at  all  (cf .  the  refer- 
ence to  pragmatism,  p.  8).  But  it  should  be  noted  that  a  denial  of  the  a  priori 
is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  ethical  theory  as  of  epis- 
temology, and  Professor  Hudson  can  hardly  rest  on  the  implication  that 
pragmatism  is  merely  unaware  of  its  own  a  priori  presuppositions.  So  far  from 
being  a  safe  assumption  that  only  the  a  priori  method  can  justify  the  concep- 
tion of  ethical  personality,  it  is  gravely  doubtful  whether  it  can  even  be  proved 
that  the  timeless  self  is  either  necessary  or  valuable  for  ethics.  To  discuss 
this  question  on  its  merits  would  take  much  space,  but  since  Professor  Hudson 
has  appealed  to  the  logic  of  history,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  history  has 
something  to  say  about  the  relation  of  ethics  to  the  a  priori  method.  It  seems 
singular,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  a  writer  discussing  English  Empiricism  'in 
the  interests  of  ethical  theory"  with  practically  no  reference  to  the  ethical 
theory  that  formed  an  integral  part  of  that  philosophy  (in  Hume  and  later 
writers,  if  not  in  Locke  and  Berkeley).  Could  anything  be  more  unfair  to 
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the  whole  Utilitarian  School  than  the  following  (almost  Professor  Hudson's 
sole)  reference  to  Hume's  ethics:  "Of  course  if  there  is  no  self,  the  same  yester- 
day, today  and  tomorrow,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '  duty.'  And  Hume  accepts 
this  consequence.  Morals  becomes  mores,  custom.  Morals  may  be  spelled 
'manners,' — no  necessary  law  is  involved"  (p.  78).  Now  there  are  two 
facts  that  an  appeal  to  history  in  the  interests  of  ethical  theory  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  The  first  is  that,  prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  European 
ethics  was  almost  exclusively  English,  for  ethics  never  flourished  among  the 
Continental  Rationalists,  where  the  a  priori  method  was  strongest.  The 
second  is  that  for  a  century  the  fortunes  of  English  ethics  were  closely  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  Empirical  Philosophy.  Moreover,  the  a  priori  method 
was  not  neglected  among  the  English  moralists.  Cudworth  asserted  the  need 
for  an  active  and  timeless  self  as  vigorously  as  Professor  Hudson  does,  and 
many  English  Rationalists  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  re- 
asserted it.  Yet  ethical  rationalism  is  insignificant  in  importance  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  the  Utilitarians.  And  when  ethical  rationalism  reappeared 
in  substantially  the  same  form  in  Kant,  it  is  marked  by  crudities  that  would 
be  unthinkable  in  an  English  moralist  of  the  same  date  and  its  elements  of 
value  for  ethics  need  not  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  a  priori  method. 
Judged  by  the  verdict  of  history,  at  least,  apriorism  has  been  relatively  a 
sterile  ethical  method,  and  even  if  all  Professor  Hudson's  criticisms  of  the 
Empiricists  are  admitted,  his  main  point  still  remains  to  be  proved. 

GEO.  H.  SABINE. 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Sources  of  Religious  Insight.     By  JOSIAH  ROYCE.     New  York,  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1912. — pp.  xvi,  297. 

The  seven  lectures  which  make  up  the  present  volume  constitute  the  fifth 
series  of  Bross  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Royce  at  Lake  Forest  University, 
November  13  to  19,  1911.  The  titles  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows:  I,  The 
Religious  Problem  and  the  Human  Individual;  II,  Individual  Experience  and 
Social  Experience  as  Sources  of  Religious  Insight;  III,  The  Office  of  the 
Reason;  IV,  The  World  and  the  Will;  V,  The  Religion  of  Loyalty;  VI,  The 
Religious  Mission  of  Sorrow;  VII,  The  Unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Invisible 
Church.  The  book  represents  a  restatement  of  some  of  the  central  positions, 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  REVIEW,  of  Royce's  voluntaristic  idealism,  and  a 
somewhat  more  conscious  attempt  than  the  author  has  heretofore  made  to 
bring  these  principles  into  relation  with  the  more  fundamental  religious 
interests  and  problems. 

The  postulates  which  underlie  the  greater  religions  are  that  there  is  some 
highest  end  of  life,  some  chief  good,  and  that  man,  by  nature,  is  in  great 
danger  of  failing  to  attain  this  good.  The  central  interest  of  religion  is  man's 
salvation  from  this  failure,  and  the  essential  problem  of  religious  insight  is  to 
find  out  the  way  of  salvation.  What  are  the  sources  of  this  insight? 

The  leading  traditional  dogma  regarding  the  source  of  religious  insight,  the 
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dogma  of  external  revelation,  involves  the  paradox  that  the  believer  already 
knows  the  marks  by  which  a  divine  revelation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  any 
other  sort  of  report.  If  he  already  possesses  this  knowledge,  revelation  is 
unnecessary;  if  he  does  not  possess  it,  revelation  is  impossible.  Genuine 
sources  of  religious  insight  are  individual  experience,  social  experience,  the 
reason,  and  loyalty,  the  practical  devotion  to  a  cause.  Individual  or  private 
experience,  so  ardently  espoused  by  James,  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  all 
insight,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  such  insight  extends.  Men's 
private  feelings  and  intuitions  regarding  ideals,  values  and  needs  vary  end- 
lessly. Nevertheless,  our  individual  feelings  and  caprices,  just  because  they 
are  various  and  conflicting,  bring  us  into  sight  of  the  absolutely  valuable  ideal, 
the  ideal  of  spiritual  unity  and  self-possession,  and  of  our  ever-present  and 
insistent  need,  to  bring  our  caprices  into  some  sort  of  harmony.  "We  need 
to  give  life  sense,  to  know  and  to  control  ourselves,  to  end  the  natural  chaos, 
to  bring  order  and  light  into  our  deeds,  to  make  the  warfare  of  natural  passion 
subordinate  to  the  peace  and  the  power  of  the  spirit." 

A  higher  source  of  insight  to  the  way  of  salvation  is  our  social  experience, 
love  for  man  and  serviceableness.  "Our  social  responsibilities  tend  to  set 
limits  to  our  fickleness.  Social  discipline  removes  some  of  our  inner  conflicts  by 
teaching  us  not  to  indulge  caprices."  But  human  society  is  after  all,  like  the 
individual,  a  chaos  of  needs,  of  fickleness,  of  turmoil  and  bickerings,  and,  as 
such,  is  itself  in  need  of  salvation. 

Our  third  resource,  then,  is  reason,  meaning  by  reason  not  something  opposed 
to  experience,  but  the  power  "to  see  widely  and  steadily  and  connectedly." 
May  not  abstract  ideas,  so  criticized  by  recent  writers,  "be  merely  a  means 
toward  helping  us  toward  an  easier  view  of  larger  unities  of  fact  than  our 
present  sort  of  human  consciousness  could  grasp  except  for  this  auxiliary 
device?  May  not  analysis  be  merely  an  aspect,  a  part  of  our  live  thinking?  " 
Reason  is,  in  fact,  "the  process  of  getting  connected  experience  on  a  large 
scale."  It  is  "a  coherent  view  of  many  facts  in  some  sort  of  unity."  Reason- 
able experience  can  of  course  not  dispense  with  "instinct,  feeling,  faith  and 
the  inarticulate  intuitions.  These  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  genuine  work 
of  the  reason,  the  wider  view  of  life,  must  be  carried  toward  its  fulfilment. 
For  whoever  is  to  comprehend  the  unities  of  life  must  first  live." 

The  deliveries  of  reason  have  interesting  implications  for  epistemology  and 
religion.  In  every  deliverance  of  reason  there  is  at  least  an  implicit  appeal 
to  some  form  of  wider  or  deeper  or  richer  insight  than  that  of  the  individual, 
an  insight  which  is  taken  as  normative  for  our  own  imperfect  opinions  and 
judgments.  "True  is  the  judgment  that  is  confirmed  by  the  larger  view  to 
which  it  appeals.  False  is  the  assertion  that  is  not  thus  confirmed.  Upon 
such  a  conception  the  very  ideas  of  truth  and  error  depend.  Without  such  a 
conception  truth  and  error  have  no  sense."  This  all-inclusive  insight  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  something  merely  virtual,  a  possible  unity  of  experience 
(Kant),  but  rather  as  something  "more  live  and  real  and  concrete  and  con- 
scious than  are  any  of  our  passing  moments  of  fleeting  human  experience." 
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"  It  must  be  viewed  as  an  actual  and  inclusive  and  divinely  rational  knowledge 
of  all  facts  in  their  unity.  And  the  very  nature  of  facts,  their  very  being  as 
facts,  must  be  determined  by  their  presence  as  objects  in  the  experience  of 
this  world-embracing  insight." 

But  what  has  the  all-wise  knower  of  truth  to  do  with  our  salvation?  The 
recognition  of  an  all-seeing  insight,  as  something  real,  is  in  itself  calming, 
sustaining,  rationalizing.  It  awakens  in  us  "the  ideal  of  knowing  ourselves 
even  as  we  are  known,  and  of  guiding  our  lives  in  the  light  of  such  a  view  of 
ourselves."  Such  an  ideal  cannot  remain  wholly  a  matter  of  theory:  it  is 
from  its  very  nature  an  appeal  to  the  will.  In  fact,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  purely  intellectual  form  of  assertion  which  has  no  element  of  action  about  it. 
An  opinion  is  a  deed."  "  If  a  man  proposes  to  let  his  ideas  be  tested  not  by  his 
momentary  caprice,  and  not  by  any  momentary  datum  of  experience,  but  by 
what  proves  to  be  their  workings  in  the  long  run,  then  already  he  is  appealing 
to  an  essentially  superhuman  type  of  empirical  test  and  estimate."  A  prac- 
tical proof  of  absolute  reality  and  absolute  truth  is  the  irrevocable  deed.  "The 
pragmatist  who  denies  that  there  is  any  absolute  truth  accessible  has  never 
rightly  considered  the  very  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  reasonable  will, 
namely,  that  it  is  always  counselling  irrevocable  deeds,  and  therefore  is  always 
giving  counsel  that  is  for  its  own  determinate  purpose  irrevocably  right  or 
wrong  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  is  definite  counsel." 

The  practical  devotion  to  a  cause  implies  the  same  reference  to  a  super- 
individual  reality  as  does  the  theoretical  judgment.  "The  cause  ...  is 
some  conceived,  and  yet  also  real,  spiritual  unity  which  links  many  individual 
lives  in  one,  and  which  is  therefore  essentially  superhuman,  in  exactly  the 
sense  in  which  we  found  the  realities  of  the  world  of  reason  to  be  superhuman." 

The  last  two  lectures,  somewhat  less  closely  connected  with  the  theme  of 
the  volume  than  the  preceding  five  lectures,  deal  with  the  place  of  evil  in 
human  life,  and  with  the  definition  of  the  invisible  church.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  notable  exhibition  of  Professor  Royce's  well-known  dialectical  skill, 
and  abounds  in  passages  of  sustained  eloquence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
is  an  addition  to  our  philosophical  literature  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is 
welcome. 

EMIL  C.  WILM. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 

The  Teacher's  Practical  Philosophy.     By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD.     New 

York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1911. — pp.  viii,  331. 

This  book  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Hawaii 

during  the  academic  year  1906-07.     But  these  lectures  have  been  specially 

prepared  for  an  audience  in  the  United  States.     After  an  introductory  chapter, 

in  which  a  serious  philosophical  point  of  view  is  clearly  set  forth,  there  follows 

the  main  body  of  the  book  which  is  divided  into  four  parts.     Part  I,  with  the 

general  title  "The  Function  of  the  Teacher,"  includes  five  chapters  which 

describe  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  a  species  of  intercourse  between  persons, 
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as  stimulating  interest,  as  imparting  knowledge,  as  training  faculty,  and  as 
forming  character.  Part  II  on  "The  Equipment  of  the  Teacher"  contains 
chapters  treating  of  equipment  as  self-cultivation,  as  growth  in  knowledge, 
and  as  right  use  of  method.  Part  III,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
parts  of  the  book,  has  to  do  with  "The  Chief  Ideals  of  the  Teacher."  A 
chapter  is  given  to  each  of  the  three  ideals,  which  are  entitled  "His  Pupils' 
Welfare,"  "The  Cause  of  Science,"  and  "The  Public  Welfare."  Part  IV  is 
devoted  to  "The  Teacher's  Relation  to  Society  and  the  State,"  and  closes  the 
book  with  a  summary  and  conclusion. 

In  turning  through  the  various  books  which  have  recently  appeared  on 
educational  topics,  one  is  prepared  to  appreciate  an  author  who  shows  courage 
enough  to  grapple  with  educational  problems  under  the  guidance  of  moral  and 
religious  ideals,  and  who  insists  that  educational  theory  should  be  formulated 
with  reference  to  those  ideals.  Professor  Ladd's  book  is  characterized  by  a 
deep  moral  seriousness  throughout,  and  it  is  this  attitude  of  the  author  that 
makes  the  book  the  best  work  on  the  principles  of  education  known  to  the 
present  writer.  One  does  not  here  find  educational  theory  based  upon  the  latest 
psychological  fad  or  upon  the  latest  expression  of  sentimental  philanthropy,  but 
the  author  insists  that  sound  principles,  which  are  ultimately  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, should  form  that  basis.  Hence  no  one  familiar  with  the  ever-increasing 
mass  of  literature  on  the  science  of  pedagogy  can  fail  to  agree  with  the  author 
when  he  says:  "the  larger  amount  of  what  is  current  under  this  term  seems  to 
me  distressingly  shallow;  and  no  little  of  it  I  believe  to  be  positively  mischiev- 
ous" (pp.  14-15).  In  Professor  Ladd's  view  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  serious 
business;  and  it  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  dignity,  since  it  is  the  work  of 
the  teacher  that  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  moral  and  social  relations  which 
constitute  citizenship.  The  author  constantly  insists  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  teacher's  work,  and  education  is  denned  with  this  point  clearly  in  view. 
"Education  ...  is  a  species  of  conduct;  all  conduct  comes  into,  or  rather 
essentially  belongs  within,  the  sphere  of  the  moral ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
of  the  practical.  The  study  of  education  .  .  .  should  result  in  the  discovery 
and  systematic  treatment  of  those  most  general  principles  of  conduct,  which 
apply  to  the  particular  relations  in  which  human  beings  are  placed  for  purposes 
of  education  (p.  16). 

Professor  Ladd  thinks  that  education  too  often  results  in  "a  mixed  host  of 
confused  ideas  and  unverifiable  impressions,  on  an  unnecessary  and  absurd 
variety  of  subjects"  (p.  78).  To  take  advantage  of  the  child's  native  impulses 
and  interests  is  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  teacher,  but  one  which  may 
indicate  the  teacher's  function:  to  control  interest  through  attention  (p.  48), 
to  give  a  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  (p.  69),  to  train  the 
faculties  by  their  exercise  (p.  90),  and  to  form  character  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sentiments  (p.  132),  the  feelings,  and  the  will  (pp.  113,  133).  The 
conception  of  such  a  process  shows  the  necessity  of  method  (p.  180),  yet  "from 
the  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  there  can  never  be  a  precise  applied  science 
of  methodology  in  education"  (p.  185).  E.  JORDAN. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  following  books  also  have  been  received : 
Questions  of  the  Day  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.     By  HERBERT  LESLIE 

STEWART.     London,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1912. — pp.  ix,  284.    $3.00. 
Humanism.     Philosophical  Essays.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     By  F.  C.  S. 

SCHILLER.     London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1912. —  pp.  xxix,  381.     $3.25  net. 
The  Dynamic  Foundation  of  Knowledge.     By  ALEXANDER  PHILIP.     London, 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.,  1913. — pp.  xii,  318.     6s.  net. 
Ecce  Deus.     Studies  of  Primitive  Christianity.     By  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH. 

Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xxiv,  352.     $2.25  net. 
The  Science  of  Human  Behavior.     Biological  and  Psychological  Foundations. 

By  MAURICE  PARMELEE.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. — 

pp.  xvii,  443.     $2.00  net. 
Immortality  and  Modern  Thought.     By  WATSON  BOONE  DUNCAN.     Boston, 
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Consciousness  and  Its  Object.     B.  H.  BODE.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth., 

ix,  19,  pp.  505-513- 

Philosophical  discussion  has  lately  had  reference  to  idealism,  opponents  of 
which  are  divided  into  the  two  main  camps  of  pragmatism  and  realism.  An 
article  by  Professor  McGilvary  is  made  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  the 
latter  views.  The  question  involved  is  that  as  to  how  the  same  fact  may  be 
at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  'objective'  and  of  the  'subjective*  order. 
The  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  object  Professor  McGilvary  explains  by 
means  of  the  concept  of  'centrality.1  This  relation  is  selective,  and  under 
its  influence  the  object  changes.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  pragmatist  can  agree 
with  this  view,  but  with  reference  to  constructive  theory,  it  serves  only  as  a 
mode  of  approach.  The  conclusions  for  realism  obtained  in  this  way  are 
obtained  by  ignoring  the  very  facts  which  set  the  problem.  This  view  leads 
to  representationism.  On  the  other  hand,  from  our  '  internal '  point  of  view, 
fixity  is  but  relative  and  things  experienced  possess  a  boundless  mobility, 
they  are  different  things  by  being  experienced.  But  attention  is  called  not 
primarily  to  the  cogency  of  this  view  so  much  as  to  a  recognition  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  problem. 

E.  JORDAN. 

The  Relation  of  Instinct  and  Intelligence.     HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.     Br. 

J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp.  247-266. 

I.  Until  very  lately  intelligence  has  been  considered  as  a  purely  subjective 
concept  and  instinct  as  a  purely  objective  concept.  The  two  should  not  be 
contrasted  but  rather  correlated  in  terms  of  feelings  and  actions.  II.  It 
appears,  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  that  the  whole  gamut  of  animal 
activities  is  explicable  on  the  basis  of  a  unity  of  biological  process;  that  no  line 
of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  process  evidenced  in  hesitant,  in- 
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definite,  unpredictable  and  modifiable  reactions,  and  the  process  evidenced 
in  the  most  ideal  of  instinct  actions,  absolutely  immediate,  definite,  un- 
modifiable,  and  predictable;  that  all  varieties  of  animal  activity  are  reducible 
to  the  instinct  action  form;  that  all  of  them  are  dependent  upon  structural 
arrangements  which  are  innate  and  inherited ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
influences  '  coming  in '  at  any  stage  of  progress  to  determine  modification;  that 
these  influences,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  always  present  in  the  simplest 
and  in  the  most  complex  of  animal  activities  alike.  III.  Certain  activities 
are  controlled  by  intelligence,  others  do  not  effect  any  change  in  consciousness. 
In  instinctive  action  there  is  a  conscious  element,  'instinct  feeling.'  Actions 
yielding  instinct  feelings  are  not  our  ideal  instinct  actions.  Reflexes  com- 
monly called  unconscious  and  complexes  commonly  called  instinctive  are 
more  closely  allied  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Can  we  say  that  instinct 
feelings  are  entirely  lacking  in  intelligent  characteristics?  Hardly,  when  we 
consider  such  ones  as  emotions  and  sentiments.  Such  considerations,  taken 
with  the  former,  point  to  the  hypothesis  that  intelligence,  experience  and  in- 
stinct feeling  involves  but  one  process,  and  that  the  psychic  unit  is  instinct 
feeling,  just  as  the  biological  is  instinct  action.  In  habit-formation,  and  idea- 
tion, in  the  dissolving  of  'hesitancy'  and  'doubt,'  and  even  in  volition,  we 
appear  to  reach  the  description  of  the  highest  forms  of  intelligence  in  terms  of 
instinct  feeling.  Even  the  self  may  be  shown  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  highly  complex  instinct  feelings.  The  difference 
between  instinctive  and  intelligent  acts  would  appear  to  be  one  involved  with 
an  appreciation  of  temporal  situations.  IV.  This  conception  is  here  cor- 
related with  the  views  of  McDougall,  Carr,  Morgan,  Myers,  and  Stout  in 
respect  to  the  following  points:  (a)  innateness  as  a  characteristic  of  instinct 
actions  and  intelligent  actions;  (6)  instinct  as  a  form  of  capacity;  (c)  the 
distinction  between  instinct  actions  and  reflex  actions,  (d)  the  distinction 
between  instinct  and  intelligence. 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Les  conditions  dialectiques  de  la  philosophic  de  Vintuition.     G.  MARCEL.     Rev. 

de  Met.,  XX,  5,  pp.  638-652. 

All  intuitional  philosophy  makes  a  radical  distinction  in  some  form  between 
intuition  and  discursive  reason.  The  problem  here  is  to  determine  to  what 
extent  it  must  appeal  to  dialectic  and  what  value  the  latter  has  for  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  assume  that  being  is  in  some  general  way  presented  to  the 
mind,  i.  e.,  that  reality  is  accessible.  Secondly,  it  must  prove  that  discursive 
thought  is  in  no  wise  able  to  grasp  being.  But  evidently  the  idea  of  being  is 
logically  anterior  to  all  demonstration  which  seeks  to  establish  the  metaphysical 
impotence  of  discursive  thought.  It  is,  furthermore,  hard  to  see  how  from  the 
negation  of  the  ontological  value  of  discursive  thought  we  can  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  intuition  is  adequate.  But  perhaps  the  affirmation  that 
reality  is  accessible  is  itself  an  intuition.  If  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
intuition  which  grasps  reality  presupposes  the  intuition  which  affirms  the 
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relation  and  so  become  involved  in  a  circle.  Therefore  a  negative  dialectic 
fails  to  support  a  philosophy  of  intuition,  but  any  intuitionism  such  as  Berg- 
son's  must  defend  itself.  A  philosophy  of  intuition  presupposes  in  some  in- 
determinate sense  a  difference  between  being  and  idea  of  being.  But  thought 
is  unable  to  distinguish  being  from  the  idea  of  being.  To  deny  pure  being  is 
simply  to  deny  it  as  foreign  to  thought,  i.  e.t  to  declare  it  identical  with  the 
act  which  posits  it.  How  shall  we  conceive  the  act  which  posits  the  identity 
of  being  and  the  idea  of  being?  If  this  very  act  in  thinking  itself  destroys 
itself  there  is  room  for  a  philosophy  of  intuition,  on  certain  conditions.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  or  not  there  is  an  identity  of  being  and  the  idea 
of  being.  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  possibility  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  intuitionism.  The  question  quickly  resolves  itself  into  one  regarding 
the  possibility  of  absolute  knowledge.  If  we  can  prove  that  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute knowledge,  conceived  as  the  condition  of  thought,  is  itself  contradictory, 
the  possibility  of  absolute  knowledge  will  be  destroyed  by  positive  dialectic. 
It  is  but  an  idea,  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  science,  but  which  does  not  express 
the  nature  of  being.  Thought  denies  itself  in  affirming  the  identity  of  being 
and  the  idea  of  being.  There  is  evidently  something  in  thought  which  cannot 
be  completely  reduced  to  idea;  it  is  the  act  of  thought.  This  creative  act 
transcending  knowledge  may  not  properly  be  called  knowledge.  Intuition 
now  appears  as  the  act  by  which  thought  affirms  that  it  is  transcendent  to  that 
which  is  purely  objective  within  it.  It  is,  in  short,  an  act  of  faith,  its  content 
being  revealed  only  in  practical  dialectic. 

H.    G.   TOWNSEND. 

Henri  Bergson.     ERNST  MULLER.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XVIII,  2,  pp.  185-194. 

The  author  believes  that  the  work  of  Henri  Bergson  reveals  a  tendency  to 
turn  back  to  the  ultimate  metaphysical  questions  which,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  have  been  so  much  neglected.  The  fundamental  conception  of  Berg- 
son's  philosophy  is  that  through  intuition  we  may  gain  a  true  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  object  itself.  Analytic  thought,  on  the  contrary,  can  deal  only 
with  the  external  and  with  symbols.  Metaphysic  is  the  science  without  sym- 
bols. The  object  of  intuition  is,  above  all  things  else,  the  self.  This  general 
statement  is  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  three  volumes  of  Hergson's 
work.  It  is  then  suggested  that  Bergson's  treatment  of  time  is  similar  to 
Kant's,  that  there  are  elements  of  pragmatism  in  his  philosophy,  and  that  it 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  ancient  philosophy. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 

La  notion  Bergsonienne  du  temps.     A.  FAROES.     Rev.  Neo-Sc.,  XIX,  75,  pp. 

337-378. 

Bergson's  conception  of  time  is  made  the  center  of  his  philosophical  system. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  space,  and  therefore  is  characterized  by  heterogeneity, 
pure  quality,  and  incommensurability.  Six  main  confusions  in  Bergson's 
treatment  may  be  designated  as  follows:  (i)  quantity  confused  with  quality; 
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(2)  unity  confused  with  number;  (3)  number  confused  with  space;  (4)  space 
confused  with  homogeneity;  (5)  time  confused  with  motion;  (6)  time  con- 
fused with  heterogeneity.  Of  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  quality 
makes  things  similar  or  dissimilar,  while  quantity  makes  them  equal  or  unequal; 
and,  therefore,  that  quality  may  be  indirectly  quantitative,  (a)  by  comparison 
with  another  quality,  as  when  one  force  equals  or  outweighs  another;  and  (6) 
by  comparison  with  itself,  as  when  an  emotion  seems  greater  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  Of  the  second  confusion  we  may  say  that  unity  is  not  a  sum  of 
fractions,  either  finite  or  infinite,  but  is  antecedent  to  its  parts,  as  is  the  mother- 
cell.  Fractions  contained  only  potentially  in  unity  are  indefinite,  and  therefore 
without  number.  The  confusion  of  number  with  space  involves  statements 
contrary  to  the  facts.  If  we  empty  extent  of  qualitative  distinctions,  as 
Bergson  does,  number  is  impossible,  for  one  thing  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  another.  Co-existence  or  simultaneity  is  not  enough  to  constitute  the 
extended,  for  three  simultaneous  tones  do  not  involve  an  atom  of  space.  The 
fourth  confusion  is  caused  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  homogeneity,  the  simultaneous  and  the  successive.  The  first  of  these  has 
all  its  parts  at  the  same  time;  the  second  acquires  them  only  gradually  and 
in  succession.  This  second  sort  is  not  spatial  homogeneity,  but  is  that  found 
in  time,  movement,  and  discourse.  The  fifth  error  consists  in  confusing  time 
with  movement.  Time  is  only  the  measure  and  condition  of  movement. 
We  could  represent  the  quantity  of  time  and  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  given 
time  as  the  two  inseparable  aspects,  or  the  two  dimensions  of  the  same  move- 
ment, non-equivalent  and  essentially  distinct.  The  sixth  error  is  the  most  vital 
of  all.  By  defining  time  as  pure  quality  and  also  as  pure  heterogeneity, 
Bergson  states  a  paradox.  Pure  quality  should  be  absolutely  simple  and  im- 
possible to  measure  or  divide  into  equal  or  unequal  intervals.  Pure  hetero- 
geneity requires  that  no  two  intervals  should  possess  the  same  content.  As 
to  the  ordinary  conception  of  time,  we  find  that  Bergson  affirms  without  prov- 
ing that  the  time  of  science  and  of  common-sense  is  illusory.  His  own  notion  of 
the  duree  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  does  not  conform  to  experience,  and 
therefore  is  unintelligible.  All  sciences  adduce  decisive  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  cosmological  time.  There  was  time  in  the  natural  world  long  before  the 
appearance  of  man  and  his  mental  syntheses  by  which  time  is  conceived  or 
measured.  Minerals,  plants,  and  animals  of  the  lower  orders  have  no  such 
mental  synthesis.  Time  without  quantity,  or  at  least  a  possibility  of  being 
indirectly  measured,  would  not  be  time.  It  would  have  no  movement,  and 
no  succession.  This  is  the  timeless  eternity  of  la  duree. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

Notes  on  the  Problem  of  Time.  J.  S.  MACKENZIE.  Mind,  No.  83,  pp.  329-346. 
I.  Time,  though  having  a  certain  basis  in  perception,  may  yet  rightly  be 
treated  as  conceptual.  II.  Time  is  not  to  be  regarded  either  as  Substance, 
Quality,  or  Relation;  but  rather  as  a  Form  or  Order.  III.  Time  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  infinite  order  or  form,  but  not  as  an  infinite  whole.  IV.  Time  is  not 
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the  form  of  Inner  Sense.  It  is  rather  the  form  of  the  changing.  Change  is 
the  concrete  fact  of  which  time  is  the  formal  order.  V.  In  respect  to  its 
phenomenal  reality  time  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  all  the  forms  or 
orders  within  which  the  facts  of  our  experience  are  arranged.  VI.  Is  the 
causal  order  to  be  identified  with  the  temporal  order?  Regularity  in  the 
sequence  of  events  seems  necessary  for  our  arrangement  of  events  in  any  order 
not  arbitrary.  But  is  such  uniformity  in  the  sequence  of  events  enough  to 
constitute  what  we  understand  by  a  causal  order?  Causation  seems  to  involve 
the  conception  of  explanation  as  well  as  that  of  uniformity.  Causation  is  a 
particular  application  of  the  conception  of  ground,  and  the  only  kind  of  ground 
that  is  ultimately  satisfying  is  the  apprehension  of  an  intelligible  system  within 
which  the  particular  fact  falls.  Events  in  time  present  themselves  as  more  or 
less  contingent.  This  leads  us  to  search  for  some  more  well-ordered  system 
within  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  falling.  In  this  quest  we  are  only 
partially  successful.  VII.  When  we  regard  time  simply  as  the  form  or  order 
within  which  events  occur  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  thinking 
of  it  as  having  either  a  beginning  or  an  end;  just  as  a  straight  line,  regarded 
simply  as  a  direction  in  space,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  This  leads  to 
the  question  VIII.  Can  we  think  of  anything  as  causa  sui?  Kant's  arguments 
on  this  point  show  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  finding  a  real  explanation  of 
happenings  in  other  happenings.  May  we  not  explain  things  according  to  a 
Platonic  order  of  preference?  According  to  Plato  the  conception  of  the  Good 
or  Perfect  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  accepted  as  causa  sui.  But  he  thought 
of  the  form  of  Good  as  eternal  and  regarded  the  eternal  as  timeless.  It 
might  become  more  intelligible  if  we  regard  the  eternal  as  containing  time. 
IX.  The  author  endeavors  to  meet  the  following  objections  to  regarding  the 
eternal  as  containing  time:  (i)  that  the  essence  of  time  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
when  one  moment  in  it  is  real,  all  the  others  are  unreal;  (2)  that  the  time 
process  could  only  be  supposed  to  reveal  its  eternity  in  the  act  of  vanishing 
away;  (3)  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  how  such  a  self-contained 
and  self-explanatory  time  order  could  be  supposed  to  begin;  (4)  that  it  is 
self-contradictory  to  suppose  that  a  perfect  whole  can  contain  anything  of  the 
nature  of  growth;  (5)  that  it  is  not  really  possible  to  think  of  any  actual 
universe  as  a  perfectly  intelligible  whole;  (6)  that  we  are  not  really  helped 
by  this  conception. 

ROY  C.  ROLL. 

The  Pessimism  of  Bergson.  J.  W.  SCOTT.  Hibbert  Jour.,  XI,  i,  pp.  99-116. 
To  interpret  aright  the  world  of  phenomena  Bergson  would  have  us  abandon 
our  habits  and  prejudices;  for  example,  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  free 
will  we  must  first  remove  space  which  causes  us  to  see  things  wrongly.  But 
this,  as  will  appear,  is  pessimism.  Bergson,  in  Les  donnees  immediates  de  la 
conscience,  points  out  that  in  the  interpretation  of  our  inner  life  we  introduce 
the  external  category,  space.  This  confusion  creeps  in  at  the  very  first  when 
we  represent  consciousness  as  a  series  of  events  which  follow  each  other,  and 
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thereby  introduce  time  and  space.  For  example,  when  we  have  two  similar 
sensations  we  compare  them  by  means  of  quantitative,  and  therefore  spatial, 
magnitudes.  This  confusion  is  due  to  our  habit  of  considering  the  multi- 
plicity of  our  conscious  states  as  quantitative  when  it  is  only  qualitative. 
Similarly,  to  ask  if  the  will  is  determined,  whether  a  thing  could  turn  out 
differently  if  it  were  done  again,  is  to  introduce  space  and  time.  Bergson  does 
not  aim  to  solve  the  problem  of  free  will  but  shows  the  mistake  of  those  who 
ask  it.  But  in  so  doing  he  shows  that  the  self  cannot  be  known  and  this  is 
pessimism.  For  to  know  a  thing  is  at  least  to  distinguish  it  from  the  knower. 
But  Bergson  would  not  allow  this  distinction,  for  that  would  be  introducing 
space.  For  him,  to  know  what  anyone  will  do,  would  be  either  to  know  the 
act  as  completed,  or  to  be  that  person.  But  such  knowledge  cannot  be.  To 
know  would  be  to  give  up  self  to  know  another;  and  the  self  would  no  longer 
be.  Progress  is  possible,  but  only  by  losing  self.  Such  a  dilemma  throws 
the  self  into  pessimism.  To  overcome  this  tendency  we  must  welcome  exter- 
nality, use  it,  and  through  it,  reach  the  higher  life  of  optimism. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Sur  les  premieres  conceptions  philosophiques  de  Maine  de  Biran.     V.  DELBOS. 

Rev.  de  Met.,  XX,  6,  pp.  751-776. 

One  of  the  oldest  testimonies  which  we  have  to  convey  to  us  the  philosophic 
convictions  and  ideas  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  his  Meditation  sur  la  mart  pres  du 
lit  funebre  de  sa  saeur  Victoire,  dated  July  29,  1793.  Influenced  by  the  death 
of  his  sister  and  by  reading  the  Essays  of  Bonnet  and  Condillac,  he  set  out  to 
treat  the  problem.  He  found  that  the  personality  or  the  permanence  of  the 
ego  (Conscience  du  moi)  was  only  the  union  of  the  successive  moments  of  our 
existence  and  thus  that  memory  itself  only  bound  these  diverse  moments  of 
existence.  But  the  seat  of  memory  he  found  to  be  corporeal,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  power  which  illnesses  often  have,  of  effacing  our  mem- 
ories. Is  death  thus  nothing  more  than  an  illness?  And  if  such  is  the  case, 
and  our  personality  is  destroyed,  what  is  there  in  common  with  our  actual 
present  existence,  and  with  our  future  existence?  With  such  a  hypothesis, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  the  migration  of  souls,  as  the  Pythagoreans 
believed.  However,  our  personal  identity  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
conscious  of  it,  not  by  a  substantial  reality  supposedly  distinct  from  our 
consciousness.  Maine  de  Biran  was  likewise  inclined  to  defend  the  great 
moral  and  religious  truths  against  the  tendencies  and  conclusions  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  He  found  fault  with  these  moralists, 
interested  in  the  problem  of  happiness,  relying  entirely  on  general  reflections 
and  postulates,  and  believing  that  we  can  immediately  control  our  feelings  and 
inclinations.  The  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran  has  its  profound  source  in 
the  reflections  and  analyses  to  which  he  devoted  himself  at  the  proper  moment. 
His  interest  was  always  in  the  ego,  which  asserts  itself  through  the  inner  sense 
through  the  exertion  or  movement  of  the  will.  He  also  tried  to  discover  in 
what  our  happiness  consists  and  what  means  we  have  of  gaining  it.  He  does 
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not  separate  perfection  or  virtue  from  happiness  and  is  convinced  that  the 
truly  moral  makes  us  happy.  A  host  of  changing  phenomena  exist  within 
us,  entirely  independent  of  our  will,  which  the  ego  realizes  when  it  becomes 
conscious  of  itself.  "  Our  temperament  is  that  which  unites  or  rather  identifies 
the  physical  and  the  moral  sides  of  man."  For  Maine  de  Biran,  nothing  was 
more  insignificant  and  preposterous  than  the  reduction  of  morality  to  a  calcu- 
lus. Morality  cannot  be  an  abstract  science — its  appeal  is  not  wholly  to  the 
mind,  but  to  the  heart.  The  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  man  is  the  means, 
the  art  of  directing  these  toward  the  happiness  or  greatest  perfection  of  the 
individual,  is  the  goal.  Experience  alone  and  not  reason  convinces  us  of  the 
bond  of  our  happiness  with  that  of  the  men  with  whom  we  live.  Maine  de 
Biran  had  a  decided  repugnance  for  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  uphold  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  soul  as  substance.  The  ego 
is  known  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  active — that  it  works;  we  have  no  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  substance. 

EMANUEL  R.  ENGEL. 

Der  Glaube  an  das  Base.     FRIEDRICH  BODEN.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XVIII,  4,  pp. 

394-411. 

Originally  that  which  is  inimical  to  man  is  regarded  by  him  as  evil,  whether 
his  feeling  of  hostility  to  it  be  instinctive  or  acquired.  This  sort  of  reaction 
against  evil  is  found  in  all  stages  of  evolution,  and  is  an  invaluable  protection 
against  destructive  foes,  but  it  is  outside  the  field  of  morality.  Even  here, 
however,  the  difference  may  be  seen  between  the  attitude  of  science  and  that 
of  religion.  For  science  the  concept  of  evil  involves  causality,  while  for 
religion  it  involves  teleology.  When  man  becomes  a  member  of  society 
whatever  is  inimical  to  the  community  is  regarded  as  evil.  The  group  may 
be  as  narrow  as  the  family  circle,  or  as  wide  as  humanity,  but  the  mark  of 
membership  in  it  is  a  common  enmity  against  outsiders.  This  is  especially 
so  in  religious  groups.  Man  needs  the  wicked  in  order  to  feel  his  own  union 
with  the  good.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  does  not  alter  this  attitude, 
for  he  whose  will  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  group  feels  that  he  belongs  to  the 
chosen,  and  he  whose  will  is  at  variance  no  longer  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  therefore  does  not  feel  condemned.  The  doctrine 
of  free-will  has  more  complex  consequences,  for  it  involves  a  choice  of  good 
or  evil,  and  rests,  therefore,  not  on  the  decision  of  God,  but  on  that  of  the 
human  will.  Belief  in  the  wickedness  of  man  is  older  than  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  has  preserved  it.  The  Kantian  theory  of  ethics  is  permeated 
with  it,  and  our  modern  penal  codes  are  dominated  by  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
a  moral  aversion  to  the  bad  should  take  the  place  of  the  old  hatred  against 
personal  enemies.  This  moral  aversion  is  directed  against  the  foes  of  all 
mankind,  and  derives  its  values  from  its  connection  with  logical,  metaphysical, 
and  ethical  problems.  The  application  of  the  impartial  method  of  science 
in  the  fields  of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  and  pedagogy  has  only  begun,  and  progress 

in  that  direction  is  very  slow. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 
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La  Realitt  Sociale.     W.  M.  KOZLOWSKI.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVII,  8,  pp.  161-171. 

Truth,  though  identified  by  common  sense  with  reality,  is  the  theoretic 
elaboration  of  this  reality,  establishing  harmony  between  fact  and  reason; 
it  is  not  hard  and  fast  like  sensible  facts,  but  plastic  and  mobile.  Social 
reality  is  of  this  latter  sort;  hence  it  is  not  definable  in  terms  of  physical  science. 
If  we  try  to  comprehend  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  objective  nature,  we 
reach  an  aggregate  of  individuals  capable  of  interacting — a  possible,  but  not 
an  actual,  society.  The  social  bond  itself,  in  its  concrete  manifestations, 
escapes  this  method  of  treatment.  Therefore  social  reality  must  exist  in  an 
order  different  from  sensible  reality — and  this  order  is  characterized  by  co- 
operation, a  plan  of  common  action  for  a  given  end  on  the  part  of  those  who 
direct  the  action,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  obedience 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  on  the  part  of  those  directed.  This  bond  perpetuates 
itself  as  an  ideal  connection  when  the  immediate  need  is  past;  and  society 
consists  in  the  generalized  and  perpetuated  tradition  of  union  for  a  common 
end.  Every  social  fact  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  and  also  passes  beyond  indi- 
vidual consciousness;  it  implies  a  continuity  in  the  consciousness  of  following 
as  well  as  coexisting  generations.  The  individual  cannot  violate  this  tradition 
without  suffering  the  cousequences  as  surely  as  if  it  were  a  natural  law,  but  with 
this  difference:  the  social  law  is  not  external  to  him;  he  himself  takes  part 
in  the  cooperation  by  which  it  is  made.  Social  law  is  modifiable  by  every  new 
ideal  which  passes  beyond  individual  consciousness;  we  rule  social  reality  not 
by  obedience  as  to  physical  nature  but  by  conscious  legislation — not  by 
cognition,  but  by  will.  This  does  not  mean  that  material  means  are  excluded; 
but  they  are  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  ideas.  The  relations  between  indi- 
viduals have  their  ground  in  common  tradition  and  can  be  referred  to  the 
social  spirit,  which  surpasses  the  individual  in  permanence  and  richness  of 
content,  and  includes  the  symbols  and  aims  of  the  community.  It  is  the  ever 
growing  sum  of  the  values  produced  by  humanity,  which  is  known  to  history 
as  civilization,  and  to  sociology  as  Social  Reality. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

Le  concept  de  Videal.  D.  DRAGHICESCO.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVII,  1 1,  pp.  465-495. 
The  ideal,  more  than  any  other  concept,  is  that  of  which  we  should  not 
determine  the  exact  content.  We  may  get  an  idea  of  it,  however,  by  viewing 
it  in  a  series,  as  harmony,  progress,  end,  perfection.  Each  of  these  contains 
the  ideal.  In  its  turn  the  idea  of  progress  has  meaning  only  if  conceived  as  a 
series  of  successive  developments  in  the  direction  of  a  preconceived  end  which 
can  only  be  perfection,  in  other  words,  the  ideal.  As  it  represents  the  final 
term  of  the  process  of  evolution,  it  appears  immutable,  like  a  polar  star  to 
guide  our  action,  or  on  the  contrary,  it  may  seem  elusive,  always  retreating 
before  our  approach.  In  either  case  it  is  the  rational  act  of  the  mind  looking 
into  the  future.  Evolution  and  the  ideal  are  inseparably  related,  if  not  simply 
the  same  thing  from  two  points  of  view.  The  former  is  the  external,  the  latter 
is  an  anticipated  vision  of  different  phases  of  the  process  of  becoming.  I.  Only 
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as  society  becomes  more  rational  and  reflective  can  idealism  develop.  The 
individual,  being  one  of  the  elements  of  society,  must  be  governed  by  its  laws. 
Conversely,  we  may  study  society  analytically  through  the  individual.  II. 
Humanity  feels  the  need  of  instruction  and  accepts  science  as  a  rational  guide 
to  knowledge  of  the  external,  and  may  in  time,  by  the  same  means  plus  intui- 
tion, lead  us  to  understand  social  and  moral  phenomena.  III.  Men  have 
always  had,  aside  from  philosophy  and  the  positive  sciences,  religion  or  pure 
intuition,  which  supplemented  induction.  The  field  refused  by  science  has 
been  filled  by  religion  and  a  socialism  akin  to  sociology.  The  differences 
between  religion  and  socialism  appear  when  we  examine  their  aims  or  ideals. 
Christianity  based  upon  pure  intuition  is  infinitely  broader  than  social  doc- 
trine. It  sees  far:  it  is  the  extreme  of  idealism.  IV.  Between  this  extreme 
and  the  field  of  science  or  natural  phenomena  is  sociology,  which  appears  as  a 
synthesis.  It  is  the  effort  to  descend  and  incorporate  the  ideal  in  the  real; 
it  is  the  point  of  interaction  between  finality  and  causality.  Yet  these  are 
not  totally  different  things.  Ends  are  always  known  through  causes  and  the 
principle  of  causality  is  presupposed  in  teleology.  Finality  is  cause  seen 
through  intuition,  and  causality  is  finality  based  upon  reason. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

A  Psychological  Definition  of  Religion.     WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT.     Am.  Jour. 

Theol.,  XVI,  3,  pp.  385-409- 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  a  working  definition  of  religion,  which 
will  be  formulated  from  the  point  of  view  of  functional  psychology,  and  which 
will  not  involve  any  assertion  in  regard  to  the  function  of  religion  in  human 
society.  It  will  set  forth  this  definition  by  genus  and  differentia.  For  the 
genus  of  religion  the  author  appeals  to  Hoffding's  conception  of  religion  as 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  values,  and  for  the  differentia  he  appeals 
to  Leuba's  definition  as  belief  in  a  "  psychic,  superhuman  power."  The  genus 
of  the  proposed  definition  reads:  "the  endeavor  to  secure  the  conservation  of 
socially  recognized  values,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  broad  enough  to  include 
every  type  of  religion.  The  differentia  states  that  these  values  are  concerned 
"through  specific  actions  that  are  believed  to  evoke  some  agency  different  from 
the  ordinary  ego  of  the  individual,  or  from  other  merely  human  beings,  and 
that  imply  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  this  agency."  This  differentia  is 
intended  to  distinguish  religion  from  all  other  endeavors  to  secure  the  conserva- 
tion of  socially  recognized  values.  The  paper  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
social  function  of  religion  from  the  objective  viewpoint. 

E.  JORDAN. 

The  Value  of  Social  Psychology.     HELEN  WODEHOUSE.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII, 

i.  PP-  50-59- 

An  observation  of  political  and  social  life  shows  that  men  generally  act,  not 
rationally,  but  in  accordance  with  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  present 
moment.  Social  Psychology  recognizes  this  fact  and  aims  to  examine. 
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through  empirical  observation,  the  complex  organism  of  society  so  that  it 
may  be  able  to  formulate  laws  by  which  society  may  govern  itself.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  a  Social  Psychology,  there  will  always  be  psychological  theories 
of  some  sort;  and  it  is  the  business  of  Social  Psychology  to  destroy  the  false 
theories  and  laws,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  motives 
and  its  supplement,  the  belief  in  other  people's  wickedness,  and  formulate 
more  fundamental  and  exact  ones.  Again  Social  Psychology  seeks  to  inculcate 
the  proper  habit  of  mind  toward  life,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  method 
in  moulding  society,  and  to  detect  the  false  ideals  in  politics  and  society. 
Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  destroy  political  enthusiasm  but  place  it 
on  a  juster  basis.  In  short,  Social  Psychology  aims  to  tell  man  how  he  may 
best  serve  society. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Esthetics  of  Simple  Color  Arrangements.     KATE  GORDON.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIX, 

5,  PP-  352-363- 

I.  When  large  and  small  masses  of  color  appear  together,  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  find  the  large  ones  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field.  2.  Brighter 
colors  are  preferred  near  the  center  of  such  figures,  darker  colors  near  the 
periphery,  whether  the  background  of  the  colors  is  light  or  dark.  3.  In  the 
figures  where  the  central  and  peripheral  figures  are  equal  in  size,  and  where  a 
light  background  is  surrounded  by  a  black  frame,  a  dark  color  is  preferred  in 
the  center.  4.  There  is  probably  some  tendency  to  prefer  large  masses  of  a 
favorite  color,  but  this  tendency  does  not  prevail  over  other  considerations. 
5.  When  colors  are  equated  in  brightness  the  color  which  stands  nearer  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  preferred  in  the  center. 

JAMES  S.  JOHNSTON. 

Literary  Self  Projection.    JUNE   E.    DOWNEY.     Psych.    Rev.,   XIX,  4,  pp. 
299-311. 

Self  projection  may  occur  in  a  form  that  is  not  emphatic.  A  visual  self 
projection  may  be  of  this  nature.  The  visualized  self  may  be  only  a  spectator 
of  the  scene.  Such  visual  self  projection  may  be  become  emphatic  when  fused 
with  it  are  projected  kinaesthetic,  tactual,  or  organic  images.  That  frequently 
such  fusion  fails  is  shown  by  those  instances  in  which  the  subject  feels  in 
person  the  kinaesthetic  experience  and  does  not  project  it  into  the  visualized 
figure  of  the  self.  The  objectified  kinaesthetic  or  organic  factors  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuse  with  visual  material  other  than  that  of  the  visualized  self. 
The  visual  objectification  may  take  form  as  a  person  not  the  self  or  assume 
the  form  of  some  animal  or  some  object  of  the  inorganic  world.  Sometimes 
there  occurs  kinaesthetic  consciousness  without  visual  accompaniment,  and 
such  kinaesthetic  consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  objectified. 

JAMES  S.  JOHNSTON. 
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The  Sensation  of  Movement.    JOHN  E.  WINTER.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIX,  5,  pp. 

374-385. 

I .  Passing  a  current  through  the  wrist  reduces  sensitivity  as  much  as  passing 
the  current  through  the  elbow.  This  would  seem  to  refute  the  evidence  offered 
by  Goldscheider  for  proving  the  joint  to  be  the  seat  of  the  movement  sensation. 
2.  An  apparently  better  way  to  indulge  in  introspection  is  to  use  ether  to 
anaesthetize  the  skin.  3.  The  results  obtained  with  the  use  of  ether  tend  to 
corroborate  Professor  Pillsbury's  theory  that  the  muscles  and  tendons  are 
the  seat  of  the  sensations  of  movement. 

JAMES  S.  JOHNSTON. 


NOTES. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  FOR 
SYSTEMATIC   PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  Professor  Perry  advanced  a  very  clear  and  striking 
criticism  of  certain  remarks  that  I  had  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
genetic  method  in  philosophy.  As  I  had  already  spoken  twice,  I  did  not  like 
to  ask  for  the  floor  again,  but  promised  him  that  I  would  put  my  reply  in  print. 

What  I  had  said  was  substantially  as  follows: 

The  attempt  has  been  made  (by  Professor  Schmidt)  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  philosophical  analysis  and  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  distinction  thus  drawn  may  easily  be  misleading;  for  it  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  philosophy  affords  us  one  of  our  most  powerful  methods 
of  analysis — the  genetic  method.  The  conceptions  which  we  employ  in  the 
interpretation  of  things  are  complex  growths  in  which  multitudes  of  assump- 
tions lurk.  If  we  accept  these  conceptions  as  ready-made  instruments,  we  are 
so  far  in  subjection  to  the  past.  The  history  of  philosophy,  tracing  as  it  does 
the  gradual  development  of  these  conceptions,  and  thus  facilitating  their 
analysis,  is  a  great  liberator.  It  helps  to  make  us  master  of  ourselves. — 
Not  that  the  genetic  method  is  indispensable.  Many  of  the  great  philosophers 
of  the  past — Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley,  for  example — were  very 
narrowly  informed  upon  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  as  we  now  understand  it,  is  for  the  most  part  a  creation  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Before  that  time  philosophy  had  only  its  chronicles. 
But  this  means  that  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  thinkers  of  earlier 
centuries,  an  advantage  which  we  ought  not  lightly  to  renounce.  Nor  would 
I  say  that  every  thinker  of  to-day  is  equally  in  need  of  historical  study  or 
equally  capable  of  profiting  by  it.  There  are  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  minds  among  us,  and  these  will  doubtless  do  their  best  work  by.the  older 
methods.  Moreover,  the  very  vastness  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  such 
that  it  may  often  do  a  man  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  easy  to  get  swamped 
in  it.  And  yet,  when  all  admissions  are  made,  we  must  say  that  to  pursue 
philosophy  without  the  constant  aid  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  not  to 
live  up  to  the  height  of  our  time. 

Professor  Perry's  criticism  was  to  the  following  effect: 

Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  history  of  which  philos- 
ophy stands  in  need  is  not  its  own  history  but  that  of  its  object — say,  of  Being 
Anatomy,  in  order  to  analyze  the  adult  brain,  studies,  not  the  development  of 
anatomy,  but  the  development  of  the  brain.  Surely  we  must  distinguish 
between  philosophy  and  the  universe.  The  subject-matter  of  philosophy  must 
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be  prior  to  its  history;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  anyone  would  deny  this 
with  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  he  was  saying. 

To  this  I  would  reply: 

The  raw  material  of  fact  is  doubtless  older  than,  and  logically  prior  to, 
philosophy  and  its  history.  But  philosophy  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
raw  material.  The  matter  which  it  has  to  handle  has  been  worked  over  again 
and  again  by  common  sense,  by  previous  philosophy,  and  by  special  sciences 
which  are  themselves  the  products  of  philosophy.1  It  is  thus  not  only  not 
obvious,  but  decidedly  false,  that  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  is  prior 
to  its  history.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  at  the  same  time  an  essential 
part  of  the  history  of  the  process  by  which  that  material  has  assumed  its 
present  form,  and  may  thus  greatly  facilitate  its  present  analysis. 

In  a  lesser  degree  the  like  is  true  of  the  special  sciences;  for  these  too  have 
not  simply  to  handle  a  raw  material.  In  the  common  ruts  of  their  daily 
procedure  they  need  not  stop  to  ask  whence  they  have  come  but  simply  what 
they  have  before  them.  But  in  the  midst  of  great  crises,  such  as  that  in  which 
mathematical  physics  has  recently  been  involved — when  old  interpretations, 
which  long  seemed  to  possess  imperishable  truth,  are  suddenly  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  whole  scientific  cosmos  is  disturbed — at  such  a  time,  when  science 
is  forced  to  be  philosophical,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  science  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  most  useful  solvent  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Witness 
the  great  address  of  Poincare  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  principles  of  mathematical 
physics  (printed  by  Dr.  Halsted  as  an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Science 
and  Hypothesis').  "This  crisis,  in  fact,"  said  Poincare,  "is  not  the  first,  and 
to  understand  it  it  is  important  to  recall  those  which  have  preceded  it;"  and 
went  on  to  give  his  illuminating  account  of  the  development  of  the  science. 
But  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  extreme  cases.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
problems  under  consideration  are  fundamental  to  the  science,  is  the  history 
of  science  important  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The  histories  of  physics  and 
chemistry  and  mathematics  and  medicine  are  not  written  simply  to  amuse  or 
to  edify,  but  to  make  men  free.  The  industrious  investigator  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  development  of  his  principles  and  his  problems  is  in  ten-fold  danger  of 
being  the  slave  of  the  dead  and  not  their  fellow-worker. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  development  which  the  dissector  of  the  brain 
ought  to  study  is  that  of  the  brain  and  not  that  of  anatomy;  he  may  easily 
stand  in  need  of  both — especially  if  he  be  not  a  subaltern,  whose  specific  tasks 
are  set  him  by  his  superiors,  but  a  leader. 

A  word  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  case  of  ethics.     It  was  urged  (by 

1  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  realists — Herbart — 
was  able  to  maintain  with  much  show  of  truth  that  philosophy  is  the  science  of 
concepts:  that  its  business  is  simply  to  analyze  the  concepts  which  it  receives  from 
previous  scientific  or  unscientific  reflection,  laying  bare  the  hidden  contradictions 
of  which  they  are  the  crowded  nests,  and  to  reorganize  them  in  systems  from  which 
(as  a  final  goal)  all  contradiction  shall  have  been  eliminated.  If  this  contention  of 
Herbart  was  not  altogether  just,  it  was  very  nearly  so.  The  part  that  philosophy 
plays  in  the  direct  interpretation  of  fact  is  very  slight. 
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Professor  Ovcrstreet,  as  I  remember)  that  the  evolution  with  which  the  ethicist 
of  to-day  must  be  concerned  is  not  the  evolution  of  ethical  theory  but  the 
evolution  of  morality.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  exceedingly  one-sided  state- 
ment. For  in  ethics,  as  much  as  in  any  other  philosophical  discipline,  the 
broad  questions  of  policy  are  still  to  be  determined:  the  direction  of  interest, 
the  subordination  of  problems,  the  adoption  of  working-hypotheses.  It  has 
not  its  rut  laid  out  for  it,  in  which  it  is  to  advance.  Now  for  the  determination 
of  a  wise  general  policy  it  is  imperative  that  we  be  broad-minded  and  open- 
minded — that  we  do  not  go  to  meet  the  facts  with  a  stiff  and  crude  ready-made 
set  of  conceptions  that  warp  them  in  advance,  but  make  our  conceptions  plastic 
by  critical  analysis.  For  such  analysis  the  history  of  the  conceptions  is  an 
invaluable  instrument.  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  that  spirit  of  self- 
confidence  which  plumes  itself  upon  a  direct  and  untrammeled  study  of  the 
facts,  unprejudiced  by  old  idols  and  unhampered  by  worn-out  controversies. 
For  the  truth  generally  is  that  such  self-confidence  leads  to  the  hide-bound 
service  of  old  idols,  and  that  in  setting  aside  ancient  controversies  it  does 
not  render  itself  superior  to  them. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  Professor  Perry  take  an  opposite  stand  upon  the 
matter?  There  are  two  motives,  it  seems  to  me,  that  have  probably  influenced 
him — and  both  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  first  is  that  he  has  a  con- 
tempt for  pedantry,  for  the  learning  about  learning,  which  has  no  grip  upon 
facts.  Now  it  looks  very  much  as  if,  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  scholars,  the 
history  of  philosophy  has  taken  the  place  of  philosophy,  greatly  to  the  degra- 
dation of  both  philosophy  and  its  history.  Against  this  he  protests,  and  I 
believe  that  he  is  right  in  protesting.  The  second  is  that  in  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  the  history  of  opinions  has  frequently  come  to  be  all  in  all;  so  that 
students  leave  college  with  a  very  fair  notion  (for  example)  of  Berkeley's 
theory  of  general  ideas  or  of  Kant's  theory  of  the  forms  of  space  and  time, 
while  they  have  not  the  shadow  of  an  opinion  of  their  own  upon  either  question. 
Against  this  too  Professor  Perry  protests;  and  he  further  holds  that  the  history 
of  philosophy  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject — that 
the  history  cannot  be  studied  with  great  profit  until  after  the  main  problems 
of  philosophy  have  been  independently  raised  and  discussed.  As  to  the 
validity  of  this  last  contention  I  am  not  certain,  but  there  is  assuredly  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  it.  For  the  rest  I  believe  that  he  is  right.  But  it  is  clear 
that  these  considerations  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  warrant  Professor 
Perry  in  the  extreme  position  which  he  took  in  the  debate  at  Columbia. 
Perhaps  he  said  more  than  he  would  in  a  cool  hour  defend.  I  trust  that  I 
have  not  exaggerated  what  he  said. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  will  be  held  at  Yale  University  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  The  problem  of  "  Ex- 
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istence  and  Value"  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  'Discussion,' 
which  by  vote  of  the  Association,  is  to  extend  over  two  sessions.  In  order 
to  further  the  plan  outlined  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  New  York 
meeting,  the  REVIEW  is  ready  to  publish  articles  on  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  arrangements  already  made 
for  the  subsequent  numbers  of  this  year,  and  with  its  general  policy. 

Professor  Bergson  began  a  series  of  thirty  lectures  at  Columbia  University 
on  February  3. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the  current  philosophical  periodicals: 
MIND,  No.  85:  G.  T.  Ladd,  Rationalism  and  Empiricism;  S.  Alexander, 
Collective  Willing  and  Truth;  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  Alchemy  and  the  Abso- 
lute; G.  H.  Langley,  The  Metaphysical  Method  of  Herbart;  Discussions:  B. 
Russell,  The  Nature  of  Sense- Data. — A  Reply  to  Dr.  Dawes  Hicks;  H.  P. 
Cooke,  Ethics  and  the  New  Intuitionists;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Mysticism  v. 
Intellectualism. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
IX,  26:  The  American  Philosophical  Association's  Discussion:  Norman  Kemp 
Smith,  How  far  is  Agreement  Possible  in  Philosophy?;  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Is 
Agreement  Desirable?;  Karl  Schmidt,  Agreement. 

X,  i:  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  The  Deception  of  the  Senses;  Gregory  D. 
Walcott,  The  Essentials  of  a  First  Course  in  Ethics. 

X,  2:  Arthur  0.  Lovejoy,  On  Some  Novelties  of  the  New  Realism;  C.  I. 
Lewis,  Realism  and  Subjectivism;  Discussion:  Christine  Ladd- Franklin,  The 
Antilogism — An  Emendation. 

THE  MONIST,  XXIII,  i:  Ernst  Mach,  Psychic  and  Organic  Life;  William 
Benjamin  Smith,  Push?  or  Pull?  Contrasted  Views  of  the  Nature  Process; 
Ellen  Bliss  Talbot,  Fichte's  Conception  of  God;  Albert  R.  Chandler,  Tragic 
Effect  in  Sophocles  Analyzed  According  to  the  Freudian  Method;  T.  Proctor 
Hall,  Scientific  Theology;  Aristides  Pratelle,  Atomistic  Dynamism;  Criticisms 
and  Discussions:  B.  H.  Bode,  The  Paradoxes  of  Pragmatism;  Ezra  B.  Crooks, 
Professor  James  and  the  Psychology  of  Religion;  Madame  Clemence  Royer; 
Editor,  Theonomy  (with  reference  to  Dr.  Hall's  "Scientific  Theology"); 
P.  E.  B.  Jourdain,  A  Correction  and  Some  Remarks;  Editor,  The  Mechanistic 
Problem;  Editor,  Wrong  Generalizations  in  Philosophy  (Schopenhauer  and 
Freud). 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  IX,  12:  C.  H.  Cooley,  Valuation  as  a  Social 
Process;  General  Reviews  and  Summaries:  H.  W.  Crane,  Criminal  Psychology. 

X,  i:  General  Reviews  and  Summaries:  E.  F.  Buchner,  Psychological  Prog- 
ress in  1912;  W.  T.  Marvin,  General  Problems:  Mind  and  Body;  H.  C.  War- 
ren,  Terminology;  H.  C.  Warren,  Bibliographical;  H.  W.  Chase,  Consciousness 
and  the  Unconscious;  H.  S.  Langfeld,  Text-Books  and  General  Treatises; 
C.  E.  Seashore,  Apparatus. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XX,  i:  Raymond  Dodge,  Mental  Work: 
A  Study  in  Psycho  Dynamics;  Isabel  R.  Rosanoff  and  A.  J.  Rosanoff,  A 
Study  of  Association  in  Children. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXIV,  i :  Raymond  Dodge,  The 
Refractory  Phase  of  the  Protective  Reflex  Wink;  E.  0.  Finkenbinder,  The 
Curve  of  Forgetting;  Lillien  J.  Martin,  The  Electrical  Supply  and  certain 
additions  to  the  Laboratory  Equipment  in  the  Stanford  University  Laboratory; 
F.  L.  Wells,  Practice  and  the  Work-Curve;  Theodore  L.  Smith,  Paramnesia  in 
Daily  Life;  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  A  Comparison  between  Experimental  Data  and 
Clinical  Results  in  Manic  Depressive  Insanity;  C.  A.  Ruckmich,  The  Use  of 
the  Term  Function  in  English  Text-Books  of  Psychology;  E.  B.  Titchener, 
Professor  Martin  on  the  Perky  Experiments. 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XI,  2:  Viscount  Haldane,  The  Civic  University; 
Bishop  of  Carlyle,  Marriage  and  Divorce;  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  Love  and  the  Law 
in  the  East;  Edward  Thorpe,  Joseph  Priestley;  Principal  Forsyth,  Intellec- 
tualism  and  Faith;  George  Coore,  Modernism  and  the  Catholic  Consciousness; 
Hugh  Walker,  Are  "The  Brains  behind  the  Labour  Revolt"  All  Wrong?; 
C.  G.  Montefiore,  Modern  Judaism  and  the  Messianic  Hope;  D.  F.  Harris, 
Consciousness  as  a  Cause  of  Neural  Activity;  H.  A.  Over  street,  The  Demo- 
cratic Conception  of  God;  R.  S.  Nolan,  Social  Service.  No.  6.  The  Needs 
of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXIII,  2:  R.  M.  Maclver, 
Do  Nations  Grow  Old?;  J.  Laird,  Value  and  Obligation;  H.  B.  Reed,  The 
Combination  versus  the  Consumer;  Charles  W.  Super,  Some  Weak  Points  in 
Ancient  Greek  Ethics;  /.  Dashiell  Stoops,  The  Institutional  Self. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VI,  i :  Henry  S.  Nash,  The  Nature 
and  Definition  of  Religion;  Josiah  Royce,  George  Fox  as  a  Mystic;  Ernest  F. 
Scott,  The  Present  Position  of  New  Testament  Theology;  John  E.  Boodin,  The 
Reinstatement  of  Teleology;  George  Rowland  Dodson,  The  Relation  of  Plato 
to  our  Age  and  to  the  Ages. 

THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XI,  i:  /.  Gresham  Machen, 
Christianity  and  Culture;  /.  Ritchie  Smith,  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  C.  Wistar  Hodge,  The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible;  Louis 
F.  Benson,  Dr.  Watt's  "Renovation  of  Psalmody." 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XVIII,  4:  Julius  Fischer,  Die 
Entstehung  des  Geschmacks  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  unsere  Erkenntnis 
der  Dinge;  Friedrich  Boden,  Der  Glaube  an  das  Bose;  M.  Siems,  Die  ethischen 
Probleme  unter  strikter  Logik;  Kurt  Bernhard,  Die  Relativitat  des  Solipsis- 
mus;  Heinz  Werner,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  logischer  Substitutionen. 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT   FOR   WISSENSCHAFTLICHE    PHILOSOPHIE    UND    SOZI- 

OLOGIE,  XXXVI,  4:  Wilhelm  Burkamp,  Biologische  Bedeutung  des  Erken- 
nens  und  Pragmatismus. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UNO  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
LXIII,  4  u.  5:  G.  Heymans,  In  Sachen  des  psychischen  Monismus  (i.  u.  2. 
Artikel);  Paul  v.  Liebermann  u.  Geza  Revesz,  Experimentelle  Beitrage  zur 
Orthosymphonie  und  zum  Falschhoren;  Paul  v.  Liebermann  u.  Geza  Revesz, 
Uber  eine  besondere  Form  des  Falschhorens  in  tiefen  Lagen. 

LXIII,  6:  Kosta  Todoroff,  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  der  Beziehung  zwischen 
Text  und  Komposition;  Alex  Schackwitz,  Apparat  zur  Aufzeichnung  der 
Augenbewegungen  beim  zusammenhangenden  Lesen  (Nystagmograph). 

KANT-STUDIEN,  XVII,  4:  Friedrich  Kuntze,  Zum  Gedachtnis  an  Henri 
Poincare;  Fritz  Munch,  Das  Problem  der  Geschichtsphilosophie;  Oscar  Ewald, 
Die  deutsche  Philosophie  im  Jahre  1911;  Otto  Baensch,  Textkritisches  zu  E. 
von  Hartmanns  " Kategorienlehre " ;  E.  von  Aster,  Der  I.  Band  des  hand- 
schriftlichen  Nachlasses  Kants;  W.  Reinecke,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Immanuel 
Kant  (Besprechung  der  Konigsberger  Festschrift). 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXXVII,  12:  F.  Le  Dantec,  La  methode  patholo- 
gique  et  le  langage  actuel;  H.  Robet,  La  signification  et  la  valeur  du  pragma- 
tisme;  /.  Peres,  Vers  une  nouvelle  conception  du  temps? 

XXXVIII,  i :  J.  De  Gaultier,  La  morale  en  fonction  de  la  realite;  E.  Boirac, 
Spiritisme  et  Cry  ptopsychie ;  L,  An  eat,  Signes  et  Symboles;  Revue  generate: 
Benrubi,  Le  deuxieme  congres  international  d'education  morale. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XX,  6:  V.  Delbos,  Sur  les  premi- 
eres conceptions  philosophiques  de  Maine  de  Biran;  Ch.  Dunan,  La  nature  de 
1'espace ;  P.  Masson-Oursel,  Esquisse  d'une  theorie  comparee  du  Sorite  ; 
Etudes  Critiques:  A.  Mamelet,  La  philosophic  de  Georg  Simmel. 

REVUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XII,  12:  G.  Melin,  La  famille  et  1'evolution;  A. 
Dies,  La  question  Hippocratique  (second  article). 

XIII,  i:  J.  Pacheu,  L'amour  mystique  decrit  et  chante  par  Jacopone  de 
Todi;  G.  Melin,  La  famille  et  1'evolution  (second  article);  /.  Bulliot,  Faut-il 
changer  1'orientation  de  la  Neo-Scolastique  ? ;  E.  Baron,  A  Propos  de  1'ideal- 
isme  anglais  contemporain. 

REVUE  NEO-SCOLASTIQUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIX,  No.  76:  /.  Laminne, 
Le  principe  de  contradiction  et  le  principe  de  causalite;  H.  Lebrun,  Neo- 
Darwinisme  et  Neo-Lamarckisme;  D.  Nys,  Le  monisme;  /.  Lemaire,  L'objet 
de  la  cosmologie;  Programme  des  cours  de  1'Institut  superieur  de  Philosophie 
&  Louvain  (Annee  academique  1912-1913);  Agostino  Gemelli,  Une  orientation 
nouvelle  de  la  neo-scolastique ;  M.  De  Wulf,  Le  mouvement  neo-scolastique ; 
M.  De  Wulf,  Necrologie.  L.  de  Lantsheere. 

RIVISTA  DI  FILOSOFIA,  IV,  5:  Roberto  Ardigb,  Le  forme  ascendenti  della 
realitel  come  cosa  e  come  azione  e  i  diritti  veri  dello  spirito;  A.  Aliotta,  I 
gradi  della  liberta  morale;  Balbino  Giuliano,  II  Pensiero  e  1'Assoluto;  Ben- 
venuto  Donati,  II  valore  della  guerra  e  la  filosofia  di  Eraclito;  Franz  Weiss, 
Note  critiche  alia  "Filosofia  della  spirito"  di  Benedetto  Croce. 
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NEW  AIMS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.1 


^HERE  are  few  sciences  so  problematic,  so  much  discussed, 

especially   in   our   times,   as   is   psychology.     Not   only 

psychology's  own  representatives,  but  also  every  philosopher 

and  the  most  eminent  investigators  in  neighboring  fields  are 

deeply  interested  in  its  aims  and  tendencies. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  actual  purposes  and  activity  of 
modern  psychology,  we  must  examine  the  situation,  particularly 
in  America  and  in  Germany.  From  the  beginning  of  modern 
scientific  psychology  Americans  have  played  an  important  and 
effective  part.  It  was  at  Leipzig,  as  you  know,  that  Wundt, 
my  venerable  teacher,  established  the  first  laboratory  for  ex- 
perimental psychology.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  the  first  assistant  and  cooperator  with  Wundt  in  this 
German  laboratory  was  my  distinguished  colleague  of  Columbia 
University,  Professor  James  McKeen  Cattell.  In  the  following 
years  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  American  students  and 
investigators  were  found  working  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tories of  German  universities.  They  have  cooperated  in  the 
development  of  our  young  science.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  same  men  are  now  representing  psychology  in  the  universities 
of  their  country.  The  first  special  professorship  in  psychology 
in  the  world  was  established  in  the  United  States  and  held  by 
Professor  Cattell.  At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  can 
boast  of  possessing  a  more  extensive  system  of  psychological 
research  and  especially  of  psychological  instruction  than  any 
other  country.  As  regards  original  investigations,  the  most 
valuable  work  of  American  psychologists  hitherto,  I  think,  has 

1  Inaugural  address  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Columbia  University. 
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been  done  in  animal  and  social  psychology,  in  psychological 
pedagogy  and  some  other  lines  of  applied  psychology. 

Among  the  manifold  cultural  interrelations  between  America 
and  Germany,  those  of  psychology  are  of  the  closest  and  most 
prolific  of  results.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  fatherland  of 
Herbart,  Helmholtz,  Fechner,  and  the  country  of  William  James, 
Ladd,  Mark  Baldwin,  Stanley  Hall  and  Titchener,  are  in  the 
forefront  of  modern  scientific  psychology.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  generally,  American  psychologists  are  more  con- 
versant with  the  history,  the  results,  and  the  actual  tendencies 
of  German  psychology  than  are  the  Germans  themselves  with 
the  extensive,  enterprising,  and  original  work  done  by  American 
psychologists.  The  international  exchange  of  university  teachers 
has,  I  think,  its  chief  purpose  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  more  complete  scientific  reciprocity  between  two  cultivated 
nations.  I  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  Columbia  for  some  months,  and  the  honor  offered 
me  by  this  famous  university  of  becoming  one  of  her  faculty  of 
philosophy.  My  dominating  motive  has  been  to  cooperate, 
in  a  small  way,  in  the  reciprocity  of  science;  above  all,  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  psychological  tendencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  understand  modern  psychology  without  taking 
into  account  its  relation  to  sister  sciences;  these  having  been 
earlier  differentiated  from  philosophy,  their  common  mother, 
are  on  the  whole  methodically  better  consolidated.  Especially 
must  we  consider  psychology's  interrelation  with  the  natural 
sciences.  As  a  residuum  of  the  animistic  and,  at  the  same  time, 
objectifying  naturalistic  character  of  primitive  thought,  in  the 
prescientific  era,  we  notice  a  confusion  between  psychological 
and  physical  problems.  The  outgrowing  of  this  uncritical  manner 
of  thinking  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  scientific 
psychology  as  well  as  to  that  of  pure  natural  science.  This 
decisive  progress  of  scientific  differentiation  was  prepared  for 
by  a  consciously  mechanical  comprehension  of  reality  in  physics. 
It  was  accomplished  (with  the  continuous  cooperation  of  epis- 
temology)  through  modern  physiology,  which  adapted  the 
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principles  of  mechanical  theory  to  the  life  processes,  and  con- 
sequently carried  them  on  through  their  methodical  investigation. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  productive  influence  of 
natural  science  upon  psychology  was  along  three  main  lines. 
First:  physical  theory  continually  formed  a  model  of  exactitude 
of  formulated  results  and  of  systematic  conclusiveness.  Secondly : 
the  cognate  biological  sciences  gave  to  psychology  an  unprece- 
dented acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Thirdly:  physiology  in  particular  instructed 
psychology  in  the  use  of  the  newly  developed  exact  methods  of 
experimentation  and  measurement.  These  influences  exerted 
by  the  natural  sciences  have  been  so  deep,  and  the  necessary  op- 
position against  the  exaggerations  of  metaphysical  speculation 
has  been  so  common  with  these  sister  disciplines,  that  finally  all 
difference  between  psychology  and  natural  science  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. The  striking  results  of  brain  physiology  and  pathology 
led  many  thinkers  to  a  confounding  of  the  undoubted  physiological 
conditions  of  all  psychic  life  with  the  psychic  processes  themselves, 
and  ultimately,  to  denying  the  reality  of  these  most  immediately 
given  facts.  The  positivistic  tendency  to  pure  experience  passed 
into  materialism,  a  very  old  form  of  metaphysics.  On  the  other 
hand,  physical  theory,  as  a  model,  assisted  psychology  in  eli- 
minating her  numerous  non-scientific  elements  and  in  discovering 
her  peculiar  task.  This  task  is  to  analyze  (as  completely  as 
possible)  the  immediately  given  concrete  phenomena,  to  de- 
termine their  conditional  relations  and  to  combine  them  in  the 
form  of  a  system  of  empirical  laws. 

Herbart  sketched  his  mathematically  formulated  statics  and 
mechanics  of  what  he  called  "representations."  This  first 
closed  system  of  psychology  was  based  upon  a  small  number  of 
fundamental  concepts,  plainly  formed  after  the  pattern  of  physical 
theory.  Herbart's  psychic  elements  (the  '  representations, 
which  were  to  "press"  and  "raise"  and  suppress  each  other) 
are  conceived  in  a  conscious  analogy  to  physical  atoms  and  their 
movements.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  British  and  German  psychologists  dominated 
by  the  influence  of  physical  theory.  I  refer  to  the  conception, 
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"idea,"  "representative  force"  and  "association,"  which  some 
British  thinkers  hold  to  be  exactly  correlative  to  the  gravitation 
of  masses. 

The  systematic  completeness  of  Herbart's  doctrine  was  due 
more  to  metaphysical  speculation  and  mathematical  imagination 
than  to  inductive  investigation.  Therefore,  his  system  as  such 
had  to  break  down,  though  a  great  deal  of  its  content  remained 
as  a  stimulus  for  future  psychology  and  its  pedagogical  ap- 
plications. 

At  a  later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  scientific  knowledge, 
Theodor  Fechner,  originally  a  physicist,  laid  the  foundation  of 
psychophysics.  He  started  from  some  important  results  of 
experiment  and  measurement  concerning  the  minimum  increase 
of  physical  stimulus  necessary  to  produce  a  just  perceptible 
difference  of  sensation.  But  the  systematic  form  of  his  doctrine, 
again,  was  due  primarily  to  a  metaphysical  generalization  of  these 
elements,  after  the  pattern  of  mathematical  physics. 

Wundt  and  his  co-laborers  had  to  transform  this  apparently 
systematic  psychophysics  into  an  inconclusive  number  of  cor- 
related methods  of  psychological  experimentation.  They  also 
developed  upon  Fechner's  empirical  basis  a  special  discipline, 
lying  on  the  borderline  of  general  psychology,  namely  psycho- 
physiology.  Since  this  time  the  thorough  discussions  and 
minute  investigations  of  scientific  psychologists  show  a  general 
tendency  to  relate  their  researches  in  a  more  indirect,  interme- 
diated, and  by  far  more  critical  manner,  to  natural  science. 

The  delusion  that  one  could  determine  constant  psychic 
elements  (like  physical  atoms)  was  gradually  relegated  to  the 
background.  Fechner's  hope  of  arriving  at  a  short  mathe- 
matical formula  for  the  general  relation  between  all  psychic 
processes  and  their  physical  concomitants  was  given  up.  In  the 
place  of  these  premature  attempts,  there  grew  up  an  unbiased 
investigation  of  the  totality  of  real  psychic  phenomena  and  their 
physiological,  as  well  as  physical,  conditions. 

The  first  leaders  in  this  movement  were  physicians,  well  versed 
in  the  progress  of  general  physiology  and  nervous  pathology. 
Most  of  them  were  also  critically  well-trained  philosophers,  com- 
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prehending  the  essential  distinction  between  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  and  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  regard  to  the 
same  facts. 

Natural  science,  including  physiology,  has  to  abstract  from 
all  psychic  qualities  and  relations  as  such.  Natural  science 
must  construct  a  conceptual  system  of  objective  reality,  as  if  it 
were  quite  independent  of  any  individual's  consciousness.  Psy- 
chology, on  the  contrary,  is  obliged  to  complement  this  conscious 
onesidedness.  Its  task  is  to  observe  and  to  compare  the  concrete 
phenomena  of  psychic  process  as  such,  in  all  their  manifesta- 
tions, to  analyze  them  with  utmost  refinement,  and  to  determine, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  their  inner  relations  to  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  these  tasks  have  been  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  exactitude  in  the  field  of  the  sensory  perceptions. 
Here  we  notice  the  most  direct  and  fruitful  influences  of  natural 
science.  Advancing  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  deepened  insight  into  the  complexity 
of  the  corresponding  psychic  processes,  including  the  so-called 
'simple'  impressions,  ideas  or  representations  of  the  older  psy- 
chology. And  above  all  (Wundt  having  been  the  assistant  of 
Helmholtz),  the  new  experimental  methods  of  the  physiology 
of  the  senses  were  progressively  translated  into  a  psychological 
analysis  of  all  kinds  of  sensory  perceptions. 

The  experimental  method,  that  powerful  instrument  of  the 
systematic  variation  of  conditions,  once  approved  in  this  com- 
paratively easily  accessible  province,  has  gradually  been  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  other  psychic  processes,  more  mediately  related 
to  sensations,  such  as  the  apprehension  of  time  and  space,  the 
different  kinds  of  memory  and  apperception,  attention,  and  the 
simplest  forms  of  voluntary  action. 

With  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  circulation,  of  respiration 
and  of  muscle  activity  (including  that  of  speaking)  special  ex- 
perimental methods  were  worked  out;  these  we  call  methods  of 
expression.  Here  we  use  the  exactly  observed  changes  of  bodily 
processes,  only  as  characteristic  symptoms  of,  and  as  controlling, 
the  coincident  complex  feelings  and  higher  mental  processes. 

For   such    psychological    purposes   the   original    methods   of 
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physiology  must  be  more  and  more  enlarged  and  modified.  The 
newest  attempts  at  systematically  varying  and  objectively  con- 
trolling functions  of  learning,  of  aesthetic  apperception,  of 
thinking  and  enunciation,  of  emotion  and  of  voluntary  decision, 
— all  such  investigations  are  widely  different  from  the  physical 
and  chemical  methods  of  physiology.  Their  relation  to  Fechner's 
psychophysic  is  a  very  intermediated  one.  The  seductive  and 
ambiguous  aim  of  directly  measuring  psychic  facts  like  physical 
quantities,  by  means  of  a  constant  unit,  has  been  replaced  by 
many  forms  of  indirect  measurement. 

Whenever  determinable  psychic  changes  can  now  be  definitely 
coordinated  with  physical  stimuli  or  bodily  concomitants,  these 
objective  processes  are  being  quantitatively  determined.  Espe- 
cially their  time  relations  can  be  ascertained  by  chronological 
methods  (which  in  the  main  are  due  to  American  psychologists). 
Furthermore,  we  try  to  order  all  comparable  psychic  facts  into 
series,  whose  terms  can  be  counted  by  ordinals.  Above  all,  we 
eliminate  the  numerous  unknown  factors  which  enter  into  every 
psychological  investigation  by  an  elaboration  of  the  results  of 
systematically  repeated  observations,  according  to  the  rules  of 
probability. 

In  this  direction,  with  American  investigators  again  in  the 
foreground,  the  limits  of  quantitative  determination  have  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  experimental  analysis. 
I  allude  to  the  statistical  comparison  and  compilation  of  the  most 
highly  complex  mental  facts  and  the  determining  of  numerical 
correlations  between  psychic  functions,  with  the  structure  and 
causal  connections  of  which  we  are  as  yet  to  a  great  extent  un- 
acquainted. 

The  increasing  use  of  exact  statistical  methods  in  psychology 
makes  untenable  some  of  the  generalized  confusions  concerning 
methodical  relations  to  natural  science.  Indeed,  more  essentially 
than  to  the  procedures  of  physics  and  physiology,  these  modern 
methods  are  related  to  those  developed  in  the  systematic  di- 
visions of  some  humanistic  sciences,  such  as  political  economy, 
demography,  criminology  and  linguistics. 

These  special  sciences  of  civilization  are  no  less  empirical  than 
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are  the  pure  natural  sciences;  and  although  the  experimental 
method  is  impossible  in  these  investigations,they  are  nevertheless 
reaching  a  higher  stage  of  exactitude  than  that  attained  for 
example  by  some  parts  of  physiology. 

The  historian  who  characterizes  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  give  a  prominent  place,  not  only  to  the 
biological  sciences,  but  also  to  the  development  of  cultural  history 
and  related  humanistic  sciences,  a  development  undreamed  of 
in  the  era  preceding,  and  therefore  assigned  no  place  in  Kant's 
theory  of  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  important  bases  of  this  humanistic  development 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thought  of  the  leading  idealistic  philos- 
ophers of  the  Romantic  period, — who  also  prepared  the  way  for 
the  biological  doctrine  of  evolution.  For  example,  we  have 
Hegel's  fruitful  contributions  to  the  history  of  law,  religions,  arts 
and  philosophy,  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt's  basic  studies  in  com- 
parative linguistics,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  comprehensive 
ideas  and  the  pioneer  plans  of  Herder,  who  anticipated  many 
lines  of  more  modern  humanistic  science.  However,  soon  after 
Hegel,  we  notice  also  in  this  field  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
overworked  metaphysical  speculation.  Here  this  positivistic 
reaction  took  the  form  of  "historism,"  according  to  which  the 
historical  treatment  of  mental  development  was  alone  scientific. 

But  even  the  advancement  of  the  history  of  language,  of 
religion,  of  economy,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  cultural  life, 
made  possible  the  origin  of  new  scientific,  but  non-historical, 
problems. 

Comparative  linguistics  formulated  empirical  laws  for  the 
changes  of  consonants  and  of  the  meanings  of  words.  In  an 
analogous  manner  most  of  the  other  so-called  historical  sciences 
developed  a  systematic  branch;  transcending  merely  temporal 
determination  of  individual  facts,  they  began  to  search  after 
abstract  relations  of  necessity,  of  a  more  or  less  general  validity. 
These  theoretical  attempts  in  the  special  humanistic  sciences 
show,  interwoven  with  sundry  philosophical  and  teleological 
elements,  the  growing  influences  of  contemporary  or  earlier 
psychology. 
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Since  1860,  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  at  Berlin,  linguists  as  well 
as  philosophers,  have  been  issuing  their  Zeitschrift  fur  Volker- 
psychologie,  where  a  large  amount  of  material,  particularly  con- 
cerning languages,  comparative  religion  and  customs,  was  inter- 
preted by  Herbartian  psychology. 

Ethnology,  the  youngest  division  of  history,  is  obliged  to  fill 
up  by  interpolation  the  large  gaps  in  her  documents  and  tra- 
dition ;  consequently  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  the 
general  history  of  civilization,  ethnology  must  feel  the  need  of 
theoretical  considerations  concerning  the  generic  structure  and 
development  of  the  human  mind.  The  profound  Adolf  Bastian 
(who  is  rightly  called  the  "father  of  scientific  ethnology")  con- 
ceived as  insufficient  the  merely  historical  collection  of  facts  and 
materials,  and  no  less  so  the  mere  accumulation  of  physical 
measurements,  in  anthropology.  Ethnology,  he  said,  is  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  "lumber-room."  At  the  same  time  this 
connoisseur  in  almost  all  human  civilizations  could  not  content 
himself  with  the  aprioristic  constructions  of  idealistic  or  material- 
istic philosophy,  in  which  he  was  well  versed.  His  conclusion 
was  that  psychology  had  been  neglected.  Psychology  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  He  demanded  a  naturalistic  psychology  as 
the  basis  of  ethnology.  On  the  other  hand,  from  comparative 
ethnology  he  (very  rightly,  as  I  think)  hoped  most  for  a  scientific, 
that  is,  a  naturalistic,  treatment  of  psychology.  These  terms, 
'  Naturwissenschaft,'  '  naturwissenschaftliche  Behandlung,'  cor- 
respond to  the  positivistic  tendencies  of  the  era ;  they  are  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  'empirical,'  'methodically  inductive,'  'non- 
metaphysical.'  What  Bastian  himself  elaborated  under  the 
terms  of  "elementary  thoughts"  or  "ideas  of  peoples,"  were, 
in  part,  well  founded  psychological  generalizations,  mixed  up 
with  more  or  less  conscious  rationalistic  constructions.  However, 
among  the  special  humanistic  sciences  the  call  for  psychological 
interpretation  has  never  died  out. 

Linguistics  have  been  more  and  more  obedient  to  the  necessity 
of  analytically  observing  the  processes  of  living  speech,  and  of 
comparing  them  with  the  analysis  of  written  documents.  Also 
in  the  relatively  peripheral  field  of  phonetics  the  psychological 
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conditions  of  the  phenomena  are  demanding  no  less  attention 
than  are  the  physiological.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  permit 
of  experimentation  and  measurement,  which  in  this  case,  as  we 
saw,  belong  to  the  methods  of  expression.  The  sciences  of  the 
arts  came  in  contact  with  the  psychological  divisions  of  aesthetics 
and  sociology.  Jurisprudence  discovered  the  psychological 
problems  of  criminality,  as  well  as  those  of  evidence,  the  latter 
forming  only  a  specialization  of  the  general  subject  of  the  psy- 
chology of  testimony.  Political  economy,  dissatisfied  with  the 
old  rationalistic  constructions  regarding  the  economic  individual 
and  his  abstract  faculties,  began  to  analyze  the  psychological 
content  of  its  fundamental  concepts,  such  as  value,  needs,  ap- 
preciation, parsimony,  industriousness.  Karl  Biicher's  com- 
parative studies  on  rhythm  and  labor,  and  his  genetic  theory 
concerning  the  typical  stages  of  all  economical  life  are  essentially 
psychological. 

The  general  history  of  civilization,  continually  enlarging  the 
field  of  its  objects,  became  particularly  interested  in  the  functional 
interrelations  of  the  manifold  cultural  tendencies  of  every  era; 
in  our  day  it  has  become  so  impregnated  with  psychological  ideas, 
that  some  of  its  representatives,  like  Lamprecht,  are  defining 
it  as  applied  psychology.  With  this  goes  the  danger  of  obscuring 
the  fundamental  methodological  differences  between  history 
and  its  auxiliary  sciences  of  laws.  Nevertheless  the  development 
of  non-historical,  systematic  tendencies  among  the  sciences  of 
civilization  on  the  whole  proved  very  fruitful,  even  for  history. 

As  regards  ethnology,  the  suggestions  of  Bastian  were  taken 
up  by  an  increasing  number  of  investigators;  among  them  the 
psychologist  Theodor  Waitz,  editor  of  the  first  encyclopaedic 
"anthropology  of  primitive  peoples,"  unfortunately  was  not  the 
most  eminent. 

Generally  speaking,  scientific  psychologists  hitherto  have  re- 
mained very  reserved  in  the  face  of  all  such  psychological  demands 
and  suggestive  conclusions  of  the  humanistic  sciences.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  curious  fact  seems  to  be  (aside  from  the 
traditional  relation  of  psychology  with  natural  science)  the 
impossibility  of  treating  the  majority  of  culture  problems  by 
proper  methods  of  experimentation  and  measurement. 
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The  ascertained  results  of  these  methods,  their  enduring  value 
for  all  training  in  psychological  thinking  and  research,  has  led 
many  of  the  most  exact  investigators  to  the  mistake  of  identifying 
experimental  with  scientific  or  even  empirical  psychology  as 
such. 

It  has  been  proved  that  several  lines  of  applied  individual 
psychology  admit  to  a  large  extent  of  experimental  treatment: 
in  particular,  the  pedagogical,  and  the  comparative  branches  of 
psychopathology  and  animal  psychology.  In  these  zealously 
cultivated  fields  (with  the  prominent  cooperation  of  American 
scholars),  modern  experimental  psychology  has  considerably 
broadened  its  territory.  However,  even  the  results  of  genetic 
comparison  (together  with  the  converging  conclusions  and 
authorized  requirements  of  the  neighboring  humanistic  sciences) , 
are  urging  psychology  to  break  consciously  and  methodically  the 
individualistic  limits  of  all  laboratory  work.  It  is  true  that, 
until  recent  years,  exact  psychological  results  have  been  elabor- 
ated only  by  an  experimental  examination  of  adult  civilized 
individuals.  All  other  directions  of  psychological  research  are 
retarded  by  the  lack  of,  or  by  the  limitations  placed  upon, 
reliable  immediate  introspection.  But  we  have  learned  gradually 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  statistical  and  other  comparative 
methods,  the  conclusions  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  advancing 
results  of  experimental  analysis. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  general  and  important  results 
of  experimental  analysis  that  every  psychic  phenomenon,  even 
the  most  simple,  depends  not  only  upon  actual  conditions,  but 
also  upon  the  after-effects  of  determinable  past  experience. 
Thus  already  the  classical  methods  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation themselves  are  leading  to  the  systematic  limitations 
of  experimental  psychology. 

The  ever  changing  genetic  conditions  of  all  psychic  processes 
and  the  intimate  fusion  of  their  effects  with  those  of  actual  cir- 
cumstances, constitute  a  characteristic  trait  of  all  psychic  life. 
Herein  lies  the  essential  reason  why  the  psychic  can  not  be 
reduced  to  constant  and  qualitatively  equal  elements  such  as 
physical  atoms,  but  only  to  a  system  of  purely  functional  re- 
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lations  and  ultimately  of  functional  laws.  Now,  the  majority 
of  these  genetic  conditions  as  such  can  not  be  sufficiently  varied 
by  experimentation,  in  an  exact  sense  of  the  word.  They  have 
to  be  investigated  by  series  of  compared  observations  of  numerous 
cases  and  individuals,  normal  as  well  as  abnormal,  animal  as 
well  as  human.  And  the  comparative  psychological  study  of 
the  human  mind  must  be  carried  on  at  all  stages  of  mental  and 
cultural  development.  The  genetic  structure  of  human  con- 
sciousness is  really  an  historical  one,  that  is  to  say,  funda- 
mentally dependent  upon  every  individual's  interrelations  with 
other  individuals  and  upon  the  past  of  their  civilization.  These 
social-genetic  or  cultural  conditions  admit  still  less  of  experi- 
mental method  than  do  those  of  the  individual. 

Experimental  method  always  consists  in  a  voluntary,  syste- 
matic variation  of  conditions.  Experiment  can  help  us — e.  g., 
in  the  psychology  of  music — to  discover  some  social-genetic  con- 
ditions as  existing  and  disturbing  laboratory  results;  it  can  not 
sufficiently  analyze  them  as  such,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand their  own  relations  of  law. 

Experimental  psychology  is  individual,  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  purely  morphological, — that  is,  separated  from  genetic 
knowledge.  This  is  the  case,  not  by  the  reason  of  a  predilection 
for  individual  peculiarities  and  differences  or  non-evolutional 
facts,  but  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  conceptually  eliminate 
the  social-genetic  conditions  of  all  real  psychic  life  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  abstract  from  them. 

This  elimination  and  abstraction  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished only  in  the  case  of  the  peripheral  phenomena.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  result  of  experimentation,  we  possess  a  general 
and  also  a  differential  psychology  of  the  sensory  functions  and 
those  most  closely  related  to  them.  And  yet  the  total  psychic 
experience,  being  a  unit,  is  conditioned,  in  all  its  concrete  ap- 
pearances, by  the  higher  functions  of  feeling,  evaluation,  volition, 
thinking.  There  is  a  healthful  tendency  in  our  time,  caused  by 
practical  efforts  at  application,  and  also  by  the  critical  need, 
to  subject  these  higher  and  more  complex  psychic  functions  in 
particular  to  a  purely  scientific  analysis  and  exact  determination. 
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The  more  we  progress  in  this  direction,  the  more  we  meet  with 
genetic  conditions  of  a  social  character.  The  psychological  pro- 
cedure here  can  not  consist,  as  some  experimenters  contend,  in 
a  mere  modification  of  the  classical  methods  of  experiment  and 
measurement,  with  some  indulgence  of  exactitude.  These 
invaluable  methods  must  be  complemented  by  the  more  direct 
and  intermediate  comparative  investigations  of  a  consciously 
social-genetic  psychology.  In  order  to  remain  purely  scientific 
and  to  become  more  and  more  exact  these  investigations  must 
be  systematically  and  critically  related  to  the  compared  results 
of  all  special,  humanistic  sciences  of  civilization,  including  the 
purely  historical. 

Up  to  the  present  the  most  important  and  hopeful  contributions 
in  this  field  have  been  given  us,  I  think,  in  Wundt's  so-called 
Volkerpsychologie  or  psychology  of  peoples.  Basing  his  work 
directly  (too  directly,  perhaps)  on  the  results  of  comparative 
linguistics  and  mythology,  he  sketches,  not  historical  char- 
acteristics of  different  languages  or  civilizations,  but  a  psy- 
chological analysis  and  genetic  theory  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant directions  in  the  development  of  human  civilization. 
Particularly,  in  opposition  to  earlier  sociology,  he  tries  to  trace 
these  lines  of  development  continuously  back  to  their  most 
primitive  forms,  as  found  in  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization 
historically  known  from  modern  ethnography. 

To  be  sure  this  basic  work  of  Wundt  is  as  yet  partly  interwoven 
with  metaphysical  presuppositions,  and  dominated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  predetermined  results  of  his  own  general  psychology. 
It  has,  however,  been  the  starting  point  of  many  useful  inves- 
tigations and  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  related  humanistic 
sciences.  Since  ethnology,  in  particular,  is  on  the  point  of 
reforming  all  her  older  sister-sciences,  involving  at  the  same  time 
many  psychological  prejudices,  we  are  again  confronted  with 
the  old  rationalistic  alternative:  whether  culture  changes  and 
correspondences  are  due  to  repeated,  individual  'invention'  or 
to  historical  perpetuation,  especially  to  the  handing  down  from 
people  to  people.  (And  indeed,  modern  ethnology  proves  to  us 
an  increasing  number  of  true,  or  probable,  historical  relations, 
even  between  primitive  peoples.) 
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From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  problem  is  badly 
put.  Really  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  fact,  but  rather  one  of 
point  of  view  and  method.  Every  cultural  phenomenon  depends 
on  historical  as  well  as  upon  actual,  on  social  as  well  as  upon 
individual,  conditions.  And  every  so-called  perpetuation  of 
culture  elements — which  therefore,  never  remain  unchanged — 
implies  psychological  problems  too,  problems  which  transcend 
all  historical  aims.  They  are  already  implied  in  historical  in- 
vestigation, especially  as  regards  primitive  civilizations.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  same  facts,  the  final  ends  of  psychology  remain 
distinct  from  those  of  historical  purpose.  It  is  the  task  of 
history  to  elaborate  mental  as  well  as  physical  facts  in  their 
individuality,  as  they  occur  but  once,  determined  by  concrete 
relations  of  time  and  space.  On  the  contrary,  psychology  de- 
scribes and  analyzes  the  whole  realm  of  psychic  phenomena  in 
search  of  their  dominating  empirical  laws,  which,  like  the  laws  of 
physical  nature,  are  valid  whenever  and  wherever  the  determined 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Psychology  is  working  out  a  system  of  abstract  determinations 
of  more  or  less  general  validity,  so  that  it  may  conceptually  order 
the  facts  belonging  to  the  inner  side  of  experience.  Psychology 
is  a  law-seeking  science  like  the  non-historical  parts  of  natural 
science.  The  system  of  theoretical  physics  remains  a  methodical 
model  for  general  psychology. 

But  the  ideal  system  of  psychological  theory  can  not  be 
reached  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  physical, — and  not  so 
directly,  so  immediately,  as  the  worthy  investigators  of  the 
nineteenth  century  might  imagine.  A  complete  scientific  com- 
prehension of  the  psychic  life  must  systematically  include  a 
genetic  theory  of  civilization.  Psychology  is  striving  to  approach, 
gradually,  this  noble  end  of  great  scientific  as  well  as  philosophical 
moment. 

In  this  struggle  modern  psychology  is  confederated  not  only 
with  the  natural,  but  also,  potentially  at  least,  with  the  humanistic 
sciences.  Both  are  serving  it  reciprocally  as  auxiliary  sciences. 
As  regards  the  humanistic  sciences,  the  psychological  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  carried  further  than  in  Wundt's  psychology  of 
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peoples,  must  shatter  the  conventional  division  of  scientific  work. 
All  the  fundamental  problems  of  social-genetic  psychology,  such 
as  that  of  the  beginnings  of  music  and  other  arts,  or  that  of  the 
evolution  of  human  labor,  are  to  be  interrelated  with  the  com- 
pared results  of  Several  special  sciences. 

It  is  unproductive  and  even  dangerous  to  hold  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  scientific  disciplines  as  eternal  categories.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  French  mathematician  Poincar£  remarks, 
all  sciences  are  growing,  particularly  in  their  boundary-provinces. 
What  is  here  indispensable  is  that  we  maintain  the  functional 
or  methodical  character,  the  final  ends  and  the  specific  methods 
of  every  science.  At  present,  psychology  especially  tries  to 
strengthen  the  cooperation  of  several  systematically  related 
sciences,  and  to  profit  by  this  increasing  interrelation. 

In  any  case,  we  see  that  psychology  herself — in  her  own 
peculiar  manner — is  obliged  to  take  conscious  account  of  the 
history  of  the  mind  no  less  than  of  its  physical  conditions. 

FELIX  KRUEGER. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HALLE-WITTENBERG. 


MIND  AS  FORM   AND   AS  ACTIVITY. 

HHE  belief  that  the  problem  of  consciousness  can  be  attacked 
-^-  directly,  apart  from  the  constant  and  overshadowing 
dominance  of  epistemology,  and  that  such  an  attack  may  yield 
results  that  are  fruitful  for  metaphysics — this  belief  has  produced 
much  that  is  most  vigorous  and  fresh  in  contemporary  thought. 
The  novel  element  in  the  New  Realism  would  seem  to  be  the 
relational  theory  of  consciousness  which  it  implies,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  say,  which  is  implied  by  it.  The  meta- 
physics of  Bergson  as  well  as  other  doctrines  of  Temporalism 
are  in  the  first  instance  doctrines  of  consciousness  which  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  and  are  not  the  result  of  a  prior  epistemo- 
logical  analysis.  It  is,  again,  through  a  direct  study  of  con- 
sciousness and  not  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  epistemology 
that  McDougall  invites  us  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives 
of  Parallelism  and  a  soul  theory.  The  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  contrast  two  radically  different  ways  of  approaching 
the  problem  of  consciousness,  to  inquire  what  the  presuppositions 
of  these  two  methods  are,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
adequate. 

A  fact  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  about  the 
alignment  of  certain  metaphysical  doctrines,  in  respect  to  the 
problem  of  consciousness,  will  provide  us  with  a  convenient 
starting  point.  Two  such  seemingly  different  philosophies  as 
Hegelian  Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  New  Realism  or 
James's  Radical  Empiricism  on  the  other  hand  apparently  issue 
in  almost  identical  assertions  about  consciousness.  Both  philo- 
sophical views  insist  that  consciousness  can  be  approached  and 
defined  only  by  means  of  objective  contents,  that  consciousness 
reveals  itself  not  as  a  unique  substance  or  activity  possessing  an 
integral  life  of  its  own,  but  as  a  specific  sort  of  relation  in  which 
objective  situations  and  processes  come  to  stand  to  one  another. 
Both  Absolute  Idealism  and  the  New  Realism  defend  in  truth 
a  relational  theory  of  consciousness.  There  are,  of  course,  suf- 
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ficient  differences  between  the  two  philosophies,  but  those  dif- 
ferences concern  the  sort  of  relation  amongst  the  objects  or 
contents  with  which  consciousness  is  identified  rather  than  the 
question  as  to  whether  consciousness  possesses  any  being  or 
life  of  its  own. 

Exception  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  this  assertion  of  kinship, 
and  with  equal  indignation  from  both  parties  concerned.  That 
the  assertion  is  not  wholly  unfounded,  however,  will  readily  be 
seen  when  one  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  statements  about 
consciousness  which  writers  belonging  to  both  schools  have 
defended.  In  the  first  place,  both  Absolute  Idealism  and  the 
New  Realism  discard  as  illusory  or  as  in  any  case  utterly  confused 
and  metaphysically  valueless  all  introspective  reports  about  an 
inner  world  of  conscious  processes.  In  the  second  place,  both 
philosophies  define  consciousness  in  terms  of  a  totality  of  known 
contents  or  objects,  so  that,  in  both  cases,  the  whole  stuff  of 
consciousness  is  borrowed  from  the  side  of  such  objective  con- 
tents. Both  philosophies  tend  in  varying  degrees,  and  more  or 
less  explicitly,  to  espouse  Intellectualism,  that  is,  to  suppose  that 
consciousness  is  primarily  cognitive  in  its  function.  Let  us 
proceed  to  these  two  points  in  turn. 

The  Hegelian  reduction  of  psychology  to  metaphysics  rests 
essentially  on  the  conviction  that  no  conscious  process,  no  idea, 
possesses  any  determinate  structure  or  meaning  apart  from  the 
objects  or  contents  in  which  it  is  expressed  and  revealed.  So 
strict  indeed  is  the  correspondence  between  the  activity  of  the 
subject  and  the  organized  world  of  known  objects  in  which  that 
activity  manifests  itself,  that  it  is  quite  indifferent  which  set  of 
terms  one  uses.  Let  there  be  any  failure  of  correspondence  here, 
let  there  be  any  inner  consciousness  which  is  not  definable  as  a 
world  of  related  objects, — or  on  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  any 
objects  which  possess  a  core  of  being  that  is  not  the  expression  of 
the  synthetic  activity  of  the  subject,  and, — so  the  defence  of 
Absolute  Idealism  runs — the  absurdity  of  Subjectivism  or  Ag- 
nostic Realism  is  upon  you.  No  recent  defender  of  Absolute 
Idealism  has  set  this  forth  from  more  points  of  view  and  more 
insistently  than  has  Green.  For  the  idealist,  says  Green, 
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"neither  of  the  two  correlata  (i.  e.,  the  subject  and  the  object 
in  knowledge)  has  any  reality  apart  from  the  other.  The  object, 
for  instance,  may  be  known,  under  one  of  the  manifold  relations 
which  it  involves,  as  matter,  but  it  is  only  so  known  in  virtue 
of  what  may  indifferently  be  called  a  constructive  act  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  or  a  manifestation  of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  object. 
The  subject  in  virtue  of  the  act,  the  object  in  virtue  of  the  mani- 
festation, are  alike  and  in  strict  correlativity  so  far  determined. 
.  .  .  The  reality  of  matter,  then,  as  of  everything  else  that  is 
known,  is  just  as  little  merely  objective  as  merely  subjective; 
while  the  reality  of  'mind,'  if  by  that  is  meant  the  'connected 
phenomena  of  conscious  life'  is  not  a  whit  more  subjective  than 
objective."1 

Neither  Green  nor  his  followers  have  failed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inference  as  to  the  status  of  introspection  and  the  method 
of  psychology.  Consciousness  is  only  what  the  synthetic, 
relating  activity  of  consciousness  does,  and  to  study  that,  one 
must  go  to  logic  and  to  metaphysics.  We  can  never  catch  these 
activities  and  relations  in  the  act ;  only  as  they  are  buried  in  the 
tissue  of  the  world  of  known  objects  can  we  trace  them.  We  have 
no  other  access  to  the  mysteries  of  the  synthetic  machinery.  "A 
psychological  method  which  is  introspective  without  being  ob- 
jective, which  regards  the  objects  of  consciousness  as  not  coming 
within  its  view,  and  merely  interrogates  consciousness  as  to  its 
operations  upon  them,  cannot  hold  its  own.  It  must  be  super- 
seded by  an  inquiry  into  objects."2  Joachim  says  still  more 
explicitly  :3  "  No  one  is  or  can  be  aware  of  psychical  process.  .  .  . 
At  every  step  of  the  pursuit,  the  '  psychical  process ' — the  process 
of  apprehending — eludes  our  grasp,  and  leaves  us  in  possession 
of  an  object  of  apprehension."  Psychical  process  fares  far  worse 
than  do  physical  objects  or  physical  processes  in  this  reduction 
of  psychology  to  metaphysics.  For  the  physical  object  is  at 
least  there  as  an  observed  phenomenon  having  some  grade  of 
reality;  psychical  process  eludes  us  even  as  a  phenomenon  with 
a  low  grade  of  reality. 

1  Collected  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  387,  italics  mine. 

» Ibid.,  p.  481. 

1  "Psychical  Process,"  Mind,  1909,  pp.  69-70. 
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One  might  have  expected  that  defenders  of  a  relational  theory 
of  consciousness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Realism  would 
have  attempted  to  profit  by  this  distrust  of  'inner'  experience 
and  introspection,  apparently  so  clearly  involved  in  Idealism. 
For  the  similarity  is  there  and  is  notable.  Consciousness  is, 
according  to  the  relational  theory  which  the  New  Realism  in- 
volves, to  be  found  only  as  a  relation  in  the  world  of  'neutral' 
objects  accessible,  in  principle,  to  everybody.  Hence  intro- 
spection never  reveals  anything  which  is  uniquely  and  peculiarly 
inner  or  mental.  In  the  words  of  Perry,  whose  discussion  of  the 
realistic  theory  of  mind  is  the  most  complete  of  any  which  have 
yet  come  from  the  camp  of  the  realists:1  "We  shall  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  the  common  bond  of  things  mental,  until  we 
abandon  the  introspective  method  and  view  mind  as  it  operates 
in  the  open  field  of  nature  and  history."  "The  elements  of  the 
introspective  manifold  are  in  themselves  neither  peculiarly 
mental  nor  peculiarly  mine;  they  are  neutral  and  interchange- 
able."2 For  Perry,  to  be  sure,  the  "mind  abroad,"  the  "mind 
without,"  does  not  at  all  coincide  with  Green's  world  of  related 
objects;  yet  for  both  Green  and  Perry  the  "mind  within"  is 
wholly  unreliable  as  telling  us  anything  about  the  true  nature  of 
mental  processes.  That  the  world  of  related  and  known  objects 
where  alone,  according  to  Absolute  Idealism,  mental  process  is  to 
be  looked  for,  is  a  world  whose  existence  itself  depends  upon  the 
activity  of  reason  and  the  subject  does  not  destroy  the  essential 
similarity  between  the  two  theories  of  Absolute  Idealism  and  the 
New  Realism,  so  far  as  the  concept  of  mental  activity  is  concerned. 
The  momentous  thing  about  each  theory  is  that  one  is  left  with 
a  one-dimensional  world,  every  element  and  every  aspect  of 
which  can  be  viewed  and  presented  as  an  object,  either  defined 
as  an  object  wholly  independent  of  the  knowledge  relation  (as  in 
Realism) ,  or  as  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  its  being  a  known 
and  presented  object  (as  in  Idealism). 

To  say  merely,  however,  that  both  Absolute  Idealism  and 
Neo-Realism  imply  a  relational  view  of  consciousness  which 

1  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  p.  279. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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defines  consciousness  wholly  in  terms  of  objective  relations,  is 
undoubtedly  to  do  grave  injustice  to  Absolute  Idealism.  It  is 
perhaps  least  unjust  to  Green's  version  of  Idealism.  The  con- 
cepts drawn  from  the  active  life  of  consciousness,  the  concepts 
of  purpose,  of  teleology,  of  appreciation  are  embedded  in  all 
modern  Idealism,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  entirely  lacking  in 
Green.  And  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  more  fundamental 
categories  of  Idealism.  Yet  the  presence  of  these  categories 
derived  from  the  activity  of  consciousness  would  seem  to  be 
radically  incompatible  with  any  view  which  supposes  that  con- 
sciousness is  identical  with  objects  related  together  and  simply 
known.  This  latter  view  regards  consciousness  as  transparent, 
as  luminous,  as  purely  cognitive  of  objects  and  objective  relations. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  similarity  between  the  treatment 
of  conscious  process  by  Absolute  Idealism  and  by  Neo-Realism. 
It  is  a  necessary  implication  of  a  relational  theory  of  conscious- 
ness that  consciousness  be  defined  as  cognitive  in  its  nature. 
That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  relational  theory,  mind  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  objective  relation  amongst  objective  elements. 
Conscious  process  is  to  coalesce  with  some  describable,  objective 
situation  in  such  wise  that  no  aspect  of  the  whole  would  escape 
a  complete  description  of  the  objective  field.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  of  the  aspects  of  conscious  process  which  psychological 
introspection  has  supposed  itself  to  discover,  the  cognitive  aspect 
best  fulfills  the  requirement  of  coalescence  with  an  objective 
field.  The  more  diaphanous  and  attenuated  the  cognitive 
idea,  the  less  will  consciousness  hide  the  object  and  the  truer 
and  clearer  will  be  the  knowledge.  The  ideal  of  knowledge  would 
be  the  complete  disappearance  of  consciousness  as  a  medium,  with 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  media  to  refract  and  distort,  and 
the  existence  of  consciousness  simply  as  the  objective  relation 
in  which  objects  as  known  come  to  stand  to  one  another. 

In  the  development  from  the  older  dualistic  Realism  to  the 
Epistemological  Monism  of  the  Immanence  philosophy  and  the 
New  Realism,  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  clearly  shown.  A 
dualistic  Realism,  one  which  keeps  the  integrity  of  conscious 
process  or  idea  as  a  distinct  and  unique  entity,  and  which  ac- 
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cordingly  must  define  knowledge  in  terms  of  transcendence,  is  in 
the  following  dilemma.  If  the  dualism  be  consistently  main- 
tained, then  the  idea,  not  being  diaphanous,  acts  as  a  screen  or  as 
a  refracting  medium  which  thwarts  the  possibility  of  certain 
knowledge.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  determined  to 
provide  for  certain  knowledge,  one  must  give  up  the  dualism, 
make  consciousness  more  and  more  transparent  until — as  a 
limit — it  has  ceased  to  be,  substantive  or  active  medium  and'sub- 
sists  only  as  one  sort  of  objective  relation,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  space,  time  and  other  relations.  The  New  Realism  has 
taken  this  course.  Mind  is  defined  exclusively  as  the  cognition 
and  awareness  of  objects,  without  contributing  anything  of  its 
own  to  the  result  or  to  the  total  situation.  The  function  in 
experience,  declared  James,1  which  thoughts  perform  is  the 
function  of  knowing.  "Consciousness  is  supposed  to  explain 
the  fact  that  things  not  only  are,  but  get  reported,  are  known. 
Whoever  blots  out  the  notion  of  consciousness  from  his  list  of 
first  principles  must  still  provide  in  some  way  for  that  function's 
being  carried  on."  That  form  of  the  relational  theory  of  con- 
sciousness which  Woodbridge  has  defended,  insists  upon  the 
identification  of  consciousness  with  the  cognitive  relation  among 
the  neutral  entities  that  belong  to  the  continuum  of  things  ex- 
perienced. "Things  in  consciousness  represent  each  other.  .  .  . 
Objects  are  connected  in  consciousness  in  such  a  way  that  they 
become  known."2  "  Consciousness  is  just  the  existence  of  logical 
relations."3 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  identification  of  consciousness  with 
the  knowledge  relation  would  be  put  to  a  severe  test  in  giving 
an  account  of  what,  to  both  common  sense  and  psychology,  have 
seemed  to  be  the  affective  and  volitional  aspects  of  consciousness. 
A  relational  theory  must  discover  some  region  of  objective  pro- 
cesses, awareness  of  which  will  constitute  what  popularly,  but 
mistakenly,  are  supposed  to  be  feelings,  emotions,  desires  and 
volitions.  Such  objective  processes  as  answer  all  the  require- 

1  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism.    "Does  Consciousness  Exist?"  p.  4. 

2  "Nature  of  Consciousness,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific 
Methods,  Vol.  II,  p.  120. 

»  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  449- 
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ments  are  supposed  now  to  be  ready  at  hand.  They  are  the 
bodily  and  organic  processes.  My  sensory  awareness  of  what 
my  body  is  doing  and  undergoing,  this  is  what  my  affectional 
and  active  mental  life  really  is.  "Its  breathing  is  my  ' thinking,' 
its  sensorial  adjustments  are  my  'attention,'  its  kinsesthetic 
alterations  are  my  'efforts,'  its  visceral  perturbations  are  my 
'emotions.'"1  But  in  such  an  account,  be  it  noted,  the  only 
part  for  consciousness  to  play  is  that  of  being  aware  of  what  the 
body  is  doing.  'Mental  activity'  turns  out  to  be,  like  the  'ath- 
letic activity'  of  most  college  students,  observing  and  merely 
being  aware  of  the  real  struggles  and  activities  without  taking 
part  in  them.  It  would,  apparently,  be  far  simpler  to  identify 
mental  activity  with  bodily  activity  rather  than  attribute  to  it 
such  a  vicarious  and  borrowed  function.  This  is  explicitly  done 
by  Perry,  who  abandons  the  introspective  point  of  view  entirely 
and  declares  that  in  '  mental  activity '  even  the  cognitive  aware- 
ness of  muscular  activity  is  accidental  and  irrelevant.  The 
biological  interpretation  of  mind  would  seem  to  hold  out  a  pledge 
of  dealing  adequately  with  mental  process  and  activity  and 
function,  for  are  not  these  the  fundamental  categories  of  life? 
Yet  the  biological  concept  of  consciousness  in  the  end  sees 
nothing  but  awareness  or  cognition  in  consciousness.2  And  I 
suspect  that  Pragmatism,  in  so  far  as  its  concepts  are  derived 
from  the  biological  realm,  also  attributes  to  consciousness,  as 
something  other  than  the  physical  organism,  only  a  passive, 
cognitive  function.  But  we  need  not  complicate  the  discussion 
here  by  inquiring  what  theory  of  consciousness  is  implied  by 
Pragmatism. 

That  a  relational  view  of  mind,  whether  explicitly  biological 
or  not,  regards  consciousness  everywhere  simply  as  an  awareness 
of  objects  in  which  the  entire  emphasis  is  upon  the  objects  and 
their  objective  relations  is  thus  certain.  And  that  an  Objective 

1  James,  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  p.  153. 

*  Cf.  the  following  from  Pfander,  Einftihrung  in  die  Psychologic,  p.  247:  "Damit 
1st  von  vornherein  schon  die  Theorie  ausgeschlossen,  die  das  Streben  mit  Muskel- 
empfindungen  verwechselte;  denn  Muskelempfindungen  als  solche  sind  auch  nur 
eine  Art  des  Gegenstandsbewusstseins,  des  'Wissens  um  etwas,'  also  an  und  filr 
•ich  noch  kein  Streben." 
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Idealism  which  fails  to  discover  in  conscious  process  any  unique 
or  'inner'  activity  is  also  committed  to  '  Intellectualism '  is  also 
clear;  however  certain  it  may  also  be  that  Objective  Idealism 
has  used  concepts  which  in  truth  are  inconsistent  with  such  In- 
tellectualism. 

Such  Intellectualism  has,  now,  another  aspect  which  relates 
not  primarily  to  a  view  about  consciousness,  but  to  an  assumption 
as  to  the  sort  of  objects  which  are  able  to  qualify  for  a  place  in 
the  world  of  real  and  knowable  entities.  The  Intellectualism 
which  consists  in  maintaining  that  the  being  of  all  psychical 
processes  is  borrowed  from  the  world  of  known  objects  must 
also  maintain  that  the  entire  universe  of  real  entities  forms  a  one- 
dimensional  series  in  the  sense  that  anything  whatever  that  is 
real  must  be  capable  of  discovery  and  description  within  that 
world.  What  James  meant  by  "Pure  Experience"  was  such  a 
world  of  neutral  and  interchangeable  entities  and  relations, 
consciousness  being  nothing  but  a  selected  group  of  such  entities 
in  the  objective  relation  of  'being  known  together.'  What 
Petzoldt  speaks  of  as  the  "einheitliche  Urerfahrung,"  what  Perry 
calls  the  "open  field  of  experience  wherein  all  objects  lie,"  what 
Woodbridge  calls  the  "continuum  of  objects," — these  are  all 
expressions  which  imply  that  whatever  consciousness  may  or 
may  not  be,  it  must  be  found  and  faced  and  described  in  this 
one-dimensional  world  of  objects,  this  common  and  universally 
accessible  world  of  general  observation.  It  is  in  its  adherence 
to  this  postulate  of  universal  objective  describability  that  the 
ancestry  of  relational  theories  of  mind  is  most  clearly  shown. 
For  this  has  been  the  avowed  postulate  of  Positivism  from  Comte 
on.  Positivism  thinks  of  everything  which  is  real  as  spread 
out  in  the  manifold  of  natural  fact  awaiting  description,  analysis, 
and  conceptual  formulation,  but  admitting  of  no  possible  'ex- 
planation' through  reference  to  something  which  is  not  in  the 
same  dimension  of  describable  entities. 

There  are  thus,  as  we  see,  two  doctrines  which  are  necessarily 
implied  by  any  relational  theory  of  mind.  First,  there  is  the 
doctrine  that  mind  is  identical  with  cognitive  awareness.  This 
is  explicitly  asserted  by  most  of  the  recent  defenders  of  a  re- 
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lational  theory;  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  Green's  version 
of  Idealism  as  well,  though  later  considerations  may  be  expected 
to  revise  this  statement.  This  doctrine  may  fairly  be  spoken 
of  as  'Intellectualism.'  And,  secondly,  there  is  the  doctrine 
which  asserts  that  whatever  is  real  must  be  describable  as  an 
object  or  an  objective  relation  in  the  one-dimensional  world  of 
findable  things  and  qualities.  Objective  Idealism  would  scarcely 
assent  to  the  validity  of  this  doctrine,  though  it  apparently 
does,  in  some  of  its  forms,  deny  that  self  consciousness  ever  dis- 
closes anything  which  falls  outside  of  such  an  objective  world  of 
experience. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  doctrines  is 
logically  prior.  Starting  from  either  assumption,  one  can  reach 
the  other.  If  consciousness  is  wholly  awareness,  then  the  more 
transparent  and  the  less  substantive  it  becomes,  the  less  will  its 
proper  function  of  knowing  be  interfered  with.  And  the  result 
will  be,  as  a  limit,  that  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  continuum 
of  objects.  Or,  if  one  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
commonly  accessible  world  of  objects  must  contain  everything 
which  is  real,  one  will  of  course  report  that  mind  is  an  objective 
relation,  i.  e.,  the  relation  assumed  by  objects  when  they  are 
known. 

The  view  of  mind  which  results  from  an  acceptance  of  these 
two  assumptions  may  be  called  a  'borrowed'  theory  of  mind. 
For  the  view  asserts  that  whatever  is  present  'in  mind'  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  world  of  objects  in  which  alone  it  has  its  real 
status.  And  the  relational  or  borrowed  theory  must  say  that 
nothing  whatever  belongs  to  mind  except  what  is  thus  borrowed 
from  the  world  of  objects.  If  mind  is  the  relation  which  objects 
assume  when  they  become  known,  then  mind  is  nothing  in  and 
for  itself;  it  is  but  a  capacity,  a  form,  a  relation  whose  substance 
is  derived  from  the  objects  which  the  '  mind '  may  come  to  know. 
Aristotle's  view  of  the  nature  of  mind  in  the  main  confirms  this 
account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  a  relational  or 
formal  view  of  mind  and  the  preponderant  emphasis  upon  mind 
as  cognitive.  Intellectualism  inevitably  connotes  such  a  bor- 
rowed theory  of  mind.  "In  a  manner,  the  soul  is  all  existent 
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things,"  declares  Aristotle,1  which  means  that  in  itself  the  soul 
is  only  a  'capacity/  a  form,  entirely  transparent  and  spread 
over  the  object  which  is  known  so  that  the  mind  that  knows  the 
truth  is  nothing  more  than  the  truth  itself.2 

We  have  been  dealing  so  far  with  some  of  the  consequences  of 
supposing  that  consciousness  is  nothing  at  all  but  a  cognitive 
awareness  of  objects.  It  is  this  assumption  and  the  Intellectual- 
ism  which  it  implies  that  generates  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  mind, 
that  has  persisted  in  modern  idealism,  and  that  has  received  its 
most  complete  formulation  in  current  relational  and  realistic 
theories  of  mind.  For  all  such  views,  mind  is  the  presence  and 
awareness  of  objects;  it  is  a  form  or  a  relation  which  objects 
assume.  Now  before  we  ask  whether  this  assumption  of  In- 
tellectualism  and  these  consequences  are  justifiable  or  not,  let 
us  make  sure  of  one  very  important  thing.  Let  us  understand 
and  admit  that  if  there  is  any  such  '  thing '  as  '  mental  activity ' 
it  will  not  be  found  to  exist  as  an  object  or  complex  or  relation 
in  any  world  of  objective  entities.  I  do  not  say  as  yet  what 
mind  as  activity  would  be  like,  nor  that  it  really  exists,  but 
merely  that  we  must  prepare  to  look  for  it  not  in  the  one-dimen- 
sional world  of  Realism.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  concept  of  the  field  of  objects  accessible  to  general  observa- 
tion is  correlative  to  and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  concept  of 
consciousness  as  diaphanous,  as  relational,  as  inactive.  Hence 
to  look  for  active  mind  in  such  a  world  is  to  look  for  something 
which  cannot  be  found  because  of  the  very  conditions  under  which 
the  search  is  carried  on.  Failure  to  recognize  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  initial  bias  which  vitiates  the  validity  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  attempts  to  deal  with  mental 
activity  which  suffer  from  just  this  bias. 

Hume's  famous  disproof  of  mental  activity  is  wholly  innocuous 
because  he  presupposes  at  the  outset  a  borrowed  theory  in  which 
mind  is  identified  with  the  objects  of  its  cognitive  apprehension. 
"To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  see;  all  this  is  nothing  but 
to  perceive."3  Everything  which  is  at  any  time  ever  found  within 

1  De  Anima,  Ch.  8,  Bk.  3,  transl.  by  Hicks. 

1  Aristotle  expressly  asserts  this  to  be  the  case  both  in  perception  (e.  g.,  sense 
and  object  are  identical  in  perception,  in  actu)  and  in  speculative  knowledge. 
8  Treatise,  Selby-Bigge  edition,  p.  67. 
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the  mind,  has  been  introduced  by  way  of  impressions.  All  the 
mind  does  is  to  note  such  impressions,  or  their  fainter  revivals 
as  ideas.  The  mind  is  the  presence  of  such  perceptions  or 
objects.  "  Nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  perceptions."1 
In  a  very  literal  sense  indeed,  Hume's  entire  Empiricism  rests 
on  a  borrowed  theory  of  mind.  His  Empiricism  is  an  attempt 
to  fit  out  the  mind  with  impressions  which  are  virtually  a  loan 
to  an  utterly  empty  mind  of  contents  derived  from  nature's 
storehouse.  Mind  is  identical  with  perceptions;  perceptions  are 
virtually  identical  with  external  objects.2  It  follows  that  every- 
thing real  belongs  to  the  world  of  objects.  In  such  a  philosophy 
mental  activity  is  not  disproved  to  exist ;  the  problem  is  so  stated 
as  to  insure  in  advance  that  no  mental  activity  will  be  found. 

The  problem  thus  is  not  whether  one  can  find  such  a  thing  as 
mental  activity  in  a  world  of  objective  entities  and  relations. 
For  such  a  world  involves  as  part  of  its  own  concept  the  idea  of 
consciousness  as  wholly  cognitive  and  passive,  as  the  relation  in 
which  objects  exist  when  they  become  known.  Before  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  mental  activity  can  be  fairly 
raised,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  two  different 
universes  of  discourse.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  may 
and  often  has  involved  the  denial  of  mental  activity  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  one  is  presumably  raising  the  question.  The 
two  universes  of  discourse  are  as  follows :  first,  there  is  the  world 
of  all  possible  objects  about  which  I  can  inquire,  whose  existence 
I  can  affirm  or  deny.  Secondly,  there  is  the  world  of  objects 
which  are  thought  of  as  existing  in  the  continuum  of  objects 
accessible  to  common  observation  and  analysis.  This  second 
universe  is  composed  of  anything  which  confronts  an  observant 
'mind'  as  an  object.  It  is  the  realistic  world  of  describable 
entities  and  relations,  in  some  region  of  which  the  realistic  theory 
of  mind  supposes  that  consciousness  is  findable  and  observable 
as  a  relation.  This  second  universe  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
necessary  correlate  of  a  consciousness  which  has  no  thickness, 

1  op.  tit.,  p.  67. 

*  Cf.  the  following  from  the  Treatise,  p.  202.  "  I  shall  at  first  suppose  that  there 
is  only  a  single  existence,  which  I  shall  call  indiffeiently  object  or  perception  ac- 
cording as  it  shall  seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose." 
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no  activity,  no  substantive  character,  but  which  is  wholly  dia- 
phanous and  formal,  coalescing  with  whatever  objects  and 
contents  are  known.1  We  may  know  in  advance  that  no  mental 
activity  will  be  found  to  exist  in  this  second  universe.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  mental  activity  may  not  be  something  which 
is  real,  and  about  which  significant  assertions  may  be  made. 
And  when  I  am  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  mental  activity 
exists,  I  must  look  for  it  in  the  larger  first  universe  of  discourse 
rather  than  in  the  smaller  second.  In  other  words,  I  ought  not 
to  presuppose  that  everything  real  can  be  found  to  exist,  found 
by  an  idea  which  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  cognitive  and  luminous 
and  in  no  sense  active. 

Before  inquiring  what  reasons  there  may  be  for  saying  that 
mental  activity  is  real  although  it  never  confronts  us  as  an  object, 
we  may  consider  again  that  account  of  mental  activity  which 
analyzes  it  into  an  awareness  of  bodily  processes.  We  mentioned 
this  view  earlier  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  biological  account 
of  mental  activity  is  really  Intellectualism.  All  the  activity 
centers  in  the  organic  processes,  and  consciousness  is  the  sensory 
awareness  of  such  processes.  But  this  analysis  of  mental  activity 
may  be  and  usually  is  stated  in  another  way.  Mental  activity 
may  be  analyzed  into  a  complex  of  mental  objects, — sensations, 
feelings  and  images,  rather  than  into  a  bare  awareness  of  physical 
objects  or  processes.  But  this  way  of  putting  it  would  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  a  relational  theory  of  mental  activity, 
which  rejects  all  thought  of  any  mental  objects  known  only 
through  introspection.  And  such  supposedly  mental  objects, 
sensations,  images,  feelings, — would  seem,  too,  to  have  an 
anomalous  character.  These  mental  elements  are  contents, 
they  are  found  to  exist,  they  belong  to  a  sort  of  objective  and 
describable  world,  the  world  which  the  introspecting  psychologist 
finds  when  he  attends  to  his  own  conscious  experiences.  But 

1  One  instance  of  the  confusion  between  these  two  universes  of  discourse  is 
Perry's  citation  of  the  fallacy  of  "transcendent  implication,"  which  lies  in  "sup- 
posing that  one  can  by  means  of  inference,  or  implication  somehow  get  a  footing 
outside  content;  it  being  self-evident  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  inference  or 
implication  be  followed  through  it  cannot  but  terminate  in  an  object  which,  like 
the  initial  object,  is  exhibited  to  the  mind."  "Realism  as  Polemic  and  Program 
of  Reform."  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  342~3- 
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herein  lies  their  paradoxical  character.     They  are  objects,  but 
not  of  a  sort  with  anything  which  belongs  to  the  one-dimensional 
continuum  of  objects  such  as  Positivism  and  Neo-Realism  imply. 
They  are  subjective  objects.     Because  of  this  anomalous  char- 
acter Perry  decides  to  discard  them.     Alexander  declares  that 
they  exist,  but  that  they  are  not  at  all  mental  or  subjective  in 
character.     Alexander  would  probably  reject  a  relational  theory 
of  mind,  yet  he  holds  that  all  objects  which  can  be  found  or 
"contemplated"    are   non-mental   or    physical.     But,    for   our 
purposes  we  need  not  decide  whether  such  things  as  sense  data, 
accessible  only  to  introspection,  exist  or  not,  or  whether,  if  they 
do  exist,  they  are  properly  to  be  classified  as  mental  or  as  physical. 
I  should  not  aquiesce  in  the  view  that  such  mental  objects  do 
not  exist,  nor  that  they  are  really  non-mental  in  character.     I 
should  suppose  that  experimental,  introspective  psychology  had 
at  its  disposal  a  region  of  'objects'  awaiting  discovery,  inspection, 
and  description.     But  even  if,  following  the  traditional  and,  as 
I  believe,  the  correct  account,  we  recognize  the  existence  of 
sense  data  and  affective  elements  as  mental  objects,  it  does  not 
follow  that  mental  activity  will  be  found  to  lurk  even  here. 
The  same  reasons  which  led  us  to  assert  that  mental  activity 
could  not  be  found  in  a  world  whose  definition  presupposes  a 
view  of  consciousness  as  luminous  and  relational  also  compel  us 
to  say  now  that  no  complex  of  found  and  describable  elements 
will  ever  be  the  equivalent  of  mental  activity.     Because  we  have 
traditionally   separated   off   mental   objects,    sense   data,    and 
feelings  from  physical  objects,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most 
characteristic  things  about  consciousness  are  such  sense  data  and 
mental   objects,   or   that  they   furnish   the  best  indication  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  deal  with  consciousness.     In 
their  character  of  objectivity,  sense  data  have  precisely  the 
same  logical  status  that  the  neutral  objects  of  Realism  have 
when  they  are  found.     The  same  term  'object'  is  applied  indif- 
ferently to  the  supposedly  non-mental  entities  which  are  thought 
to  get  into  the  relation  of  being  known  together,  and  the  mental 
objects,  directly  revealed  to  introspection.     Both  kinds  of  objects 
belong  to  the  universe  of  found  and  describable  presentations. 
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And  since  it  was  this  sheer  objectivity  and  foundness  which  was 
the  correlate  of  an  inactive  and  luminous  consciousness  in  the 
case  of  the  relational  theories,  that  same  character  here  carries 
along  with  it  an  implicit  denial  of  any  conscious  activity  being 
reported  among  the  found  contents. 

And,  in  truth,  the  conception  of  consciousness  as  possessing 
acharacter,  a  dimension,  which  does  not  fit  entirely  and  without 
remainder  into  any  complex  of  objectively  found  or  findable 
entities,  whether  neutral  or  sense  data,  and  the  identification  of 
that  non-objective  dimension  of  mind  with  activity  in  some 
sense,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  defensible  and  to  offer  the  only 
possible  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  consciousness. 
The  reasons  for  holding  that  the  concept  of  mind  as  activity  takes 
us  further  than  the  concept  of  mind  as  form  or  as  relation  cannot 
here  be  set  forth  with  any  completeness.  Logical,  psychological 
and,  not  least,  historical  grounds  seem  to  reinforce  each  other, 
and  to  point  in  the  one  common  direction.  Space  will  permit 
only  a  bare  mention  of  two  or  three  points. 

That  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the  same  objective  order  to 
which  sensations  belong  is  a  familiar,  though  not  universally 
accepted  psychological  doctrine.  Lipps  is  a  typical  representa- 
tive. He  contrasts  the  "  Gegebensein "  of  sensations  with  the 
"Erlebtsein"  of  feelings.1  Now  the  essential  thing  for  our 
purpose  is  that  this  familiar  distinction  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  sorts  of  introspective  objects,  as  it  is  a 
distinction  between  the  acts  and  '  functions '  of  a  self,  and  contents 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  objective.  The  distinction,  in 
other  words,  points  to  some  general  contrast  between  functions 
or  activities  on  the  one  hand,  and  whatever  is  presentable  as 
object  or  phenomenon  on  the  other  hand.  Feelings  are  not  so 
much  introspective  objects  as  they  are  moments  or  aspects  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  self.2  Such  activities  are  not  themselves 
anything  found  or  presented  as  objects  in  a  transparent  and 
inactive  consciousness.  Stumpf  has  emphasized  the  capital 
importance  of  making  some  distinction  of  this  sort  between 

1  Vom  Fiihlen,  Wollen  und  Denken,  p.  3. 

1  This  is  elaborated  and  defended  at  length  by  Oesterreich:  Die  Ph&nomenologie 
des  Ich. 
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activities  and  presented  objects  if  we  are  to  deal  adequately 
with  consciousness  for  the  purposes  of  psychology.1  Even  more 
do  we  need  the  concept  of  activity  in  any  metaphysic  of  mind, 
or  of  the  self.  Those  psychologists  who  refuse  to  make  any  such 
cleavage  in  experience  between  activities  and  objective  contents 
nevertheless  do,  if  I  mistake  not,  say  something  which  is  perilously 
near  such  a  distinction.  Thus  Titchener  rejects  the  distinction 
and  holds  that  a  feeling  element  "is  co-ordinate  with  sensation 
and  distinguishable  from  it,  but  ...  is  nevertheless  akin  to 
sensation  and  derived  from  the  same  source,  made  (so  to  speak) 
out  of  the  same  kind  of  primitive  mental  material."2  Never- 
theless, feeling  lacks  the  attribute  of  clearness  which  sensations 
possess,  and  this  means  "if  we  put  it  in  the  language  of  popular 
psychology  that  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  an  affection.  The 
more  closely  we  attend  to  a  sensation,  the  clearer  does  it  become, 
and  the  longer  and  more  accurately  do  we  remember  it.  But 
we  cannot  attend  to  an  affection  at  all;  if  we  attempt  to  do  so, 
the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  at  once  eludes  us  and  dis- 
appears, and  we  find  ourselves  contemplating  some  obtrusive 
sensation  or  image  which  we  had  no  desire  to  observe."3  An 
'object'  which  disappears  when  we  try  to  fasten  upon  it  and 
contemplate  it  is  surely  not  any  object  fit  for  existence  in  any 
world  of  findable  objects,  mental  or  not;  it  does  not  confront  us 
as  an  object  should.  It  has  the  logical  earmarks  of  a  function, 
an  activity. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  contrast  between  feeling  and  sen- 
sation offers  at  best  only  a  preliminary  account  of  the  far  reaching 
distinction  between  found  contents  or  objects,  and  activities  of 
consciousness.  Whoever  talks  about  mental  activity  calls  up 
at  once  suggestions  of  ghostly  interferences  in  the  order  of 
objective  nature,  of  Animism  in  the  popular  and  pre-scientific 
or  unscientific  sense.  There  is,  however,  one  sort  of  activity 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  suggesting  any  such  quasi- 
physical  interference.  It  is  the  'consciousness  of  meaning,' 
and  I  refer  to  the  numerous  views  which  find  in  the  consciousness 

1  "  Erscheinungen  und  Psychische  Funktionen,"  K.  press,  akad.  der  vrissen.,  1906. 
1  Textbook  of  Psychology,  p.  226. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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of  meaning  a  non-objective,  an  unfound  activity  of  mind.  Here 
is,  as  it  were,  something  which  belongs  to  consciousness  in  its 
own  right,  and  which  has  not  been  borrowed  from  any  contents 
whatever.  The  meaning  part  of  consciousness  is  never  describ- 
able  as  a  fact  or  an  objective  situation  on  a  level  with  presenta- 
tions and  describable  contents.  It  is  mind  as  activity.  Were 
consciousness  wholly  relational,  a  conscious  experience  could  be 
denned  entirely  in  objective  terms.  That  there  may  exist  con- 
scious situations  that  are  thus  definable  can  be  admitted.  But 
such  a  conscious  situation  would  be  mere  sentience ;  it  would  lack 
that  'intentional,'  active  referring  from  the  self  to  the  object, 
that  sense  of  centripetal  pushing  out  and  urging  on  which  I 
experience  whenever  I  say,  "I  mean  thus  and  thus."  I  can 
attach  no  sense  to  the  assertion  that  meaning  is  something  merely 
found,  taken  up  by  an  entirely  passive  and  luminous  conscious- 
ness. One  hesitates  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  a  much  debated 
problem  of  experimental  psychology.  Yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
recalling  here  the  work  of  both  psychologists  and  logicians  which 
has  centered  around  the  existence  in  consciousness  of  acts  which 
are  non-presentational  in  character.1  What  has  driven  these 
psychologists  and  logicians  to  speak  of  psychical  acts  is  their 
recognition  of  just  that  characteristic  about  consciousness  which 
a  relational  or  biological  theory  must  ignore.2  Meaning  is  what 
consciousness  contributes  to  experience  and  to  the  world;  it  is 
underived  and  unborrowed  from  the  world  of  possible  contents 
and  objects.  This  characteristic  about  consciousness  is  not  a 
bare  fact,  nor  an  object,  nor  an  objective  relation,  nor  a  simple 
cognitive  awareness,  and  this  is  why,  in  McDougall's  words 
"the  essential  part  of  my  consciousness  is  that  which  eludes 
introspection,  and  which  eludes  it  because  it  is  the  meaning  or 
reference  to  the  object."3  And  indeed  Titchener,  a  most 
thoroughgoing  critic  of  all  this  'act'  psychology,  virtually  admits 

1  Husserl,   Logische    Untersuchungen,   is   the  most  important  of  the  logicians; 
Messer,  Empfindung  und  Denken,  is  a  typical  representative  of  the  psychologists. 

2  Cf .  the  following  from  Wundt:  "Jede  Zusammenfassung  im  Bewusstsein  ist 
ein  psychischer  Act,"  "Psychische  Kausalitat  und  psychophysische  Parallelismus," 
Philos.  Studien,  1894,  p.  114. 

3  Body  and  Mind,  p.  303. 
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that  introspection  does  not  discover  meaning  as  a  fact  or  relation 
or  context  all  on  a  level  with  presentations.  Description  of 
actual  contents  of  consciousness  is  different,  he  points  out,  from 
information  about  what  one  means,  and  he  goes  on  to  say:  "a 
statement  concerning  meaning  is  clearly  an  informatory,  not  a 
descriptive  statement;  its  banishment  from  the  introspective 
record  is  therefore  justified."1  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
whoever  reports  meaning  as  an  introspective  fact  on  a  level  with 
other  introspective  facts  is  reporting  what  is  not  there.  Yet 
meaning  is  there,  but  as  an  act,  and  not  an  object.  To  get  at 
meaning  is  more  than  to  describe  what  is  present  in  or  to  con- 
sciousness as  so  much  sense  data  and  feeling  and  content. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  consciousness  of  meaning  could 
also  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  purpose,  intention,  and  attitude. 
These  are  conscious  acts  and  not  found  entities  presented  in  con- 
sciousness itself  devoid  of  content  or  activity.  To  be  sure,  we 
talk  of  being  aware  of  our  own  purposes  and  attitudes,  else  how 
could  we  talk  about  them?  But  we  have  seen  enough  to  enable 
us  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  whatever  we  are  aware 
of  and  can  talk  about  is  ipso  facto  something  confronting  us  as 
a  found  object.  One  never  finds  a  purpose  in  the  sense  in  which 
one  observes  a  color  or  a  sound.  It  would  not  be  at  all  meaning- 
less to  say  that  a  person  is  the  totality  of  his  purposes,  his  acts 
(in  the  sense  of  Functionen  vs.  Erscheinungen) .  But  a  person 
certainly  is  not  the  totality  of  sense  data  or  other  objective 
presentations  which  are  findable  and  describable. 

There  are  historical  grounds  for  believing  that  the  concept 
of  mind  or  self  as  activity  rather  than  as  form  or  relation  is  best 
fitted  to  survive  in  modern  philosophy.  Speaking  very  generally, 
and  recognizing  that  no  such  generalization  is  ever  the  complete 
truth,  we  may  nevertheless  say  that  Greek  philosophy  did  not 
reach  the  concept  of  mind  as  activity.  It  approached  it  most 
nearly  in  the  moral  Idealism  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  But  on 
the  whole,  Greek  philosophy  was  intellectualistic,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  used  that  much  abused  term.  The  Greeks 

'"Description  vs.  Statement  of  Meaning,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
April,  1912,  p.  174. 
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viewed  their  world  as  an  object  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  in 
which  mind  has  only  to  fill  itself  with  the  eternal  and  true  objects 
of  knowledge.  In  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas,  as  traditionally  in- 
terpreted, and  in  Aristotle,  the  function  of  mind  is  to  view  and 
contemplate  as  in  a  complete  work  of  art  the  items  of  value, 
order,  and  perfection  which  comprise  the  true  universe.  Con- 
templation, the  fruition  of  Bewpia  and  of  the  aesthetic  attitude, 
— this  is  the  function  of  mind. 

Between  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  two  momentous  changes 
occurred  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  European  peoples.  There 
was  first  a  shifting  from  the  Greek  aesthetic  and  theoretic 
attitude  to  the  moral,  purposive,  and  active  attitude.  And  this 
transition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  increasing  emphasis  upon 
the  inner  life  of  consciousness.  As  consciousness  is  less  and  less 
thought  of  as  simply  cognitive,  it  is  more  and  more  thought  of  as 
possessing  something  of  its  own  which  has  not  been  derived  from 
the  world  of  objects  which  it  contemplates.  It  is  an  activity  and 
not  a  form.  But  secondly — and  much  later — there  was  the  re- 
newed and  overwhelming  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  a  phys- 
ical science  with  mathematics  for  its  method  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse for  its  field.  And  the  more  the  results  and  methods  of 
natural  science  were  generalized,  the  more  it  seemed  as  if  con- 
sciousness were  simply  a  residual,  left-over  phenomenon,  or  epi- 
phenomenon,  with  no  underived  life  of  its  own.  Hence  the  prob- 
lem for  modern  philosophy, — the  problem  of  keeping  both  the 
integrity  of  consciousness  as  activity,  and  the  dignity  and  security 
of  natural  science.  And  hence,  too,  the  significance  of  the  solution 
which  sees  in  science  itself  one  form  in  which  the  activity  of 
reason,  of  mind  displays  itself.  But  when  knowledge  along  with 
art,  morality,  and  religion  are  seen  to  be  ways  in  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  expresses  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  content 
with  one  interpretation  of  mental  activity  which  has  repeatedly 
asserted  itself  in  modern  philosophy,  and  which  may  have  seemed 
to  the  reader  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  above  discussion. 

Does  the  belief  that  mind  is  not  an  object  lying  in  the  general 
field  of  experience,  that  the  concept  of  an  inner  activity  which  is 
not  describable  as  an  objective  form  or  relation  is  alone  adequate 
to  deal  with  mind, — is  this  of  necessity  Mysticism  and  Irra- 
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tionalism?  Does  it  imply  that  one's  knowledge  of  such  conscious 
activity  must  depend  entirely  upon  an  immediate  feeling,  an 
intuition,  which  escapes  all  rational  formulation?  If  this  were 
the  last  word  and  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  belief 
in  mind  as  activity,  then  indeed,  whoever  cares  for  rationality 
and  coherence  will  find  refuge  only  in  a  realistic  and  relational 
theory  of  mind.  But  Irrationalism  and  Realism  do  not  exhaust 
the  alternatives.  Conscious  activity  is  not  merely  what  anybody 
may  immediately  feel  it  to  be  in  his  inner  life ;  nor  is  consciousness 
devoid  of  activity  and  simply  impassive,  formal,  and  transparent. 
The  activity  of  mind  and  of  conscious  selves  is  responsible  for 
the  world  of  history,  the  world  of  meaning  and  of  value.  Ethical, 
social,  and  religious  values  are  the  fruits  of  spirit  and  mind; 
they  are  not  embedded  in  any  world  of  objects  awaiting  dis- 
covery in  consciousness.  Mind  contemplates  in  such  values  the 
products  of  its  own  activity. 

We  earlier  pointed  out  that  the  Idealism  of  Green  and  his 
followers  seems  to  find  nothing  unique  and  underived  in  conscious 
activity  or  process,  and  that  such  an  Idealism  seems  to  lead  to 
the  same  view  of  consciousness  that  a  relational  theory  does. 
It  is  the  inheritance  of  Greek  Intellectualism  in  modern  Absolute 
Idealism  that  accounts  for  this.  Let  the  experience  or  mind  of 
the  Absolute  simply  coalesce  with  the  universe,  or  the  universe 
with  the  mind  of  the  Absolute,  and  the  mind  of  the  Absolute 
then  becomes  only  another  name  for  the  totality  of  objects,  and 
at  best  all  that  there  is  left  for  the  Absolute  is  contemplation 
and  cognition.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  Idealism, 
not  even  for  Green.  Certainly  there  is  one  constant  strain  in 
modern  Idealism  which  has  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  insistent 
modern  consciousness  that  mind  is  definable  not  in  terms  of 
contents  or  relations  borrowed  from  a  world  of  objects,  but  in 
terms  of  purposive  and  ethical  activity.  This  motive  in  Idealism 
would  not  spell  Subjectivism,  for  Subjectivism  means  that  con- 
sciousness so  completely  possesses  the  object  that  all  distinction 
between  idea  and  object  vanishes,  and  this  is  just  what  does  not 
occur  if  consciousness  is  an  activity  rather  than  a  purely  cog- 
nitive and  transparent  relation  or  film. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  GEORGE  P.  ADAMS. 


METHODOLOGICAL   REALISM. 

MOST  systems  of  realism  are  metaphysical;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  either  cosmologies  or  ontologies  or  both.  The 
realism  of  McCosh  was  methodological  in  its  basis,  but  upon  this 
foundation  he  erected  a  superstructure  of  theistic  cosmology. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  recent  developments  in  realistic 
philosophy  are  intended  to  be  methodological.1  They  deal 
less  with  the  nature  of  the  world  than  with  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  knowledge.  They  may  imply  a  metaphysic, 
but  in  general  they  intend  to  leave  questions  of  cosmology  and 
ontology  to  be  answered  by  the  special  sciences. 

Contemporary  realists2  agree  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
not  made  what  it  is  by  the  knowing  process,  that  it  is  what  it  is 
whether  it  is  known  or  not,  and  that  the  validity  of  judgment  in 
no  wise  depends  upon  its  natural  history.  The  Newtonian 
physics  was  true,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  before  Newton  dis- 
covered it.  It  was  as  true  in  the  days  of  the  Hyksos  as  it  is 
today.  In  4241  B.C.  the  Egyptians  of  the  lower  Nile  are  said 
to  have  discovered  that  the  year  contains  365  days,  and  to  have 

1  In  claiming  that  the  new  realism  is  merely  a  methodology,  I  understand  its 
advocates  to  mean  that  it  is  merely  a  doctrine  of  the  method  of  judgment,  that  it 
is  a  theory  of  the  conditions  under  which  judgment  takes  place,  of  the  scope  of  the 
validity  of  judgment,  and  of  its  significance  or  worth.  In  other  words,  I  understand 
that  the  new  realism  is,  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  a  logic.  It  differs  from  meta- 
physical realism  in  that  it  seeks  to  answer  the  question  how  we  know  rather  than 
the  question  what  we  know.  These  two  problems  are  not  so  distinct  that  the 
former  can  be  answered  without  implications  as  to  the  latter,  but  the  emphasis  of 
contemporary  realism  is,  I  take  it,  upon  the  former.  No  mere  doctrine  of  method 
can  be  a  complete  philosophy  except  it  be  true  that  reality  is  a  system  of  pure 
activities  identifiable  with  reflective  experience,  and  that  the  truth  about  this 
system  is  merely  the  general  description  of  a  process.  Consequently  the  statement 
that  the  new  realism  is  a  mere  methodology  is  either  a  confession  of  fragmentariness 
or  an  assumption  that  reality  is  of  such  nature  that  the  whole  truth  about  it  can 
be  stated  in  a  doctrine  of  method, — an  assumption  which,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
new  realism  does  not  defend.  It  is  as  if  it  feared  to  compromise  its  methodological 
position  by  any  assertion  concerning  the  world,  and  this  seems  to  the  writer  a 
defect,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

*  Montague,  The  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Psych.,  and  Sc.  Meth.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  46of.  Also 
"The  Program  and  First  Platform  of  Six  Realists,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  1910,  pp.  393ff. 
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instituted  the  modern  calendar,  but  the  year  always  contained 
365  days.  The  law  of  natural  selection  was  only  discovered,  it 
was  not  created,  by  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  interrelations 
of  a  system  of  points  in  space  do  not  depend  upon  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  our  ideas  about  them.  Knowledge  makes  a 
difference  to  the  knower;  to  some  extent  it  moulds  his  conduct; 
and  through  the  knower  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  object; 
but  the  relations  which  make  up  the  content  of  valid  knowledge 
are  there  in  the  objective  world  whether  we  happen  to  know  them 
or  not.1  Neither  man's  profound  need  of  knowledge,  nor  his 
practical  purposes  in  life,  nor  the  actual  sequence  of  his  ideas, 
has  the  least  bearing  upon  the  presuppositions  and  content  of 
knowledge. 

Such  is  the  general  methodological  position  of  contemporary 
realism.  There  are  differences  as  to  details  which  give  rise  to 
differentiations.  Presentative  or  perceptual  realism  regards 
perception  as  a  typical  case  of  knowledge,  recognizes  that  the 
content  of  perception  is  conditioned  by  the  brain  and  sense  organs 
as  well  as  by  the  external  world,  and  holds  that  the  real  object 
is  different  from  the  object  as  it  appears  in  perception.  Another 
type  of  realism2  holds  that  knowledge  cannot  be  described  in 
terms  of  a  purely  objective  order,  speaks  of  an  unique  'way  of 
togetherness,'  of  'mere  apprehension,'  and  of  a  'certain  dia- 
phanous element'  as  something  different  from  the  object,  and 
yet  disavows  the  errors  of  a  representative  theory  of  knowledge. 
Naturalistic  or  naive  realism3  looks  upon  knowledge  itself  as  a 
natural  phenomenon,  knowledge  being  an  objective  relation 
between  objective  relata.  This  again  is  closely  related  to  con- 
ceptual or  methodological  realism  which  asserts  (i)  that  every 
concept  is  a  relation,  and  (2)  that  relations  are  external  to  their 
relata. 

One  writer4  maintains  that  the  basis  of  the  new  realism  is  the 

1  Cf.  Woodbridge,  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Vol.  II,  1905,  p.  123. 

*  G.  E.  Moore,  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  450.  Paul  Natorp,  Einleitung  in  die 
Philosophic,  1888,  pp.  14,  112.  McGilvary,  Jour,  of  Phil.,  etc..  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  519  f- 

•Woodbridge,  The  Jour,  of  Phil.,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  1905,  pp.  121,  124. 

4  Bertrand  Russell,  Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc..  Vol.  VIII,  p.  158.  That  Russell's 
realism  is  not  epistemologically  monistic,  however,  is  evident  in  his  The  Problems 
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doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations.  This  would  read  pre- 
sentative  realism,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  doctrine  of  a  priori 
intuitions;  and  the  realism  that  asserts  a  diaphonous  element 
in  knowledge,  out  of  camp;  and,  moreover,  the  simplification  is 
confusing  to  the  uninitiated.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
expression  '  externality  of  relations '  which  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  two  groups  of  relations,  usually  regarded  as  different,  are 
here  apparently  treated  as  though  they  were  alike,  namely,  the 
relations  of  the  content  of  knowledge  to  the  knower,  and  the 
relation  of  one  relatum  to  another  within  that  content.  So  far 
as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  phrase  means  that  the  content 
or  object  does  not  depend  on  the  knower,  the  mind,  for  its  char- 
acter; the  latter  is  what  it  is  whether  known  or  not.  Professor 
Perry  distinguishes  between  relations  of  dependence  and  relations 
not  of  dependence,  and  holds  that  the  'knowledge-relation'  is 
of  the  latter  type.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  relata  to  each  other 
in  the  content  of  knowledge  are  concerned,  the  doctrine  means, 
for  Russell,  that  there  is  no  internal  complexity  in  the  relata 
corresponding  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  or  into  which 
they  may  enter.  Russell  must  mean  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
known  and  the  knower  in  the  knowledge-relation.  But  the 
question  is,  Can  these  two  relationships  be  lumped  together  and 
treated  as  if  they  were  alike?  This  assumption  seems  to  be  as 
much  a  dogma  of  the  new  realism  as  was  the  assumption  that 
the  content  of  knowledge  is  reality  in  Scottish  realism.  Hence, 
it  is  important,  when  we  are  defining  methodological  realism, 
to  mention  the  doctrine  that  knowing  is  a  relation  of  non-de- 
pendence, as  well  as  the  doctrine  that  all  relations  are  external 
to  their  relata. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  position  of  methodological 
realism  is  interesting,  as  a  brief  survey  will  make  clear.  It  was 
a  dictum  of  the  empiricism  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 

of  Philosophy,  where  awareness,  sense-data,  and  physical  objects  that  cause  the 
sense-data,  are  presuppositions  of  the  entire  discussion.  To  avoid  the  scepticism 
to  which  this  dualism  leads  in  the  English  Enlightenment,  Russell,  like  the  Scottish 
realists,  asserts  that  there  are  '  instinctive  beliefs '  and  apriori  intuitions  the  validity 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  But  does  this  appeal  to  intuitions  solve  the  problem 
of  knowledge  today  any  more  than  it  did  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago? 
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mind's  own  ideas  are  the  only  possible  objects  of  knowledge. 
For  nearly  a  century  that  seemed  almost  axiomatic.  That  the 
mind  should  know  a  thing  which  ex  hypothesi  is  outside  of  and 
external  to  it  was  to  these  pioneers  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
impossible.  Mind,  they  assumed,  can  only  know  the  effects 
produced  by  objects  on  the  mind.  Not  all  empiricists  in  the 
eighteenth  century  held  to  this  dictum  consistently,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  concepts  which  helped  to  determine  the  course  and 
outcome  of  the  empirical  movement.  To  this  dogma  the 
common  sense  realists  of  Scotland  replied  with  another,  namely, 
that  what  is  known  is  reality,  and  again,  that  reality  is  what  is 
known.  This  proposition,  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
reality,  was  for  Reid,  Stewart,  and  McCosh  but  little  more  than 
a  dogmatic  protest  against  the  combination  of  sensationalistic 
empiricism  and  subjective  idealism  which  resulted  in  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  They  rejected  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
empiricism,  that  all  knowledge  rests  on  sense-impressions, 
asserted  the  a  priori  validity  of  certain  'first  and  fundamental 
truths,'  and  thus  sought  to  maintain  that  the  mind  knows 
reality.  Certain  dicta  of  that  sense  of  reality  which,  they  held, 
all  intellects  share  in  common  are  apart  from  experience,  self- 
evident,  universal  and  necessary.  Reid  and  McCosh  tried  to 
do  with  these '  intuitions '  of  the  mind  what  T.  H.  Green  and  certain 
contemporary  idealists  seek  to  do  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
transcendental,  namely,  save  philosophy  from  scepticism  and 
intellectual  chaos.  In  much  the  same  spirit  as  McCosh  averred 
that  philosophy  must  choose  between  common  sense  intuitionism 
and  pure  phenomenalism,  the  transcendentalist  insists  that, 
because  no  other  possibility  is  open  to  it,  philosophy  must  choose 
between  sensationalistic  atomism  and  transcendentalism.  Pure 
empiricism  is  believed  by  these  parties  to  have  proved  an  utter 
failure. 

Certain  contemporary  realists,  however,  maintain  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  revised  definition 
of  consciousness  or  knowledge.  Accordingly,  Woodbridge  has 
maintained  that  consciousness  is  an  order  of  relations  like  time, 
space  or  species,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no  difference 
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in  point  of  objectivity  or  subjectivity  between  consciousness  (or 
any  mental  state  of  knowing)  and  space  or  any  established  law 
of  nature!  The  same  view  is  championed  by  Montague  and  some 
other  representatives  of  the  new  realism.  Like  Green,  Hegel, 
and  other  idealists,  they  deny  the  assumption  of  English  empiric- 
ism that  there  is  an  unbridged  chasm  between  the  mind  and  the 
world;  but,  unlike  some  idealists,  they  deny  that  the  world  is 
to  be  conceived  as  an  order  of  mind-made  relations,  they  deny 
the  Kantian  doctrine  that  the  understanding  is  the  principle  of 
objectivity.  The  Scottish  realists  questioned  the  validity  of 
the  distinction  between  mind  and  the  world  presupposed  by 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  others,  but  Reid  and  McCosh  accepted  the 
dualism  in  a  sense  which,  for  the  majority  of  methodological 
realists,  is  impossible.  The  two  realisms  are  alike  in  maintaining 
that  the  object  of  knowledge  is,  not  the  mind's  own  ideas,  but 
reality.  The  essentially  new  feature  of  the  new  realism,  and,  I 
think,  the  only  important  new  feature  of  it,  is  the  attempt  to 
construe  consciousness  in  a  thoroughly  objective  way,  and  not 
even  this  monistic  method  is  characteristic  of  all  who  count 
themselves  representatives  of  the  movement  (Bertrand  Russell, 
for  example).  The  new  realism  reverts,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
philosophical  method  of  ancient  Greece,  according  to  which 
ideas  are  essential  to  the  existent  world  as  such.  For  Plato  and 
his  wonderful  pupil,  ideas  are  not  at  home  in  'the  mind'  and  so 
in  a  world  different  from  that  of  external  things;  they  think  of 
ideas  as  being,  they  think  of  them  as  genuine  elements  of  the 
world.  Eliminate  the  transcendentalism  from  Plato  and  his 
philosophy  becomes  one  in  its  method  with  that  of  contemporary 
realism.  As  it  was  this  same  transcendentalism  in  Plato's 
philosophy  to  which  Aristotle  chiefly  objected,  contemporary 
realists  probably  have  more  in  common  with  Aristotle  than  with 
any  other  philosopher  of  history. 

That  the  new  realists  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  all 
modern  philosophy  is  vitiated  with  subjectivism  and  that  it 
was  left  for  them  to  discover  and  correct  this  fault  seems  to  the 
present  writer  certain.  Subjectivism  has  too  often  been  criti- 
cised and  repudiated  by  the  idealists.  Take  for  example  Schel- 
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ling's  deliberate  "Durchbruch  in  das  freie  offene  Feld  objectiver 
Wissenschaft,"  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  independent 
existence  of  the  real  world.1  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  always 
true  to  this  methodological  principle,  but  the  problem  was 
recognized  thus  early  in  the  course  of  nineteenth  century  idealism. 
As  the  social  character  of  all  the  products  of  man's  thinking 
came  to  be  recognized  by  Hegel  and  others,  the  individualistic 
subjectivism  of  British  empiricism  was  practically  abandoned. 
Indeed,  the  historical  source  of  the  subjectivism  in  modern 
philosophy  to  which  we  all  demur  lay,  not  in  an  emphasis  upon 
mind  and  ideas,  but  rather  in  the  abstract  and  absolutistic  con- 
ception of  the  individual  which  dominated  a  very  large  part  of 
the  philosophical  reflection  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
coupled  with  this  type  of  individualism,  empiricism  is  logically 
bound  to  result  in  subjectivism,  in  the  doctrine,  namely,  that 
the  object  of  knowledge  is  an  idea  in  some  individual's  mind; 
but  modern  reflection  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  reacted  away  from  the  notion 
that  individuality  is  absolute,  and  ideas  began  to  take  on  an 
impersonal  character  similar  to  that  which  they  possess  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  However,  the  protest  of  neo-realism  against 
subjectivism  is  as  valid  today  as  it  has  always  been,  and  the 
above  historical  considerations  need  not  and  should  not  deter 
us  from  an  examination  of  its  methodology  on  its  merits.  Realism 
proposes  to  reject  entirely  the  dualism  of  knowledge  and  the 
external  world,  by  maintaining  that  knowledge  is  a  relation 
among  other  relations  and  that  all  relations  are  external  to  their 
relata. 

Having  taken  this  general  position,  contemporary  realism  is 
once  more  face  to  face  with  the  issues  of  the  Middle  Ages.2  The 
universal  and  the  particular  being  in  the  same  objective  sense 
real,  how  are  we  to  describe  their  relations  to  one  another 
in  the  object?  After  defining  consciousness  as  an  objective 

1  Cf.  Kuno  Fischer,  Geschichte  d.  neuren  Philos.  (1899),  Bd.  VII,  p.  311  f.  Creigh- 
ton,  "The  Determination  of  the  Real,"  PHILOS.  RBV.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  307,  where  the 
above  quotation  from  Schelling  is  cited. 

1  Cf .  Bertrand  Russell's  presidential  address  before  the  Aristotelian  Society, 
September,  1911,  on  "The  Relations  of  Universals  and  Particulars." 
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order  of  relations,  the  existence  of  consciousness  becomes  the 
most  obtrusive  fact  of  cosmic  history;  and,  since  we  are  all  evo- 
lutionists, the  problem  of  discovering  continuity  of  development 
between  this  and  other  types  of  order  is  before  us.1  Granting 
that  consciousness  is  an  outworn  survival  of  the  Cartesian  soul, 
and  that  it  ought  either  to  be  revised  or  consigned  to  oblivion, 
in  what  terms  are  we  to  describe  nature's  growing  knowledge  of 
herself?  How  shall  we  define  the  subject-matter  of  the  science 
of  psychology  or  the  process  of  judgment?  Methodological 
realism  has  not  yet  suggested  the  first  hint  of  a  solution  for  these 
problems.  Should  it  attempt  to  reduce  knowing  to  the  molecular 
motion  of  brain-particles,  it  would  espouse  metaphysical  material- 
ism, and  the  great  importance  of  its  present  methodological  con- 
tentions would  be  largely  discounted.  Should  it  deny  that 
nature  is  anything  more  or  other  than  the  order  of  relations  called 
consciousness,  its  position,  methodologically  considered,  would 
be  essentially  the  same  as  objective  idealism. 

We  do  not  understand  that  contemporary  realists  assert  either 
of  these  alternatives,  but  what  is  to  be  their  next  step?  Their 
strength  lies  in  their  original  contentions,  in  harmony  with 
common  sense  and  science,  that  logical  validity  is  not  a  matter 
of  worth,  that  it  is  not  a  function  of  man's  needs  and  purposes, 
that  it  cannot  be  decided  by  the  natural  history  of  ideas,  that 
the  natural  order  is  somehow  independent  of  our  ideas  about  it, 
and  that  knowledge  and  nature  are  not  transcendentally  related 
to  one  another.  What  is  to  be  the  next  step? 

The  next  step,  if  we  mistake  not,  should  lie  in  the  direction 
of  a  criticism2  of  the  concept  of  objectivity  as  thoroughgoing  as 
the  neo-realist's  criticism  of  the  concept  of  subjectivity.  After 
boldly  rejecting  the  traditional  distinction  between  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  and  after  searchingly  criticizing  the  latter, 

1  Cf .  Woodbridge,  "  The  Problem  of  Consciousness, "  in  Studies  in  Philos.  and 
Psych,  by  former  Students  of  Charles  Edward  Garman,  1906,  p.  160.     Also,  hi8 
"Field  of  Logic,"  where  "reality  as  known  is  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of 
reality  itself."     Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XX,  1904.     In  the  reprint,  p.  29. 

2  By  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  concept  of  objectivity  I  of  course  do  not  mean 
an  entire  rejection  of  it,  but  rather  such  a  criticism  of  it  as  may  result  in  a  revision 
of  the  concept  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  the  process  of  judging 
and  concerning  what  we  may  call  the  general  function  of  knowledge  in  experience. 
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he  practically  accepts  the  former  without  analysis.1  The  terms 
'objective,'  'external'  and  'ego,'  as  used  by  the  neo-realists, 
often  carry  the  meanings  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  meanings  which  imply  correlatives.  Thus,  by 
the  use  of  such  terms2  they  reaffirm  the  very  dualism  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  world  which  they  explicitly  reject.  Indeed,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object 
is  one  which  philosophy  cannot  dispense  with.  The  failure  of 
the  realists  to  solve  satisfactorily  to  themselves  the  problem  of 
consciousness,  which  in  their  discussions  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  problem  of  the  universal,  may  in  part  be  due  to  these 
very  circumstances;  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  term  'con- 
sciousness' cannot  be  carried  through  without  a  corresponding 
revision  of  the  term  'object  of  consciousness.'  You  cannot 
describe  the  content  of  knowledge  as  external  without  suggesting 
and  implying  that  the  consciousness  of  the  object  is  in  some  sense 
internal. 

Realism  has  always  guarded  the  object  of  knowledge.  This 
attitude  and  method  are  what  the  name  chiefly  stands  for  in 
history.  The  influence  of  this  method  is  evident  in  the  realism 
of  today.  Objective  existence  still  tends  to  be  represented  by 
writers  of  this  school  as  a  kind  of  absolute.  We  hear  knowledge 
referred  to  as  both  a  product  of  evolution  and  as  a  factor  in  the 
further  course  of  evolution,  but  we  also  hear  that  this  natural 
history  has  no  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  object  or  the  question 
of  validity.  Ideas  are  at  bottom  external  relations  and  relations 
are  external  to  their  relata.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  internal 

1  In  this  connection  see  Arthur  Mitchell's  article  in  Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc.,  Vol. 
VIII.  pp.  s6iff. 

1  That  this  dualism  is,  to  the  neo-realists,  much  more  than  a  mere  suggeston 
of  the  terms  they  use,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  presupposition  of  many  of  their  dis- 
cussions, is  evident  to  the  careful  reader.  In  the  Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc..  Vol.  VI,  p. 
580,  Lovejoy  writes,  "In  any  case,  Professor  Montague's  realism  .  .  .  seems  as 
frankly  dualistic  as  any  ever  was,  and  as  fully  committed  to  the  copy  or  duplication 
theory  of  knowledge."  Although  the  remark  is  not  true  of  Dr.  Montague's 
intention,  it  certainly  is  true  of  the  argument  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  entire 
passage  referred  to.  I  should  not  say  that  neo-realism  is  committed  to  the  copy 
theory  of  knowledge,  necessarily,  or  that  it  is  frankly  dualistic,  but  dualism  is 
nevertheless  characteristic  of  most  of  the  realistic  discussions  that  have  appeared 
since  the  "Program."  (See  Russell's.  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  pp.  9-57.) 
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complexity  in  the  relata  corresponding  to  the  various  relations 
into  which  they  enter.1  What  a  thing  is,  it,  apart  from  its  re- 
lations, is.  Let  us  illustrate. 

The  discovery  that  heat  is  a  form  of  motion  modified  our 
conceptions  of  both  heat  and  motion.  In  what  sense  then  did 
the  judgment  make  no  difference  to  the  relata?  In  the  sense 
that  heat  was  a  form  of  motion  before  physicists  discovered  the 
fact.  The  logical  continuity  of  these  two  relata  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  relata  and  our  discovery  of  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  continuity.  Both  the  relata  and  the  continuity  are 
external.  Hence  the  term  pan-objectivism  which  has  been  used 
as  a  synonym  for  methodological  realism.  The  object  sustains 
other  relations  at  the  same  time  that  it  bears  the  knowledge 
relation.2  In  fact  it  may  enter  into  the  order  of  relations  called 
knowledge  and  drop  out  of  it  intermittently;  for  that  order 
differs  from  such  orders  as  space  and  time  in  that  it  is  intermittent 
while  they  are  not.  An  object  which  is  in  space  is  always  in 
space,  and  all  objects  exist  continuously  in  time,  but  an  object 
may  be  known  or  not  known,  it  may  be  in  consciousness  or  out 
of  consciousness  at  any  given  time.  A  host  of  questions  crowd 
the  fringe  of  one's  attention  in  connection  with  this  conception. 
Is  the  order  of  relations  called  consciousness  real  in  the  same 
sense  as  other  orders  which  are  coherent,  permanent  and  de- 
finable? In  fact,  is  consciousness  the  name  of  anything  at 
all?  If  so,  it  must  stand  in  some  sort  of  relationship  to  other 
real  orders.  Contemporary  realism  understands  itself  to  be 
epistemologically  monistic,  but  has  it  not  substituted  a  curious 
metaphysical  dualism  for  the  epistemological  dualism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries?  At  this  point  we  begin 
to  suspect  that  this  new  methodological  variety  of  realism  is  not 
so  different  from  some  of  the  older  realisms  as  has  been  claimed. 
Its  monism  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  its  representatives 
have  agreed  upon  a  single  phrase  to  express  their  main  con- 
tention. Actually  two  sorts  of  relations  are  recognized  by  realism , 

1  Cf.  Bertrand  Russell's  article  already  cited  on  "The  Basis  of  Realism." 

1  Cf.  Woodbridge.     "The  Problem  of  Consciousness,"  in  Studies  in  Philosophy 

and  Psychology,  p.  162.     Also,  Montague's  "Can  a  Realist  be  a  Pragmatist?"  in 

Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  460. 
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that  of  knowledge  to  the  object,  and  that  of  the  elements  of 
the  object  to  each  other,  and  actually  the  term  'externality  of 
relations'  does  nothing  toward  reducing  these  two  sorts  of  re- 
lationship to  common  terms.  Is  this  anything  more  than  a 
novel  way  of  restating  the  problem  of  method? 

It  has  been  urged1  that  this  type  of  realism  is  inconsistent 
with  such  facts  as  error,  illusion  and  hallucination.  A  certain 
difference  exists  between  hallucination  and  genuine  perception, 
between  truth  and  error,  for  which  realism  has  no  place.  It  does 
not  answer  this  objection  to  point  to  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical processes  which  initiate  and  accompany  the  error  or 
illusion,  because  the  same  kind  of  processes  initiate  and  ac- 
company genuine  perception  as  well, — unless  the  methodological 
realist  means  to  espouse  old-fashioned  materialism  and  deny  the 
existence  of  knowing  as  a  process  different  from  the  motion  of 
material  particles.  We  are  well  aware  that  contemporary 
realism  is  not  materialism,  but  does  not  this  concentration  of 
interest  upon  the  externality  of  relations  ignore  the  problem  of 
knowing  as  a  process?  Does  not  the  relational  theory  of  know- 
ledge practically  eliminate  the  knowing  process  from  the  world  of 
existent  fact?  And  is  not  this  inconsistent  with  the  realist's 
assertion  of  his  position  and  his  discussion  of  its  issues?  The 
latter  are  empirical  facts  and  how  can  realism  ignore  them? 
It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  physics  and  physiology  of  knowing 
and  say,  here  are  the  external  relata  and  relations  which  constitute 
that  process;  for  the  question  at  issue  is  precisely  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  types  of  order  with  which  physics  and  physiology 
deal  to  the  type  of  order  called  knowledge  or  consciousness. 
The  attempt,  in  this  connection,  to  define  knowing  in  terms  of 
physics  and  physiology  is  either  a  case  of  begging  the  question 
at  issue,  or  an  avowal  of  a  metaphysic  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  realist's  recognition  of  consciousness  as  an  unique  order  of 
relations.  It  will  not  save  the  doctrine  to  revive  the  transcen- 

1  Cf.  Lovejoy,  "Reflections  of  a  Temporalist  on  the  New  Realism,"  Jour,  of 
Philos.,  etc.,  Vol.  VIII,  1911,  pp.  sSpff.  Dr.  Montague's  discussion  of  Lovejoy's 
criticism  (in  The  New  Realism,  p.  367ff.),  aimed  as  it  is  at  showing  that  hallucination 
and  illusion  are  not  evidences  for  'subjectivism,'  is  in  no  sense  an  answer  to  the 
criticism. 
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dental  reals  of  Beneke  and  Herbart,  and  the  metempirical 
conflict  of  their  energies,  for  this  would  simply  substitute  one 
set  of  terms  for  another  in  an  order  of  relations  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  brain-particles  in  motion,  and  once  more  knowl- 
edge as  an  unique  process  will  have  been  eliminated.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  description  of  the  knowing  process  in  terms  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations  which  does  not 
reduce  knowing  to  a  process  of  mere  displacement,1  and  displace- 
ment, we  submit,  is  not  the  whole  of  knowing,  however  large  a 
part  it  may  play  in  the  process. 

Another  phase  of  the  new  realism  claims  attention.  The 
doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations  seems  to  imply  that  objects, 
or  relata,  possess  a  character  apart  from  their  relations,  and  that 
in  this  character  they  are  self-identical  and  unmodified  by  the 
relations  into  which  they  may  enter.2  In  other  words,  the  realist 

1  It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  read  into  realism  anticipations  of  development 
which  the  realist  may  well  disown,  and  hence  this  discussion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  personal  confession  of  short-sightedness,  but  the  writer  shares  these  difficulties 
with  others.     The  situation  seems  to  be  this.     Either  realism  has  a  way  of  describ- 
ing the  knowing  process  as  such,  or  it  has  not.     We  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate 
description  that  is  consistent  with  the  realistic  method.     If  realism  cannot  describe 
the  process,  then  one  of  two  things  ought  to  be  true.     Either  the  so-called  knowing 
process  is  a  pure  fiction,  it  is  not  a  fact  at  all,  or  else  there  is  some  serious  defect  in 
the  relational  theory  of  knowledge  as  set  forth  by  the  realist.     For  it  seems  evident 
that  a  methodology  of  knowledge  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  knowing  is 
untenable.     If  realism  is  merely  a  theory  of  knowledge  after  it  has  been  attained,  this 
ought  to  be  understood,  for  in  that  case  the  new  doctrine  would  not  be  responsible 
for  a  theory  of  the  knowing  process  at  all.     It  would  then  be  responsible  only  for 
an  adequate  description  of  the  world  as  already  known,  and  much  can  be  said  for 
this  methodology  when  so  understood  that  cannot  be  said  for  it  as  a  theory  of  the 
knowing  process  or  as  a  theory  of  knowledge  in  general. 

2  The  writer  is  aware  that  some  realists  question  whether  all  relations  are  external 
to  their  relata.     They  seem  to  suspect  that  some  relations  are  external  while  others 
are  not.     But  so  far  as  I  know  they  do  not  attempt  to  say  what  relations  obtain 
between  the  relations  that  are  external  and  those  that  are  not.     My  own  belief 
is  that  this  distinction  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction 
of  a  revised  conception  of  objectivity  such  as  the  new  realism  profoundly  needs. 
But  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and  meanwhile,  the  impression  made  by  such  discussions 
as  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  "Basis  of  Realism"  (referred  to  above)  is  simply  that 
relations  in  general  are  external.     Perhaps  certain  realists  mean  that  in  so  far  as 
things  are  '  in  consciousness '  they  sustain  relations  that  are  external,  and  that  when 
not  in  consciousness  things  either  sustain  no  relations  to  each  other  or  relations 
that  are  not  external,  but  this  doctrine  has  long  been  advocated  by  certain  prag- 
matists;  and  moreover  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  realist's  contention  that  the 
genesis  of  knowledge  has  no  bearing  on  the  nature  and  validity  of  its  content. 
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seems  to  assert  an  existential  dualism  of  objects  and  their 
relations,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  inquire  as  to  this 
dualism. 

That  the  two  are  distinguishable  in  every  case  of  knowledge 
which  is  still  in  process  of  development,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Between  my  supposititious  interpretation  of  a  situation  and  the 
original  data  which  started  the  enquiry  leading  to  that  inter- 
pretation there  is  a  relation  of  suspense  which  might  be  called 
one  of  externality.  But  the  relata  which  enter  into  the  inter- 
pretation are,  in  this  sense,  as  external  to  the  original  data  as  are 
the  relations  entering  into  my  interpretation.  This  cannot 
therefore  be  the  externality  which  the  realists  have  in  mind. 
Take  the  case  of  knowledge  which  has  already  been  attained  and 
is  now  complete.  It  will  be  admitted  that  relations  and  relata 
are  logically  distinguishable  in  every  such  case.  But  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  familiarity  and  from  certain 
points  of  view  relations  between  objects  tend  to  become  attri- 
butes of  the  objects.  Thus,  you  are  an  American,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  predicate  lies  largely  in  the  relations  which  you  sustain 
to  the  people  and  the  soil  of  this  country.  Weight  is  an  at- 
tribute of  certain  masses  of  matter,  but  an  attribute  which  is 
identical,  under  certain  conditions,  with  the  relation  defined  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  properties  of  water  are  definable 
for  the  most  part  as  relations  between  water  and  other  things. 
Is  it  these  properties  that  constitute  the  character  of  objects  in 
relations? 

Evidently  the  realist  cannot  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative  without  compromising  the  contention  that  there  is 
no  internal  complexity  in  the  object  corresponding  to  the  rela- 
tions into  which  it  may  enter,  without  compromising  in  short  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations.  What  then  is 
the  object  apart  from  its  relations?  Realism  suggests  but  one 
answer  to  this  question,  and  that  a  negative  one,  namely,  the 
object  is  not  modified  by  the  relations  into  which  it  may  enter. 
Is  it  then  known  at  all?  Is  it,  in  fact,  anything  but  a  thing  in 
itself?  The  realist  does  not  say  so,  and  does  not,  we  believe,  so 
intend ;  but  what  is  meant  by  a  relatum  that  is  entirely  unmodified 
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by  the  relations  which  it  sustains?1  If  we  do  not,  for  the  moment, 
insist  that  this  idea  is  simply  that  of  a  thing  in  itself,  because 
contemporary  realists  do  not  explicitly  admit  this  interpretation, 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposition  that  it  is  some  familiar 
and  immediate  datum ;  and  we  must  now  ask  what  the  meaning 
of  this  alternative  may  be. 

There  are  immediate  data.  Every  relatum  is  in  some  sense 
immediate,  for  relations  never  exhaust  the  immediacy  of  their 
terms.  Indeed,  all  relations  either  develop  out  of,  or  are  super- 
imposed upon  immediate  data.  Relations  such  as  duration, 
extension,  position,  dependence,  in  some  senses  of  the  words, 
enter  unnamed,  and  unrecognized  as  relations,  into  a  dog's  world 
and  a  child's  world  as  well  as  into  man's.  In  so  far  as  data  are 
immediate  their  content  cannot  be  said  to  be  relations.  There 
always  remains  about  color  a  mere  quality  which  you  cannot 
describe  as  a  relation.  Very  clearly,  however,  such  immediate 
data  are  not  knowledge  and  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term  objective.  Neither  are  they  subjective.  What  we  have 
here  is  the  time-honored  distinction  between  knowledge  of  the 
first  and  knowledge  of  the  second  intentions,  prima  et  secunda 
intentio  animi,  the  distinction  between  '  acquaintance  with  '  and 
'knowledge  about.'  If  we  use  language  with  any  strictness,  the 
data  which  fall  under  the  head  of  mere  acquaintance  with  should 
not  be  called  knowledge  about.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  immedi- 
ate data  may  at  any  time  become  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to 
refer  to  them  without  using  language  that  seems  to  imply  that 
they  constitute  knowledge.  Thus,  color  is  known,  and  the 
proposition,  'The  sky  is  blue,'  expresses  a  genuine  judgment,  or 
may  do  so ;  but  we  may  well  agree  with  the  realist  that  precisely 
to  the  extent  that  this  proposition  expresses  a  genuine  judgment, 
its  content  is  objective  and  relational.  That  is  objective  which 
controls  activity.  The  original  data  of  a  problem  are  objective 
in  so  far  as  they  control  the  interpretation  of  them,  the  supposi- 
titious interpretation  is  objective  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it 
controls  the  activities  that  verify  it,  the  established  truth  is 

1  Lotze's  argument,  in  Chapter  I  of  his  Metaphysics,  and  elsewhere,  goes  to 
show  that  such  a  relatum  is  equivalent  to  Nothing,  and  that  it  could  not  enter  into 
relations  of  any  kind. 
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objective  and  becomes  a  datum  in  further  reflection.  That 
which  is  immediate  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  objective  nor 
subjective,  neither  a  term  nor  a  relation,  although  under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  become  either  objective  or  subjective. 
We  can  therefore  agree  with  the  realist  that  in  so  far  as  relata 
are  immediate  they  are  independent  of  their  relations,  but  we 
should  add  that  to  this  extent  they  are  not  knowledge.  We 
cannot  say  that  as  immediate  data  they  are  knowledge  without 
falling  into  the  error  of  Locke  and  the  presentative  realists,  the 
error  of  a  representative  theory  of  knowledge.  No  resort  to 
the  deus  ex  machina  of  apriori  intuition  (as  by  Russell,  McCosh, 
et  a/.)  can  save  us  from  this  error.  We  thereby  assume  a  stand- 
point and  a  method  which  a  majority  of  the  neo-realists  profess 
to  repudiate,  namely,  epistemological  dualism. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  conclusion. 
However  we  may  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  neo-realists,  the 
fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations  commits 
them  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  conceptions  both  of  which  they 
profess  to  reject;  it  commits  them  either  to  the  pure  phenomen- 
alism of  Hume  or  to  the  thing  in  itself  of  Kant.  What  the  object 
as  relatum  is,  we  are  not  told.  Objects  as  relata  seem  to  be 
assumed  without  analysis.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole 
position  appears  reactionary.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
realist  himself  suggest  some  answer  to  the  question? 

As  to  the  main  contention  of  realism,  that  the  content  of 
knowledge  is  in  its  objectivity  independent  of  the  knowing  of  it, 
the  methodological  position  for  which  realism  is  sponsor  in 
history,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  indifferent;  for  nothing  seems 
more  obvious  than  that  the  validity  of  a  judgment  does  not 
depend  upon  the  process  of  judging  when  abstracted  from  the 
situation  within  which  it  takes  place.  Realism  in  this  respect 
accords  with  common  sense  and  science,  it  accords  with  the 
presupposition  of  all  reflection  that  the  constitutive  order  of  the 
world  perdures.  In  the  light  of  cosmic  history,  nature  seems  to 
care  about  as  much  for  reflective  life  as  a  pumpkin  cares  for  the 
bit  of  vegetable  mould  that  gathers  and  grows  on  its  surface. 
The  little  god  o'  the  world,  strutting  about  with  upright  spine, 
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seems  from  this  point  of  view  a  rather  pitiful  spectacle.  He 
imagines  himself  the  center  and  goal  of  things,  he  dreams  of  an 
ultimate  Power  in  the  universe  with  a  special  interest  in  his 
delectation;  but  a  thousand  types  are  gone,  and  man  may  yet 
be  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  or  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  independence  of 
the  object  is  always  an  afterthought.  While  the  business  of 
knowing  is  going  on,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  object  of 
knowledge  is  independent  of  the  knowing,  or  the  relatum  of  its 
relations.  During  the  process  the  knower's  attitude  is  prospec- 
tive, and  all  the  hope  and  resolution  with  which  he  surveys  his 
goal  enter  into  it.  The  data  of  his  reflection  are  the  given  and 
resisting  survivals  of  a  familiar  past.  He  wishes  to  know  what 
they  are  to  be  for  the  future.  In  imagination  he  sees  these  data 
to  mean,  and  in  prospect  to  be,  this  or  that  object.  When  the 
problem  has  been  solved  in  further  experience,  and  knowledge 
attained,  we  may  perceive  in  retrospect  that  the  object  and 
our  knowledge  of  it,  the  relatum  and  its  relations  are  distinguish- 
able and  in  some  sense  independent.  It  is  just  possible  that 
methodological  realism  is  at  bottom  merely  a  theory  of  the 
knowing  experience  viewed  in  retrospect.1  As  such  we  should 
like  to  think  of  it,  because  as  such  it  is  far  more  defensible  than 
as  a  general  theory  of  knowledge,  far  more  in  accord  with  fact. 
But  in  that  case  the  realist  should  be  prepared  to  make  certain 
concessions  to  pragmatism.  Indeed,  in  that  case  realism  and 
pragmatism  become  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  former 
might  be  said  to  be  comprehended  in  the  latter. 

Permit  me  to  state  the  problem  of  neo-realism  from  still 
another  point  of  view.  Much  so-called  knowing  really  is  not 
intellectual  discovery  but  a  process  of  learning  what  is  elsewhere 
known.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  certain  recent  realistic 
discussions  do  not  confuse  these  two  different  processes.  In  the 

1  See,  for  example,  Woodbridge's  "Evolution"  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol. 
XXI,  1912,  especially  p.  150,  where  intelligence  is  represented  as  "an  instrument 
for  the  recovery  of  the  past,"  and  where  knowledge  is  "a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 
end  in  itself."  "Intelligence  provides  'a  technique  for  generating  a  chosen  future 
out  of  a  given  present'" — the  favorite  doctrine  of  pragmatism  as  represented  by 
Dewey,  but  formulated  thus  by  Bush. 
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learning  process  effort  is  directed  chiefly  to  ourselves:  in  the 
process  of  original  intellectual  discovery,  to  the  situation 
within  which  the  problem  has  arisen.  In  the  one  case,  we 
devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  becoming  familiar  with  relations 
which  have  already  been  formulated;  in  the  other,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  relations  in  a  situation  which  is  relatively  disorganized 
and  chaotic.  Now,  if  objects  are  what  they  are  whether  known 
or  not,  then  all  knowing  must  be  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
learning.  In  intellectual  discovery  we  in  that  case  simply  read 
off  the  content  of  nature's  great  book.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
in  their  various  forms  are  from  this  point  of  view  merely  the 
focusing  of  our  intellectual  eyes  upon  the  page.  How  then  is 
the  knowable  world  to  be  conceived?  It  has  been  thought 
possible  that  an  omniscient  Intelligence  exists,  and  that  our 
knowing  simply  consists  in  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  him. 
Again,  the  intellectual  framework  of  the  universe  has  been  im- 
personally conceived  to  consist  of  mere  ideas.  Plato  and 
Platonism,  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Hegelians  of  the  left,  and  other  more  recent  writers  represent 
the  world  as  possessing  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  ideal  principles  with 
no  mind  to  think  them.  The  great  Plato  taught  that  in  some 
previous  existence  we  ourselves  knew  all  truth,  and  that  our 
present  knowing  is  indeed  a  process  of  relearning  what  we  form- 
erly knew.  It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
determined  a  priori  in  the  very  moment  of  our  knowing  it,  so  as 
to  appear  to  be  complete  in  independence  of  the  process.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  knowing  is  merely  a  shift  in  the  relations 
of  certain  changeless  reals  which  baffle  analysis.  We  have  been 
told  that  truth  is  the  impression  which  the  object  leaves  upon 
the  mind,  as  a  seal  leaves  its  impression  upon  wax,  and  that  the 
world  as  we  see  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  world  as  it  really  is.  Ob- 
jective idealists  and  transcendentalists,  supernaturalistic  theo- 
logians and  metaphysical  realists  have  again  and  again  asserted 
some  one  of  these  or  similar  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  reality,  but  the  methodological  realists  of  the  present 
do  not  assert  any  of  them.  B>  what  logic  then  is  the  character 
of  completeness  and  independence  which  belongs  to  the  object 
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of  knowledge  in  retrospect  ascribed  to  the  object  of  knowledge 
in  general?  A  certain  family  resemblance  between  contemporary 
realism  and  intellectualistic  idealism  has  been  pointed  out. 
What  the  movement  especially  needs  is  an  analysis  of  the  object 
of  knowledge  to  complement  its  analysis  of  the  subject,  and 
until  this  is  carried  out  we  do  not  see  how  the  realist  can  maintain 
his  original  position  except  by  an  unconvincing  dogmatism.1 
May  we  suggest  a  question  for  his  consideration?  Is  the  com- 
plete object  given  there  prior  to  the  knowing  process  and  in 
independence  of  it,  or  is  it  to  be  as  a  result  of  a  process  in  which 
judgment  is  a  factor?  Is  anything  given  prior  to  the  knowing 
process  except  the  data  of  the  problem?  To  discuss  these 
questions  will  be  an  admission  that  the  methodological  problem 
cannot  be  solved  without  taking  the  knowing  process  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  an  admission  that  the  genesis  of  knowledge 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  validity;  but  then,  are  empirical 
facts  ever  to  be  despised?  Has  philosophy  ever  lost  anything 
by  turning  from  formal  and  dogmatic  shibboleths  to  the  actual 
substance  of  human  experience  for  light  upon  her  problems? 

Heat  is  a  form  of  motion,  and  my  individual  knowledge  of  it 
makes  but  little  difference  to  either  term  of  the  relation;  but  to 
say  that  heat  always  was  a  form  of  motion  means  only  that  what 
we  now  mean  by  motion  always  was  predicable  of  what  we  now 
mean  by  heat.  Reality  will  always  have  been  the  permanent 
possibility  of  our  findings;  and  this,  we  submit,  is  simply  the 
ego-centric  predicament  over  again.  Realism  asserts  that  the 
object  is  complete  without  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  object 
is  here  used  to  cover  a  synthesis  of  actuality  and  possibility  which 
the  'object'  of  the  ego-centric  predicament  also  covers.  If  this 
predicament  is  not  an  argument  for  idealism  (as  the  realist 
maintains),2  neither  is  it  an  argument  for  realism.  You  cannot 
by  ignoring  the  significance  of  the  knowing  process  establish 
the  independence  and  externality  of  the  object  any  more  than 

1  Marvin,  himself  a  representative  of  the  new  realism,  holds  that  this  philosophy 
is  dogmatic  rather  than  critical,  and  we  should  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  his 
contention  is  certainly  justified  by  the  facts.     See  his  "Dogmatism  versus  Criti- 
cism" in  the  Jour,  of  P kilos.,  etc..  Vol.  IX,  1912,  pp.  sopff. 

2  Cf.  Perry's  "The  Ego-centric  Predicament"  in  the  Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc.,  Vol. 
VII,  1910,  pp.  sff. 
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you  can,  by  ignoring  that  same  difference  establish  an  Absolute 
Mind  or  Idea. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  every  object  that 
can  be  meant  at  all  must  be  an  object  for  someone,  granting  in 
other  words  the  ego-centric  predicament,  does  it  follow  that  the 
object  is  a  function  of  the  ego,  or  that  the  ego,  consciousness,  is 
a  form  of  objectivity?  We  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  it  is 
certain  that  both  propositions  follow,  if  either  follows,  from  the 
ego-centric  predicament.1  "The  truth  is  that  the  common  pre- 
suppositions of  subjectivism  and  objectivism  are  much  more 
important  than  their  apparent  opposition.  Both  alike  assume 
that  the  real  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  simple  and  immediate; 
both  try  to  grasp  the  result  and  forget  the  process.  The  abstract 
inner  and  the  abstract  outer  interpretations  of  experience  are 
opposed  only  superficially;  in  standpoint  and  method  they  are 
klentical."2  What  we  have  here  is  an  antinomy,  or  something 
resembling  one  very  closely.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
existence  is  always  existence  for  someone,  we  prove,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  objectivity  is  in  some  sense  a  function  of  subjectivity, 
and  on  the  other  that  subjectivity  is  a  form  of  objectivity, — two 
mutually  contradictory  propositions, — and  by  all  the  laws  of 
logic  we  ought  to  infer  that  our  original  assumption  is  absurd. 
The  idealist's  'subjectivism'  and  the  realist's  ' externalism '  are 
of  the  same  negative  value.  From  the  standpoint  of  formal 
logic  it  makes  not  the  least  difference  which  proposition  we  assert, 
and  since  this  is  true  we  ought  to  be  warned  that  the  presup- 
position of  both  is  self-contradictory.  Set  out  by  assuming  a 
round  square,  as  Kant  aptly  says,  and  the  world  may  divide  over 
the  question  whether  this  figure  is  round  or  square.  Both  sides 
will  be  irrefutably  right,  and  just  for  this  reason  the  concept 
upon  which  the  controversy  rests  must  be  absurd. 

It  is  a  matter  of  actual  experience  that  every  judgment,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  at  all  synthetic,  modifies  its  terms.  Whenever  relata 

1  Cf.  Dewey's  "  Brief  Studies  in  Realism,  II, "  in  Jour,  of  Philos.,  etc..  Vol.  VIII, 
1911.  pp.  546ff.  Also  Bush's  "The  Problem  of  the  Ego-centric  Predicament," 
ibid..  Vol.  VIII,  p.  438.  If  x*  -  4,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it,  X  equals, 
neither  +  2  nor  —  2,  but  =*=  2. 

1  Creighton,  "The  Determination  of  the  Real,"  PHILOS.  REV.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  310. 
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are  brought  into  new  and  unfamiliar  relations,  the  former  are 
modified.  Suppose  the  concept  aRb,  where  R  means  relation, 
has  already  been  established;  it  is  quite  possible  that  either  a 
or  b,  or  both,  should  stand  in,  or  enter  into,  other  relations  to 
other  relate  without  in  the  least  surrendering  the  character 
they  possess  in  relation  to  one  another;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  when  relata  enter  into  new  relations  they  should  undergo 
modification.  The  latter  always  happens  when  the  new  real- 
tions  are  discovered  either  empirically  by  intuition  or  by  some 
novel  a  priori  synthesis.  In  short,  a  and  b  undergo  modification 
whenever  the  new  relation  is  genuinely  new  and  unfamiliar. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  the  new  relation  must  be  consistent  with 
the  old,  but  to  this  end  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be 
identical  with  the  old  or  even  deducible  from  it,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  relata  are  unmodified  by  it  comes  short  of  proof. 

Moreover,  there  are  whole  groups  of  meanings  which  have  not 
yet  been  interpreted  by  methodological  realism  in  terms  of  the 
relational  theory  of  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  be  so  inter- 
preted without  granting  to  the  distinction  between  immediacy 
and  objectivity  a  much  more  profound  significance  for  method- 
ology than  the  neo-realists  have  yet  seen  fit  to  admit.  For 
example,  duties,  rights,  wrongs  and  the  good, — these  cannot 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  relational  theory  of  knowledge  alone.1 
They  are  truly  objective,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  con- 
strued in  consistency  with  the  tenets  of  the  new  realism.  Averse 
as  the  movement  is  to  reckoning  with  the  psychological  relation 
of  human  needs  and  purposes  to  the  nature  of  truth,  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  ascribe  any  real  significance  to  the  politico-moral 
phase  of  life.  Or  take,  again,  the  group  of  aesthetic  meanings. 
Beauty  is  as  objective  and  intrinsic  as  color  or  hardness,  although 
in  a  different  sense,  and  yet  beauty  is  at  bottom  neither  an 
implication  nor  a  suggestion.  The  associational  theory  of 
aesthetic  values  cannot  today  be  said  to  have  been  established, 
however  large  a  part  association  may  play  in  the  development 
of  aesthetic  forms.  Beauty  is  not  constitutive  as  are  space  and 

1  Bertrand  Russell's  characterization  of  them  as  apriori  intuitions  is  not  such 
a  definition. 
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time,  but  it  is  as  real  as  they.  It  is  in  things  and  belongs  to 
them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  immediate  and  intuitive.  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  utilitarian  values,  for  these  cannot  be  entirely 
reduced  to  the  relation  of  means  to  end  or  to  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  And  that  such  qualities  as  completeness,  individuality 
and  perfection  are  likewise  objective  and  intrinsic,  the  whole 
history  of  religious  experience  goes  to  testify.  But  how  are  we 
to  interpret  such  qualities  in  terms  of  the  externality  of  relations 
and  the  relational  theory  of  knowledge? 

The  weakness  of  methodological  realism  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  methodological, — it  is  probably  true  that  any  valid 
philosophy  of  the  future  will  be  predominantly  a  methodology 
of  experience, — but  rather  in  the  fact  that  its  methodology  is 
neither  empirical  nor  thoroughgoing.  Its  original  contention 
that  consciousness  does  not  make  the  objective  data  of  its  prob- 
lems, and  hence  that  it  does  not  make  or  constitute  the  object, 
is  methodological,  but  realism  goes  on  to  defend  a  pair  of  a  priori 
dogmas  which  imply  a  metaphysics  of  either  pure  phenomenalism 
or  Kantian  noumenalism.  Why  is  not  a  methodological  realism 
possible  which  will  not  only  begin  with  facts  but  rest  its  conclu- 
sions squarely  on  facts?  Is  it  not  clear  that  externality  in 
general  and  at  large  is  as  much  an  a  priori  fiction  as  is  internality 
in  general  and  at  large?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the  method 
of  maintaining  such  a  fiction  must  always  be  dogmatic?  There 
are  certain  indications  that  recent  realists  recognize  these  dif- 
ficulties and  incline  to  define  the  internal  and  the  external  alike 
in  functional  and  methodological  terms,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
externality  of  relations  is  not  consistent  with  such  definitions 
except  as  the  term  relations  is  used  very  narrowly  to  mean 
relations  that  are  already  known,  established  and  complete. 
Even  when  the  term  is  understood  in  this  narrow  sense,  the 
doctrine  needs  modification  in  view  of  the  fact  that  relations 
tend,  with  familiarity,  to  become  attributes  of  their  relata. 

G.  A.  TAWNEY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


DISCUSSION. 

DURATION   AND  VALUE. 

IN  the  third  of  his  illuminating  studies  of  French  temporalism,1 
Professor  Lovejoy  draws  a  contrast  between  Pillon's  and  Bergson's 
account  of  the  misrepresentations  brought  about  in  our  notion  of 
time  by  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  space.  According  to  Pillon,  real 
time  as  actually  experienced  is  a  sequence  of  discrete  states,  and  the 
view  that  it  is  rather  a  continuous  flux  is  due  to  the  confusion  with 
it  of  spatial  metaphors;  according  to  Bergson,  duration  in  its  absolute 
purity  is  a  continuous  flux,  but  is  presented  to  us  in  conceptual  thought 
as  discontinuous  because  of  "the  improper  transference  of  the  at- 
tribute of  discreteness  from  space  to  time." 

Later  on  in  the  same  article  Professor  Lovejoy  calls  our  attention 
to  a  similar  contradiction  within  the  most  recently  published  works 
of  William  James,  which  at  one  point  accept  the  Bergsonian  view 
of  a  continuous  real  time,  and  at  another  the  Pillonian  view  of  a  dis- 
crete real  time.  In  A  Pluralistic  Universe  we  are  told  that  "our 
sensible  experiences — come  to  us  in  drops.  Time  itself  comes  in 
drops."  That  this  is  not  merely  the  final  mature  conclusion  of 
James's  thought  on  the  matter  becomes  evident  when  we  quote  from 
his  Psychology2  the  statements:  "In  the  experience  of  watching  empty 
time  flow  ...  we  tell  it  off  in  pulses.  We  say  'now!  now!  now!'  or 
we  count  'more!  more!  more!'  as  we  feel  it  bud.  This  composition 
out  of  units  of  duration  is  called  the  law  of  time's  discrete  flow" 

Before  commenting  upon  these  diverse  pronouncements  let  me 
refer  briefly  to  the  two  basic  principles  of  Professor  Bergson's  phi- 
losophy. These  are  (i)  his  doctrine  of  Intuition,  and  (2)  his  doctrine 
of  Duration.  Metaphysics  alone,  he  claims,  brings  us  in  actual  touch 
with  reality,  because  by  means  of  the  intuitive  method  which  meta- 
physics uses  we  not  only  approach,  but  enter  into,  penetrate,  and 
become  reality;  whereas  the  positive  sciences,  which  have  for  their 
problem  the  analysis  of  objects  by  means  of  concepts,  can  never  give 
us  more  than  an  abstract  and  artificial  translation  of  reality  in  sym- 
bolic terms.  "Metaphysics,"  he  says  "is  the  science  which  claims 
to  dispense  with  symbols."8 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  527  et  seq. 

*  Briefer  Course,  p.  282. 

*  Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  Hulme's  translation,  p.  9. 
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Now  the  reality  which  we  can  most  surely  and  readily  know  in  this 
"absolute"  metaphysical  way  is  our  own  personality.  The  self  of 
scientific  psychology  is  a  necessarily  artificial  construct  of  discon- 
tinuous mental  states,  symbols  only  of  the  real  inner  life,  abstracted 
from  the  stream  of  living  thought  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  analysis. 
The  true  personality  with  which  metaphysics  deals,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  which  endures — nothing  else;  and  to  know  this  true  self,  we 
must  live  it. 

Now  my  motive  in  formulating  this  exposition  does  not  consist 
primarily  in  an  interest  in  the  theories  of  Bergson,  Pillon,  and  James 
for  their  own  sake,  however  genuine  such  an  interest  may  be:  rather 
does  it  consist  in  an  interest  (i)  in  pointing  out  a  certain  analogy  that 
subsists  between  these  theories  and  those  of  Professor  Miinsterberg1 
and  others  as  to  the  relation  between  metaphysics  and  psychology, 
and  (2)  in  applying  this  analogy  to  the  problem  of  continuous  or 
discrete  time. 

The  purpose  of  scientific  psychology,  says  Miinsterberg,  is  to 
describe  the  self  as  an  object,  a  complex  content  of  mental  states,  to 
analyze  this  content  into  its  elements,  and  ultimately  to  explain  its 
phenomena  causally;  so  far  Bergson  and  Miinsterberg  are  at  one. 
Metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Miinsterberg,  treats  the  self 
as  subject,  as  an  inner  life  to  be  shared  and  lived  with,  and  seeks 
to  interpret  the  meaning  and  value  of  that  life,  and  ultimately  to 
appreciate  it;  substitute  the  idea  of  intuition  for  that  of  appreciation, 
and  again  Bergson  and  Miinsterberg  are  at  one.  Both  agree  that 
analysis,  classification,  causal  explanation  are  the  problems  of  science, 
and  that  they  are  all  artificial  and  abstract;  both  agree  that  what 
one  calls  'appreciation'  and  the  other  'intuition'  is  the  aim  of  meta- 
physics, and  that  this  and  this  only  gives  us  reality. 

As  for  the  second  point,  experimental  psychology  leaves  us  in  little 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Pillon's  view  and  that  of  James's  Psychology 
as  to  the  discrete,  'budlike*  nature  of  the  time  experience  as  a  matter 
of  introspection,  of  psychological  observation  and  analysis.  But  this 
is  no  more  an  adequate  representation  of  the  true  inner  life  of  man 
than  a  sensational,  affectional,  or  relational  element  is  a  true  part  of 
that  inner  life.  As  Professor  Bergson  has  it,  the  latter  is  but  a  partial 
expression  of  the  self,  not  a  component  part  of  it.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Value,  or  the  essential  nature  of  the  self,  then,  Professor 
Bergson's  view  of  a  continuous  duration  would  seem  more  true. 
Duration,  in  other  words,  as  Bergson  uses  that  term — la  duree  reelle 
— is  not  the  scientific  fact  or  time-perception,  but  the  Value  or  sub- 

1  See  his  Psychology  and  Life  (1898),  Psychotherapy  (1909).  The  Eternal  Values 
(1909). 
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jective  significance  of  that  fact  as  an  expression  of  the  continuous 
purpose  of  the  self. 

One  thing  only  need  be  added  to  correct  a  slight  dislocation,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Bergsonian  doctrine  of  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
Intuition,  or  the  appreciation  of  life  (i.  e.,  actual  living)  is  not  meta- 
physics, but  rather  the  standpoint  from  which  metaphysics  starts; 
and  metaphysics  itself  is  a  reflection  upon  the  appreciative  experience, 
rather  than  the  appreciative  act  itself.  Accepting  this,  the  Bergsonian 
polemic  against  the  intellect  falls  to  the  ground,  even  if  we  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  artificial  nature  of  concepts.  Philosophy  is  a 
matter  of  intellectual  activity,  but  intellectual  activity  exercised  upon 
values  to  be  appreciated  rather  than  upon  facts  of  observation.  In 
moments  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  of  close  social  comradeship,  and 
of  religious  communion  alone  do  we  appreciate  the  value  of  life,  and 
in  these  moments  alone  do  we  truly  live.  Metaphysics  is  an  in- 
tellectual interpretation  of  life;  it  is  not  life.  To  find,  to  know,  and 
to  live  reality  we  must  transcend  both  the  scientific  and  the  meta- 
physical uses  of  the  intellect,  which  can  never  give  us  reality,  but  only 
the  conditions  and  relationships  of  reality,  Science,  in  short,  analyzes 
life,  metaphysics  interprets  life,  but  only  life  lives. 

JARED  S.  MOORE. 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

IN   REPLY  TO   PROFESSOR  SCHAUB. 

IN  his  discussion  of  "Hegel's  Criticisms  of  Fichte's  Subjectivism,"1 
Professor  Schaub  has  criticized  at  some  length  my  interpretation  of 
Fichte.  The  Editor  of  the  REVIEW  has  courteously  given  me  space 
for  a  brief  reply. 

Professor  Schaub  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  I  recognized  in 
Fichte  some  leaning  toward  subjectivism.  I  tried  to  show  that  there 
are  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  his  thought,  one  of  which  involves 
some  subjectivism.  Professor  Schaub  would  probably  urge,  however, 
that,  even  at  the  best,  Fichte's  principle  is  not  a  true  unity  of  thought 
and  being.  Upon  this  point,  I  think,  there  is  more  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  than  he  recognizes.  The  interpretation  of  Fichte  is  not 
easy,  and  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  read  the  philosopher 
aright.  Professor  Schaub  practically  bases  his  argument  upon  the 
earlier  writings.  But  much  in  the  later  works  suggest  that  Fichte 
conceives  his  principle  as  unity  of  thought  and  being,  and  he  himself 
often  declares  that  this  is  what  he  meant  from  the  first.  Of  course 
his  view  may  have  changed  radically  without  his  knowing  it;  but  under 
the  circumstances — the  criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected — it  is 

i  This  journal.  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  566  ff.;  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  i?ff. 
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hardly  probable.1  Hence  it  seems  not  wholly  unjustifiable  to  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  discussions  in  the  earlier  works2  that  suggest 
the  more  concrete  conception  of  the  ultimate  principle  than  we  should 
if  we  considered  them  quite  apart  from  the  later  writings. 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  Fichte's  ultimate  principle  is  "sub- 
jective subject-object"  Professor  Schaub  urges  that  when  Fichte 
wishes  to  show  that  his  principle  is  subject-object  he  often  reminds 
us  that  in  self-consciousness  we  have  both  aspects — self  as  subject  and 
self  as  object.  But  does  this  inevitably  suggest  Professor  Schaub's 
inference?  Fichte  teaches  that  in  all  actual  existence  subject  and 
object  are  opposed,  but  that  their  opposition  is  not  ultimate.  Now 
in  self-consciousness  we  have  an  opposition  of  these  two,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  believe  to  rest  upon  an  underlying  unity;  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Fichte  often  takes  self-consciousness  to  illustrate 
his  meaning.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  all  consciousness 
the  object  is  for  him  the  self  as  object.8 

I  have  space  to  consider  only  one  other  point.     If  the  fact  that 
Fichte's  ultimate  principle  is  Sollen  makes  his  philosophy  subjectivistic, 
I  admit  that  it  is  subjectivistic  from  beginning  to  end.     But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Fichte's  Sollen  is  not  simply  an  Ought.     I  have 
tried  to  show  that  it  combines  the  two  conceptions  of  Ought-to-be 
and  Is-to-be.     The  perfect  unity  of  subject  and  object  is  not,  but  the 
partial  unity  is  becoming  ever  more  nearly  complete,  and  this  not 
through  accident,  but  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  reality  itself.     That 
this  conception  has  difficulties  is  obvious.     But  if  it  be  otherwise 
tenable,  I  think  that  it  should  not  be  criticized  as  failing  to  recognize 
sufficiently  the  objective  aspect  of  experience. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE.  ELLEN   BLISS  TALBOT. 

I 1  have  suggested  elsewhere  another  explanation  of  the  less  subjectivistic  tone 
of  the  later  writings  (The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Fichte's  Philosophy,  p.  26  and 
note). 

*  I  should  like  to  discuss  these  in  detail,  but  the  space  at  my  command  does  not 
permit.  I  can  only  say  (i)  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  disputed  passage 
in  the  Zweite  Einleitung  makes  for  my  interpretation;  (2)  that  the  Grundlage  of 
1794  seems  to  me  to  call  for  a  much  less  subjectivistic  interpretation  than  Professor 
Schaub  gives  it,  and  in  particular  that  the  Anstoss  does  not  remain,  in  the  end,  a 
principle  foreign  to  the  Ego;  (3)  that  Professor  Schaub's  reasons  for  discounting 
the  important  testimony  of  the  Si ttenlehre  of  1798  seem  insufficient,  even  supposing 
— what  is  far  from  certain — that  Fichte  was,  at  this  early  date,  under  the  influence 
of  Schelling;  (4)  that  in  my  discussion  of  the  Erste  Einleitung  I  was  consciously 
reading  that  essay  in  the  light  of  other  works;  I  regret  my  failure  to  make  this 
clear,  a  failure  that  I  did  not  realize  until  I  saw  Professor  Schaub's  criticism. 

*An  important  passage  in  the  Sittenlehre  of  1798  (Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  i)  suggests  that  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object  has  various  forms,  only  one 
of  which  is  exemplified  in  self-consciousness. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Principle  of  Individuality  and    Value.     The  Gifford  Lectures  for 

1911,   delivered   in    Edinburgh    University.     By    B.    BOSANQUET. 

London,  Macmillan  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912. 

— pp.  xxxvii,  409. 

Even  if  the  Gifford  Lectures  should  yield  less  than  there  is  reason 
to  hope  in  the  way  of  tentative  solution  of  the  problems  of  ultimate 
human  interest  that  they  are  bound  to  deal  with,  in  the  judgment  of 
future  generations,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  deeply  interesting 
'human  documents'  to  the  historian  of  the  culture  of  our  time.  Of 
course  neither  popular  theology  nor  much  of  the  spirit  of  our  more 
aggressive  popular  philosophy  would  be  found  represented  in  these 
lectures,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  represent  a  somewhat  liberal 
theological  standpoint  combined  with  a  reasonably  conservative 
philosophical  point  of  view, —  indeed,  a  good  deal  that  is  vital  in  the 
development  of  technical  philosophy  would  necessarily  be  found  best 
represented  elsewhere, — but  it  is  most  significant  that  these  lectures 
should  be  given,  not  by  the  official  or  unofficial  champions  of  any 
form  of  recognized  orthodoxy,  but  by  men  who  have  already  achieved 
high  reputation  in  the  field  of  strictly  philosophical  or  scientific 
work.  And  there  is  no  justifiable  suspicion  that  these  eminent  phil- 
osophical and  scientific  experts  are  'writing  down'  to  the  larger  un- 
critical public;  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  they  are  giving 
the  best  they  have  to  offer  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  strict  intel- 
lectual honesty.  We  have  come  to  take  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course 
— and  surely  anything  less  would  be  a  survival  of  the  dogmatism  that 
is  bound  to  defeat  itself  in  the  end — but  one  has  only  to  examine  any 
few  of  the  extremely  numerous  'reconciliations'  of  science  and  religion 
of  past  generations  to  recognize  the  vast  significance  of  the  different 
standpoints  implied. 

The  general  trend  of  the  present  lectures,  and,  one  may  add,  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
problems  that  he  undertakes  to  deal  with,  are  indicated  in  the  brief 
Preface.  In  the  spirit  of  conservative  idealism,  Professor  Bosanquet 
holds  "that  the  things  which  are  most  important  in  man's  experience 
are  also  the  things  which  are  most  certain  to  his  thought ; ' '  and,  further, 
that  "this  is  not  an  accident  but  inevitable,  because  importance  and 
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reality  are  sides  of  the  same  characteristic."  But  he  goes  further  than 
this,  for  he  says:  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  conceal  my  belief  that  in  the  main 
the  work  has  been  done,  and  that  what  is  now  needed  is  to  recall 
and  concentrate  the  modern  mind  out  of  its  distraction  rather  than 
to  invent  wholly  new  theoretical  conceptions."  Again  he  says:  "I 
chose  Individuality  as  the  clue  to  my  subject,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  principle  which  must  ultimately  determine  the  nature  of  the  real 
and  its  constituents,  of  what  is  complete  and  self-contained,  and  of 
what  approximates  or  belongs  to  such  a  reality."  And  he  adds: 
"  My  inmost  aspiration,  I  admit,  would  be  expressed  if  I  could  say  to 
the  critics  of  Absolutism,  '  Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you 
down.'  But  I  am  well  aware  that  my  performance  does  not  justify 
such  language." 

These  passages,  taken  by  themselves,  might  suggest  a  merely  re- 
actionary attitude  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  so  do  him  a  grave 
injustice.  No  Gifford  lecturer  has  been  more  frank  in  recognizing 
the  divergence  of  his  own  philosophical  position  from  that  of  current 
orthodoxy,  where  there  is  any  point  in  making  such  comparisons, — 
the  problems  are  always  honestly  faced  and  the  solutions  offered  are 
never  merely  conventional, — but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  philosophical  conservatism  that  seems  at  times 
rather  excessive.  The  reviewer  sympathizes  fully  with  Professor 
Bosanquet's  contention  that  progress  in  philosophy  has  certainly  been 
made  and  that  we  must  to  a  very  large  extent  build  upon  the  best 
that  has  been  thus  accomplished  in  the  past,  but  it  seems  premature 
to  assume  in  philosophy  any  more  than  in  science  that  "in  the  main  the 
work  has  been  done." 

But  the  true  introduction  to  the  main  argument  may  be  found  in 
the  first  two  lectures:  "The  Central  Experiences"  and  "The  Concrete 
Universal."  Professor  Bosanquet  naturally  begins  by  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  whole  problem  before  at- 
tempting its  solution.  Certain  aspects  of  life  seem  'obvious'  and 
consequently  are  always  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  especially  in 
the  formal  philosophy  of  all  but  the  greatest  philosophers.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  not  easy,  for  at  the  best  it  is 
bound  to  be  provisional.  The  immediately  given,  emphasized  as 
such,  will  not  help  us.  "The  idea  of  a  solid  given — a  personality, 
a  fact,  an  apprehension,  which  we  possess  ab  initio,  and  are  tempted 
rashly  and  perversely  to  abandon  in  the  quest  of  the  Absolute,  is  an 
illusion  which  has  no  warrant  in  vital  experience"  (p.  9).  The  same 
inability  to  deal  with  life  as  a  whole  characterizes  much  of  traditional 
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theology.  "Thus  it  has  always  been  a  fallacy  of  prima  facie  judgment 
to  split  up  the  tension  of  real  life  into  pure  delight  and  pure  misery 
— heaven  and  hell — representing  the  perfection  of  experience  by  the 
former,  and  absolute  failure  by  the  latter.  Such  a  conception,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  forced  to  a  restoration  of  unity  by  making  the  misery  of 
the  lost  contributory  to  the  happiness  of  the  saved.  All  views  in 
which  pain  and  struggle  are  conceived  as  leading  up  to  a  happiness 
from  which  they  are  wholly  excluded,  partake  of  this  absurdity" 
(p.  17).  Against  such  onesidedness,  as  he  regards  it,  the  author 
contends:  (i)  "The  principal  thing  that  matters  is  the  level  and  fulness 
of  mind  attained.  The  destiny  and  separate  conservation  of  particular 
minds  is  of  inferior  importance  and  merely  instrumental  to  the  former" 
(p.  20).  And  (2):  "The  same  principle,  in  rather  more  technical 
form,  amounts  to  this,  that  Logic,  or  the  spirit  of  totality,  is  the  clue 
to  reality,  value,  and  freedom"  (p.  23).  As  indicating  the  drift  of 
the  following  argument,  Professor  Bosanquet  says:  "In  the  present 
course,  then,  we  shall  be  dealing  .  .  .  with  the  principle  of  Indi- 
viduality considered  as  the  immanent  criterion  of  the  real,  and  also 
in  its  relation  to  inferior  forms  of  the  logical  universal,  such  as  general 
law,  uniformity  of  nature,  and  directive  teleology  in  evolution" 
(p.  29). 

Professor  Bosanquet's  exposition  of  his  central  conception  of  the '  con- 
crete universal'  is  what  might  be  expected  from  his  other  philosophical 
writings,  and  presents  little  that  will  seem  new  in  principle  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  Logic.  He  says :  "  A  general  statement  is  an  extract 
or  an  abstract.  It  has  even  been  called  hypothetical.  [Why  should 
the  author  still  hesitate  to  call  it  such?]  Certainly  it  is  not  in  the  fullest 
sense  categorical.  ...  It  does  not  pretend  to  speak  of  real  beings 
in  their  whole  and  fundamental  nature.  .  .  .  And  this  can  be  done, 
if  at  all,  by  Philosophy  alone.  For  Philosophy  is  essentially  of  the 
concrete  and  the  whole,  as  science  is  essentially  of  the  abstract  and 
the  part"  (p.  33).  And  a  little  later:  "A  world  or  cosmos  is  a  system 
of  members,  such  that  every  member,  being  ex  hypothesi  distinct, 
nevertheless  contributes  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  in  virtue  of  the 
peculiarities  which  constitute  its  distinctness.  ...  It  takes  all  sorts 
to  make  a  world;  a  class  is  essentially  of  one  sort  only.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  true  embodiment  of  the  logical  universal  takes  the  shape  of  a 
world  whose  members  are  worlds.  .  .  .  Such  a  diversity  recognized 
as  a  unity,  a  macrocosm  constituted  by  microcosms,  is  the  type  of 
the  concrete  universal"  (pp.  37,  38).  The  logical  consequences  of 
this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  'concrete  universal'  are  lucidly  drawn. 
For  example,  it  is*  shown  that  this  amounts  to  denying  the  distinction 
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between  necessary  and  contingent  truth.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Bosan- 
quet  says:  "So-called  'contingent'  truth  might  ...  be  held  truer 
and  more  fundamental  than  what  passes  as  'necessary,'  just  as 
secondary  qualities  may  in  some  sense  be  held  more  real  and  funda- 
mental than  primary"  (pp.  51,  52).  And  later:  "It  is  all  one  whether 
we  make  non-contradiction,  wholeness,  or  Individuality  our  criterion 
of  the  ultimately  real.  ...  In  the  ultimate  sense  .  .  .  there  can 
only  be  one  individual,  and  that,  the  individual,  the  Absolute"  (p.  68). 
At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Professor  Bosanquet  makes  plain  his  attitude 
toward  the  'contingency'  for  which  spiritualistic  pluralism  contends. 
"It  is  impossible  for  life  at  its  best  to  be  contingent,  and  if  'freedom' 
is  mentioned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  freedom  is  the  logic  of 
individuality,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  contingency"  (pp.  79,  80). 
The  drift  of  the  argument  in  Lecture  III  is  clearly  indicated  by  its 
title,  "Uniformity  and  General  Law  Not  Antagonistic  to  Individuality." 
The  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
future  will  resemble  the  past;  Mill  himself  guarded  against  that  mis- 
conception. On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  uniformity,  "as  a 
principle  of  science,  is  a  uniformity  not  in  the  way  of  resemblance 
but  in  the  way  of  identity;  not  a  repetition  of  resembling  elements 
but  the  coherence  of  differences  in  a  whole"  (p.  93).  And  it  is 
suggested  that  it  should  be  called  by  some  such  name  as  'relevancy.' 
In  many  of  the  current  arguments  for  spontaneity  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  whether  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  "spontaneity  is  held 
to  be  throughout  in  escaping  from  general  rules,  i.  e.,  rules  of  recurring 
resemblance.  The  idea  of  identity  in  difference  seems  never  to  be 
applied.  .  .  .  For  Ward  no  less  than  for  Bergson  reality  is  richer 
than  thought,  history  is  the  type  of  the  Absolute,  and  the  true  concrete 
world  of  philosophy  drops  away"  (pp.  96,  97).  And  the  author  adds, 
as  indicating  his  own  lack  of  sympathy  with  certain  contemporary 
tendencies  of  philosophy:  "We  must  avoid  the  two  complementary 
errors,  of  which  modern  philosophy  appears  to  us  to  be  full,  and  which 
have  one  and  the  same  root.  We  must  not  identify  intelligence  with 
cognition — the  error  of  alleged  Intellectualism,  committed  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  by  its  antagonists — and  make  it,  so  interpreted, 
the  guide  and  rule  of  life.  We  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  influenced 
by  aversion  to  this  error,  set  up  as  sovereign  any  form  of  spontaneity, 
activity,  subjective  teleology,  or  intuition  of  life,  against  the  character 
of  intelligence  as  the  active  form  of  totality  and  nisus  towards  the 
whole"  (p.  98). 

Lecture  IV  deals  with  "The  Teleology  of  Finite  Consciousness — 
A  Sub-Form  of  Individuality."     As  the  author  explains:  "We  have  to 
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develop  the  point  that  teleology  is  a  conception  which  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning  as  we  deepen  its  philosophical  interpretation" 
(p.  123).  After  a  somewhat  labored  discussion  covering  fairly  familiar 
ground,  Professor  Bosanquet  says:  "The  true  question  of  value  would 
be  independent  of  temporal  relations,  and  would  depend  on  the  struc- 
ture and  significance  of  the  whole  in  course  of  completion;  that  is, 
on  its  character  of  individuality,  or  nearness  to  the  ultimate  whole. 
The  great  enemy  of  all  sane  idealism  is  the  notion  that  the  ideal  belongs 
to  the  future"  (p.  136).  This  constantly  recurring  note  of  dissatis- 
faction with  all  forms  of  temporalism  is  most  significant.  Professor 
Bosanquet  is  convincing  when  he  emphasizes  the  absurdity  of  first 
interpreting  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way,  and  then  arguing  for  exceptions  to  this  purely  me- 
chanical order  in  the  interest  of  our  moral  and  religious  experience; 
but  pragmatism,  properly  understood,  ought  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
idealism  in  warning  us  against  such  pit-falls.  If  pragmatism  often 
seems  to  involve  a  subjective,  and  therefore  premature,  teleology, 
absolute  idealism  seems  to  run  the  risk — at  least  equally  serious — of 
losing  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  whole,  conceived  so 
indefinitely  as  to  afford  no  real  standard  of  evaluation.  And,  more- 
over, if  value  is  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  "nearness  to  the  ultimate 
whole,"  by  what  means  is  the  degree  of  such  'nearness'  to  be  deter- 
mined? "That  the  ideal  belongs  to  the  future,"  in  the  sense  of  be- 
longing merely  to  the  future,  is  the  'great  enemy'  not  only  of  'all 
sane  idealism,'  but  of  all  clear  thinking,  where  values  are  concerned; 
but  to  conceive  the  ideal  as  intelligible  apart  from  the  process  of 
temporal  development  is  to  conceive  it  in  the  abstract,  no  matter  what 
the  disclaimers,  and  no  matter  how  often  the  word  'concrete'  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  sinister  view  thus  developed. 

Lecture  V,  "  Bodily  Basis  of  Mind  as  a  Whole  of  Content,"  with  an 
appendix  of  sixteen  pages,  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  problem,  particularly  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
what  the  author  regards  as  one-sided  methods  and  correspondingly 
misleading  solutions;  but  his  own  rather  meagre  conclusions  are 
clearly  indicated,  toward  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  follows.  "The 
difference  between  bodily  change  and  mental  action  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  but,  while  accepting  it,  we  have  no  right  to  make  capital 
of  it  in  the  way  of  multiplying  differences  praeter  necessitatem.  In 
saying  that  body  is  spatial  and  mind  not  spatial  we  have  said  in  effect 
that  body  is  a  causal  system  and  mind  a  logical  one.  But  body  is  a 
causal  system  long  disciplined  and  subordinated  to  a  unitary  self- 
maintenance,  and  it  has  within  it,  clearly  and  obviously,  the  bases  of 
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all  the  motives  and  stimuli  which  enter  into  mind.  I  believe  we 
have  just  to  accept  the  action  and  expression  of  a  logical  system  through 
such  a  physical  one"  (p.  203). 

Lectures  VI,  "Self-Consciousness  as  the  Clue  to  the  Typical 
Structure  of  Reality,"  VII,  "Ourselves  and  the  Absolute,"  and  VIII, 
"Individuality  as  the  Logical  Criterion  of  Value,"  develop  in  detail 
the  argument  outlined  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book.  Nobody  is 
better  qualified  to  give  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  basal  posi- 
tions of  Neo-Hegelianism  than  Professor  Bosanquet,  and  these  chapters 
do  justice  to  his  reputation,  so  far  as  grasp  of  fundamental  problems  and 
breadth  of  outlook  are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  but 
confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  does  not  succeed 
in  making  his  argument  more  concrete  and  convincing  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  special  problems  of  religion.  He  is  presumably  right 
when  he  says:  "We  put  the  whole  enquiry  in  a  wrong  perspective,  and 
lose  its  truth  and  its  significance,  if  we  make  some  special  form  of 
human  destiny  the  unspoken  interest  of  our  arguments;  if,  one  might 
say,  when  we  refer  to  the  Absolute  we  are  really  thinking  of  Heaven. 
We  should  not  expect  metaphysic  to  predict  terrestrial  history;  and 
still  less,  therefore,  that  which  lies  beyond  the  grave"  (p.  268).  But 
it  is  hard  to  follow  that  counsel  of  Emerson,  '  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a 
star,' — particularly  when  the  star  is  nothing  less  than  the  spiritual 
cosmos  itself.  Both  our  practical  needs  and  our  speculative  problems 
are  more  definite  than  this.  The  author  urges:  "We  are  saying,  then, 
that  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  individuality  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
the  forms  of  mental  life  in  which  self-transcendence  is  at  its  minimum 
with  those  in  which  it  approaches  its  maximum"  (p.  274);  but  such 
reassuring  references  to  the  concrete  are  less  comforting,  when  we 
remember  that  the  experiences  referred  to  must  be  taken  into  serious 
account  by  any  philosophical  method  that  recognizes  values  at  all. 
And  again  we  are  told:  "Therefore  we  adhere  to  Plato's  conclusion 
that  objects  of  our  likings  possess  as  much  of  satisfac  tori  ness — which 
we  identify  with  value — as  they  possess  of  reality  and  trueness.  And 
that  is  a  logical  standard,  and  a  standard  involving  the  whole"  (p.  317). 
To  this  general  proposition  the  reviewer,  at  any  rate,  would  agree; 
but  how  are  we  to  know  when  we  approximate  to  this  ideal  of  the 
whole?  The  whole  is  the  Absolute,  and  in  how  far  is  our  conception 
of  the  Absolute  a  practical  criterion  of  the  efficacy  of  our  confessedly 
finite  endeavors? 

The  concluding  lectures,  IX,  "Freedom  and  Initiative,"  and  X, 
"Nature,  the  Self,  and  the  Absolute,"  are  not  calculated  to  quiet  the 
misgivings  of  the  sympathetic  reader.  The  argument  is  conducted 
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on  a  high  plane  and  with  much  logical  precision;  but  here,  as  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  the  book,  one  has  an  increasing  impression  that 
problems  of  the  most  vital  character  and  of  ultimate  importance  are 
being  considered  too  much  in  the  abstract,  and  that  the  solutions 
arrived  at  are  too  much  in  terms  of  'general  principles'  that  would 
apply  almost  equally  well  to  a  world  very  different  in  its  concrete 
nature  from  the  one  in  which  we  live.  All  the  present  unrest  in 
philosophy, — the  demand  for  at  least  a  partial  reformulation  of  the 
old  problems  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  sympathize  least  with  the 
extravagances  of  certain  recent  innovators, — evidently  seems  to 
Professor  Bosanquet  little  more  than  a  gratuitous  vexation  of  the 
spirit,  a  prolonged  bad  dream  from  which  we  must  necessarily  awake 
at  last.  But  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished exponents  of  traditional  idealism,  while  insisting  that  the 
perpetual  transmutation  of  the  lower  into  the  higher  forms  of  experience 
is  not  only  perfectly  intelligible  but  the  very  life  and  meaning  of  our 
ideal  experience,  should  himself  be  content  to  repeat  the  same  '  general ' 
and  traditional  solutions  of  problems  that,  in  their  specific  and  living 
character,  are  bound  to  vary  with  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  emergence  of  new  and  unexpected  phases  of  our  contemporary 
civilization. 

Professor  Bosanquet's  Gifford  Lectures  for  1912,  The  Value  and 
Destiny  of  the  Individual,  recently  published  and  forming  the  sequel 
to  the  present  volume,  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  number  of  the  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  author's  general  title 
for  the  two  series  of  lectures  is  Individuality  and  Destiny. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Thought  and  Things.  A  Study  of  the  Development  and  Meaning  of 
Thought  or  Genetic  Logic.  Vol.  III.  Interest  and  Art,  being  Real 
Logic,  I.  Genetic  Epistemology.  By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN. 
London,  George  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1911. — pp.  xvi,  284. 

The  field  of  genetic  logic,  as  surveyed  by  Professor  Baldwin,  com- 
prises three  main  divisions:  Functional  Logic,  which,  in  its  genetic 
account  of  knowledge,  exhibits  the  means  and  processes  by  which  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  its  logical  nature  and  thus  establishes 
within  experience  itself  that  great  dualism  of  controls,  inner  and  outer, 
which  underlies  the  procedure  of  science  and  which  issues  in  the  logical 
mode  in  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object ;  secondly,  Experimental 
Logic,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  logical  stage  of  experience, 
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treating  genetically  the  processes  of  judgment,  their  meaning  for 
consciousness,  their  sanctions,  and  their  limitations  as  defined  by 
the  various  dualisms  which  they  are  unable  to  overcome;  and,  finally, 
Real  Logic,  which  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  reality  that  is 
assumed,  revealed,  and  presupposed  by  the  various  conscious  processes 
as  they  emerge  in  the  development  of  mind — Genetic  Epistemology — 
and  discusses  then  the  meaning  which  "all  the  sorts  of  'real'"  have 
in  common  and  what  each  contributes  to  the  final  meaning  of  reality — 
Genetic  Morphology.  Since  the  processes  of  reflection  are  found 
inherently  incapable  of  establishing  the  unity  of  experience,  Real 
Logic  carries  us  on  to  the  hyperlogical  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
"reasoned  form  of  ^Esthetic  Immediatism"  called  Pancalism.  The 
detailed  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  however,  and  the  problems  of 
Genetic  Morphology  have  been  reserved  for  a  further  volume,  to 
appear  shortly,  the  author  finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his 
original  intention  of  treating  Real  Logic,  as  he  has  Functional  Logic 
and  Experimental  Logic,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  We 
have  before  us  at  this  time,  therefore,  merely  the  Genetic  Epistemology 
— an  account  of  the  various  modes  of  mediate  and  immediate  ex- 
perience from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reality  which  they  implicate 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  their  development. 

Parts  I  and  II  treat  the  cognitive  functions  with  their  meanings  of 
recognition  and  selection,  of  truth  and  of  value.  What  are  the  "coef- 
ficients," the  specific  characters,  which  serve  to  isolate  and  to  identify 
the  various  modes  of  reality — the  external,  the  internal,  the  logical, 
the  worthful,  the  good — and  what  are  the  attitudes  which  the  self 
assumes  to  the  various  realities  which  are  thus  identified  and  mediated? 
These  are  the  questions  which  are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  suggestively,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
results  themselves  are  frequently  neither  startling  nor  novel,  and  the 
treatment  oft-times  laborious  and  difficult.  Thus, — to  give  merely 
the  results  in  connection  with  the  first  two  modes  of  reality  just 
mentioned, — the  characters  by  which  mental  content  is  apprehended 
as  mediating  external  reality,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  cognitive 
process  involved,  are  found  to  arise  from  the  activities  jointly  of 
perception  and  memory  and  to  be  two  in  number.  They  are  a  relative 
stubbornness  and  uncontrollableness  of  the  object  within  the  mass  of 
sense  data  and  a  "persistent  'foreignness'  to  the  experience  itself" 
(p.  25).  Mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  to  mean  "the  presence 
and  the  continuing  presence  of  an  interest;  it  is  an  affective  and  cona- 
tive  function"  (p.  34).  Readers  of  the  earlier  volumes  will  at  once 
recognize  the  familiar  features  of  outer  and  inner  control.  Professor 
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Baldwin,  indeed,  is  inclined  in  this  part  of  his  work  to  recall  rather 
freely  his  previous  results,  but  the  organization  of  his  material  seems 
to  have  made  this  unavoidable  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
epistemological  issues  here  receive  greater  emphasis  and  are  more  fully 
worked  out. 

A  very  interesting  and  original  account  is  given  (Chap.  IV)  of  logical 
content  or  ideas  in  their  mediation  of  reality.  The  "coefficient" 
of  such  content,  that  is,  the  criterion  of  the  logical,  is  held  to  be 
relation — not  mere  relatedness  or  relationships,  but  relation  in  the 
sense  of  positive  content  actually  cognized  as  such.  The  question 
then  arises:  "Is  the  relation  'true'  in  the  same  sense  that  the  separate 
ideas  are  true? — do  relations  and  ideas  mediate  the  same  or  different 
modes  of  reality?"  (p.  45).  A  trenchant  criticism  is  given  both  of 
Green's  view  that  "the  reality  of  the  related  terms  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  the  'standing  in  relations'  which  knowledge  or  thought 
discloses"  (p.  45)  and  of  the  antipodal  doctrines  of  Bradley  and  James 
that  "the  construction  of  objects  in  relational  terms  tends  to  obscure 
the  original  'datum'  or  reality,"  and  that  "the  processes  of  logic  build 
up  a  system  of  relational  meanings  as  abstractions,  which  leave  the 
concrete  far  behind"  (p.  46).  The  one  doctrine,  not  observing  that 
"there  are  cases  of  cognition  showing  no  'standing  in  relation'  of 
separate  terms"  and  that  "relation,  like  all  other  elements  of  meaning, 
undergoes  real  and  very  transforming  changes  in  the  progress  of 
mental  development,"  reads  back  into  even  the  earliest  and  simplest 
forms  of  knowledge  the  subject-object  dualism  of  the  logical  stage 
together  with  all  the  characteristics  of  logical  content.  In  short,  it 
commits  the  fallacy  of  the  implicit.  The  other  doctrine  involves  the 
illegitimate  assumption  of  original,  relationless  data  into  which  re- 
lations are  somehow  imported,  thus  vitiating  or  concealing  the  terms 
which  are  brought  into  the  relations.  But,  objects  Professor  Baldwin, 
the  relations  are  not  superposed — they  are  discovered.  "The  process 
of  knowledge  renders,  in  terms  of  relation,  the  body  of  complications 
present  in  the  content  itself  from  the  start.  .  .  .  The  relatedness  is 
as  real  as  any  other  character  of  the  whole  content.  Terms  and 
relations  are  correlative  meanings  at  each  stage  of  the  progress;  and 
the  tests  applied  to  one  may  also  be  applied  to  confirm  or  to  undo  the 
other"  (pp.  47f.).  The  opposed  views  just  criticized,  furthermore,  both 
think  of  reality  as  content,  as  some  specific  form  of  existence.  But 
reality,  Professor  Baldwin  insists,  must  be  construed  not  as  content 
but  as  control;  "any  content  may  have  reality;  no  content  is  reality. 
The  reality  is  the  intent  to  find  the  given  object  confirmed  in  being 
that  which  it  is  taken  to  be — in  its  own  field  or  sphere.  The  meaning 
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for  knowledge  of  being  real  or  having  reality"  is  "just  the  reference 
to  a  sphere,  the  intent  to  hold  good  somewhere"  (p.  49).  Two 
corollaries  follow:  (i)  So  far  from  being  a  single  term,  there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  realities  as  there  are  fields  of  control  mediated  by  mental 
content.  (2)  Relations,  being  as  integral  to  mental  content  as  are 
its  substantive  parts,  mediate  reality  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
difficulty  suggested  by  Professor  Baldwin's  statement  of  his  position 
is  that  when  taken  thus  widely  reality  is  deprived  of  all  genuine 
meaning.  All  mental  content,  certainly,  intends  to  hold  good  some- 
where and  refers  to  some  sphere  of  being  or  existence.  What,  then, 
remains  as  the  unreal?  "It  can  only  be  the  failure  to  establish  a 
positive  control,"  we  are  told  (p.  49).  This,  however,  changes  the 
meaning  of  reality  from  the  mere  intent  to  hold  good  to  such  an  intent 
confirmed.  Questions  then  arise,  to  which  no  adequate  answer  seems 
attempted,  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  confirmation  and  its 
criteria. 

But  "we  cannot  be  content  with  adjudicating  the  respective  claims 
of  the  varied  modes  of  cognition  taken  alone,  with  a  view  to  finding 
the  'realest'  form  of  the  real  as  reported  by  them;  this  would  rule 
out  in  advance  all  a-logical  or  non-cognitive  meanings.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  ask  how  the  real  feels,  why  it  interests  us,  how  it 
controls  our  activity  and  satisfies  our  needs,  as  well  as  how  it  excites 
our  curiosity  and  confirms  our  knowledge"  (p.  17).  This  presents 
the  problem  of  Part  III  of  the  present  volume,  "The  Logic  of  Practice." 
The  development  of  interest  and  of  the  active  life  is  portrayed  in  its 
larger  movements  in  so  far  as  these  throw  light  on  the  problem  of 
reality.  Paralleling  the  various  stages  of  cognition,  the  practical 
life  advances  from  a  commonness  of  interest  due  to  common  tendencies 
and  emotions  and  to  sympathy,  through  the  "syntelic"  stage  (con- 
formity to  what  is  held  by  the  individual  to  be  common  to  himself 
and  others,  custom,  conventionality,  etc.),  to  the  status  of  the  "syn- 
nomic,"  that  which  is  "necessary  and  universal,  in  the  sense  of  being 
imposed  by  each  moral  agent  upon  all"  (p.  149).  The  presupposition 
of  such  an  account  is  that  interest  is  not  secondary  to  cognition, 
dependent  for  its  being  and  its  character  upon  the  objective  content 
of  the  self,  but  has  a  relative  independence.  Feelings  and  conative 
states  must  be  capable  of  direct  revival  in  memory  and  of  an  organ- 
ization peculiar  to  themselves  even  though  this  be  achieved  in  part 
by  the  utilization  of  presentative  content.  For  the  evidence  for  this 
view  we  are  referred  to  the  recent  literature  inspired  by  the  work  of 
Ribot.  Moreover,  we  are  led  to  the  theory  by  an  analysis  of  cognition 
itself.  "The  final  unit  of  synthesis  is  ...  not  the  mere  datum  or 
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content,  but  the  selective  interest.  .  .  .  The  dominant  interest  .  .  . 
asserts  itself  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents  available,  as  terminus 
of  this  interest,  are  reinstated  in  obedience  to  it.  This  underlies 
the  association  of  ideas  .  .  ."  (p.  85).  In  connection  with  this  doc- 
trine, which  seems  both  suggestive  and  fruitful,  reference  might  well 
have  been  made  to  the  German  literature  on  the  subject  and  particu- 
larly to  Windelband's  valuable  essays,  Prdludien,  especially  pp.  220  ff., 
and  Uber  den  Einfluss  des  Willens  auf  das  Denken,  V.  /.  iviss.  Phil., 
II  (1878),  279  ff.  Two  further  remarks.  First,  Professor  Baldwin 
admits  that  knowledge  and  practice  are  organically  and  vitally  related 
and  that  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  are  not  two  distinct  move- 
ments (pp.  81,  1 06  ff.),  and  yet  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  development  of  interest  is  presented  as  though  it  were  independent 
of  cognition,  and  as  though  these  movements  followed  two  distinct  and 
comparatively  isolated  lines  instead  of  representing  the  same  movement 
of  experience  from  two  different  points  of  view  or  with  reference  to 
two  directions  of  emphasis.  Secondly,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
justification  for  here  invoking  the  aid  of  the  categories  of  formal 
logic — quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality,  and  community.  Being 
at  the  best  characteristics  of  cognition,  why  superpose  them  on  the 
affective  sphere  or  even,  particularly  in  a  genetic  account,  raise  the 
question  regarding  their  applicability  here?  Ought  not  interest, 
especially  if  it,  and  not  cognition,  is  primary,  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  its  own  immanent  factors?  The  subject,  however,  is  a  new 
and  a  very  difficult  one  and,  on  the.  whole,  Professor  Baldwin  must  be 
credited  with  keen  penetration  in  his  analysis  of  it.  The  main  stages 
of  his  argument  are  these:  cognitive  content  is  selectively  determined 
by  the  processes  of  interest;  these  latter,  therefore,  have  a  certain 
priority  and,  together  with  affective  states,  they  are  capable  of  direct 
revival  in  memory  and  of  recognition;  thus  they  develop  into  "af- 
fective generals;"  these  are  progressively  organized  into  a  body  of 
interests  or  a  self;  this  self  is  ejected  imaginatively  into  other  selves, 
thus  establishing  a  commonness  of  interest  (the  'syntelic'  stage); 
through  imaginative  idealization  the  general  interests  are  reinterpreted 
in  terms  of  personal  worth  and  thus  constituted  as  ends  valuable  to 
all  and  universally  binding. 

Part  IV  of  the  present  volume,  "Semblance  and  the  ^Esthetic," 
turns  from  the  logic  of  mediation  to  the  problems  of  immediacy. 
It  treats  "  those  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  which  have  some  quasi-logical 
or  epistemological  bearing,  and  which  lend  themselves  finally  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  reality"  (p.  156).  Four  main  subjects 
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are  discussed:  First,  the  characters  of  aesthetic  experience  in  its 
differentiation  from  theoretical  and  from  practical  experience,  its 
relation  to  play,  the  "aesthetic  negative,"  as  also  the  "negatively 
aesthetic"  or  ugly;  secondly,  the  movements  in  experience  which  issue 
in  aesthetic  meaning — aesthetic  interest,  aesthetic  judgment,  aesthetic 
semblance,  and  aesthetic  sympathy;  thirdly,  the  aesthetic  object  or 
work  of  art,  its  detachment,  completeness,  formal  unity,  ideal  sug- 
gestiveness  (artistic  symbolism),  together  with  a  discussion  of  personal 
idealization  in  art;  fourthly,  the  springs  of  art,  imitation  and  self- 
exhibition,  both  of  which  are  held  to  be  present  in  all  fine  art.  "It 
is  only  a  step  to  the  further  position,  to  be  developed  later  on,  that 
these  two  springs  of  art  embody  respectively  the  two  'controls' 
or  spheres  of  reference  of  psychic  process,  the  external  and  the 
inner;  and  that  in  their  union  the  aesthetic,  reducing  this  fundamental 
dualism  of  knowledge,  issues  in  an  experience  of  intrinsic  immediacy" 
(p.  226). 

This  subject,  "Immediacy,"  is  introduced  in  Part  V.  In  addition 
to  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  apprehending  and  of  describing 
immediate  experiences  (resulting  affirmatively),  these  are  classified 
under  three  modes:  (i)  "the  immediacy  of  primitiveness:  the  intent 
of  existence  or  reality  that  attaches  to  primitive  or  first-hand  ex- 
perience;" (2)  "the  immediacy  of  completion  or  'transcendence'  ' 
such  as  that  of  mystic  ecstacy  or  completely  fulfilled  purpose;  (3)  "the 
immediacy  of  'reconciliation,'  illustrated  by  those  modes  of  experience 
in  which  the  meaning  entertained  brings  to  a  termination  the  opposi- 
tions and  dualisms  of  positive  mediation,  such  as  the  dualisms  between 
truth  and  value,  means  and  end,  self  and  the  external  world.  This 
is  the  great  role  of  the  semblant  or  imaginative  functions"  (p.  231). 
"In  'aesthetic  contemplation'  an  immediacy  of  reconciliation  is 
actually  and  effectively  present"  (p.  238).  Part  VI,  "Outcome  and 
Programme,"  brings  into  somewhat  clearer  relief  this  doctrine  of  "  Pan- 
calism."  Criticism,  however,  would  be  premature  prior  to  its  develop- 
ment in  the  concluding  volume  of  Thought  and  Things. 

Three  appendices  present  a  short  account  of  "The  Practical  Syl- 
logism," "Darwinism  and  Logic:  A  Reply  to  Professor  Creighton" 
(reprinted  from  the  Psych.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1909),  and  "Aspects  of  Con- 
temporary Thought"  (reprinted  from  the  American  Year  Book  for 
1910).  This  last  appendix  might  well  have  been  omitted  from  the 
present  volume.  It  adds  little  or  nothing  that  is  relevant  to  the  pre- 
ceding discussions  and  is,  furthermore,  not  only  fragmentary  but  rather 
superficial  and  inaccurate. 
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The  present  volume  suffers  equally  with  the  preceding  ones  as 
regards  the  obscurity  of  expression  and  the  terminology  employed. 
Moreover,  the  reader  should  have  been  spared  such  expressions  as  the 
following:  "the  fund  of  knowledge  salted  down  in  the  keg  of  the  actual " 
(p.  7);  "truth  .  .  .  salted  down  in  the  body  of  tradition"  (p.  10);  "the 
maturation  of  the  contents  of  the  psychic  egg"  (p.  7);  "the  kingdom 
of  truth  has  no  matriculation  examinations"  (p.  9,  n.).  Misprints 
also  are  too  frequent:  eternal  for  external  (p.  39,  1.  9);  principal  for 
principle  (p.  48,  1.  28);  ipse  facto  for  ipso  facto  (p.  55,  1.  8;  p.  65,  1.  34); 
explicite  for  explicit  (p.  56,  1.  14) ;  form  for  forms  (p.  61,  1.  40) ;  taking 
for  taken  (p.  72,  1.  6) ;  Volkelt's  name  twice  appears  as  Volkert  (p. 
174),  etc.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  work  of  such  undoubted  value 
as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  method  of  treatment  should  be 
marred  by  defects  of  this  kind. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

Geschichte  der  griechischen  Ethik.  Von  MAX  WUNDT.  Zweiter  Band: 
der  Hellenismus.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1911. — pp.  ix, 
506. 

No  account  can  be  given  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Wundt's 
learned  and  thoughtful  work  without  some  inclusion  of  the  first 
volume,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  notice  has  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  REVIEW.  The  first  volume  carries  the  history  of  Greek 
ethics  through  Plato.  The  second  was  intended  to  cover  both  the 
Hellenistic  period  and  the  period  of  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine; 
but  the  writer  has  found  this  plan  too  extensive  for  a  single  volume 
and  the  influence  of  Greek  ethics  upon  Christianity  is  now  reserved 
for  volume  three.  For  Dr.  Wundt  Greek  thought  is  first  of  all  ethical 
and  the  history  of  Greek  ethics  is  nothing  less  than  a  history  of  the 
Greek  view  of  life  considered  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  Thus  it 
includes  the  view  of  life  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  dramatists  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  Greek  religion  plays 
an  important  part.  Of  all  this  the  work  is  above  all  an  interpretation. 
The  footnotes  show  that  the  writer  is  in  constant  touch  with  authority, 
though  they  do  not  give  the  reader  the  same  opportunity  to  test 
the  interpretation  as  is  afforded,  for  instance,  by  Zeller.  And  there 
are  points — for  example,  in  the  portrait  of  Aristotle  and  the  picture 
of  life  in  the  later  Hellenistic  period — where  one  wonders  whether  the 
interpretation  has  not  outstripped  the  text.  Moreover,  though  the 
style  is  generally  fluent  and  also  elegant,  it  is  occasionally  monotonous, 
and  the  book  is  not  free  from  repetition, 
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Looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole  we  note  two  important  motifs: 
first,  the  conflict  of  the  Ionian  and  Attic  temperaments.  Naturally, 
this  motive  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  first  volume  than  in  the  second, 
though  for  Dr.  Wundt  it  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  development 
of  Greek  thought  as  a  whole.  Specially  characteristic  of  Greek 
thought,  we  should  say,  is  its  intellectualistic  idealism;  this,  however, 
is  displayed  always  in  opposition  to  a  tendency  towards  subjectivism 
and  scepticism,  individualism  and  materialism,  which  represents  the 
Ionian  world  (das  lonerthum).  According  to  Dr.  Wundt,  the  lonians 
were  the  dominating  race  in  the  settlements  on  the  islands  of  the 
./Egean  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  an  adventurous, 
commercial  race,  having  sent  their  ships  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
Either  as  a  result  or  as  a  cause,  they  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  restless 
inquiry  and  curiosity.  The  lonians  are  the  true  heirs  of  the  passionate 
Homeric  period;  and  Herodotus  is  Ionian.  Ionian  are  all  the  early 
thinkers,  Parmenides  as  well  as  Heraclitus;  most  distinctly  Ionian 
are  the  Sophists;  and  always  Ionian  is  the  influence  which  stimulates 
the  development  of  thought  at  Athens.  Yet  here,  in  Attica,  they 
come  into  contact  with  a  sober,  agrarian  folk,  ruled  by  a  landed  ar- 
istocracy for  which  the  serious  business  of  life  is  war  and  athletic 
sport.  As  a  result  of  the  discipline  which  these  interests  enforce, 
the  Athenian  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  loyalty  to  reason  and  the 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ionian  motive,  in  the  analysis  of 
which  Dr.  Wundt  displays  great  ingenuity,  aims  at  the  distinction 
and  liberation  of  the  self  from  the  external  order,  of  nature  or  the 
state.  Thus  we  have  an  objective  rationalism  opposed  to  subjectivism 
and  sensualism,  and  all  Greek  ethics  exhibits  both  motives.  Plato 
is  the  typical  aristocrat,  in  whom,  however,  Attic  sternness  is  combined 
with  Ionic  quickness  of  perception  and  fertility  of  imagination. 
Epicurus  is  typically  Ionian,  yet  even  the  Stoics  give  evidence  of 
Ionic  origin;  and  the  Ionian  element  persists  in  Greek  philosophy 
until,  in  the  crass  subjectivism  and  scepticism  of  Asiatic  Hellenism, 
the  liberation  of  spirit  from  nature  has  resulted  in  a  complete  irre- 
levance of  the  two  worlds.  Thus  it  was  the  Ionian  spirit  which  gave 
birth  to  Greek  philosophy  and  which,  again,  by  its  dominant  indi- 
vidualism, destroyed  Greek  independence. 

The  other  motif,  which,  though  less  explicit,  seems  to  me  hardly 
less  characteristic,  is  that  of  unbroken  continuity.  Pre-Socratic 
philosophy  is  already  dominated  by  ethical  problems  and  is  not,  as 
commonly  represented,  exclusively  a  philosophy  of  nature.  The 
fourth  century,  though  marked  by  a  definitely  individual  character, 
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is  the  logical  completion  of  the  fifth.  The  empirical  aspect  of  Aris- 
totle's philosophy  is  anticipated  in  the  later  tendencies  of  Plato,  and 
between  the  ethics  of  the  two  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  absence, 
in  Aristotle,  of  religious  feeling.  The  Hellenistic  period,  in  which 
the  political  dominance  of  the  Greeks  is  succeeded  by  a  dominance  of 
Greek  culture,  begins  with  the  brief  empire  of  Alexander,  and  Hel- 
lenistic philosophy  begins  properly  with  the  Stoics;  yet  there  is  no 
gap  between  the  Stoics  and  Aristotle.  And  just  as  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  the  logical  outcome  of  Greek  political  ideals,  so  is  the  Roman 
empire  the  final  realization  of  Greek  rationalism;  for  it  is  a  sympathy 
of  point  of  view  which  explains  the  Roman  adoption  of  Greek  culture. 

The  volume  just  before  us  begins  with  a  long  but  very  interesting 
analysis  of  the  fourth  century.  The  key  note  of  this  analysis  is  the 
development  of  the  private  citizen;  or,  better,  of  the  private  individual 
as  compared  with  the  more  genuine  citizen  of  earlier  times.  With 
this  goes  the  development  of  "culture,"  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
of  learning  as  distinct  from  creative  thought.  But  for  Dr.  Wundt 
this  outcome  appears  to  be  connected  more  with  an  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  Greek  democracy  into  empire,  which  made  the  state 
too  large  and  remote  to  be  encompassed  by  individual  imagination, 
than  with  any  sense  of  a  loss  of  civic  rights;  and  the  decadent  aspect 
of  the  Hellenistic  period  is  not  strongly  accented  until  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  the  eclecticism  and  scepticism  of  the  East.  For  that  matter 
the  first  figure  to  appear  in  this  second  volume  is  Aristotle  himself, 
concerning  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  writer  has  little  that  is  new 
to  offer.  The  analysis  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  is  subtle  and 
suggestive.  In  both  schools  the  conclusion  completely  reverses  the 
point  of  departure.  The  Stoics  begin  with  the  Cynic  rejection 
(  Verneinung)  of  the  life  about  them,  but,  after  developing  this  motive 
to  the  end,  they  arrive  at  the  position  that  all  the  real  is  rational  and 
therefore  the  world  is  good.  The  Epicureans  begin  with  the  robust 
Cyrenaic  taste  for  sense-pleasure  and  end  in  a  conviction  of  the 
worthlessness  of  all  active  life;  indeed,  the  sole  purpose  of  Epicurean 
atomism  is  to  show  that  reality  is  indifferent  to  human  desire. 

The  real  problem  of  this  second  volume,  which,  owing  to  its  com- 
prehensiveness, I  cannot  more  than  indicate,  is  that  presented  by  the 
decadent  aspect  of  Hellenism.  To  my  view  there  is  no  more  perplexing 
problem  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  Why,  after  reaching  so  high  a 
point  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  does  the  curve  of  European  culture  fall 
so  low  and  (if  we  accept  the  conventional  view)  remain  low  until  very 
recent  times?  It  is  well  enough  to  point  to  the  'mixture'  of  Greek 
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ideas  with  Roman  and  Eastern  and  then  to  a  mixture  of  Graeco- 
Roman  with  Teutonic-barbarian,  but  all  this  is  crude  mechanical 
metaphor.  What  we  really  seek  is  to  render  the  decadence  of  thought 
intelligible  in  terms  of  thought  itself.  This  may  mean,  indeed,  that 
our  demand  is  paradoxical;  yet  these  are  the  terms  in  which  Dr. 
Wundt  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem.  According  to  him,  the 
irrationalism  and  wild  superstition  of  the  later  Hellenistic  period 
were  due  to  the  very  completeness  with  which  rationalism  had  done 
its  work.  Reason  had  now  completely  embodied  itself  in  the  outer 
world  and  in  this  process  had  fully  realized  the  Ionian  demand  for  a 
separation  of  outer  and  inner.  Because,  then,  there  was  nothing 
more  for  reason  to  do,  men  turned  for  spiritual  satisfaction  to  my- 
thological fancy  and  superstition.  This,  however,  I  should  say, 
is  to  attempt  a  forcible  abstraction  of  "reason"  from  the  other  aspects 
of  mental  life — an  abstraction  which  was  foreign  to  the  psychology 
of  Plato  and  is  condemned  by  much  of  the  more  explicit  psychology 
of  recent  times.  If  we  regard  the  abstraction  as  inadmissible,  we 
should  have  to  say  that  the  result  which  satisfied  "reason"  must 
likewise  have  satisfied  all  human  ideals.  And  in  that  case  the  cause 
of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  later  Greek  philosophy  is  still  an 
open  problem. 

WARNER  KITE. 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

Griechische  Religionsphilosophie.     Von  OTTO  GILBERT.     Leipzig,  1911. 

W.  Engelmann. — pp.  554. 

Students  of  Greek  philosophy  require  no  introduction  to  the  works 
of  Otto  Gilbert.  It  is  four  years  since  the  appearance  of  his  Die 
meteorologischen  Theorien  der  griechischen  Allertums,  and  now  we  have 
before  us  the  last  production  of  his  life.  We  learned  with  sorrow  that 
he  did  not  live  to  write  the  preface  that  should  have  introduced  this 
book.  To  that  fact  we  may  ascribe  the  innumerable  errors  that 
disfigure  the  pages,  not  only  errors  of  spelling  and  quotations  but  in 
some  places  apparent  intrusions  and  omissions,  which  in  two  cases  at 
least  have  left  us  mystified  as  to  the  possible  meaning  of  the  author's 
original  statement. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  as  follows.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
the  monistic  'Weltanschauung,'  in  other  words  with  the  Ionian  school. 
From  that  we  pass  to  the  dualistic  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  In 
the  third  chapter  the  opposition  of  monism  and  dualism  is  treated  with 
special  reference  to  the  Eleatics.  The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the 
'compromises'  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  The  remaining  four 
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chapters  discuss  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Socratic,  Platonic, 
Aristotelian,  Atomistic  (Epicurean),  and  Stoic  doctrines.  This  re- 
production of  the  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  show  in  what  sense 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this  book  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  can  only  be  estimated  as  such.  The  absence 
of  that  introduction  which  the  author  did  not  live  to  write  seems  to 
us  a  very  real  loss.  But  for  that  loss  we  might  have  been  able  to 
start  the  book  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  author's  position:  as  it 
is  we  have  no  such  clearness  at  the  beginning  and  we  fail  to  acquire 
it  as  we  proceed.  The  title,  Religionsphilosophie,  suggests  a  distinctive 
treatment  of  the  religious  problems  as  distinct  from  popular  beliefs. 
On  that  basis  we  hardly  expect  to  find  so  elaborate  a  treatment  of 
physics  and  mathematics  as  is  here  given.  The  author  declares  in 
more  than  one  place  that  religion  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  this  contention.  But 
does  this  mean  that  in  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy  we  are  to  see  a 
defence  of  religion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  an  effort  to  transcend, 
and  even  ultimately  reject,  the  traditional  religion?  Our  author 
definitely  asserts  that  all  the  philosophers  whom  he  considers,  were 
defenders  of  the  common  beliefs.  If  this  is  the  case  we  shall  have  to 
revise  our  views  of  both  the  common  religion  and  the  philosophy, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  cause  for  so  doing.  We  are  told  (p.  30) 
that  the  Ionian  view  is  pantheism,  not  panentheism  as  Joel  would 
have  us  believe,  and  we  accept  the  correction:  god  is  not  merely  in 
all  but  is  all.  But  if  this  is  strictly  a  religious  doctrine  it  ought  to 
mean  that  the  All  which  is  God  has  the  attributes  of  God,  not  that 
the  concept  of  the  universe  takes  the  place  of  a  personal  god.  In 
other  words  the  lonians  must  have  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality in  spite  of  their  apparent  rejection  of  that  standpoint.  This 
Gilbert  does  verbally  maintain:  he  asserts  that  by  calling  the  universe 
God  they  mean  to  imply  personality.  We  can  follow  his  thought  up 
to  a  certain  point.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  animistic  factor  persists 
in  Greek  thought  long  after  we  might  expect  it  to  vanish:  by  common 
consent  room  has  been  made  for  that  fact  by  the  invention  of  the  term 
hylozoism.  Moreover  Gilbert  is  very  discreet  in  his  use  of  terms:  he 
reminds  us  continually  that  there  is  no  concept  of  spirit,  even  the 
Reason  of  Anaxagoras  is  out  and  out  material.  In  the  end  it  appears 
that  our  author  really  takes  away  with  one  phrase  what  he  gives  with 
another,  and  only  raises  in  us  expectations  of  heresies  which  he 
ultimately  abjures. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  chapters  has  convinced  me  that  Gilbert's 
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exposition  is  in  the  main  very  good.  His  use  of  such  terms  as  God, 
Personality,  and  the  like,  does  not  help  us,  because  it  is  really  perverse: 
but  we  may  well  be  expected  to  grant  that  the  author  means  by  them 
no  more  than  could  be  meant  at  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking. 
In  brief,  Gilbert  assumes  that  he  has  the  right  to  call  the  Ionian 
'god'  a  personality  just  because  the  human  person  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  altogether  matter.  Though  there  is  thus  much  excuse  for 
the  exposition,  this  use  of  terms  darkens  the  earlier  pages  and  as  we 
proceed  the  darkness  deepens.  By  the  time  we  reach  Socrates  the 
scheme  of  the  whole  history  becomes  apparent.  First  the  lonians 
had  made  god  the  immanent  moving  principle,  then  the  Pythagoreans 
said  that  god  was  the  Fire  that  dwelt  outside  the  Cosmos  and  planted 
in  the  center  of  it  a  germ  of  itself  to  grow  into  the  Cosmos,  then  the 
Eleatics  find  the  relation  of  the  One  and  the  Many  inscrutable  and 
deny  all  but  the  One  which  is  God:  and  this  problem,  of  the  One  and 
the  Many,  combined  with  the  Ionian  physics  makes  the  essence  of  the 
doctrines  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  So  delightful  a  scheme 
is  naturally  very  attractive:  we  regret  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
convincing.  To  take  Gilbert  on  his  own  ground,  it  involves  the 
assumption  that  all  the  philosophers,  without  exception,  were  genuinely 
concerned  to  maintain  the  popular  religion.  This  is  not  the  way  we 
read  the  history  of  Ionian  speculation,  and  we  may  point  out  that  this 
is  a  fundamentally  different  view  from  that  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
science  of  Ionia  was  largely  vitiated  by  traditional  folk-lore.  For 
Gilbert  it  is  not  a  question  of  "survivals"  but  of  purposive  defence 
of  the  common  doctrine.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  this  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  writers,  who  are  certainly  still  sub  judice  in  some 
points,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  about  Socrates,  yet  Gilbert 
would  also  make  him  a  defender  of  the  popular  theology.  Here  we 
can  only  say,  without  laboring  to  prove,  that  whatever  the  atheism 
of  Socrates  actually  was,  it  cannot  have  consisted  in  a  defence  of  the 
common  beliefs.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  Gilbert 
omits,  not  to  say  avoids,  the  minor  Socratics,  and  that  he  postpones 
Democritus  in  order  to  make  him  an  introduction  to  Epicurean  thought 
and  then  assert  that  his  atoms  are  also,  in  the  religious  sense,  gods. 
Here  we  come  upon  another  point  which  is  likely  to  cause  the  consci- 
entious reader  much  searching  of  heart.  The  work  is  equipped 
throughout  with  references  that  show  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
authorities  and  prove  the  author's  acquaintance  with  his  authorities 
to  be  exceptionally  comprehensive.  But  there  are  many  quotations 
which  leave  us  uneasy  as  to  the  author's  critical  judgment  on 
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the  value  of  the  evidence  which  he  quotes.  To  quote  Aristotle's 
phrase  apxn  K<"  <rroi\iiav  without  further  comment  may  mean  that 
the  author  holds  strong  views  on  the  correctness  of  that  phrase  as 
applying  to  the  earliest  theories,  but  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy on  that  point  justifies  us  in  asking  for  reasons,  whereas  we 
have  found  none.  The  same  applies  to  the  term  AAAouocris  which 
does  not  seem  to  raise  any  problems  for  our  author.  If  the  quotations 
in  the  notes  are  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  far  they 
really  prove  the  points  they  are  supposed  to  prove,  it  will  be  evident 
in  many  cases  that  theory  and  proof  have  apparently  gone  through  a 
process  of  mutual  adaptation.  The  smooth  development  of  the  work 
is  very  much  assisted  by  this,  but  is  the  scheme  thereby  made  more 
acceptable?  That  variety  of  interests  which  really  makes  the  early 
Greek  philosophy  so  valuable  is  here  reduced  to  one,  the  theological 
interest;  and  there  seems  to  lie  the  real  fallacy  of  the  exposition. 
We  do  not  forget  that  Gilbert,  having  already  dealt  with  other  parts 
of  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  limit  himself  to  one  aspect  in  this  work. 
But  in  fact  he  has  cast  his  net  very  wide:  he  clearly  thinks  that  the 
Pythagorean  mathematics  were  subservient  to  their  theological 
interests,  and  there  is  no  disputing  the  mystical  tendency  of  some 
applications  of  the  theory:  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  treat  them 
as  if  they  had  no  independent  value.  Are  we  also  to  suppose  that 
other  aspects  of  knowledge  are  equally  subdivisions  of  theology,  for 
example  the  medical  theories?  If  not,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary 
to  make  more  distinction  between  the  independent  origin  of  the  sciences 
and  the  analogies  to  which  they  stimulated  their  adherents;  and  this 
line  of  thought  must  lead  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  Gilbert's  main 
position. 

When  we  pass  into  the  Socratic  period  there  is  more  scope  for  the 
development  of  Religionsphilosophie  as  normally  understood.  In 
spite  of  the  defect  noted  above  the  section  on  Socrates  is  well  done. 
Gilbert  makes  the  Platonic  work  his  basis  and  regards  the  Socratic 
dialogues  as  including  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias,  thus  coming  into 
line  with  the  views  now  maintained  by  others  as  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  Phaedo  but  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  the  same  reasons. 
Gilbert  seems  to  underestimate  the  possible  Orphism  of  Socrates  and 
shift  the  balance  toward  the  more  ordinary  phenomena  of  current 
beliefs,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  ^Esculapius.  His  desire  to 
make  the  Gorgias  definitely  Socratic  is  due  to  the  same  bias  which 
enables  him  to  see  in  the  myth  of  that  dialogue  a  distinctive  proof 
that  Plato  is  still  reproducing  his  master.  As  to  Plato  himself, 
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Gilbert  certainly  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  he  had  no  starting 
point  and  no  goal  except  the  question  of  the  gods.  There  was  a  time 
when  Germany  exhorted  us  to  believe  that  Plato  was  absorbed  in 
nothing  but  the  evolution  of  thought  and  devoted  himself  to  antici- 
pating Kant.  The  tendency  since  that  epoch  has  been  to  emphasis 
the  mystical  aspect  of  Plato's  development,  so  that  we  are  almost 
driven  to  imagine  that  Plato  was  in  fact  a  wizard  wrapped  about  in 
magic  formulae  and  communing  with  the  unseen  ideas.  Gilbert  is 
decisive  in  his  rejection  of  the  Platonism  that  derives  from  Natorp, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  extravagance  in  the  other  direction 
though  he  clearly  thinks  that  we  should  understand  Plato  better  if  we 
thought  less  about  the  logical  parts  and  more  about  the  beliefs  that 
are  not  logical.  This  is  good,  as  it  is  always  good  to  try  and  keep 
a  distinct  line  between  what  Plato  thought  and  what  has  been  thought 
about  Plato.  But  there  is  one  sentence  which  seems  to  give  away 
the  whole  case.  Speaking  of  Socrates,  Gilbert  says  that  he  never 
rejected  the  beliefs  of  the  common  people  and  he  never  went  beyond 
the  position  of  all  thinking  men  (p.  260).  This  equation  of  'the 
many'  and  the  thinking  men  is  quite  new  and  not  likely  to  convince. 
It  probably  comes  from  the  Apology  and  is  a  shortsighted  interpre- 
tation of  the  statement  there  made  about  ra  Xeyo/teva  (4od),  which 
may  well  mean  certain  very  definite  sayings  that  would  be  in  the  minds 
of  the  readers,  and  not  the  sayings  of  the  people.  Similarly  Plato 
is  forced  into  the  position  of  apologist  for  the  ancient  beliefs  still 
current  among  the  uncorrupted  citizens  of  Athens.  But  the  restor- 
ation of  a  decaying  national  spirit  and  the  revival  of  true  morality  are 
not  the  same  thing  as  religious  conservatism;  Plato  remained  true  to 
the  belief  that  the  morality  of  early  Greece  was  worthless  because  it 
lacked  the  critical  spirit  that  made  Socrates  so  great  a  reformer. 

The  book  closes  somewhat  abruptly  with  the  Stoics.  The  author 
apparently  felt  that  the  true  Greek  philosophy  culminated  and  ended 
there.  There  is  room  for  dispute  on  that  point,  but  we  may  admit 
the  contention  and  grant  that  the  development  of  Greek  theology 
does  not  include  the  Neoplatonic  movement,  but  we  should  be  much 
more  willing  to  make  that  concession  if  the  exposition  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophy  did  not  show  a  leaning  toward  anticipations.  The 
importance  of  the  change  to  the  Neoplatonic  standpoint  is  minimized 
by  any  interpretations  of  Heraclitus,  or  the  Pythagoreans,  or  the 
Stoics  which  anticipates  the  spirit  of  Neo-pythagoreans  and  Neo- 
platonists.  We  close  the  work  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  heard 
already  what  the  author  would  say  on  the  later  schools  and  that  he 
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feels  that  their  doctrines  do  in  the  main  belong  to  the  earlier  writers, 
which  we  accept  under  protest. 

These  brief  notes  on  a  large  book  and  a  large  subject  are,  perhaps, 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  points  that  challenge  contradiction, 
but  the  limits  of  our  space  must  excuse  this  inadequacy.  The  merits 
of  the  work  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  standard  works  on  Greek 
thought  and  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  may  be  expected  to 
read  it.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Caird's  Evolution  of  Theology  in 
the  Greek  Philosophers  and  of  Adam's  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
to  mention  the  more  prominent  works  that  cover  the  same  ground, 
and  a  comparison  of  those  works  with  Gilbert's  exposition  would  be  a 
most  profitable  labor.  An  even  more  interesting  task  would  be  a 
comparison  of  this  book  with  Mr.  Cornford's  From  Religion  to  Phi- 
losophy. The  literature  of  Greek  philosophy  is  moving  rapidly  in 
new  directions.  In  comparison  with  some  tendencies  Gilbert's 
utterances  are  often  decidedly  conservative,  while  in  many  points 
he  strikes  one  as  entering  upon  new  paths.  Whether  the  reader 
agrees  or  disagrees  he  can  never  fail  to  feel  a  deep  respect  for  the 
author's  grasp  of  detail  and  power  of  connected  presentation. 

G.  S.  BRETT. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Problems  of  Philosophy.    By  BERTRAND  RUSSELL.    New  York,  Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  1912. — pp.  255. 

This  little  volume  has  awakened  an  interest  among  the  philosophical  public 
far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its  small  size  and  popular 
style,  and  from  its  place  in  a  series  of  university-extension  manuals.  It  was 
the  first  general  presentation  of  its  author's  philosophical  views.  Hitherto 
these  had  appeared  only  in  occasional  essays  or  in  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
the  course  of  longer  works,  and  even  these  essays  and  suggestions  were  largely 
out  of  date.  For  Mr.  Russell  has  in  a  few  years  passed  through  a  philosophical 
development,  which,  with  unbroken  continuity,  has  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  of  his  seemingly  most  characteristic  views.  Students  of  his 
philosophy,  therefore,  welcomed  the  present  work  most  eagerly;  and  I  dare 
say  that  there  are  few  readers  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  who  are  not 
at  least  superficially  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Because  the  book  is  so  well  known,  I  shall  in  the  following  pages  take  the 
liberty  of  concentrating  my  remarks  upon  a  very  few  of  the  central  positions. 
This  is  a  procedure  which  Mr.  Russell,  I  feel  sure,  would  endorse;  for  he  as 
much  as  any  man  stands  for  the  view  that  philosophical  criticism  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  exact  and  thorough. 

I.  The  epistemological  theory  which  Mr.  Russell  defends  is  in  its  essential 
features  a  rationalism.  He  believes  that  we  may  have,  and  in  fact  do  have, 
"indubitable  knowledge  which  is  in  no  way  derived  from  objects  of  sense" 
(p.  112).  To  prove  this  he  cites  as  examples  certain  logical  principles  which, 
he  says,  "are  known  to  us,  and  cannot  be  themselves  proved  by  experience, 
since  all  proof  presupposes  them"  (p.  115).  "Some  at  least  of  these  [self- 
evident  logical]  principles  must  be  granted  before  any  argument  or  proof 
becomes  possible"  (p.  112).  In  my  opinion  this  argument  is  unsound. 

For  to  have  any  force  the  argument  must  assume  that  the  logical  principle 
which  is  exemplified  in  any  inference  is  itself  an  indispensable  premise  for  that 
inference.  For  otherwise  it  would  not  be  true  that  "some  of  these  principles 
must  be  granted  before  any  argument  or  proof  becomes  possible."  A  man 
might  reason  correctly  and  cogently  without  ever  having  heard  of  the  principles 
of  inference;  or  on  hearing  of  them  he  might  doubt  their  universal  truth,  and 
yet  perceive  none  the  less  clearly  that  in  the  particular  case  the  conclusion 
did  follow  from  the  given  premises.  And  in  that  case  the  possibility  lies  open 
that  men  may  have  established  the  principles  of  inference  inductively,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  comparison  and  classification  of  particular  inferences  which  they 
have  found  persistently  convincing. 

The  assumption  which  I  have  italicized  is  concealed  in  Mr.  Russell's  state- 
ment of  the  case  by  the  use  of  the  vague  term  'involves.'  Thus  he  says  of  the 
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principle,  that  anything  implied  by  a  true  proposition  is  true:  "This  principle 
is  involved — at  least  concrete  instances  of  it  are  involved ' — in  all  demonstra- 
tions. Whenever  one  thing  which  we  believe  is  used  to  prove  something  else, 
which  we  consequently  believe,  this  principle  is  relevant.  If  any  one  asks: 
'  Why  should  I  accept  the  result  of  valid  arguments  based  on  true  premises? ' 
we  can  only  answer  by  appealing  to  our  principle"  (p.  112).  It  may  be  ob- 
served here  (i)  that  the  question  proposed  is,  as  put,  a  poor  one,  the  terms 
'ought'  and  'accept'  being  vague  and  dangerously  misleading;  and  (2)  that 
the  answer  is  incorrect.  For  the  answer  rests  upon  the  assumption,  that  I 
'ought  to  accept'  whatever  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  true;  and  this  assumption  is 
false.  But  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  observe  (3)  the  possibility,  that  this 
question,  though  not  'irrelevant,'  is  one  that  need  not  be  asked  for  the  due 
appreciation  of  any  demonstration  whatsoever. 

A  most  interesting  illustration  of  Mr.  Russell's  attitude  toward  logical 
principles  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  principle  of  induction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  proof  that  it  cannot  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  "  Ex- 
perience might  conceivably  confirm  the  inductive  principle  as  regards  the 
cases  that  have  been  already  examined;  but  as  regards  unexamined  cases,  it 
is  the  inductive  principle  alone  that  can  justify  any  inference  from  what  has 
been  examined  to  what  has  not  been  examined.  All  arguments  which,  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  argue  as  to  the  future  or  the  unexperienced  parts  of 
the  past  or  present,  assume  the  inductive  principle;  hence  we  can  never  use 
experience  to  prove  the  inductive  principle  without  begging  the  question" 
(p.  1 06).  Here  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  unless  'assume'  means  'assume 
as  a  premise.'  If  men  can  and  do  reason  inductively  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  principle  of  induction,  then  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  In  that 
case  it  might  very  well  be  that  the  principle  of  induction  should  itself  have  been 
established  by  such  a  rational  procedure  as  it  declares  to  be  correct. 

Now  in  the  case  of  induction  Mr.  Russell  does  explicitly  hold  (or  has  held2) 
that  the  principle  of  inference  is  itself  one  of  the  premises  upon  which  the  in- 
ference rests.  By  stating  this  understood  premise,  the  inference  is  given  the 
deductive  form.  "  Induction  is  merely  a  deduction  which  employs  a  certain 
premise,  namely,  the  principle  of  induction."  I  do  not  recall  any  similar 
statement  of  Mr.  Russell's  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  deduction.* 

Now  what  is  the  fact  of  the  matter?  Is  the  syllogism  in  Barbara,  for  ex- 
ample, an  inference  having  three  premises:  one  of  the  form,  'Every  M  is  P,' 
a  second  of  the  form,  '  Every  5  is  M,'  and  a  third  to  the  effect  that  a  syllogism 
in  Barbara  is  valid?  What  does  the  formula  of  Barbara  itself  say?  Does  it 
say:  'Two  such  premises  give  such  a  conclusion,'  or  does  it  say:  'Two  such 

1  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  alternative  later.  Note  the  cautious  use  of 
'relevant*  just  below. 

*  Rev.  de  Mil.,  XIX,  p.  288. 

'In  this  volume,  p.  175,  Mr.  Russell  says:  "The  [inductive]  principle  itself 
is  constantly  used  in  our  reasoning,  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously." I  should  like  to  criticize  this,  if  there  were  any  way  of  making  sure  of 
what  it  means. 
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premises,  together  with  me,  give  such  a  conclusion? '  To  my  mind  the  latter 
alternative  is  perfectly  absurd. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  I  would  urge  the  fact,  that  the  application  of  a 
deductive  principle  to  a  particular  deduction  (.4)  is  itself  a  deduction  (5). 
It  has  the  form:  Every  deduction  of  a  certain  form  is  valid;  A  has  this  form; 
therefore  A  is  valid.  Now  if  such  an  application  is  necessary  to  justify  the 
conclusion  of  A,  a  similar  application  is  necessary  to  justify  the  conclusion  of 
this  new  syllogism  B;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  that  case  no  syllogism  is 
valid  except  as  the  last  link  in  an  infinite  chain  of  syllogisms,  the  major  premise 
of  each  of  which  is  a  syllogistic  principle  (presumably  the  same),  while  the 
minor  premise  states  that  the  next  following  syllogism  falls  under  this  principle. 
But  such  an  infinite  chain  of  syllogisms  cannot  be  thought  by  any  man  at  any 
time  (as  all  will  admit,  though  realists  would  generally  hold  that  such  a  chain 
might  very  well  exist  objectively).  Hence,  on  this  theory,  no  deductive 
reasoning  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  is  sound;  which,  I  take  it, 
is  suicidal. 

It  remains  to  consider  Mr.  Russell's  suggestion,  that  perhaps  not  the  logical 
principles  themselves  but  particular  forms  of  them  are  'involved'  in  our 
demonstrations.  This  alternative  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Russell's  well-known 
doctrine,  that  "in  all  cases  of  general  principles,  particular  instances,  dealing 
with  familiar  things,  are  more  evident  than  the  general  principle"  (p.  176). 
As  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  grades  of  particularity,  this  form 
of  the  theory  is  somewhat  awkward  to  criticize;  just  as,  if  Mr.  Russell  went 
farther  than  suggestion,  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  support. 
However,  whatever  grade  of  particularity  the  principle  of  inference  is  supposed 
to  have,  the  method  of  criticism  is  substantially  the  same ;  and  so  we  may  regard 
it  as  sufficient  if  we  show  that  the  proposition,  that  the  (ordinarily  so-called) 
premises  of  an  inference  imply  its  conclusion,  is  not  necessary  as  an  additional 
Premise.  But,  indeed,  this  need  not  be  shown  afresh.  We  possess  a  complete 
demonstration  of  it  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  Lewis  Carroll;  for  this  is 
the  significance  of  his  famous  little  squib,  What  the  Tortoise  Said  to  Achilles.1 
If  two  premises  must  have  a  third  to  connect  them  with  their  conclusion,  so 
must  three  premises  have  a  fourth,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  Mr.  Russell's  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  priori 
truths,  because  it  represents  pre-Kantian  rationalism  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms.  There  was  a  time  when  men  gave  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
(a  previously  defined)  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  other  such 
edifying  doctrines.  Gradually  the  confines  of  pure  reason  have  shrunk, 
until  the  principles  of  logic,  with  the  structure  of  mathematics  which  they 
support,  are  all  that  is  confidently  assigned  to  them — a  priori  ethical  truths 
being  recognized  with  a  certain  hesitation.  Mr.  Russell's  defense  of  the 
o  priori  character  of  the  principles  of  logic  is  thus  more  than  an  incident.  It  is 
an  historical  event. 

II.  The  greatest  novelty  in  the  work,  from  a  seventeenth-century  stand- 
1  Mind,  N.  S.,  IV.  pp.  278-280. 
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point,  is  the  admission  of  degrees  of  self-evidence,  and  of  the  possibility  that 
no  self-evidence  is  absolute.  Mr.  Russell's  use  ofphrases  like  "seem  absolutely 
certain"  (p.  27)  would  have  horrified  Descartes.  It  ought  to  be  recalled  in 
this  connection  that  it  is  the  belief  that  some  truths  are  absolutely  certain 
(not  merely  seem  so)  that  has  ever  been  the  fundamental  motif  of  rationalism. 
Take  away  from  Plato  or  Kant  this  belief,  and  he  relapses  into  empiricism  at 
once. 

Can  Mr.  Russell  save  himself  from  a  similar  relapse?  I  think  not;  and  I 
would  add  that  he  stands  in  special  danger  by  reason  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
theory,  that  (i)  we  become  'acquainted'  with  universals  by  means  of  the 
process  of  abstraction,  and  (2)  that  the  possibility  of  a  priori  knowledge  rests 
upon  an  inexplicable  power,  which  we  possess  (called  by  Locke  'comparison'), 
of  perceiving  relations  between  universals  (p.  164  f). 

The  danger  lies  here,  (i)  The  process  of  abstraction  is  a  gradual  one,  not 
a  swift  and  certain  leap.  It  passes  through  all  degrees  of  confusion  and 
precision,  and  is  notoriously  liable  to  error.  The  universals  which  men  have 
thought  they  knew  have  often  turned  out  to  be  vague  or  self-contradictory. 
(2)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  perception  of  relations  between 
universals  takes  place  only  when  the  process  of  abstraction  has  attained  ideal 
completeness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  evident  that  comparison  and 
abstraction  go  on  together;  for  it  is  in  their  relations  with  one  another  that  the 
meanings  of  universals  largely  consist.  (3)  The  obvious  theory  of  the  matter 
is,  therefore,  that  ideas  of  universals  and  the  perception  of  the  relations  between 
the  universals  are  products  of  the  same  induction.  Why  should  we  reject  this 
simple  explanation?  The  motive  which  has  actually  weighed  with  rationalists 
in  the  past  is  their  belief  that  some  propositions  are  absolutely  certain,  and 
hence  that  the  universals  which  they  reveal,  though  brought  to  attention  by 
induction,  are  now  known  with  an  absolute  clearness  and  distinctness.  If 
this  motive  is  removed,  I  see  no  other  that  can  take  its  place;  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Russell's  rationalism  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipitous 
descent  into  empiricism. 

THEODORE  DE  LAGUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

Une  philosophic  nouvelle:  Henri  Bergson.     Par  EDOUARD  LE  ROY.     Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1912. — pp.  v,  208. 

"This  little  book,"  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "had  its  origin  in  two 
articles  published  under  the  same  title  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  of 
February  I  and  15,  1912.  Their  aim  was  to  present  the  philosophy  of  M. 
Bergson  to  the  general  public  by  giving  as  briefly  as  possible  a  view  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  to  describe  without  going  too  much  into  detail  the 
general  direction  of  the  movement.  These  articles  are  reprinted  here  without 
change.  But  I  have  added  to  them  in  the  form  of  remarks  on  separate  topics 
some  complementary  explanations  of  points  which  could  not  well  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  articles." 

M.  Le  Roy  informs  us  that  before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
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M.  Bergson,  his  own  reflections  had  already  led  him  to  somewhat  similar 
views,  and  that  he  found  in  the  writings  of  M.  Bergson  "the  brilliant  fulfilment 
of  a  presentiment  and  of  a  desire."  He  also  reproduces  from  M.  Bergson 
the  following  statement  addressed  to  him  after  the  publication  of  the  articles 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes:  "  In  addition  to  the  method,  you  have  seized 
the  intention  and  spirit.  This  study  could  not  be  more  conscientious  or  more 
accurate.  In  proportion  as  it  advances,  it  gives  evidence  of  a  growing  effort 
of  condensation:  one  has  the  feeling  of  a  progressive  rolling  up  of  the  ex- 
position on  itself,  similar  to  that  which  we  employ  to  describe  la  duree  reele. 
In  order  to  produce  such  a  feeling  in  the  reader,  much  more  has  been  necessary 
than  an  attentive  study  of  my  works:  it  has  required  a  profound  sympathy 
of  thought, — the  faculty  of  rethinking,  in  a  personal  and  original  way,  that 
which  one  is  expounding.  No  part  shows  this  sympathy  better  than  the 
concluding  pages  where  you  indicate  briefly  the  possibility  of  further  develop- 
ments of  the  doctrine.  On  this  point  I  should  not  say  anything  different  from 
what  you  have  said." 

The  portion  of  the  book  already  published  falls  into  two  main  divisions: 
La  methode,  (pp.  3-53),  and  La  doctrine  (pp.  54-114).  The  'complementary 
explanations,'  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  book  (pp.  115-208),  are 
divided  into  eight  short  chapters  with  the  following  titles:  i.  L'oeuvre  de 
M.  Bergson  et  les  directions  generates  de  la  pensee  contemporaine;  ii.  De 
I'immediat;  iii.  Theorie  de  la  perception;  iv.  Critique  du  discours;  v.  Le 
probleme  de  la  conscience:  duree  et  liberte;  vi.  Le  probleme  de  1'evolution; 
vie  et  matiere.  vii.  Le  probleme  de  la  connaissance:  analyse  et  intuition; 
viii.  conclusion. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work:  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing that  will  compare  with  it  as  an  exposition  of  M.  Bergson's  thought.  It 
is  no  mechanical  summary  of  another  man's  ideas,  but  an  independent  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  a  position  that  the  author  has  made  thoroughly  his 
own.  Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  for  myself,  the  Bergsonian  philosophy  as 
expounded  by  M.  Le  Roy  oftentimes  seems  more  convincing  than  it  does  in 
its  original  form.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  doctrines  have  been  changed 
or  modified  in  M.  Le  Roy's  exposition.  But  he  has  avoided  the  sharp  antith- 
eses and  dramatic  dualisms  which  are  so  fruitful  a  source  of  misunderstanding 
in  M.  Bergson's  philosophy,  and  has  helped  to  clear  up  difficulties  by  citing 
passages  from  writings  of  that  author  which  are  not  generally  known.  In 
particular,  M.  Le  Roy's  book  helps,  I  think,  to  make  clear  that  M.  Bergson's 
philosophy  is  no  mere  relapse  into  Romanticism,  but  that  he  is  really  seeking 
under  the  name  of  'intuition'  a  new  logical  method  which  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  fixed  concepts  of  mechanical  science,  but  shall  have  the  right 
to  criticize  and  create  its  concepts  as  the  inquiry  proceeds.  But  this  is  the 
basal  idea  of  the  critical  philosophy  which  proceeded  from  Kant  and  found  its 
most  complete  expression  in  Hegel,  between  whose  categories  of  the  notion 
and  M.  Bergson's  'intuition'  there  is  a  striking  affinity  of  which  the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware. 
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An  English  translation  of  the  book  has  just  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  and  in  England  by  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Beitrdge  zur  Hegel- For  schung.    Von  GEORG  LASSON.     Berlin,  Trowitzsch  & 

Sohn,  1909. — pp.  70. 

The  first  part  of  this  monograph  contains  an  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
Hegel,  three  authentic  book  reviews,  and  one  review  probably  to  be  ascribed 
to  him,  all  belonging  to  the  early  Jena  period.  The  letter  is  to  Mehmel, 
editor  of  the  Erlanger  Litteratur  Zeitung  1801-2,  to  which  the  reviews  were 
contributed.  The  second  part  is  an  interesting  essay  by  the  editor,  Pastor 
Georg  Lasson,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  "cross  and  the  rose"  reference  in 
the  preface  to  the  Philosophic  des  Rechts.  Instead  of  supposing,  as  Goethe 
did,  that  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  theology,  and  the  rose  the  symbol  of 
philosophy,  Lasson  undertakes  to  point  out  that  by  the  "Kreuz  der  Gegen- 
wart"  Hegel  meant  the  apparent  inability  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
subjective,  individual  conscience,  and  the  objective  social  and  historical 
realities.  Reason  is  "die  Rose  im  Kreuze  der  Gegenwart"  in  that,  as  the 
Philosophic  des  Rechts  is  to  show,  no  such  opposition  and  estrangement  has 
any  basis  in  fact,  since  the  same  Reason  appears  on  both  sides. 

GEORGE  P.  ADAMS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Hegels  Entwiirfe  zur  Enzyklopadie  und  Propddeutik,  nach  den  Handschriften 
der  Harvard-Universitat.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  LOWENBERG.  Leip- 
zig, Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1912. — pp.  58. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  entitled  "Hegel  Archiv,"  edited  by 
Georg  Lasson,  and  designed  to  further  the  present  revived  interest  in  Hegel 
by  bringing  together  especially  any  hitherto  unpublished  literary  remains  of 
Hegel,  letters  and  notices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  bibliography  of  Hegel 
literature.  Readers  of  Dr.  Herman  Nohl's  edition  of  Hegel's  Theologische 
Jugendschriften  will  remember  the  reference  to  other  Hegel  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Arnold  Genthy  of  San  Francisco,  which  were  presum- 
ably lost.  Some  of  them,  however,  later  appeared  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Harvard  University.  Those  here  printed  comprise  the  following: 
"Entwurf  zur  Enzyklopadie,"  (8  pages),  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion; fragments  and  notices  which  might  have  been  paragraph  headings  for 
the  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  (5  pages);  "Entwurf  zur  philoso- 
phischen  Propadeutik"  (29  pages),  most  of  which  deals  with  "  Das  Bewusstsein 
abstracter  Gegenstande ; "  further  fragments  and  notices  dealing  again  with 
logic  (13  pages).  The  date  of  the  manuscripts  (so  far  as  dated),  is  1811  and 
1812. 

Though  nothing  of  Hegel  written  after  the  Phenomenology  could  be  ex- 
expected  to  throw  much  light  on  his  system,  yet  these  fragments  are  decidedly 
worth  having  because  of  the  comparative  brevity  and  topical  character  of 
the  sentences,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Dr.  Lowenberg,  in  an  interesting  in- 
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troduction  suggests  a  different  interpretation  of  Hegel's  early  writings  from 
that  offered  by  Dilthey.  Instead  of  supposing  with  Dilthey  that  Hegel's 
philosophy  grew  out  of  an  actual  mystico-metaphysical  experience,  Dr.  Lowen- 
berg  would  regard  everything  of  Hegel  before  the  establishment  of  the  system 
as  "  beabsichtiges  Experiment,"  impersonal  and  objective. 

GEORGE  P.  ADAMS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mental  Mechanisms.     By  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE.     New  York,  The  Journal  of 

Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1911. — pp.  viii,  151. 

In  this  book,  written  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  no  pretense  is  made  "to  an  exhaustive 
setting  forth  of  all  the  principles  underlying  psychopathology,  but  only  to  an 
explanation  and  emphasis  of  certain  fundamentals  which  appear  .  .  .  ab- 
solutely essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  present-day  psy- 
chiatry" (p.  vii).  By  confession,  then,  the  author  admits  that  he  has  for- 
mulated no  system  of  psychology:  the  book  is,  indeed,  neither  systematic  nor 
psychological.  It  impresses  the  reviewer  as  a  series  of  semi-popular  lectures, 
full  of  interesting  analogies,  but  empty  of  an  underlying  principle  of  logical 
presentation  or  of  scientific  systematization.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  il- 
lustration of  the  bulging  of  the  Greek  column  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
certain  psychological  laws  related  at  least  three  times  in  the  monograph  in  a 
manner  implying  that  the  description  had  not  been  given  before;  the  sixth 
chapter,  on  the  "psychological  approach  to  the  problem  of  art,"  reads  more 
like  a  lecture  on  art  than  on  psychology  or  even  the  psychology  of  art. 

True  to  the  concept  of  mind  suggested  in  the  title  of  the  book,  "Mental 
Mechanisms,"  we  find  the  author  dealing  with  teleological  aspects  of  conscious 
phenomena:  "Such  studies  as  I  have  indicated  lead  us  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  nothing  mental  is  fortuitous,  that  for  every  mental  fact,  be  it  the 
most  trivial  or  apparently  meaningless  expression,  there  is  an  adequate  reason  " 
(p.  64).  "Our  assumption  then  is  that  every  psychic  fact  has  an  efficient 
psychic  cause;  that  an  idea  does  not  spring  into  existence  without  having  been 
the  logical  outcome  of  other  ideas;  that  for  every  mental  state,  for  every  idea 
or  feeling,  there  is  an  adequate  explanation  whether  that  explanation  can  or 
cannot  be  found"  (p.  33).  This  teleological  notion  is  carried  still  further 
when,  in  a  biological  sense,  mind  is  defined  as  "an  adjustive  mechanism  or 
more  properly  as  a  complex  of  adjustive  mechanisms"  (p.  3).  Why,  with 
this  sort  of  a  postulate,  we  find  'constitution  of  consciousness'  described  in 
Chapter  I,  and  'content  of  consciousness*  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  is  a 
question  that  is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

From  this  point  on,  we  are  carried  more  definitely  into  the  psychopatho- 
logical  and  abnormal  fields  of  the  'complex,'  'hysteria,'  'psychoanalysis,' 
and  '  psychotherapeutics.'  Although  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  psychiatrists  and  the  physicians,  and  the  technically  psycho- 
logical level  of  the  work  is  correspondingly  not  very  high,  it  seems  to  be  the 
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sort  of  product  expected  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
espouse  the  introduction  of  psychological  courses  in  medical  schools.1 

CHRISTIAN  A.  RUCKMICH. 

Handbook  of  Mental  Examination  Methods.  By  SHEPHERD  I.  FRANZ.  New 
York,  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1912. 
— pp.  ix,  165. 

This  manual  of  mental  tests  "is  intended  to  place  in  the  hands  of  psychia- 
trists, neurologists,  and  students  methods  of  examination  which  have  been 
successfully  used  in  psychological  practice,  to  the  end  that  the  mental  ex- 
amination of  patients  may  be  conducted  in  a  more  systematic  and  scientific 
manner."  It  gives  selected  tests  for  the  various  sense  departments;  for  the 
speed,  accuracy,  force,  and  extent  of  movements;  for  the  detection  of  the 
defects  of  speech;  for  the  measurement  of  attention,  of  immediate  memory- 
span,  and  of  perception;  for  memory,  association,  and  efficiency  in  calculation; 
and  concludes  with  such  topics  of  general  import  as  'time  of  mental  processes,1 
'general  examination,'  and  a  summary  of  statistical  methods  of  presentation 
of  data  obtained  in  experiments.  Every  chapter  opens  with  a  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  these  introductory  passages 
there  is  much  said  in  a  readable  way  which,  on  closer  scrutiny,  might  admit  of 
argument.  The  reviewer  has  in  mind  passages  like  the  following:  "As  adults 
we  are  never  conscious  of  sensations  in  themselves;  we  are  conscious  only  of 
perceptions  or  of  apperceptions"  (p.  67).  "It  will  be  seen  that  memory 
includes  both  the  retention  of  a  past  experience  (sensation  or  other  event)  in 
the  mind,  and  the  ability  to  bring  back  this  relic  into  the  field  of  consciousness  " 
(p.  87).  We  would  admit  that  sensations  are  abstractions  but  would  designate 
perceptions  also  as  abstractions  in  the  first  quotation;  while  we  would  hardly 
agree  with  the  author  in  the  characterization  of  memory  as  'retention'  plus 
'ability  to  recall'  in  the  second  quotation.  Besides,  of  course,  the  two  quo- 
tations suffer  slightly  from  inherent  self-contradiction  in  that  the  first  denies, 
the  other  affirms  that  sensations  may  become  elements  of  conscious  experience. 
Many  of  the  tests  are  both  original  and  crude,  and  some  of  the  illustrations, 
especially  the  diagrams  of  apparatus,  are  still  more  crude.  The  tests  are, 
however,  of  a  character  that  would  enable  almost  anyone  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  psychological  laboratory,  or  of  the  postulates 
and  conclusions  of  a  psychological  system,  to  follow  the  directions  given. 
In  this  respect  the  manual  serves  its  purpose. 

CHRISTIAN  A.  RUCKMICH. 

Immanuel  Kants  Werke.    Herausgegeben  von  ERNST  CASSIRER,  in  Gemein- 
schaft  mit  HERMANN  COHEN,  ARTUR  BUCHENAU,  OTTO  BUEK,  ALBERT 
GORLAND,  B.  KELLERMANN.     Berlin,  Verlegt  bei  Bruno  Cassirer,   1912. 
Band  I,  pp.  541.     Band  II,  pp.  495. 
The  purpose  of  the  editors  of  this  new  edition  of  Kant's  works  is  to  produce 

one  which,  in  general  plan  and  in  external  make-up  and  appearance,  will  rank 
1  Psychol.  Bull.,  9,  1912,  pp.  89-92. 
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with  the  best  editions  of  the  German  classics.  The  fact  that  German  phi- 
losophy has  in  recent  years  returned  to  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  the  fact 
that  these  doctrines  have  continued  to  take  on  an  ever  more  profound  and 
significant  influence,  seem  to  the  editors  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  Besides,  the  older  editions  of  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Hartenstein  are  long  since  exhausted;  and  of  the  newer  editions 
there  are  none  which,  while  presenting  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  and  at 
the  same  time  an  attractive  form,  are  sold  at  a  price  which  meets  the  needs 
of  the  ever-increasing  following  of  Kant.  The  editors  hope  to  have  the 
complete  edition  out  in  about  two  years.  It  will  contain  the  collected  writings 
of  Kant  in  chronological  order,  and  in  this  way  will  show  the  continuity  of 
development  of  his  thought,  and  will  at  the  same  time  make  clear  the  relations 
of  the  separate  works  to  each  other.  There  will  be  no  expository  intro- 
ductions to  the  various  works,  but  a  separate  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Kant's  philosophy,  which  will  point  out  its  connection  with 
his  life  and  personality,  and  its  relations  to  the  general  culture  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  edition  will  comprise  also  a  complete  index  of  names  and  sub- 
jects, and  will  conclude  with  an  volume  by  Professor  Hermann  Cohen  on  the 
influence  of  Kantian  philosophy  upon  German  culture  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  spiritual  life. 

Volumes  I  and  II,  which  have  already  appeared,  comprise  Kant's  pre-critical 
writings,  representing  the  period  from  1747  to  1777.  These  volumes  are  edited 
by  Dr.  Artur  Buchenau.  Volume  III,  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Gorland,  will 
contain  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  giving  the  text  of  the  second  edition 
(1786),  with  an  appendix  representing  the  collected  variations  from  the  first 
(1781).  Volume  IV,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Dr.  A.  Buchenau  and  Dr. 
E.  Cassirer,  will  contain  the  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kiinftigen  Metaphysik 
(I?83),  together  with  various  lesser  writings  produced  between  1783  and  1791. 
Volume  V  will  include  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  (1788),  edited 
by  Dr.  B.  Kellermann,  the  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft  (1790)  and  the  essay  Uber 
Philosophic  tiberhaupt  (1789-1790),  which  are  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Buck. 
Volume  VI  opens  with  the  essay  Uber  eine  Entdeckung  (1790)  and  contains 
also  various  lesser  writings  produced  between  1790  and  1796.  Volume  VII 
is  occupied  with  the  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  (1797)  and  other  essays  which 
appeared  between  1797  and  1800.  Volume  VIII  will  contain  the  essay  Uber 
die  Preisfrage,  etc.,  the  Logik  (following  the  edition  of  G.  B.  Jasche),  the  Pada- 
gogik  (following  the  edition  of  Rink),  and  Fragments  aus  Kants  Nachlass. 
Volumes  IX  and  X  will  be  entitled  Briefe  von  und  an  Kant,  and  will  present 
all  of  Kant's  correspondence  which  has  any  biographical  or  philosophical 
interest.  These  two  concluding  volumes  are  edited  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cassirer. 
In  addition  to  the  works  of  Kant,  the  edition  will  include  two  volumes  explan- 
atory and  appreciative  of  Kant's  life,  work,  and  influence.  The  first  of  these 
is  entitled  Kants  Leben  und  Lehre,  and  will  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ernst 
Cassirer.  The  second,  Kants  Einwirkungen  auf  die  Wissenschaft  und  auf  die 
allgcmeine  Kullur,  as  stated  above,  is  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hermann  Cohen. 
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The  general  make-up  of  this  new  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  attractiveness  and  serviceableness.  The  paper  used  is  of  good 
quality,  the  type  large  and  clear,  and  English  readers  will  appreciate  the  use 
of  the  Latin  characters  instead  of  the  Gothic  used  in  the  Berlin  edition. 

E.  JORDAN. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  HAROLD  HGFFDING.  Author- 
ized translation  by  CHARLES  FINLEY  SANDERS.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912. — pp.  x,  324. 

This  translation  is  from  the  original  German  edition  which  appeared  in  1905, 
and  which  is,  in  the  main,  a  summary  presentation  of  the  material  contained 
in  Professor  Hoff ding's  two  volume  work  on  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
The  book,  which  is  about  one  fifth  the  size  of  the  larger  work,  follows  the  main 
lines  of  the  latter,  both  as  to  the  thinkers  treated  and  as  to  the  relative  emphasis 
which  each  receives.  The  modifications  of  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  work  consist  chiefly  in  the  condensation  of  Books  I  and  II,  and  of 
Books  V  and  VI,  of  the  larger  History  into  Books  I  and  IV,  respectively,  of 
the  present  work.  The  only  material  departure  from  the  general  plan  of 
arrangement  of  the  previous  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  books  entitled 
"New  Theories  of  Being  upon  a  Realistic  Basis,"  and  "New  Theories  of  the 
Problems  of  Knowledge  and  of  Value,"  which  together  supplant  the  account 
of  philosophy  in  Germany  from  1850  to  1880,  with  which  the  larger  work  closed. 
In  these  last  books  a  large  number  of  modern,  even  contemporary  theories, 
are  briefly  discussed. 

There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  method  of  almost 
uniform  reduction  of  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  earlier  and  more 
exhaustive  work.  Only  one  philosopher,  Kant,  comes  in  for  relatively  ex- 
tended treatment.  Twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  him,  while  Spinoza 
comes  next  with  twelve.  The  total  number  of  names  taken  up  is  so  large 
that  most  of  the  great  modern  philosophers  are  given  only  eight  or  nine  pages 
apiece,  Hegel  receiving  something  under  seven  pages  and  Fichte  still  less. 
In  many  cases  a  philosopher  is  treated  on  a  single  page  or  less.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  book  is  well  suited  to  give  a  rapid  view  of  the  development  of 
modern  thought  (and  we  may  say  in  passing  that  Professor  Hoffding,  as 
in  the  larger  work,  shows  how  the  development  of  modern  science  has  affected 
philosophical  conceptions).  It  chronicles,  in  a  capable  way,  the  fortunes  of 
the  more  salient  problems  as  they  pass  from  thinker  to  thinker  and  from  school 
to  school.  Yet  it  debars  itself,  by  the  very^fact  that  it  deals  with  so  many 
philosophers,  from  taking  the  student  very  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
systems,  and  from  giving  him  an  insight  into  the  real  problems,  methods  and 
achievements  of  the  great  leaders  of  modern  philosophy.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  scanty  space  given  to  the  individual  thinkers, 
the  discussions  are  often  surprisingly  pithy  and  suggestive. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  an  index  and  a  chronology  of  the 
chief  works  in  philosophy.  J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Erkennen  und  Leben.  Von  RUDOLF  EUCKEN.  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer, 
1912.— pp.  165. 

In  the  January  number  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Professor  Eucken 
published  an  article,  in  which  he  sets  forth  in  some  detail  the  plan  and  scope 
of  the  above  work,  an  English  translation  of  which  is  shortly  to  appear  from 
the  press  of  Williams  and  Norgate.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts* 
the  first  critical,  the  second  positive  or  constructive.  In  the  former,  Professor 
Eucken  first  points  out  the  weaknesses  of  various  forms  of  intellectualism. 
As  against  the  onesidedness  of  these  theories,  he  says  that  empiricism  is 
perfectly  right  in  demanding  more  immediacy,  more  intuition, — more  life. 
Yet  the  two  chief  forms  of  modern  empiricism,  pragmatism  and  "biologism," 
both  conceive  life  in  an  inadequate  sense.  Pragmatism  means  by  life  simply 
the  natural  condition  and  welfare  of  man,  while  biologism  understands  life  as 
a  natural  process  which  philosophy  is  merely  concerned  in  describing.  The 
positive  or  constructive  part  of  the  book  consists  in  an  endeavor  to  develop 
an  immanent  conception  of  life  which  shall  be  true  to  the  inmost  struggles, 
achievements  and  ideals  of  the  human  spirit;  to  apply  this  conception  to  the 
problems  of  philosophy  and  of  knowledge;  and  to  relate  the  whole  discussion 
to  the  actual  tendencies  of  present-day  thought. 

We  may  add  that  the  print  is  large  and  clear  and  the  make-up  of  the  book 
attractive.  The  volume  contains  an  index. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Contribution  to  a  Bibliography  of  Henri  Bergson.     New  York,  Columbia 

University  Press,  1913. — pp.  xiii,  56.     25  cents  net. 

Those  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  Professor  Bergson  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  this  bibliography  which  has  been  compiled  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Columbia  University  Library  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Isadore  G. 
Mudge.  The  bibliography  includes  90  books  and  articles  by  Professor  Bergson 
(including  translations  of  his  works)  and  417  books  and  articles  about  him. 
It  aims,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  at  "completeness  rather  than  selection," 
so  that  much  material  of  indifferent  worth  will  be  found  listed,  yet  this  bib- 
liography will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  literature  which  surrounds  Professor  Bergson's 
name.  An  Introduction  by  Professor  John  Dewey  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
little  book. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experience.  By  JOHN  WATSON.  Two  vol- 
umes. Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1912. — pp.  ix,  375;  x,  342. 
$6.00  net.  10  s. 

A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  JOHN  THEODORE 
MERZ.  Volume  III.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  1912. — pp.  xiii,  626,  xx.  153.  net. 
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Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency.  By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.  Boston 
and  N.  Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1913. — pp.  viii,  321.  $1.50  net. 

The  Fitness  of  the  Environment.  By  LAWRENCE  J.  HENDERSON.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1913. — pp.  xv,  317.  $1.50  net. 

The  Problem  of  Evil  in  Plotinus.  By  B.  A.  G.  FULLER.  Cambridge,  The  Uni- 
versity Press,  1912. — pp.  xx,  336. 

History  as  Past  Ethics.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Morals.  By  PHILIP 
VAN  NESS  MYERS.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1913. — pp.  xii,  387.  $1.50. 

The  Ethical  Approach  to  Theism.  By  G.  F.  B  ARBOUR.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1913. — pp.  vi,  115.  33.  net. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Historical  Knowledge.  By  DEWixx  H.  PARKER.  Univer- 
sity of  California  Publications  in  Philosophy,  Vol.  2,  No.  5.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  1912. — pp.  103-186.  85  cents. 

The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual.  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1913. — pp.  xxxii,  330.  $3.25  net. 

The  Principles  of  Science.  By  WILLIAM  F.  COOLEY.  New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  1912. — pp.  245. 

The  Interpretation  of  Dreams.  By  SIGMUND  FREUD.  Authorized  translation 
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Vers  une  nouvette  conception  du  temps?    J.   PERES.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVII, 

12,  pp.  602-616. 

To  what  extent  are  the  concepts  of  space  and  time  bound  together?  Are 
they  becoming  more  and  more  inextricably  connected,  as  a  famous  living  mathe- 
matician declares?  Schopenhauer  typifies  those  philosophers  in  whom  con- 
siderations of  the  spatial  order  predominate.  For  him  the  lot  of  the  will  is 
an  eternal  now;  only  the  present  exists,  ceaselessly  regenerated  like  the  rainbow 
that  maintains  itself  in  the  water-drops  of  a  cascade.  This  conception  of  time 
is  opposed  not  only  to  Hegel's  historical  point  of  view,  but  in  general  to  evo- 
lutionary optimism, — the  doctrine  that  past  epochs  were  only  stages  of  de- 
velopment having  their  raison  d'etre  in  the  state  of  things  now  realized. 
Kant  represents  an  intermediate  position,  in  that  he  did  not  allow  the  ideality 
of  time  to  imply  unreality  in  the  temporal  phenomenon.  For  this  he  was 
accused  of  inconsistency  by  Schopenhauer,  who  frankly  reverted  to  Platonism. 
Present  tendencies  are  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  incidentally  advanced.  We  ordinarily 
think  of  time  with  especial  reference  to  the  future,  the  idea  of  the  past  inter- 
vening only  to  make  the  necessary  contrast.  Successive  moments  are  thought 
of  as  constituting  a  progress.  But  some  have  said  that  it  is  quite  as  legitimate 
to  represent  the  present  as  emerging  from  the  future,  and  rolling  backward 
toward  the  past.  This  view,  however,  is  at  odds  with  the  interpretation  of 
time  which  relates  it  to  causality.  According  to  the  latter  analysis,  duration  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  necessary  succession  and  irreversibility.  Necessary 
succession  rests  upon  causality,  pure  and  simple;  but  irreversibility  implies  the 
idea  of  means  and  ends.  To  relate  time  and  ends  in  this  way  might  appear  to 
result  in  a  sort  of  anthropomorphic  finalism,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  savor  of  prag- 
matist  doctrines.  But  may  it  not  be  that,  as  regards  the  conception  of  time, 
it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  pragmatism,  not,  certainly,  to  hypostatize  a  form 
of  consciousness, — a  duration  that  is  felt  and  lived,  but  rather  to  emphasize 
the  relativity  of  the  time-consciousness?  That  relativity  we  are  warned  of 
by  the  trouble  we  have  in  showing  how  a  succession  of  events  is  anything 
else  than  a  projection  outside  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  succession  which  is 
inherent  in  our  mode  of  thought. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

La  signification  et  la  valeur  du  pragmatisme.     H.  ROBET.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVII, 
12,  pp.  568-601. 

What  Comte  said  of  his  time, — that  it  had  witnessed  a  divorce  between  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  is  equally  true  of  the  present  era.  On  one  side  are  science 
and  philosophy,  the  former  cold,  impersonal,  desirous  only  of  knowing  and 
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relating  facts,  the  latter  quite  as  dispassionate,  finding  its  paramount  concern 
in  an  absolute  truth  utterly  removed  from  the  realm  of  the  concrete.  On  the 
other  side  is  human  nature,  with  feelings,  desires,  choices  and  ideals.  The 
value  of  pragmatism  lies  in  its  ability  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  the  need  of 
which  other  theories  have  ignored.  Epiphenomenalism  leads  inevitably  to 
Huxley's  conclusion  that  the  will  is  never  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but 
only  the  symbol  of  a  cerebral  state  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  act.  How 
absurd,  then,  for  Huxley  to  insist  elsewhere  that  "our  volition  counts  for 
something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events!"  Parallelism  is  guilty  of 
the  same  paradox.  For  what  spontaneity  can  there  be  in  a  psychic  series 
that  merely  corresponds  to  a  succession  of  brain  processes  mechanically  bound 
together?  Sociology  and  ethics  have  not  met  the  requirement,  their  failure 
being  due  to  a  fundamental  error  of  empiricism,  which  has  always  devoted 
itself  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is,  neglecting  many  phenomena  of  action  and 
change,  interpreting  reality  as  all  made  in  advance,  and  therefore  unrelated 
to  human  problems  and  heedless  of  human  interests  and  ends.  But  the  worst 
offender,  from  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  is  rationalism,  with  its  false  conception 
of  the  ideal.  No  doubt  it  is  the  task  of  reason  to  improve  what  experience 
finds  deficient,  and,  with  this  purpose,  to  work  by  models  of  perfection.  But 
to  place  those  models  outside  of  time  is  to  withdraw  from  them  all  relation  to 
human  life.  Another  mistake  of  rationalism  is  its  conception  of  pure  know- 
ledge. True,  it  is  an  indispensable  function  of  the  mind  to  establish  con- 
nections. But  first  comes  the  inverse  operation  of  detaching  from  totality 
something  upon  which  an  independence,  at  least  provisional,  is  conferred. 
The  essential  thesis  of  pragmatism  is  that  the  faculty  of  knowing, — of  observa- 
tion and  relation,  is  subordinate  to  this  other  operation  of  detaching,  altering, 
acting.  If  knowledge  is  given  first  place,  if  one  holds  to  the  work  of  observing 
and  relating  for  the  sake  of  observing  and  relating,  volition  disappears,  and 
with  it  all  values,  ».  e.,  all  reasons  for  action.  But  let  one  begin  with  activity. 
In  return  for  what  is  gained  there  is  demanded  only  the  sacrifice  of  an  arbitrary 
ideal  which  is  incapable  of  verification,  the  abandonment  of  the  outworn 
rationalistic  notion  of  an  achieved  totality  that  could  not  possibly  be  increased, 
or  suffer  peril  of  any  loss. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

Natur-   und    Geschichtsphilosophie.    FRIEDRICH    KUNTZE.    V.    f.    w.    Ph., 

XXXVI,  3,  pp.  381-412. 

Our  author  defines  his  position  as  Kantian  and  his  point  of  view  as  that  of 
transcendent  realism.  Collected  human  knowledge  is  treated  as  phenomena 
and  with  its  formulas,  appears  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Ding  an  sich,  and  to 
concern  itself  with  pictures  that  are  partly  a  creation  of  consciousness.  Natural 
and  historical  science  differ  from  philosophy  in  that  they  do  not  inquire  into 
the  metaphysics  upon  which  they  are  based,  but  merely  presuppose  an  ex- 
plainable basis.  They  are  concerned  only  with  relations  that  are  among 
interrelated  parts  of  human  knowledge.  A  fact  that  can  not  be  gauged  or 
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related  to  other  facts  is  not  a  datum  but  a  problem  for  science.  The  relation 
between  science  and  the  humanities  is  illustrated  by  their  studies  in  music. 
The  one  analyzes  music  into  vibrations  and  intervals,  the  other  treats  it  as  a 
synthetic  whole  in  our  conscious  life.  The  outer  and  quantitative  deductions 
are  those  of  science,  +he  inner  and  qualitative  relate  to  the  humanities.  Yet 
science  may  treat  of  things  and  their  ends,  while  history  may  treat  of  facts  in 
series  without  causal  relation.  As  a  method  for  choosing  facts  Leibnitz 
formulated  the  theory  of  determinability  and  Kant  worked  it  out  more  com- 
pletely in  his  Critique.  It  is  based  upon  the  interrelations  of  predicates  rather 
than  any  principle  of  contradiction.  It  is  the  explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  logical  phenomena  are  pressed  down  into  synthetic  judgment  and  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  subject-object  relation,  but  includes  all  deduction  even 
presupposing  the  existence  of  the  Infinite.  If  this  statement,  "there  is  a 
God"  is  made  in  the  theoretical  way  that  we  say  there  is  a  square  root  of 
minus  one,  then  it  is  meaningless,  and  only  when  it  is  stated  in  a  pragmatic 
way  does  it  become  meaningful.  II.  Historical  facts  are  made  by  nature  and 
our  concept  of  nature  is  formed  by  the  facts  observed;  we  thus  have  the 
foundations  of  empiricism  and  rationalism.  These  two  limiting  and  critical 
principles  guide  us  in  the  process  of  abstraction  which  is  really  the  process  of 
criticism.  Thus,  we  secure  natural  law,  a  function  of  occurrence  that  gives 
us  a  cross-section  of  the  general,  and  pure  abstraction  gives  us  the  sharpest 
expression  of  the  universal.  We  ourselves  are  ruled  by  phenomenal  relations 
that  control  all  phenomena.  Consciousness  is  not  a  meaningless  fiction  but  a 
function  of  relations  between  moments  of  happening.  We  can  not  show  the 
relation  between  different  phases  of  our  consciousness  as  we  can  the  logical 
relations  of  external  phenomena  according  to  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  or 
determinability.  In  short,  we  may  say  that  just  as  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  a  scientific  process  within  history,  so  is  all  science  a  part  of  history  and  con- 
versely history  is  only  an  incident  within  natural  science. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

The  Reign  of  Science  in  the  History  of  a  Race.    ALFRED  H.  LLOYD.     Mind, 

N.  S.,  No.  84,  pp.  486-507. 

In  the  history  of  a  race,  by  means  of  its  sophistication  and  finesse,  the  reign 
of  art  succeeds  the  reign  of  law  and  is  itself  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  science, 
in  which  the  duplicity  of  candor  and  utility,  of  the  rational  and  the  commercial, 
is  pronounced.  But  this  same  force,  with  its  insight  into  the  harmonies  of 
nature  and  human  possibilities,  removes  or  transcends  this  duplicity.  Un- 
consciously the  race  becomes  agile,  fluent  and  versatile,  full  of  mechanical 
genius;  with  a  strong  yet  impassionate  enthusiasm  it  enters  into  life  with  an 
adventurous  spirit  and  produces  what  is  known  as  our  modern  machinery.  By 
industrial  conflicts  and  conquests  it  develops  an  inner,  as  well  as  an  outer, 
cosmopolitanism  and  at  the  same  time  a  recognized  leadership.  In  the 
mental  life  this  peculiar  genius  finds  expression  through  the  rise  of  natural 
science;  by  means  of  a  superpoetic  prose,  a  prose  in  which  the  thought  tran- 
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scends  the  medium,  it  expresses  its  formally  conservative  yet  curious  and 
scientific  interest  in  the  mechanical  and  external  world,  conquered  and  mediated 
by  its  own  finesse.  In  the  life  of  affairs  this  genius  gains  recognition  through 
the  rationalistic  and  objective  mediation  of  commerce  and  industry;  labor 
becomes  machinized,  property  dehumanized,  and  man,  though  remaining  a 
social  being,  becomes  a  money  getting  machine.  Everything  human  and 
natural  is  exploited;  war  is  waged  and  peace  gained  for  economic  reasons. 
In  the  change  from  law  to  science,  law  becomes  commercialized;  injury,  human 
association  and  morality  are  measured  by  monetary  standards.  However  the 
people  are  not  unemotional  but  mystic  and  take  religion  into  their  own  hands. 
But  because  of  the  conflict  of  candor  and  utility  an  alliance  is  bound  to  come. 
The  situation  is  unstable;  candor  cannot  endure  the  ravages  of  commercialism, 
— it  is  to  make  a  higher  use  of  the  latter's  accumulations.  In  the  conflict 
the  spirit  of  life  is  liberated  and  it  makes  good  use  of  the  accumulated  powers 
and  treasures.  Science,  like  art  and  law,  is  now  fulfilled  in  a  higher  stage; 
this  time  in  philosophy, — a  new  field  in  which  the  race  is  to  make  many 
advances. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Die  Sprachphilosophie  Lockes.     KARL  FAHRION.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XXVI,  I, 

pp.  56-65. 

The  importance  of  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  rests  almost 
wholly  on  the  third  book,  upon  which  the  further  development  of  English 
philosophy  is  based.  For  in  this  book,  he  points  out  the  significance  of  as- 
certaining the  proper  connection  between  ideas  and  verbal  signs  before  be- 
ginning accurate  investigation  of  any  sort.  Words  help  men  to  regard  ideas 
(in  themselves  particular)  as  general  or  universal.  In  fact,  Locke  finds  that 
most  words  of  all  languages  are  general  and  become  so  by  being  made  the 
signs  of  general  ideas.  These  ideas  have  become  general  by  abstraction  and 
induction.  Thus  we  have  the  nominal  and  the  real.  The  real  is  the  particular 
true  essence  itself,  whereas  the  nominal  is  the  general  class  name,  which  dies 
as  a  fact  to  become  an  idea.  However,  words  are  naturally  imperfect  signs 
of  ideas,  especially  of  mixed  modes  and  above  all,  of  substances,  for  they  are 
invariably  liable  to  ambiguity.  Undoubtedly,  the  thoughts  of  Locke  are  most 
profound  in  this  third  book,  and  though  he  shows  his  characteristic  deficiencies, 
we  cannot  expect  him  to  discover  the  final  solution  of  a  problem  which  he 
himself  has  originated. 

EMANUEL  R.  ENGEL. 

The  Kinds  of  Poetry.    JOHN  ERSKINE.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  IX, 
23,  pp.  617-627. 

The  historical  study  of  literary  genres,  according  to  which  poetry  is  classified 
according  to  the  evolution  of  the  language  by  which  it  is  expressed,  fails  to 
observe  the  fundamental  distinction  between  language  and  poetry  itself. 
Poetry  is  not  verse  form,  but  an  attitude  towards  life,  which  by  the  ordinary 
man  is  dissipated  in  action  and  by  the  poet  is  preserved  in  language.  The 
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kinds  of  poetry  are  not  evolutionary  growths,  but  eternal  functions  of  life. 
In  the  three  ways  of  meeting  experience — in  the  emphasis  on  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future — are  to  be  found  the  definitions  of  the  drama,  the  lyric 
and  the  epic.  The  lyric  is  the  expression  of  immediate,  transitory  emotion, 
which  has  not  subsided  into  a  generalized  frame  of  mind.  The  drama,  though 
the  characters  in  it  are  lyrical,  dwelling  in  the  present  moment,  is  a  reflection 
of  the  past,  the  harvesting  of  past  deeds  in  harmony  with  the  temperament  of 
the  characters.  The  situation  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  dramatic 
sense,  save  as  it  serves  to  display  the  character  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
his  own  past.  Lyrical  elements  enter  less  frequently  into  the  epic,  which 
reveals  life  as  a  prospect  of  future  destiny.  To  see  the  future  promised  in 
the  present  is  a  rare  faculty,  for  that  future  often  presents  itself  as  a  constant, 
rather  than  as  a  consequent  of  things  as  they  are.  But  this  feeling  is  not 
dependent  on  the  belief  in  anthropomorphic  gods  guiding  the  world;  the  theory 
of  evolution  should  bring  us  the  conviction  of  destiny  which  we  lack.  Evo- 
lution, however,  has  focused  solely  on  the  past.  The  epic  should  be  judged, 
not  lyrically,  by  the  behavior  of  the  two,  but  by  the  consistency  of  its  sense 
of  an  inexorable  future.  The  study  of  poetry  thus  becomes  the  study  of  man's 
way  of  accounting  for  himself  to  himself,  his  eternal  effort  to  restate  life  so 
that  it  will  satisfy  him,  and  the  eternal  moods  through  which  the  eternal  effort 
is  made. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

The  Nature  of  Consciousness.     C.  A.  STRONG.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth. 

IX,  20,  pp.  533-544.  20,  pp.  561-573,  and  21,  pp.  589-603. 

According  to  Professor  Strong,  the  term  consciousness  is  used  by  the  psy- 
chologists to  denote  the  whole  formed  by  our  feelings,  emotions,  desires  and 
sensations,  and  by  logicians  and  epistemologists  to  denote  bare  cognizing  or 
awareness,  but  it  properly  designates  the  awareness,  sometimes  accompanying 
cognition,  of  the  states  of  mind  by  which  we  cognize.  It  is  an  another  name 
for  introspection,  or  for  introspection  plus  its  object.  Certain  existences — 
feelings,  volitions,  perceptions — are  psychic  in  their  original  character.  When 
we  consider  that  clearness  appears  to  be  the  character  by  virtue  of  which 
experience  exists,  we  see  that  experience  is  essentially  psychical,  and  that  it  is 
never,  as  some  forms  of  objectivism  hold,  pure  object.  If  the  object  is  identi- 
fied withexperience'asan  existent,  the  subject  is  placed  on  this  side  of  experience 
and  so  made  non-empirical,  while,  if  the  object  is  beyond  or  on  the  other  side 
of  experience,  though  not  out  of  its  cognitive  reach,  experience  itself,  considered 
so  far  as  it  is  psychical,  may  be  the  subject.  A  fundamental  datum  of  the 
present  inquiry  is  the  image,  defined  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  sensibly  dis- 
coverable in  perception  or  cognition.  As  opposed  to  immediatism,  whether 
in  the  form  of  naive  realism  or  Berkeleian  idealism,  it  is  held  that  the  object 
is  not  identical  with  the  image  or  with  a  whole  composed  of  images,  but  is 
something  grasped  by  means  of  the  image  and  existent  beyond  it  or  at  least 
distinct  from  it.  This  view,  or  mediatism,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
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representative  theory  of  knowledge,  for  though  the  image  is  conceived  solely 
as  the  medium  of  knowledge,  the  object  is  not  considered  to  be  known  any  the 
less  directly.  Images  are  aspects  or  views.  Not  only  do  they  present  to  us 
the  outsides  of  things,  but  they  present  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
body.  Hence  it  involves  a  false  abstraction  to  ignore  the  body  and  make  the 
images  a  pure  and  unadulterated  revelation  of  the  object.  This  theory  not 
only  opposes  all  forms  of  immediatism  by  mediatism,  but  also  opposes  phe- 
nomenism by  what  may  be  called  psychism.  Phenomenism  is  the  view  that 
the  image  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  and  that  its  characters  are  objective. 
Psychism  is  the  view  that  it  is  an  existence  sui  generis,  presenting  an  object 
not  essentially,  but,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  The  fact  of  the  lateness  of  the 
image  establishes  both  the  subjectivity  of  the  image  and  the  independent,  ex- 
ternal existence  of  the  object.  The  simultaneities  in  the  image  may  corres- 
pond to  successions  in  nature,  and  vice  versa.  The  internal  relations  of  the 
image  are  not  those  of  the  brain  event.  In  analogy  with  the  images  on  the 
plate  of  a  photographic  camera,  visual  images  are  flat,  have  no  depth,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  inside  the  head.  The  image  is  the  medium  of  sense-per- 
ception; is  it  also  the  vehicle  of  introspection  or  awareness?  Awareness  is  the 
mere  thinking  of  a  thing,  apart  from  any  thought  about  it,  and  may  be  ana- 
lyzed as  if  it  were  entirely  unaccompanied  by  thought.  Introspective  scru- 
tiny proves  that  the  image  is  simply  a  form  of  feeling  and  that,  if  there  is 
any  awareness  present,  it  is  our  awareness  of  it,  not  its  awareness  of  the  ob- 
ject. To  explain  awareness,  we  must  not  look  outside  or  beyond  the  image 
itself  to  thought,  for  thought  is  simply  other  awareness.  The  relation  in  which 
awareness  consists  falls  outside  the  mind.  Awareness  is  not  a  psychical  prop- 
erty of  the  mind  considered  as  an  existence.  In  order  to  explain  the  mecha- 
nism of  awareness,  we  must  premise  that  the  objects  of  sense-perception  have 
real  existence  and  that  these  existences  are  in  time  and  space.  The  fact  of 
the  time-gap  proves  the  real  existence  of  the  object;  variations  in  the  time- 
gap  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  us  prove  its  existence  in  space. 
If  realism  is  true,  we  must  consider,  besides  the  object  and  the  image, — the  body, 
the  sense-organs  through  which  the  image  is  mediated,  the  motor  apparatus 
which  the  image  sets  off,  consequently,  the  afferent  and  efferent  relations  of 
the  image.  This  view,  or  projectionism,  while  holding  that  color  and  variety 
appear  in  cognition  as  qualities  of  the  object,  maintains  that,  as  existences, 
qualities  are  in  the  image  or  subject.  Self-transcendence  it  looks  upon  as 
purely  logical.  The  cognitive  character  of  the  image  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  intelligent  order  of  feelings  not  in  themselves  intelligent. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

The  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body,  I.  R.  LATTA.  Br.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp.  280-291. 
This  problem  is  largely  one  of  method.  There  are  two  main  groups  of 
theories,  Parallelist  and  Animist.  The  mechanical  principle  of  explanation, 
used  by  physical  science,  is  a  method  or  hypothesis  assuming  the  self-complete- 
ness of  the  material  world  or  system.  This  system  includes  everything  but 
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the  non-material.  The  mental  remains  to  be  explained.  Unwittingly,  an 
independent  psychical  system  is  conceived  analogous  to  the  physical,  and  the 
mechanical  method  is  applied  to  the  explanation  of  it.  This  involves  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  mechanical  method  as  a  really  scientific  process. 
The  adequacy  of  the  mechanical  principle  as  applied  to  living  organic  bodies 
is  questioned  by  some.  The  animists  and  vitalists  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
a  teleological  factor.  But  their  actual  hypothesis  is  objectionable  in  that  it 
places  this  teleological  factor  entirely  outside  the  mechanical  system  in  the 
entelechy  or  in  the  soul.  But  teleology  is  really  not  external  but  immanent. 
To  maintain  itself  as  a  really  scientific  hypothesis,  mechanism  cannot  escape 
the  admission  of  an  immanent  teleology.  Hence  teleology  of  this  kind  is  a 
feature  of  the  physical  as  well  as  of  the  psychical  system,  and  thus  the  need 
of  maintaining  a  Cartesian  absolute  disappears.  Likewise  the  gulf  between 
the  physical  and  mental  world  disappears.  We  may  make  hypothetical 
abstractions  but  we  have  no  right  to  convert  these  hypothetical  abstractions 
into  reality.  All  science  is  the  finding  of  distinctions  within  a  unity. 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

The  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body,  II.    HENRY  J.  WATT.    Br.  J.  Ps.,  V,  3,  pp. 

292-307. 

I.  Knowledge  common  to  all  is  ultimately  the  basis  of  scientific  problems 
concerning  mind  and  body.  2.  Any  solution  of  the  problem — even  a  tem- 
porary one — presupposes  some  sort  of  satisfactory  knowledge  of  each  of  the 
correlated  fields.  3.  We  may  well  refuse  to  make  any  reference  here  to  phi- 
losophical problems  concerning  reality.  4.  Connection  between  mind  and 
body  must  rest  upon  some  form  of  correlation  between  physical  and  psychical 
things.  The  problem  of  correlation  must  be  stated  from  a  psychical  basis. 
The  psychological  facts  are  just  the  key  to  the  arrangement  of  physiological 
facts.  5.  The  most  direct  attributes  of  sensation,  commonly  known  as  quality, 
intensity,  extensity,  local  sign,  duration,  and  position  in  time,  provide  a  basis 
for  the  general  problem  formulated  above.  6.  McDougall  attempts  by  the 
example  of  binocular  vision  to  show  that  for  certain  psychical  states  no  physical 
correlative  is  known  or  conceivable.  But  cannot  the  demands  of  a  legitimate 
form  of  parallelism  be  fulfilled?  7.  Fused  unity  (as  binocular  synthesis)  does 
not  differ  radically  and  in  every  respect  from  its  components.  8.  A  law  of 
psychical  identity  is  proposed.  No  attribute  of  experience  offers  exception 
to  this  law  nor  could  any  demand  be  made  for  a  parallel  unification  of  sub- 
servient neural  processes.  9.  The  visual  'systemic'  sign — the  mark  of 
individuality  of  the  two  fields  of  vision — may  be  considered  as  the  psychical 
correlative  of  the  separate  central  localizations  of  the  effects  of  stimulation 
of  the  two  retinae.  10.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  psychical  identity 
does  not  seem  to  call  for  an  operative  agent.  The  postulation  of  the  soul 
as  the  agent  of  unification  of  experience  seems  not  only  unnecessary  but  even 
to  emphasize  the  problem.  1 1 .  Coordination  of  muscular  response  is  involved 
with  local  sign.  It  becomes  a  condition  of  fusion  (if  not  a  sole  ground  of 
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fusion)  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon,  and  by  its  changes  helps  to  modify,  the 
local  signs,  which  enter  as  attributes  of  sensations  into  the  components  of  a 
complex  process  of  fusion.  Therefore  it  still  seems  possible  to  correlate  com- 
pletely the  complex  psychical  unity  of  binocular  vision,  fused  according  to  the 
particular  laws  of  psychical  fusion,  with  the  complex  physical  unity  of  binocular 
stimulation  and  response,  coordinated  according  to  the  particular  laws  of 
neural  coordination.  ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Die  Wurzeln  des  Pessimismus  bet  Schopenhauer.    OSCAR  SCHUSTER.     Ar.  f. 

G.  Ph.,  XXVI,  i,  pp.  66-82. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  had  little  use  for  the  joys  and  fruits  of  life,  for  sensi- 
bility and  intellectuality  were  to  him  supreme  at  all  times.  His  emotional 
nature  is  manifest  in  many  places  of  his  chief  work,  and  often  times  caused 
him  much  sorrow  in  his  associations  with  men.  Life  was  for  him  an  intrinsic 
contradiction — a  jest  even,  though  a  bitter  one.  His  travels  only  made  him 
realize  all  the  more  the  misery  of  the  world.  Incidentally,  Schopenhauer 
might  here  be  likened  to  Augustine,  one  much  greater  than  he,  but  also  governed 
by  powerful  emotions,  and  one  concerning  whom  Schopenhauer  always  spoke 
highly.  Schopenhauer  resorted  to  the  transcendental  and  became  a  mystic. 
The  roots  of  his  pessimism  are  many.  Early  imprisonment  in  a  mercantile 
calling  must  have  strengthened  his  pessimism.  As  for  his  opinion  of  women, 
much  has  been  written.  For  him,  the  all-important  thing  was  his  work  and 
not  the  fortunes  of  matrimony.  Another  factor  which  made  life  so  gloomy, 
was  the  condition  of  his  home  life.  His  father  was  found  dead  in  an  alley, 
and  his  mother  ever  became  more  estranged  to  him.  Johanna  Schopenhauer 
frankly  confessed  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  that  the  farther  distant  he  was  from 
her,  the  more  it  pleased  her.  Ultimately,  the  creations  of  art  alone  brought 
him  relief.  The  reactions  of  the  world  against  him  only  continued  to  increase 
his  pessimism.  Furthermore,  as  a  pious  individual,  he  possibly  felt  that  he 
was  liberating  himself  from  worse  suffering  in  the  world  to  come,  by  doing 
repentance  in  this  life.  At  any  rate,  Schopenhauer  will  always  remain  a 
character  who  commands  our  respect  and  admiration,  for  to  him  who  con- 
sidered the  goal  of  happiness  so  impossible  and  vain,  life  for  noble  ends  seemed 
still  worth  living.  EMANUEL  K.  ENGEL. 

La  methode  pathologique  et  le  langage  actuel.     F.  LE  DANTEC.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXXVII,  12,  pp.  545-567. 

Many  terms  which  pass  for  genuine  are  miserable  counterfeits  whose 
continued  circulation  threatens  to  compromise  science.  In  mechanics,  for 
example,  a  great  word  is  force.  Veritably,  a  term  to  conjure  with!  What 
governs  movement?  Force,  to  be  sure,  since  the  speed  and  direction  of  the 
object  moved  vary  with  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  force  which  moves  it! 
That  is  (if  people  but  knew),  force  is  the  reassuring  name  of  a  little  invisible 
demon  who  does  the  work!  Pathology,  as  well  as  mechanics,  has  been  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  such  explanations.  The  all-important  fact  established 
by  modern  biological  science  is  the  unity  of  the  vital  mechanism.  A  living 
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being,  in  a  state  of  health,  exhibits  no  phenomenon  that  is  truly  local.  Any 
change  which  untrained  observation  might  regard  as  confined  to  a  limited 
region  of  the  organism,  really  affects  the  whole  machine,  and  is  the  result  of 
an  activity  in  which  the  whole  animal  more  or  less  directly  partakes.  But 
in  spite  of  this  well-known  principle,  pathological  terminology  is  rife  with 
expressions  which  deny  it.  A  boy's  voice  deepens  at  puberty.  Physiologists 
say  that  the  change  is  due  to  a  specific  substance  secreted  by  a  bodily  organ: 
to  this  substance  they  give  the  name  hormone.  As  causing  changes  of  ado- 
lescence in  girls,  other  distinct  chemical  substances  are  postulated,  each  capable 
of  producing  modifications  in  a  specific  part  of  the  organism.  These  substances 
also  are  called  hormones.  What  actually  occurs  at  puberty,  however,  is  a 
unique  and  thorough-going  modification  of  the  entire  organism;  and  this 
cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  separable  phenomena.  Now  note  the  abuse  of 
language  which  grows  out  of  baseless  theories.  It  is  bad  enough  to  call  purely 
imaginary  substances  by  artificial  names.  How  much  worse  to  use  for  other 
hypothetical  substances  imitative  terms,  which,  on  account  of  their  formation, 
convey  the  idea  of  resemblance  to  known  substances !  To  illustrate :  pathologists 
speak  constantly  of  aggressines,  anliphagines,  agglutinines.  The  ending  ine 
is  borrowed  from  the  names  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  like  morphine,  quinine 
and  atropine.  Of  course  the  effects  of  alkaloids  upon  living  beings  are  familiar 
and  easily  demonstrated.  But  the  very  existence  of  agglutinines  is  an  un- 
warranted assumption.  The  reasoning  that  leads  to  the  hypothesis  is  as 
follows.  It  is  found  that  the  serum  of  certain  animals  which  have  struggled 
against  microbes  of  a  given  kind,  has  acquired  the  property  of  agglutinating 
the  experimental  cultures  of  those  microbes.  On  this  evidence  is  based  the 
supposition  that  against  thousands  of  different  microbes  the  organism  can 
produce  at  need  the  specific  agglutinine,  or  chemical  substance,  which  is 
required  for  the  survival  of  the  organism.  In  short,  there  are  microbes; 
organisms  do  survive  them ;  hence  the  agglutinines!  The  saddest  consequence 
of  such  fallacies  is  the  plausibility  which  they  lend  to  final  causes,  thus  in- 
serting into  so-called  pathological  science  an  opening  wedge  for  teleology. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

Perception  and  Intersubjective  Intercourse.     WILLIAM  W.   CARLILE.     Mind, 

N.  S.,  No.  84,  pp.  508-521. 

Neither  Dr.  Ward's  division  of  experience  into  individual  and  universal, 
nor  Mill's  idea  that  matter  is  a  possibility  of  sensation,  do  justice  to  the 
conception  that  the  common  world  arises  by  the  cooperation  of  many  in- 
telligences. An  examination  of  this  problem  will  show  that  only  primary 
qualities,  which  are  in  truth  Kant's  categories,  are  the  product  of  intersub- 
jective  intercourse  and  that  the  secondary  qualities  may  be  reached  by  in- 
dividual sensation.  By  referring  to  Hume's  example  of  the  crooked  stick 
we  see  that  primary  qualities  represent  the  reality  by  which  we  can  pronounce 
the  secondary  ones  illusion;  in  fact  can  we  not  say  that  they  are  the  object, 
— the  cause  of  the  secondary  qualities?  The  genesis  of  a  concept  of  an  object 
as  well  as  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  object  is  gained  by  intercourse. 
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Reality  is  a  correlate  of  truth;  both  are  products  of  intercourse  and  need 
verification,  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  present,  consequently  they  are  not 
one  with  sentience.  The  reality  of  the  world  is  the  substance  that  underlies 
qualities  and  the  cause  of  sensible  impressions.  The  identity  of  presentation 
for  various  minds  furnishes,  in  a  large  measure,  the  basis  of  all  that  we  can 
call  reality.  FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Zur  Beurteilung  Sigers  von  Brabant.     CLEMENS  BAEUMKER.     Philosophisches 

Jahrbuch,  XXIV,  1911. 
Autour  de  Siger  de  Brabant.     PIERRE  MANDONNET.     Reprinted  from  Revue 

Thomiste,  XIX,  1911. 
Urn  Siger  von  Brabant  I  &  II.     CLEMENS   BAEUMKER.     Philosophisches 

Jahrbuch,  XXIV,  1911. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  1911,  pp.  426-434,  the 
present  writer  reviewed  the  second  edition  of  Mandonnet's  important  work 
on  Siger  of  Brabant.  I  there  pointed  out  the  part  that  Baeumker  and  Man- 
donnet  had  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Siger  problem,  and  also  made  the  state- 
ment that  in  view  of  Baeumker's  assertion  in  a  note  in  his  volume  on  Witelo 
that  his  view  of  the  real  Siger  differs  from  that  of  Mandonnet,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  more  explicit  expression  of  opinion  from  him  on  this  point. 
This  has  now  actually  appeared  in  the  articles  named  at  the  head  of  this 
notice.  This  is  fortunate,  though  the  immediate  occasion  that  called  forth 
Baeumker's  statement  of  his  views  is  not  so.  Mandonnet  chose,  in  a  note  in 
his  great  work,  to  take  Baeumker  to  task  in  a  rather  personal  manner — in  too 
personal  a  manner  it  seems  to  the  impartial  reader,  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  only — for  fancied  grievances  upon  which  the  present  writer 
prefers  to  refrain  from  passing  judgment.  As  a  result  we  have  the  reply  and 
defence  of  Baeumker  and  the  rejoinder  of  Mandonnet,  and  the  counter  reply 
of  Baeumker  as  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  What  is  scientifically  of 
interest  is  the  difference  in  the  conception  of  Siger  between  Mandonnet  and 
Baeumker,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this  notice  as  a  supplement  to  the  review 
referred  to  above. 

They  are  both  agreed  that  Siger  is  an  Averroist,  and  that  it  was  against 
him  that  Thomas  Aquinas  directed  his  treatise,  De  Unitate  Intellectus  Contra 
Averroistas.  They  differ  in  points  of  detail,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  Siger. 

I.  The  reader  of  Mandonnet's  book  might  have  gone  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  for  Siger  God  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  sublunar  world, 
but  only  the  final  cause.  Baeumker  pointed  out  that  that  was  incorrect, 
and  Mandonnet  now  admits  that  Baeumker's  view  is  correct,  and  that  while 
his  own  expressions  in  his  book  are  ambiguous  and  might  lend  themselves 
to  the  interpretation  Baeumker  gave  them,  he  (Mandonnet)  did  not  mean 
them  in  that  sense.  When  he  said  that  for  Siger  God  is  only  the  final  cause 
of  the  universe,  but  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  sublunar  world,  he  meant 
by  efficient  cause,  direct  efficient  cause,  namely  direct  creation  as  the  Christian 
Aristotelians  believed,  whereas  the  Averroists,  and  Siger  with  them,  held 
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that  God  is  the  direct  efficient  cause  only  of  the  first  Intelligence,  the  things 
of  the  sublunar  world  are  made  by  God  through  the  mediation  of  the  In- 
telligences. Here,  too,  then,  they  both  agree  that  for  Siger  also  God  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  whole  universe,  though  not  in  the  same  sense  for  the  sub- 
lunar world  as  for  the  superlunar. 

2.  This  is  perhaps  a  minor  point  and  yet  it  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
undue  emphasis  and  the  ambiguity  of  a  strange  term  may  lead  to  misunder- 
standing. Baeumker  and  Mandonnet  are  agreed  that  Siger  was  not  an  ortho- 
dox thinker,  but  the  former  is  unwilling  to  charge  him  with  any  more  hetero- 
doxy than  is  actually  contained  in  his  words.  And  he  seems  in  the  present 
writer's  opinion  to  be  right.  Mandonnet  is  somewhat  too  severe  even  on 
Averroes.  The  latter  often  speaks  of  "  Loquentes  trium  legum,"  by  which 
are  meant  the  theologians  of  the  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  The  only  objection  that  a  sensitive  religionist  may  have 
to  the  phrase  is  the  detached  manner  in  which  the  three  dominant  religions 
seem  to  be  lumped  together  as  being  all  on  the  same  level.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  is  more  than  merely  apparent.  For  the  word 
"Loquentes"  is  not  at  all  an  objectionable  term,  though  it  has  been  mis- 
understood as  equivalent  to  "garrulantes,"  "  garrulatores "  (Mandonnet, 
Siger  I,  148,  II,  8),  which  is  absolutely  unwarranted.  "Loquentes"  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Arabic  Mutakallimdn,  which  is  a  technical  term  and 
denotes  a  special  school  of  Arabian  rationalizing  theologians.  There  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  the  word  "Mutakallimfm,"  which  is  older  than  Averroes,  and 
he  is  of  course  not  responsible  for  the  term  Loquentes,  which,  too,  is  meant  to 
cover  the  Arabic  term  and  no  more.  Averroes  never  attacks  the  simple 
believers,  even  the  learned  among  them,  the  Fuqaha,  who  do  not  meddle  with 
philosophy.  He  attacks  repeatedly  the  Mutakallim&n,  particularly  in  his 
compendium  of  the  Metaphysics,  but  solely  as  philosophers,  not  as  religious 
believers.  Surely  no  one  would  think  of  accusing  Maimonides  of  irreverence, 
and  yet  he  is  quite  as  severe  a  critic  of  the  Mutakallimdn  as  is  Averroes.  Both 
Averroes  and  Maimonides  attack  the  Mutakallimun  because  their  methods 
are  not  philosophical  enough,  i.  e.,  not  Aristotelian,  since  they  believe  in  such 
things  as  atoms  and  other  impossible  theories.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  one 
may  have  the  greatest  respect  for  religion  and  yet  oppose  on  scientific  grounds 
the  Mutakallimfin.  The  term  "Loquentes"  was  evidently  misunderstood 
by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  treatise  "De  Erroribus  Philosophorum," 
who  thinks  it  is  equivalent  to  "garrulantes"  and  "garrulatores,"  and  Man- 
donnet is  guilty  of  the  same  error,  when  he  renders  it  "bavards"  (Autour  de 
Siger,  p.  44).  If  Siger  is  even  more  careful  in  his  expression  than  Averroes, 
there  is  no  reason  for  accusing  him  of  calling  Christian  beliefs  fables  unless  he 
says  so  expressly,  and  it  is  clear,  as  Baeumker  argues,  that  he  does  not. 

3.  Here  the  question  is  whether  "Quod  deum  esse  sapientibus  sit  per  se 
notum"  is  Averroistic  or  not.  Mandonnet  said  in  his  book  it  was,  but  has 
now  changed  his  mind  in  view  of  Baeumker's  correction  and  goes  to  the  other 
extreme,  saying  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  view  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  This 
Baeumker  thinks  is  going  too  far.  The  matter  turns  upon  what  is  meant  by 
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"per  se  notum."  If  we  just  take  the  phrases  it  is  clear  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
would  not  say  that  the  existence  of  God  is  "perse  notum"  even  "sapientibus." 
He  makes  a  distinction  between  "  per  se  notum  simpliciter"  and  "per  se  notum 
quoad  nos,"  and  says  that  the  former  is  true,  the  latter  not.  See  Summa 
Contra  Gentiles,  I,  ch.  XI,  "simpliciter  quidem  Deum  esse  per  se  notum  est, 
quum  hoc  ipsum  quod  deus  est  sit  suum  esse.  Sed  quia  hoc  ipsum  quod  Deus 
est  mente  concipere  non  possumus,  remanet  ignotum  quoad  nos."  "Quoad 
nos"  includes  'sapientes*  also.  By  "per  se"  is  meant  without  the  need  of 
demonstration.  If,  says  Thomas,  we  could  without  demonstration,  but 
immediately,  say  by  intuition,  know  the  nature  of  God,  we  should  eo  ipso 
know  his  existence,  because,  as  we  now  know  by  demonstration,  his  "essentia  " 
is  identical  with  his  "esse."  But  no  one,  not  even  the  wise,  has  such  an  in- 
tuition of  God's  nature,  hence  no  one  knows  his  existence  except  by  demon- 
stration, and  the  identity  of  his  essence  with  his  existence  is  also  a  matter  of 
demonstration.  Whether  the  idea  of  Siger  is  exactly  the  same  or  not  is  not 
clear.  To  say  that  after  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  Deus  est 
is  "per  se  notum"  seems  a  peculiar  use  of  "per  se." 

4.  Here  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Baeumker's  interpretation  is  correct. 
When  Siger  says  (II,  p.  87):  "iudicatur  in  humanis  actibus  actus  malus  non 
referendo  nee  attendendo  ad  totum  universum,  sed  ad  ipsam  hominum  com- 
munitatem  ..."  and  again  (ib.,  88)  "ratio  malitiae  in  actu  humano  et  ratio 
punitionis  non  considerantur  attendendo  ad  totum  genus  entis,  sed  ad  genus 
humanum.  Et  quia  sunt  actus  humani  qui,  etsi  fiant  cum  bono  quorundam 
entium,  redundant  tamen  in  malum  commune  civitatis  vel  regni,  hinc  est 
quod  sunt  mali  simpliciter  humana  malitia  et  prohibendi  et  puniendi,"  it 
is  clear  that,  taken  together  with  the  question  raised  and  defended  as  ex- 
plained by  Baeumker,  the  contrast  is  not  between  the  species  and  the 
individual  within  humanity,  but  between  the  human  species  and  the  rest  of 
nature.  "Cum  bono  quorundam  entium"  when  compared  with  "totum 
genus  entis"  denotes  not  "  certains  hommes, "  as  Mandonnet  says  (Aulour  de 
Siger,  51),  but  beings  other  than  men,  since  "totum  genus  entis"  is  contrasted 
with  "genus  humanum."  Siger  would  surely  have  said  "quorundam  ho- 
minum" if  this  is  what  he  meant. 

If  this  is  true  then  Siger  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  a  proposition  like 
the  following  which  rests  upon  a  distinction  not  made  by  Siger:  "Quod  pec- 
catum  contra  naturam,  utpote  abusus  in  coitu,  licet  sit  contra  naturam  speciei, 
non  tamen  est  contra  naturam  individui"  (II,  p.  190,  no.  206).  Besides  if 
the  distinction  between  the  interest  of  the  species  and  that  of  the  individual 
could  be  ascribed  to  Siger,  the  proposition  just  quoted  would  be  prohibited 
as  an  evil  and  a  sin,  since  it  is  fraught  with  evil  consequences  for  the  species. 

We  may  close  this  notice  by  saying  that  though  it  was  unfortunate  that  a 
personal  attack  should  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  these  discussions, 
the  result  has  been  a  clarifying  of  some  of  the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  doctrine 
of  Siger.  As  Baeumker  says,  "Im  Zusammenarbeiten  wird  die  Wahrheit 
gefordert."  ISAAC  HUSIK. 
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NOTES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association  was  held  at 
Evanston,  111.,  March  2ist  and  22d,  Professor  John  E.  Boodin  occupying  the 
chair  as  President.  A  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  Western  Psychological 
Association,  at  which  the  discussion  centered  in  the  problem  of  the  social 
implications  of  consciousness.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  B.  H.  Bode;  Vice- President,  Norman  Wilde;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, H.  W.  Wright;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  A.  K. 
Rogers,  H.  C.  Longwell,  G.  H.  Mead  and  Warner  Fite. 

A  conference,  at  which  Professor  John  Dewey  presided,  was  held  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  April  25th  and  26th. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  Philosophy  of  Law  and  the  following 
papers  were  read: 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  America,"  Roscoe  Pound;  "  The  Ethnological 
Approach  to  Law,"  A.  A.  Goldenweiser;  "  Jhering's  Theory  of  Law,"  Isaac 
Husik;  "  The  Relation  of  Legal  to  Political  Theory,"  W.  W.  Willoughby; 
"Responsibility,"  H.  Rutgers  Marshall;  "The  Criteria  of  Social  Ends,"  J. 
H.  Tufts;  "  The  Conception  of  Social  Welfare,"  Felix  Adler;  "  Law  and 
Progress,"  G.  W.  Kirchwey;  "The  Content  of  Social  Justice,"  Simon  N. 
Patten;  "Justice  and  the  Individual,"  G.  W.  Cunningham;  "Our  Litigious 
System,"  E.  N.  Henderson;  "The  Principles  of  Judicial  Legislation,"  M.  R. 
Cohen;  "The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,"  G.  A.  Black;  "The  Social 
Sciences  as  the  Basis  of  Legal  Education,"  William  Draper  Lewis. 

Three  new  volumes  have  recently  been  announced  by  The  Science  Press: 
Volume  I,  The  Foundations  of  Science ,  by  H.  Poincare,  translated  by  George 
Bruce  Halsted;  Volume  II,  Medical  Research  and  Education,  by  R.  M.  Pearce, 
W.  H.  Welch,  C.  S.  Minot,  and  others;  Volume  III,  University  Control,  by 
J.  McKeen  Cattell  and  others. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the  current  philosophical  periodicals: 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS,  X, 
5:  Harry  Allen  Over  street,  Philosophy  and  Our  Legal  Situation;  H.  C.  Stevens, 
A  Peculiar  Collective  Illusion. 

X,  6:  Edgar  A.  Singer,  Jr.,  Man  and  Fellow-man;  George  Stuart  Fuller  ton, 
Percept  and  Object  in  Common  Sense  and  in  Philosophy.  II;  Felix  Krueger, 
Consonance  and  Dissonance. 

X,  7:  John  E.  Boodin,  Individual  and  Social  Minds;  W.  B.  Pillsbury, 
"Fluctuations  of  Attention"  and  the  Refractory  Period;  Discussion:  George 
P.  Adams,  "Everybody's  World"  and  the  Will  to  Believe. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  X,  2:  W.  V.  Bingham,  Report  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association;  Abstracts  of  Papers. 

X,  3:  General  Reviews  and  Summaries:  Madison  Bentley,  Sensation  (Gen- 
eral); E.  B.  Holt,  Vision — General  Phenomena;  C.  E.  Ferree,  Vision — Periph- 
eral and  Foveal;  S.  P.  Hayes,  Vision — Color  Defects;  R.  M.  Ogden,  Hearing; 
E.  A.  McC.  Gamble,  Taste  and  Smell;  A.  H.  Pierce,  Synaesthesia. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PHiLOSOPHiE,  XIX,  i:  Wilh.  M.  Frankl,  Ein 
Kalkul  fiir  kategorische  (Gewissheits-)  Schliisse;  Arthur  Trebitsch,  Die  Sinne 
und  das  Denken;  Karl  Fahrion,  Der  Begriff  der  Wahrheit;  A.  Coralnik,  Die 
Voraussetzungen  der  Renaissance;  Dr.  Hoffmann,  Sprachliche  Logik  und 
Mathematik;  A.  Schwadron,  De  naturae  saltibus;  Viktor  Stern,  Eine  monis- 
tische  Ethik  und  ihr  Rezensent;  Oliver  von  Hazay,  Uber  primitive  Zeitauffas- 
sung. 

ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIX,  2:  Fritz  Munch,  Die 
Problemstellung  von  Hegels  "  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes."  Eine  problem- 
geschichtliche  Einfiihrung  in  seine  Philosophie;  Emil  Raff,  Die  Deduktions- 
und  Kategorienlehre  Kants  als  Beweis  fiir  den  idealen  Charakter  seiner 
Philosophie;  David  Neumark,  Wiederentgegnung;  Marie  von  Besobrasov, 
Gregor  Skovoroda,  ein  Philosoph  der  Ukraine  (1721-1794) ;  Heinrich  Schussler, 
Die  logische  Theorie  der  einzelnen  Beziehungen  auf  Grund  der  Marbeschen 
Beziehungslehre;  Wilhelm  Borner,  Grillparzer  und  Kant;  Otto  Samuel,  Die 
Grundlehre  Spinozas  im  Lichte  der  kritischen  Philosophie. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
LXIV,  I  u.  2:  G.  Heymans,  In  Sachen  des  psychischen  Monismus  (Zweiter 
Artikel);  Paula  Meyer,  Uber  die  Reproduktion  eingepragter  Figuren  und 
ihrer  raumlichen  Stellungen  bei  Kindern  und  Erwachsenen;  Wolfgang  Kohler, 
Akustische  Untersuchungen  III  und  IV. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXXVIII,  2:  I.  loteyko,  Les  defenses  psychiques 
(premier  article);  E.  Brehier,  L'origine  des  images  symboliques;  H.  Robet,  La 
valeur  du  pragmatisme. 

XXXVIII,  3:  Fr.  Paulhan,  Qu'est-ce  que  la  verite?  (premier  article); 
E.  de  Roberty,  Le  concept  sociologique  du  progres;  I.  loteyko,  Les  defenses 
psychiques  (fin);  N.  Kostyleff,  Recherches  sur  le  m6canisme  de  1'imagination 
creatrice;  L.  Dugas,  Un  paradoxe  psychologique. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XXI,  i:  A.  Meillet,  Sur  la 
methode  de  la  grammaire  comparee;  L.  Weber,  Le  rythme  du  progres  et  la 
loi  des  deux  etats;  Ch.  Dunan,  La  nature  de  1'Espace  (fin);  5.  Ginzberg,  Note 
sur  le  sens  equivoque  des  propositions  particulieres;  P.  Boutroux,  Les  6tapes 
de  la  philosophic  math6matique;  Th.  Ruyssen,  La  temperance. 

REVUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIII,  2:  P.  Charles,  La  m£taphysique  du  Kantisme. 
I. — La  chose  en  soi;  S.  Belmond,  L'univocit6  scotiste.  Ses  fondements;  P. 
Geny,  Comment  presenter  la  definition  de  la  v£rite?;  Mgr  d'Hulst,  Cours  de 
Theodicee.  IV. — Analyse  et  extraits  des  Legons  sur  1'action  de  Dieu. 
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XIII,  3:  /.  Toulemonde,  L'art  d'exercer  1'autorite;  P.  Charles,  La  meta- 
physique  du  Kantisme.  II. — Les  categories;  A.  Valensin,  D'une  Logique  de 
1'action;  F.  Pradel,  Autour  de  la  methode  d'immanence;  J.  Le  Rohellec,  La 
theorie  des  passions  chez  saint  Thomas. 

REVUE  NEO-SCOLASTIQUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XX,  77:  M.  de  Wulf,  Vingtieme 
annee;  P.  De  Munnynck,  La  demonstration  metaphysique  du  libre  arbitre; 
P.  Mandonnet,  Roger  Bacon  et  la  composition  des  trois  "Opus";  G.  Legrand, 
"  L'experience  religieuse"  et  la  philosophic  de  W.  James;  P.  Le  Guichaoua, 
A  propos  des  rapports  entre  la  metaphysique  et  la  theorie  de  la  conscience. 
M.  de  Wulf,  Le  mouvement  neo-scolastique. 
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PHILOSOPHY   IN   FRANCE   IN   IQI2.1 

L^RENCH  philosophy  lost  this  year,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
two  men  who  had  done  notable  work  in  quite  diverse  fields 
of  research :  Henri  Poincar6,  who,  although  eminent  chiefly  as  a 
mathematician,2  gained  for  himself  a  recognized  place  among  the 
philosophers  in  the  last  years  of  his  too  short  life,  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  articles  of  rare  vigor  and  originality;  and  Alfred 
Fouill£e,  who,  during  a  long  career  as  professor  and  writer, 
disseminated  a  multitude  of  ideas,  many  of  which  have  continued 
to  exert  an  active  influence.  The  works  of  both  are  too  well 
known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  a  general  statement  of  their 
doctrines.3  The  first  days  of  the  new  year  have  added  to  these 
grave  losses  to  philosophy  the  death  of  the  professor  of  ancient 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  Georges  Rodier,  prematurely  carried 
off  by  the  sanje  malady  which,  three  years  ago,  claimed  our 
lamented  colleague,  Frederick  Rauh,  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
age.  Has  abstract  thought,  or  perhaps  rather  the  nervous  strain 
of  philosophical  teaching,  a  subtle  and  baneful  power,  the  effects 
of  which  are  sudden  in  their  manifestation? 

I. 

Religion  and  philosophy:  such,  this  year  again,  is  the  problem 
which  has  come  up  most  often  in  conferences,  discussions  and 
reviews.  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  the  publications  which,  in 
accord  with  their  very  purpose  and  object,  treat  of  the  relations 
of  these  two  fundamental  phases  of  thought,  such  as  the  Annales 

1  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  R.  Tuttle. 

1  Professor  of  astronomical  mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
the  new  president  of  the  Republic. 

*Cf.  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  1906,  pp.  246  ff.;  1912,  pp.  291  ff. 
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de  philosophic  chretienne,  the  long  and  honorable  tradition  of  which 
is  consistently  maintained  by  its  director,  M.  Laberthonniere : 
or  the  Revue  de  philosophic,1  in  which  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  or  is  not  demon- 
strative, is  still  discussed  with  ardor.  But  in  the  more  secular 
circles,  which  better  represent  the  course  of  public  opinion,  the 
religious  problem  holds  a  leading  place.  At  the  Ecole  libre  des 
Hautes-Etudes  sociales,  MM.  Parodi,  Le  Dantec,  Belot,  Boirac, 
Dumas,  Delacroix,  Monod,  Loisy,  Durkheim,  Dwelshauvers, 
Brunschvicg,  Le  Roy  and  Boutroux  have  successively  discussed 
this  problem,  each  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  studies  with 
which  he  is  specially  occupied.  Another  series  of  lectures,  on 
"the  decline  of  materialism  in  contemporary  opinion,"  has  been 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  review  Foi  et  Vie:  M.  Bergson 
has  been  the  philosopher,  M.  Wagner  the  moralist,  while  MM. 
Poincar£,  Friedel  and  Leenhardt  have  carried  on  the  discussion 
in  the  name  of  science.  The  word  materialism  has  come  once 
more  into  as  bad  a  reputation  as  it  had  at  the  time  when  the 
doctrine  of  Victor  Cousin  reigned  in  France.  Liberty,  intuition, 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  truths  of  common  sense,  the  return 
to  tradition  and  to  perennis  philosophia,  the  primacy  of  ethics, 
the  opposition  in  man  of  the  animal  and  the  divine,  all  these 
questions  are  today  as  much  alive  as  they  were  a  half-century 
ago;  and  even  more  alive,  for  at  the  period  about  1860,  spiritual- 
ism reigned  on  the  surface,  maintained  from  above  by  the  almost 
authoritative  power  of  an  official  school ;  while  today  it  is  popular 
opinion  which  is  moving  in  this  direction  with  full  spontaneity, 
and  which  often  carries  along  even  those  whose  temperaments 
would  naturally  lead  in  a  different  direction.  We  thus  see  the 
most  divergent  doctrines  freely  converging  toward  a  philosophy 
of  spirit:  the  positivists  condemn  materialism  in  the  name  of 
Auguste  Comte's  principle  that  the  higher  can  never  be  explained 
by  the  lower;  the  idealists,  in  the  name  of  logical  or  moral 
necessities  which  cannot  be  derived  from  sensation  or  individual 
tendencies;  the  partisans  of  intuition,  in  the  name  of  the  imme- 

1  Edited  by  M.  Peillaube.     This  periodical  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Revue  philosophique,  edited  by  M.  Ribot. 
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diate  consciousness  of  spiritual  liberty;  the  mystics,  in  the  name 
of  religious  experience;  the  traditionalists,  in  the  name  of  the 
confidence  which  should  be  placed  in  the  beliefs  which  continue 
to  live  throughout  long  periods.  M.  Bergson  and  his  disciples 
naturally  represent  one  of  the  most  accentuated  forms  of  this 
movement.  M.  Edouard  Le  Roy  has  outlined  and  commented 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  above  thinker  in  a  little  book  of  re- 
markable lucidity,1  the  penetration  and  fidelity  of  which  M. 
Bergson  has  warmly  praised;  M.  Segond,  a  somewhat  eccentric 
disciple,  in  his  Intuition  Bergsonienne,  has  accomplished  the  feat 
of  presenting  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  master  under  the 
form  of  a  dialectic  very  much  like  that  of  Hegel,  where  successive 
antitheses  appear  before  us  and  are  resolved  one  after  another; 
M.  Dwelshauvers,  in  a  remarkable  brochure,  has  attempted  an 
estimate  of  "that  which  we  owe  to  the  Bergsonian  philosophy." 2 
And  I  am  citing  only  the  most  striking  works.  This  same 
philosophy  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  attacked  with  no  less 
ardor,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  all  tones:  now  with  the  dignified 
moderation  of  the  most  penetrating  logic  and  the  most  incisive 
criticism,  as  by  M.  G.  Marcel  in  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique;  now 
with  all  the  clear  and  methodical  dialectic  of  a  thoroughgoing 
professor,  a  defender  of  rational  idealism  and  of  the  intellectual- 
istic  tradition,  as  is  M.  Ren6  Berthelot.  The  second  volume  of 
his  studies,  entitled  Un  romantisme  utilitaire,  is  divided  into  two 
skillfully  composed  parts:  in  the  first,  he  traces  the  sources  of 
the  Bergsonian  ideas  and  gradually,  through  Ravaisson  and 
Schelling,  through  Guyau,  Spencer  and  Berkeley,  he  retraces 
their  genealogy  back  to  antiquity;  in  the  second  part,  he  analyzes 
them,  step  by  step,  upon  the  planes  of  logic,  of  physics,  of  biology 
and  of  psychology.  We  may  only  regret  that  a  discussion  so 
classical  in  its  essential  structure  should  be  at  times  accompanied, 
in  its  form,  by  certain  epigrams  which  scarcely  come  up  to  its 
general  level.  It  is  true  that  they  will  appear  anodyne  if  one 
compares  them  with  the  anti-Bergsonian  work  of  M.  Benda,  an 
ardent  apologist  of  the  logical  idea,  whose  juvenile  violence 

1  Une  philosophic  nouvelle;  Henri  Bergson,  i2mo,  Alcan,  1912. 
*  Evolution  et  duree  dans  la  philosophic  de  Bergson.     (This  first  appeared  in  the 
Revue  de  I'Universitc  de  Bruxettes,  October,  1912.) 
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fears  neither  the  tone  of  journalism  nor  its  aggressive  phrases. 
Such  is  the  price  one  pays  for  fame. 

But  from  whatever  quarter  may  come  the  attacks  or  the  replies, 
the  common  profession  of  faith  is  ever  that  of  defending  the 
rights  of  the  spirit.  The  whole  question  is  that  as  to  whether 
one  may  do  better  justice  to  the  facts  by  intuition  or  by  the 
understanding.  Perhaps  what  Haeckel  so  fittingly  called  prac- 
tical materialism  is  on  the  increase  in  current  practice.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  indeed  certain  that,  even  among  people  at  large, 
philosophical  materialism  has  come  to  be  discredited. 

II. 

The  leading  philosophical  work  of  the  year  has  been  that  of 
M.  Durkheim:  Les  formes  elementaires  de  la  vie  religieuse.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  analyzed  in  this  journal  some  chapters  of  it 
which  appeared  in  advance  in  the  form  of  articles.1  But  they 
were  not  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  work.  The  two  dominant 
ideas  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  the  essence  of  religion  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  social  bond,  the  fact  that  we  feel  the  total  life  of  society 
as  a  psychological  and  moral  reality  superior  to  man,  possessing 
a  real  unity  in  which  we  all  participate.  It  has  been  long  ob- 
served that  each  of  the  ancient  religions  was  essentially  the 
religion  of  a  people,  as  was  that  of  Israel;  or  the  religion  of  a 
city,  as  was  the  cult  of  Minerva  or  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
This  observation  must  be  generalized.  The  Australian  tribes, 
to  the  study  of  whose  religious  ideas  M.  Durkheim  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  book,  also  manifest  in  their  rites  and  in  their 
beliefs  an  unconscious  identification  of  the  clan  or  tribe  with  that 
which  they  consider  as  divine  and  sacred.  The  cult  of  the  totem 
is  a  sort  of  worship  of  the  group  symbol  (culte  du  drapeau) .  The 
soul  of  the  group,  the  social  spirit,  that  which  we  should  today 
call  the  soul  of  the  nation,  is  a  reality  no  less  actual  than  the 
soul  of  a  man.  This  reality,  whose  power  and  whose  beneficence 
toward  the  individual  have  been  recognized  in  every  age,  is  that 
which  furnishes  to  religion  its  indestructible  basis. 

1  Cf.  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1910,  pp.  378-383. 
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This  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  double  fact  that  God 
has  need  of  the  faithful  and  the  faithful  have  need  of  God. 
Without  society,  as  Auguste  Comte  has  already  observed,  we 
are  nothing:  we  owe  to  tradition  and  to  education  (that  is  to 
say,  to  the  collectivity),  language,  the  sciences,  technical  methods, 
the  arts,  civilization,  the  affective  and  intellectual  development 
without  which  our  sentiments,  even  the  most  delicate  and  per- 
sonal, would  never  have  come  into  being.  But  inversely,  God 
has  need  of  being  loved  and  served,  for  society  is  no  more  than 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  If  men  do  not  cherish  within 
them  the  feeling  of  the  social  bond,  of  the  community  which 
unites  them,  of  the  strength  which  they  draw  from  it,  the  gods 
pass  away,  religion  is  enfeebled,  and  with  it  the  morality  upon 
which  it  closely  depends. 

It  is  wrong,  then,  to  consider  religion  as  fundamentally  a 
system  of  ideas  or  of  explanations  of  the  world.  Above  all, 
it  consists  in  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  individual  that  he 
lives  in  the  midst  of  psychological  and  moral  forces  of  the  same 
nature  as  his  own,  but  of  incomparable  power,  purity  and  eleva- 
tion. In  embodying  these  forces  in  a  cult,  he  acquires  a  new 
power;  if  he  becomes  detached  from  it,  he  is  weakened  and 
enfeebled.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  most  important  rite  of 
every  religion  is  the  assembling  of  its  followers,  the  voluntary  pro- 
vocation of  those  states  of  exaltation  which  the  modern  psycholo- 
gists have  analyzed  in  the  case  of  the  intoxication  of  crowds,  a 
phenomenon  which  presents  essentially  the  same  characteristics 
as  do  states  of  religious  exaltation.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the 
feeling  of  sacredness  spreads  by  a  sort  of  contagion  over  places, 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  over  the  souls  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
over  acts  and  institutions  of  every  sort. 

In  the  second  place,  this  conception  of  religion  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  explain  a  religious  fact  of  the  highest  importance:  the 
duality  of  man,  the  opposition  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect, 
of  egoism  and  altruism,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material  life, 
together  with  the  unequal  value  and  dignity  which  attach  to 
these  two  poles  of  human  nature. 

The  empiricists  attempt  to  explain  this  duality  by  attenuating 
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it;  they  try  to  make  reason  spring  from  sensation,  and  ethics 
from  interest.  The  idealists  proceed  in  the  same  way,  but  in  an 
inverse  direction;  both  become  stranded  on  this  point.  And 
nevertheless,  this  fact  is  so  evident  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed. 
The  sociological  explanation  of  religion  may  give  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  We  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  social  forces 
have  the  power  to  raise  the  individual  above  himself  and  to  make 
him  live  a  different  life  from  that  which  is  implied  in  his  nature 
as  an  individual.  By  the  very  fact  that  he  is  social,  man  then 
is  dual,  and  there  is  a  partial  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  two 
beings  which  coexist  in  him,  analogous  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  social  and  the  individual,  between  the  part  and  the 
unique  type  of  totality  which  results  from  the  synthesis  of  these 
parts.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  duality  of  human  nature 
becomes  intelligible  without  its  being  necessary  to  reduce  it  to 
a  mere  appearance;  for  there  are  really  two  different  and  almost 
antagonistic  sources  of  life  in  which  we  simultaneously  partici- 
pate. The  noble  being  which  is  in  us  has  not  fallen  into  the 
sensible  world  as  a  sort  of  adventitious  element,  coming  from 
no  one  knows  where;  it  springs  from  this  world  and  is  its  product, 
but  one  which  transcends  the  elements  which  have  served  to 
produce  it. 

In  this  way,  the  science  of  religion  will  be  able  to  develop 
without  doing  any  injury  to  that  element  in  all  religions  which  is 
worthy  of  reverence.  It  will  be  a  true  science,  since  it  will  study 
social  phenomena  as  natural  phenomena,  governed  by  natural 
laws  as  are  all  other  phenomena  which  man  analyzes  and  studies ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  cause  the  disappearance  of  the 
sentiments  of  moral  elevation  and  of  piety  to  which  we  quite 
justifiably  cling.  In  our  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
the  personal  existence  of  society,  nothing  prevents  our  retaining 
for  it  the  sentiments  of  love,  of  adoration,  of  faith,  which  are 
addressed  to  the  unknown  and  inaccessible  God.  And  we 
apportion  these  sentiments  among  the  various  groups  in  which 
we  participate:  family,  country,  humanity — this  positive  trinity 
— in  the  proportion  of  the  actual  relations  which  we  have  with 
each  of  these  moral  persons,  and  the  duties  which,  these  relations 
impose  upon  us. 
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III. 

This  theory  of  the  socio-religious  sentiment  constitutes,  as 
we  may  see,  a  discovery  quite  analogous  to  the  discovery  in 
physics  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  under  which  men  lived 
for  ages  before  coming  to  realize  that  they  were  sustaining  such 
pressure.  The  approach  to  this  theory  was  prepared  for  by 
Auguste  Comte,  whose  views  indeed  approximate  it  very  nearly. 
But  Comte  did  not  completely  grasp  the  idea  on  account  of  not 
having  clearly  conceived  the  personal  character  of  society  and  the 
analogy  between  the  acts  and  products  of  individual  life  and 
those  of  society.  But  it  is  clear  that,  when  formulated,  the 
theory  effects  in  a  measure  a  synthesis  of  positivism  and  historism. 
Does  this  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  naturalistic 
and  animistic  (or  rather,  'subliminalistic')  hypothesis,  in  order 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  "origin  of  religions"?  I  do  not  think 
so.  To  seek  the  origin  of  religions  and  to  ask  oneself  which  of 
the  three  hypotheses  is  the  true  one,  is  to  proceed  like  a  chemist 
who,  in  seeking  the  origin  of  sulphuric  acid,  should  ask  himself 
whether  this  origin  is  in  the  sulphur,  the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen. 
In  order  to  make  sulphuric  acid,  all  three  are  necessary.  And  it 
is  thus  with  most  of  the  things  of  this  world,  particularly  the 
chief  psychological  and  social  functions.  The  cry  of  emotion, 
the  signal-cry,  the  cry  of  command,  onomatopoeia,  instinctive 
vocal  metaphors,  the  conscious  expression  of  abstract  ideas, 
have  combined  and  recombined  in  successive  layers  to  form  the 
language  which  we  now  speak.  Art  springs  from  play,  from 
imitation,  from  the  quest  for  agreeable  sensations  and  emotions, 
from  sympathy,  from  the  desire  for  affective  generalization  and 
expression,  and  from  still  other  sources.  It  exists  only  through 
realizing  the  synthesis  of  all  these  tendencies. 

Everything  leads  us  then  to  believe  that  religion  likewise 
achieves  its  unity  through  convergence,  instead  of  receiving  it 
ready-made  from  a  single  source.  The  essence  of  things,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  is  not  in  their  origins,  but  in  their  end. 
And  is  not  this,  furthermore,  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of 
the  independence  of  organ  and  function,  the  importance  of  which 
in  sociology  is  recognized  by  M.  Durkheim? 
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May  we  not  bring  forward  at  this  point  both  a  restriction  and 
a  supplementation  of  the  explanation  of  homo  duplex  through 
the  opposition  of  the  animal  and  the  social  life?  Society  itself 
is  dual.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is,  if  not  an  organism,  at  least  a 
system  of  differentiated  elements  which  cooperate  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  which  have  been  rightly 
compared  since  antiquity  to  the  system  formed  by  the  belly 
and  the  limbs; — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  community  of  equals 
or  similars  (semblables)  who  attain  agreement  through  a  natural 
process  of  imitation,  and  who  hold  as  an  ideal,  as  a  norm  of 
value,  the  logical  accord  of  their  thoughts  and  the  moral  accord 
of  their  wills.  There  is  then  a  society  of  differentiation  and  a 
society  of  equalization  or  assimilation,  and  the  second  is  superior 
to  the  first.  It  seems  then  that  in  man  himself,  likewise,  it  is 
not  merely  his  participation  in  social  life  which  causes  the  spiritual 
order  to  be  superior  to  the  material  order.  May  we  not  say  that 
if  we  draw  our  intellectual  and  moral  substance  from  the  good 
society,  it  is  because  this  has  already  participated  in  an  absolute 
which  is  superior  to  it?  Or  may  we  say,  as  physics  would 
perhaps  suggest  to  us,  that  dualism  is  a  constant  characteristic 
of  all  stages  of  the  real,  and  that  the  advance  toward  identity 
is  everywhere  in  antithesis  to  organization  and  individuation? 

At  any  rate,  the  social  theory  of  religion  is  the  actual  center  of 
a  most  vigorous  discussion  pro  and  con.  The  question  as  to  its 
origins  is  at  present  being  discussed  and  it  is  asked  whether  it 
owes  more  to  the  ideas  of  Auguste  Comte  and  Espinas  or  to 
those  of  Savigny  and  of  Simmel.  Let  us  leave  aside  these  ques- 
tions as  to  influence,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  does  not  per- 
haps justify  the  place  which  has  been  given  them  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Analytical  geometry  was  invented  at  the  same 
time  by  Fermat  and  by  Descartes,  the  infinitesimal  calculus  by 
Newton  and  by  Leibniz.  It  is  the  tree  which  we  must  con- 
sider and  not  the  roots.  Let  us  also  leave  aside  the  criticisms 
which  spring  only  from  lack  of  comprehension:  they  are 
numerous  as  always.  Some  criticisms,  however,  are  based 
upon  philosophical  positions  inherently  opposed  to  the  socio- 
logical theory.  From  the  standpoint  of  naturalistic  monism, 
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for  example,  some  are  indignant  that  anyone  should  wish  to 
maintain  and  scientifically  account  for  the  homo  duplex.  That 
would  be  to  lead  us,  says  M*  Matisse,  in  the  Revue  des  Idees, 
"to  that  old  aberration  which,  deifying  humanity,  isolated  it 
from  the  rest  of  creation."  The  representatives  of  the  religious 
point  of  view,  on  the  contrary,  become  apprehensive  as  to  the 
naturalistic  consequences  of  this  doctrine;  they  declare  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  toward  society,  considered  as  a  product  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  sentiments  which  have  been  felt  toward 
God.  They  fear  that  in  this  explanation  of  religion,  a  vital 
belief,  the  belief  in  the  transcendent  character  of  the  deity, 
becomes  illusory.  To  make  God  retreat  into  nature,  says  M. 
Lachelier,  whose  expression  of  this  point  of  view  is  most  profound, 
is  to  deprive  him  of  his  essential  attribute:  "That  which  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  science,  no  longer  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
freedom."1 

On  the  part  of  the  psychologists,  the  objections  are  different, 
but  no  less  numerous.  On  the  one  hand,  some  say  that  to  deify 
society  is  to  favor  a  new  sort  of  mysticism,  to  destroy  the  indi- 
vidual, to  sacrifice  whatever  is  unique  and  whatever  is  creative 
in  his  nature.  If  it  is  society  which  conserves  our  patrimony, 
artistic  and  moral,  says  M.  Darlu,  is  it  not  still  the  individual 
man  who  augments  and  transforms  this  heritage?  Furthermore, 
he  adds,  to  recognize  that  society  appears  to  the  individual  as  a 
sort  of  God,  is  to  admit  that  the  true  source  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  the  individual  and  not  the  social  consciousness;  for  it  is 
not  by  itself  that  society  is  able  to  produce  this  effect  of  majesty. 
If  society  has  a  consciousness,  it  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  its 
nature.  Finally,  says  M.  Delacroix,  is  not  the  exaltation  which 
results  from  social  union  often  produced  in  its  fulness  without 
giving  birth  to  religious  sentiments?  For  example,  in  the 
theater,  in  political  meetings,  at  festivals?  The  Dionysiac  state 
which  results  from  the  action  of  the  crowd,  from  social  com- 
munion, is  not  then  the  true  source  of  our  belief  in  the  divine; 
it  may  exalt  it,  render  it  more  efficacious;  it  will  not  suffice  to 

1  M.  Lachelier  applies  the  term  'freedom'  (liberte)  to  all  that  which  is  not 
'nature,'  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  word,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  which  transcends 
logical  necessity  and  determinism. 
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give  rise  to  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  relation  between 
reason  and  sense.  If  this  relation  did  not  exist  to  begin  with  for 
material  or  technological  reasons,  if  the  necessities  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  of  the  encampment,  of  the  cooking  of  foods,  had  not 
taught  us  to  distinguish  the  reasonable  idea  which  succeeds  from 
the  absurd  idea  which  miscarries,  the  social  intelligence  would 
find  no  material  with  which  to  work.  It  would  have  no  content 
on  which  to  bestow  the  character  of  disinterested  value — of 
aesthetic  or  moral  value — which  it  impresses  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false.1 

IV. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  objections  sufficiently  show 
the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  sociological  ideas  of  M. 
Durkheim  in  France,  and  the  interest  which  they  have  aroused 
by  their  significance  and  their  novelty.  Furthermore,  those  who 
have  written  in  opposition  to  them  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  rendering  homage  to  the  importance  of  his  doctrine,  and  also 
in  recognizing  that  it  marks  a  significant  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sciences  has  not  been  neglected  either. 
Far  from  it.  In  a  volume  entitled  Science  et  Philosophic,  there 
have  been  collected  the  most  noteworthy  studies  of  the  late  Jules 
Tannery,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Introduction  a  I* Etude  des 
fonctions  d'une  variable,  who  was  as  much  philosopher  as  mathe- 
matician. About  1875,  he  inaugurated  in  France  the  criticism  of 
Fechner's  '  law.'  Wundt,  indeed,  protested  against  this  criticism, 
but  its  fairness  and  validity  as  directed  against  Fechner's  method 
is  today  recognized  by  almost  all  the  philosophers.  M.  Perrin, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  described  in  Les  Atomes, 
with  his  usual  lucidity  and  vigor,  the  recent  experiments  (in 
which  he  has  taken  so  considerable  a  part)  which  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  atoms  are  physical  realities  and  not  symbolical 
conceptions  as  people  have  for  a  long  time  been  fond  of  calling 

1  One  may  find  a  detailed  account  of  these  objections,  and  M.  Durkheim's 
replies,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  francaise  de  philosophie  for  1913.  M.  Belot  pub- 
lished a  critical  examination  of  this  theory  in  the  Revue  philosophique,  April  1913. 
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them.  By  giving  precise  and  concordant  measures  for  their 
weights  and  dimensions,  it  is  proved  that  bodies  actually  exist 
which,  though  invisible,  are  analogous  at  all  points  to  those 
which  we  see  and  touch.  An  old  philosophical  question  thus 
receives  a  positive  solution.  M.  le  Dantec,  always  indefatigable, 
has  published  a  collection  of  articles  Centre  la  metaphysique,  and 
an  ingenious  constructive  work,  La  Science  de  la  Vie,  in  which 
he  attempts,  with  remarkable  deductive  ability,  to  coordinate 
all  the  phases  of  our  actual  knowledge  of  general  biology  (ele- 
mentary life,  regeneration,  adaptation,  heredity,  immunity, 
anaphylaxis,  etc.)  into  a  logical  system  of  theorems  and  corol- 
laries mutually  involving  one  another.  Finally,  M.  Meyerson 
has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  excellent  work,  Identite  et 
realite,  amplified  by  additional  notes  and  discussions. 

As  for  articles  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  science,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  enumerate  them.  They  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  Revue  de  metaphysique,  the  Revue  philosophique,  the 
Revue  du  Mois,  the  international  review  Scientia,  and  many 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  technical  reviews  of  science.  As  a 
choice  must  be  made,  I  will  dwell  a  little  more  at  length  on  a 
very  important  work  of  M.  Brunschvicg,  Les  Etapes  de  la 
philosophic  mathematique. 

This  is  based  upon  an  extensive  series  of  investigations  in  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  mathematics  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  author's  object  is,  he  says,  to 
obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  successive  conceptions  which 
men  have  formed  regarding  mathematics,  a  "solution  of  the 
problem  of  truth,"  and  to  apply  the  remedy  thus  obtained  "to 
the  disorder  of  contemporary  speculation."  The  discovery  of 
this  solution  "will  free  physics  from  the  slavery  with  which  a 
too  narrow  interpretation  of  numerical  or  spatial  relations  has 
appeared  to  menace  it;  it  will  provide  a  new  basis  for  the  psy- 
chology of  intelligence  .  .  .;  finally,  it  will  enable  scientific 
philosophy  to  render  more  apparent  the  solidarity  of  knowledge 
and  the  necessity  for  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  sciences."1 

M.  Brunschvicg's  solution  of  these  problems,  if  I  have  under- 

Preface,  pp.  be  and  x. 
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stood  him  correctly,  is  this:  For  Plato,  and  all  the  Platonists — 
and  this  includes  men  as  near  to  us  as  Ravaisson, — mathematics 
is  something  simple  and  purely  rational ;  it  consists  in  developing 
some  evident  and  fundamental  truths,  without  troubling  one- 
self about  the  relations  which  this  deduction  may  have  with 
the  sensible  world.  But  this  view  is  false.  Mathematical 
science  has  never  completed  the  list  of  its  principles.  The 
progress  of  the  sciences  which  are  closely  related  to  it,  of  physics 
in  particular,  continually  injects  into  it  new  elements  which 
there  is  always  more  or  less  difficulty  in  combining  with  its 
principles  as  previously  formulated,  but  which  at  times  go  so 
far  as  to  compel  its  thoroughgoing  reconstruction. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  assert  that  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matics is  arbitrary  and  indeterminate,  or  that  it  depends  on 
something  other  than  the  nature  of  those  relations  which  consti- 
tute its  object.  Mathematics  is  no  more  an  accidental  effect  of 
sociology  than  it  is  a  resultant  of  our  biological  needs  or  of  our 
individual  psychology.  There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  ideas,  in 
the  eternal  relations  which  hold  among  them,  a  necessity  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise  at  a  certain  stage  to  analytical  geometry 
through  the  union  of  "the  analysis  of  the  ancients"  and  "the 
algebra  of  the  moderns."  If  Descartes  had  not  effected  this 
synthesis,  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  Fermat.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  accomplished  it,  each  working  independently  of  the 
other.  Suppose  that  both  had  died  in  childhood,  it  would  never- 
theless have  been  true  that  ax  +  b  =  o  represents  a  straight  line ; 
and  this  would  inevitably  have  been  perceived  before  many 
years.  The  same  thing  is  again  illustrated  by  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  for  which  Pascal  prepared  the  way,  and  which  was 
discovered  simultaneously  by  Newton  and  Leibniz.  Thus  the 
various  social  forms  which  at  first  clothe  scientific  truths  do  not 
attach  to  their  essence.  In  order  to  describe  the  history  of  the 
idea  of  space,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  at  a  certain  time  it 
takes  the  form  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  an  image  of  a 
camp,  and  that  the  different  directions  are  connected  with  the 
characters  of  the  different  clans  which  compose  the  tribe.  In 
order  to  understand  the  stages  in  the  development  of  number 
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theory,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  part  played  by  the  five  fingers  of 
each  hand.  But  these  things  are  impurities,  accidents,  which 
science  later  eliminates  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  perfected. 
The  simplest  practical  methods  of  calculation,  as  well  as  the  most 
abstract  forms  of  geometry,  "  are  directly  connected  with  the 
objects  which  we  handle  and  which  give  to  the  earliest  numerical 
notions  the  guarantee  of  a  positive  value  by  constantly  confirming 
their  results  through  operations  which  exhibit  the  correspond- 
ence, juxtaposition  and  superposition  of  objects.  This  value  is 
independent  of  the  mystical  beliefs  which,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  reflection,  may  be  associated  with  them;  it  exists  pre- 
viously to  them  and  it  survives  them."1 

Through  this,  one  sees  the  author's  opposition  to  the  socio- 
logical theory.  But  in  taking  this  position  he  seems  to  adopt  the 
point  of  view  of  traditional  empiricism,  which  regards  mathe- 
matical truths  as  purely  and  simply  a  duplicate  of  the  actual, 
objective  relations  presented  by  the  physical  world. 

Such,  however,  is  not  his  conclusion.  His  favorite  philosopher 
is  Spinoza,  and  like  him,  he  holds  that  thought  comes  into  accord 
with  nature,  not  by  a  process  of  gradual  adaptation,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  original  harmony.  "The  order  and  connection  of  ideas 
is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connection  of  things."  Far  from 
being  a  product  of  induction,  it  is  mathematics  "which  has 
furnished  to  man  a  true  standard  of  verity."2 

What  then  is  this  standard?  It  is  a  standard  the  fundamental 
notion  of  which  is  term  for  term  correspondence*  (the  simplest  case 
of  which  is  the  exchange  of  one  for  one,  the  elementary  form  of  the 
relation  of  equality).  Its  criterion  is  that  of  possible  verification, 
by  repetition,  and  if  necessary,  by  an  indefinitely  continued 
process  of  concordant  repetition,  of  the  original  operation. 
"This  process  of  verification  has  no  fixed  limits;  by  constantly 
carrying  on  the  work  of  analysis  it  gives  us  the  highest  degree  of 
certainty  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  In  fact,  we  may  reasonably 

1  PP-  575-576. 

1  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Part  I.     Appendix.     (Brunschvicg,  p.  577.) 
1  M.  Brunschvicg  reminds  us  that  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  to  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  notion  of  correspondence  term  for  term  goes  back  to 
Jules  Tannery,  of  whom  we  spoke  above,  and  who  has  been  one  of  the  chief  inspirers 
of  the  younger  generation  of  philosophical  mathematicians  in  France. 
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conceive  the  process  to  give  infallible  results.  ...  In  this  way, 
we  are  led  to  a  philosophical  conception  which  is  capable,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Hoffding,  of  conserving  the  essential  values  of 
truth  and  of  activity.  The  philosophy  of  the  concept  and  the 
philosophy  of  intuition  were  agreed  in  supposing  their  incom- 
patibility, but  they  differed  in  giving  two  contradictory  inter- 
pretations of  this  incompatibility.  The  only  result  was  an  end- 
less controversy  which  served  only  to  make  evident  their  common 
inadequacy.  But  the  circle  is  broken  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  initial  operation  of  science  is  the  determination 
of  a  true  relation"  (p.  470). 

But  a  final  remark  is  necessary  to  render  the  meaning  more 
precise.  In  thus  making  the  idea  of  relation  the  intellectual 
center  of  mathematics,  the  cardinal  notion  which  transcends 
experience  but  which  nevertheless  finds  in  it  its  verification,  M. 
Brunschvicg  does  not  understand  by  relation  what  the  logicians 
do.  For  the  latter,  the  true  object  of  a  theory  of  relations  would 
be  the  common  characters  which  attach  to  these  relations;  con- 
vertibility, symmetry,  transitiveness ;  in  other  words,  the  pure 
forms  of  relation.  For  M.  Brunschvicg,  on  the  contrary,  the 
problem  of  genuine  scientific  interest  lies  in  determining  in  the 
case  of  each  of  them  that  character  which  enables  us  to  declare 
it  true  or  false ;  in  other  words,  it  lies  in  the  quest  for  such  criteria 
or  methods  of  verification  as  we  have  just  seen  exemplified, — 
methods  which  form  the  core  of  mathematics. 

"This  method  of  verification,"  says  M.  Brunschvicg,  "seems 
to  me  capable  of  revealing  the  constitutive  principles  of  knowl- 
edge. This  type  of  verification  is  present  at  those  critical 
moments  when  an  outlook  is  opened  up  for  the  human  mind. 
This  is  illustrated  as  well  in  the  book  of  the  scribe  Ahmes  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  proof  of  his  calculations  concerning  frac- 
tional expressions  as  in  the  early  investigations  of  Newton  and 
Leibniz  who  rediscovered  by  arithmetic  or  algebra  the  results  ob- 
tained through  the  manipulation  of  infinite  series.  Mathematical 
philosophy  has  completed  its  task  by  aligning  itself  with  the 
natural  order  or  history,  by  taking  cognizance  of  the  two  char- 
acters whose  union  is  the  specific  mark  of  intelligence :  indefinite 
capacity  for  progress;  perpetual  search  for  verification"  (p.  561). 
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V. 

Why  is  logic,  as  a  theoretical  science,  less  cultivated  in  France 
than  in  many  other  countries?  The  problem  is  an  embarrassing 
one.  Does  it  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  national  spirit,  with 
the  spontaneity  which  it  manifests  in  institutions,  language  and 
literature,  is  already  so  inclined  to  reasoning  and  argumentation 
that  it  feels  no  need  to  reenforce  this  tendency  by  means  of  a 
systematic  study?  Or  is  it  because  French  philosophy,  feeling 
the  need  of  correcting  this  tendency,  has  endeavored  to  grasp 
the  intuitive  meaning  of  things  rather  than  to  determine  the 
formal  laws  of  intelligence? 

It  is  true,  the  French  philosophical  reviews  have  published  this 
year  some  interesting  pieces  of  work  on  formal  logic.  But  with 
the  exception  of  two  articles,  one  by  M.  Duhem  on  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  method  of  reasoning  from  recurrence  to  a 
form  of  reasoning  from  the  absurd,  and  the  other  by  M.  Berrod, 
dealing  also  with  recurrence  as  a  logical  method,  this  work  does 
not  belong  to  France.  M.  Padoa  has  published  a  summary  of 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Logistics  which  he  has  been  giving  at 
the  University  of  Geneva.  M.  Dufumier  has  analyzed  and 
commented  upon  the  recent  English  works  on  symbolic  logic. 
And  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  sole  original  work  which  France 
has  produced  in  this  domain,  Les  Principes  de  la  Logigue,  by 
M.  L.  Couturat,  was  published  in  Germany, — with  the  consent 
of  the  author,  it  is  true,  but  contrary  to  his  original  intention. 
He  had  promised  this  study  to  a  philosophical  encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen,  which  was  to  have  been  polyglot,  and  in 
which  the  work  in  question  was  to  have  appeared  in  French. 
But  at  the  last  moment,  the  editor  brought  forward  certain 
difficulties  which  obliged  him  to  have  all  the  contributions  which 
he  had  received  translated  into  German,  and  M.  Couturat  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  refuse  to  consent  to  have  his  work  trans- 
lated. We  hope  that  he  will  some  day  publish  the  book  in  its 
original  form.  This  work,  which  is  original  both  in  arrangement 
and  content,  begins  with  the  problem  of  judgment  and  not  with 
that  of  the  concept.  After  first  discussing  the  nature  of  implica- 
tion, it  proceeds  to  deal  with  prepositional  functions  and  the 
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theory  of  types,  which  latter  renders  possible  the  solution  of 
such  paradoxes  as  the  Epimenides  or  the  antinomy  of  Richard. 
It  then  passes  to  the  theory  of  concepts,  and  to  that  of  relations, 
and  finally  discusses  general  methodological  questions  which 
pertain  to  the  theory  of  reasoning.  This  little  book,  richer  in  its 
content  than  many  a  larger  volume,  concludes  with  a  chapter 
on  the  relations  of  logic  and  language.  We  shall  return  to  this 
point  a  little  later. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  philosophy  in 
France  is  not  confined  to  that  which  appears  in  printed  form. 
In  each  of  our  great  lycees  or  colleges,  there  is  given  throughout 
the  year  a  complete  course  of  philosophy ;  many  of  our  universi- 
ties offer  courses  or  seminaries  on  logic  which  treat  of  almost  all 
the  newer  theories  and  thinkers.  Moreover,  there  was  instituted 
at  the  Sorbonne,  eight  years  ago,  a  permanent  course  in  logic 
and  methodology,  intended  especially  for  future  professors. 
Although  the  material  of  this  course  has  not  been  printed,  it  is 
gradually  diffused  through  oral  channels.  The  author  regrets 
not  having  had  the  leisure  up  to  the  present  to  prepare  it  for 
publication;  he  proposes  to  publish  it,  at  least  in  part,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

But  there  is  in  any  case  one  domain  where  French  logic  is 
very  active:  I  refer  to  applied  logic  and  methodology.  In  the 
first  place,  in  so  far  as  this  field  is  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  sciences,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  there  has  ap- 
peared in  addition  to  many  articles  in  the  reviews,1  a  very  thorough 
and  interesting  book  by  M.  Leclerc  of  Sablon.  The  title  of  the 
book,  Les  incertitudes  de  la  biologie,  may  perhaps  seem  a  little 
misleading.  For  in  reality  it  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  method 
with  respect  to  biological  science,  carefully  worked  out  by  a 
specialist  who  supports  his  assertions  by  constant  references  to 
definitely  determined  facts.  Again,  while  speaking  of  the  cur- 
rent logic,  I  must  mention  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  existence 

1  Notably  Le  Dantec,  "La  Science  de  la  vie";  Brunschvicg,  "Les  Etapes  de 
la  philosophic  mathematique."  We  may  add  here  A.  Rey,  "Les  idees  directrices 
de  la  physique  m6caniste,"  Revue  philosophique;  P.  Masson-Oursel,  "Esquisse 
d'une  thSorie  comparee  du  sorite  (en  Chine,  dans  1'Inde,  en  Grece),"  Revue  de  meta- 
physique. 
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for  four  years  a  very  active  little  review,  Le  Spectateur,  edited  by 
M.  Martin-Guelliot,  which  has  applied  itself  to  the  task  of 
analyzing  the  functioning  of  intelligence  in  everyday  life,  of 
studying  the  ordinary  processes  of  proof  and  refutation,  the 
intellectual  causes  of  error  in  common  opinion,  and  the  illusions, 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  sophisms  of  dispute  and  discussion. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  has  in  its  last  volume  criticized  the  formula- 
tion of  political  problems,  the  phrase  "everything  happens  as  if 
.  .  .  ,"  the  paradoxes  of  "the  notion  of  danger"  and  the  "pre- 
vision of  the  past,"  and  finally,  what  M.  Martin-Guelliot  in- 
geniously calls  catadoxes,  that  is,  opinions  which  are  a  priori  very 
probable  but  which  nevertheless,  upon  examination,  prove  false. 
Such  studies  are  as  enlivening  as  they  are  useful,  and  will 
doubtless  turn  out  to  be  more  and  more  fruitful. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  form  of  this  applied  logic,  is 
the  critical  analysis  of  grammar  and  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  language  and  the  functions  of  the  understanding. 
Here  again,  M.  Couturat  holds  first  place.  His  article,  Sur  la 
structure  logigue  du  langage,1  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting 
discussion  in  the  Societ£  de  philosophic,2  a  discussion  in  which  M. 
Meillet,3  an  eminent  professor  at  the  College  de  France;  M. 
Vendryes,  professor  of  comparative  grammer  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  many  members  of  the  Societ6  d6  philosophic,  notably  M. 
LeVy-Bruhl,  took  part.  M.  Couturat's  object  was  to  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  study  of  'general  grammar'  (that  is  to  say, 
of  linguistic  facts  common  to  all  languages),  clarifies  and  expands 
the  fundamental  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  the  proposition, 
subject,  predicate,  copula  and  relation;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
logic,  in  its  turn,  is  able  to  render  a  great  service  to  the  languages 
by  disclosing,  in  the  abstract,  the  ideal  toward  which  they  tend, 
but  which  the  'accidents'  of  their  life  do  not  allow  them  to 
fully  realize.  Thus,  for  example,  we  see  that  each  language 
unceasingly  strives  to  attain  uniformity  in  its  morphology,  in 
its  syntax,  in  its  systems  of  derivation.  But  a  multitude  of 

1  Revue  de  mitaphysique,  January,  1912. 
*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  philosophic,  February,  1912. 

1  M.  Meillet  has  also  just  published  an  article  on  "La  method  en  grammaire 
compared, "  in  the  Revue  de  mitaphysique  for  January,  1913. 
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accidents  (hasards,  in  Cournot's  sense, — that  is  to  say,  irrational 
facts  which  can  be  explained  only  historically)  unceasingly  spring 
up  to  disturb  this  regularity,  and  to  create  'exceptions'  which 
are  the  despair  of  those  who  have  to  learn  them,  first  in  their 
mother  tongue,  then  in  foreign  languages. 

But  in  studying  these  accidents  and  their  causes,  one  ceases 
to  regard  them  with  superstitious  veneration ;  one  comes  to  wish 
to  correct  them.  One  also  perceives  that  there  already  exist  in 
European  languages  a  large  number  of  common  roots  of  such  a 
kind  that  by  applying  to  them  a  well-defined  and  regular  system 
of  derivation  which  is  also  similar  to  the  type  towards  which 
natural  languages  tend,  one  can  elaborate  an  artificial  language 
of  great  precision,  so  cosmopolitan  in  character  that  all  educated 
men  can  at  once  understand  it.  Such  a  language  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  in  promoting  the  exact  expression  of  philo- 
sophical ideas,  as  well  as  in  business  and  scientific  correspondence. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  conclusions  have  been  warmly 
discussed.  One  may  read  not  only  with  profit,  but  with  keen 
interest,  the  replies  which  M.  Couturat  has  made  to  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  his  position.  For  this  very  question  of 
language  is  so  central  that  any  discussion  of  it  involves  all  the 
problems  of  general  philosophy.  In  addition  to  the  rationalistic 
theory  of  language,  there  is  a  sociological  theory  which  is  already 
well  known.  It  might  be  asked  if  there  is  not  also  a  pragmatic 
and  voluntaristic  theory  of  language.  The  lectures  which  Pro- 
fessor Bally  of  Geneva  has  recently  delivered  before  the  lin- 
guistic society  of  Paris,  on  "Le  langage  et  la  vie,"  have  proved 
that  the  philosophical  '  universe  of  discourse '  shows  no  deficiency 
in  this  respect. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  French  logic  was  poor  in  theories. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  it  sufficiently  compensates  for 
this  defect  by  the  interest  which  it  shows  in  its  applications. 

A.  LALANDE. 

SORBONNE,  PARIS. 


IDENTITY  AS  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  STABLE  VALUES  AND 
AS  A   PRINCIPLE  OF   PREDICATION. 

TDENTITY  has  long  been  regarded  as  fundamental  in  logic, 
-*-  but  its  traditional  claims  are  now  assailed  in  various  ways. 
It  has  become  almost  an  established  cult  among  recent  writers 
to  pour  out  all  the  vials  of  their  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  head 
of  that  poor  little  formula,  A  is  A.  This  habit  is  innocent 
enough  in  itself,  a  harmless  rite  of  the  new  cult,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  are  making  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  they  have  drowned 
the  old  doctrine  by  constant  libations  of  scorn  expended  on  its 
thin  ghost.  Identity  as  a  fact  is  a  very  different  affair  from 
any  blundering  attempt  at  a  verbal  or  symbolic  expression  of  it ; 
and  of  all  such  blundering  attempts,  A  is  A  is  easily  in  the  lead. 
In  the  minds  of  the  old  logicians  identity  was  the  principle  of 
stable  values  or  persisting  sameness.1  They  considered  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  reason  at  all  except  on  condition  that  the 
P  of  our  major  premise  remains  the  same  P,  abides  steadfast 
and  true  to  itself  until  we  have  finished  with  it  as  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion.  Our  M  must  be,  and  continue  to  be,  the 
same  M  in  both  premises;  otherwise  we  have  an  ambiguous 
middle  term.  If  our  61  is  a  variable  instead  of  a  constant,  we 
shall  be  talking  about  one  thing  in  the  minor  premise  and  another 
thing  in  the  conclusion.  Now  A  is  A  fails  to  convey  this  mean- 
ing, at  least  with  sufficient  precision;  and  it  does  so  obviously 
admit  a  different  meaning  that  the  false  has  overshadowed  and 
supplanted  the  true  meaning.  Its  tautology  is  glaring  and  cries 
to  heaven,  and  for  that  obvious  fault  the  hue  and  cry  started 
by  Hegel  is  still  in  full  chorus.  But  that  is  not  its  deadly  sin. 
Tautology  is  certainly  bad  enough  in  itself,  and  worse  yet  when 
it  is  slander  on  that  which  it  assumes  to  represent.  Identity 
as  a  fact  is  not  tautology ;  no  fact  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  tauto- 
logical. To  postulate  uni vocal  terms  and  constant  values  of  the 
objects  designated  by  the  terms  is  not  tautology.  It  is  pertinent 

1  "  The  same  is  the  same,  perceived  it  may  be  at  different  times  and  with  different 
concomitants."     McCosh,  Logic,  p.  195. 
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and  full  of  meaning,  vitally  important  and  fruitful  meaning  at 
that ;  while  tautology  incarnate,  as  it  is  in  A  is  A ,  is  barren  and 
meaningless.  No,  not  wholly  meaningless,  for  it  conveys  a  false 
meaning.  This  is  its  worst  sin,  and  I  bespeak  careful  attention 
to  it. 

A  is  A  is  a  predication  formula.  //  has  betrayed  modern  logic 
into  the  error  of  treating  identity  solely  as  a  predication  principle, 
whereas  it  is  primarily  a  principle  of  stable  values.  This  is  a  fault 
much  more  reprehensible  and  mischievous  in  its  consequences 
than  tautology. 

We  shall  find  that  one  phase  of  identity,  the  dynamic  phase, 
is  a  principle  of  predication.  It  is  the  static  phase,  the  principle 
of  stable  values,  the  only  phase  known  to  the  old  logicians,  that 
is  not  a  principle  of  predication,  though  erroneously  treated  as 
a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Why  so  treated?  The 
answer  is  a  queer  comment  on  human  nature.  Indeed  the  pi- 
quancy of  the  situation  is  so  pronounced  that  it  verges  on  the 
ludicrous.  Disciples  of  the  new  cult  can  never,  it  seems,  suffi- 
ciently berate  A  is  A ,  yet  all  the  time  they  are  unconsciously  led 
by  it  in  making  identity  solely  a  principle  of  predication.  It  is 
a  false  light  flickering  in  the  gloaming,  and  following  it,  they, 
like  other  victims  of  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  are  led  into  the  mire.  I 
do  not  say  that  A  is  A  is  the  only  cause  of  their  going  astray; 
there  is  another  to  be  noted  later. 

The  first  unhappy  consequence  of  following  false  signals  is  the 
doctrine  of  dual  identity,  the  notion  that  identity  is  a  relation 
between  two  things  instead  of  persisting  sameness  of  each  thing. 
If  it  is  a  principle  of  predication,  just  that  and  nothing  else,  the 
subject  is  one  thing  and  the  predicate  another,  ergo  identity  is 
the  relation  of  two  things.  We  may  find  that  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  one  thing  with  two  names,  that  is,  the  real  concrete 
subject  and  predicate  as  distinct  from  their  verbal  signs.  But 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  dual;  the  words  are  indubitably 
dual,1  and  this  verbal  duality  is  uncritically  accepted  as  a  suffi- 

1  At  any  rate  in  English  the  words  of  subject  and  predicate  are  usually  distinct. 
But  amo  is  a  whole  judgment  in  one  word,  and  Rain!  has  a  volume  of  glad  meaning 
to  the  farmer  in  the  arid  belt.  Some  maintain  that,  however  numerous  the  words, 
the  thought  is  one.  '  The  branch  is  broken '  mentally  resolves  itself  into  '  broken 
branch.'  (Cf.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  12.) 
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cient  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  dual  identity.  Many  recent  writers 
seem  to  be  persistently  thinking  of  the  question  of  resemblances 
and  differences  of  two  things  (or  more)  as  constituting  identity. 
The  old  notion  of  persisting  sameness  of  each  thing  is  relegated 
to  a  back  seat,  or  wholly  ignored  and  lost  to  view.  Yet  the 
doctrine  of  stable  values  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  which  no 
system  of  logic  can  afford  to  slight.  Held  in  its  integrity  it  goes 
far  to  justify  the  old  logicians  in  making  it  their  starting  point. 
Utterly  impotent  and  futile  would  be  any  attempt  to  reason 
without  it.  It  is  static  identity  that  underwrites  our  inferential 
ventures  and  insures  us  against  logical  shipwreck.  "Is  not  the 
honorable  honorable,  and  the  base  base?"  says  Socrates.  "That 
is  as  I  please,"  says  the  sophist  Dionysodorus.  There  is  no  use 
in  arguing  with  a  man  who  flouts  identity.  "We  must  speak  by 
the  card  or  equivocation  will  undo  us,"  says  Hamlet. 

I  have  no  brief  to  defend  the  antique,  and  I  am  not  a  zealous 
disciple  of  traditional  logic.  I  am  rather  prone  to  indulge  in 
hard  sayings  about  it  myself.  The  old  logicians  were  not  by 
any  means  infallible,  but  let  us  not  do  them  an  injustice.  They 
were  not  talking  nonsense  when  they  made  identity  the  First  Law 
of  Thought.  Every  argument  against  identity  presupposes 
identity.  Any  argument  whatever,  be  it  hostile  or  friendly  to 
the  old  doctrine,  presupposes  stable  values,  and  but  for  their  aid 
would  fall  into  utter  and  impotent  collapse. 

The  following  quotations  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
dual  identity  is  the  prevailing  vogue.  I  might  find  plenty  of  other 
writers  who  agree  with  these.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
opposing  dual  identity  I  may  find  myself  in  a  small  minority  of 
one.  I  select  these  mainly  because  they  happen  to  come  first 
to  hand. 

"Any  indiscernible  resemblance  between  two  different  contents 
in  specified  respects  will  do  whatever  identity  will  do,  because  it 
is  identity  under  another  name."1 

"Indiscernible  resemblance"  is  a  dubious  expression,  possibly 
a  slip  of  the  pen.  It  is  the  difference,  not  the  resemblance,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  invisible  in  the  Leibnitzian  formula  "identity  of 

1  Bernard  Bosanquet,  Mind,  1888,  p.  365. 
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indiscernibles."  This  obscure  phrase  shares  with  A  is  A  in  the 
bad  eminence  of  betraying  logic  into  entertaining  the  doctrine 
of  dual  identity.  Perhaps  Leibnitz  himself  would  repudiate  its 
current  interpretation.  He  claims  that  no  two  things  ever  are 
exactly  alike,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  no  actual  case  of 
identity  of  indiscernibles  ever  occurs.  But  whatever  he  might 
say  about  it,  his  formula  is  taken  to  mean  that  two  things  are 
identical  provided  we  are  unable  to  see  any  difference.  According 
to  this  interpretation  two  bullets  in  the  pouch  are  identical, 
though  in  use  one  hits  the  mark  and  the  other  flies  wide,  or  re- 
mains in  the  pouch.  Following  such  false  lights  we  should  have 
to  believe  that  the  same  thing  has  two  distinct  careers.  I  have 
not  quoted  Dr.  Bosanquet,  whose  writings  have  been  of  great 
value  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  a  trivial  slip  of  the  pen, 
but  because  of  the  clear  implication  that  identity  is  a  relation 
between  two  things.  The  same  notion  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  passage  quoted  from  another  author  to  whom  also  I 
am  under  great  obligations. 

"The  only  way  to  read  the  whole  judgment  in  extension  is  to 
take  it  as  asserting  a  relation  of  identity  between  two  individuals. 
Two  individuals  are  one  though  their  attributes  differ."1 

This  goes  further  than  "identity  of  indiscernibles"  in  that  it 
plainly  refers  to  attributes  which  visibly,  not  indiscernibly,  differ. 
Boyce  Gibson  makes  a  very  cautious  (and  not  eminently  lumi- 
nous) statement  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  identity  in  treating 
of  judgments,2  but  under  the  head  of  inference  he  seems  to  lend 
support  to  dual  identity. 

"  If  one  statement  is  implied  in  another,  the  two  must  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  identical  system.  This  systematic  intimacy 
between  them  constitutes  their  logical  identity."3 

Making  premise  and  conclusion  identical  would  seem  to  be  a 
pretty  strong  case  of  (alleged)  dual  identity. 

"  Identity-in-difference,"  a  phrase  much  in  vogue  of  late,  is  a 
close  rival  to  that  of  Leibnitz  in  fostering  bad  interpretations  by 
its  ambiguity.  But  unlike  A  is  A ,  and  identity  of  indiscernibles, 

1 F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  167. 
2  The  Problem  of  Logic,  pp.  95-96. 
» Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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it  is  a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause  of  dual  identity.  The 
'difference'  in  it  is  largely  external  diversity,  the  difference  of 
two  things,  a  sort  of  difference  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  real 
identity,  though  quite  real  and  vital  in  itself.  I  am  not  running 
a  tilt  at  Difference  in  general  as  emphasized  by  a  capital  letter. 
It  is  a  close  second  to  Identity  in  fundamental  importance. 
Identity  stands  out  sharply  defined  against  the  background  of 
difference.  Things  are  self-identical  because  they  differ  from 
other  things.  And  this  external  difference  is  not  the  only  kind ; 
there  is  another,  and  this  is  one  which  identity  does  not  exclude, 
viz.,  internal  diversity.  Any  whole,  however  complex  it  may  be, 
however  numerous  and  diverse  its  parts,  may  exhibit  persisting 
sameness  as  a  whole.  It  need  not  be  all  one  part,  and  the  parts 
are  not  identical,  each  to  each.  A  face  need  not  be  all  nose  in 
order  to  be  the  same  face,  and  the  mouth  is  not  the  eye.  Each 
part  has  its  own  problem  of  identity.  How  far  the  whole  may 
be  still  the  same  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  changes,  is  the 
same  problem  as  that  of  temporal  diversity,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered next.  Internal  diversity,  co-existing  with  persisting 
sameness  as  a  whole,  is  one  legitimate  case  of  identity-in-differ- 
ence.  Again,  identity  does  not  exclude  temporal  changes  if  these 
are  restricted  within  reasonable  limits.  What  these  limits  shall 
be  depends  on  the  purpose  in  view.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  man's  legal  obligations  he  is  the  same  man  under  all  sorts  of 
changes  except  insanity.  For  the  purpose  of  intimate  and  con- 
genial intercourse  he  is  no  longer  the  same  if  he  turns  sour  and 
irritable.  Changes  which  are  irrelevant  to  one  purpose  may  be 
relevant  and  destructive  to  another  purpose.  Identity  in  rela- 
tion to  temporal  changes  and  changing  parts  in  a  complex  whole, 
must  be  construed  in  a  practical  way  with  reference  to  actual 
concrete  cases.  Any  rigid  formal  definition  claiming  validity 
for  all  cases  through  all  time,  will  not  stand  examination. 

Identity  persisting  in  spite  of  irrelevant  temporal  changes  is  a 
second  example  of  identity-in-difference.  It  is  claimed  that  still 
another  is  found  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  in 
significant  assertions.  The  question  whether  this  claim  is  valid 
or  not  is  so  important,  and  involves  so  many  preliminary  ques- 
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tions,  that  I  must  reserve  it  for  fuller  treatment  in  the  sequel. 
Whether  there  are  still  other  real  cases  of  identity-in-difference 
I  leave  to  the  sponsors  of  that  phrase  to  tell  us.  It  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  rescue  their  favorite  formula  from  vicious  interpre- 
tations by  pinning  it  down  to  some  definite  content.  Difference 
is  vague,  its  realm  wide  and  undefined;  men  differ  from  angels, 
and  devils  differ  from  angels.  Unless  its  meaning  is  made 
specific,  identity-in-difference  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  welcome 
and  permanent  contribution  to  logical  nomenclature.  As  it 
stands  now  it  is  little  more  than  a  loud  protest  against  tautology, 
identity  without  difference.  True  conceptions  of  static  identity, 
especially  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  principle  of  predication  and 
that  A  is  A  is  merely  its  empty  simulacrum,  render  this  protest 
superfluous. 

From  the  conception  of  identity  as  the  relation  of  two  things 
recent  authors  have  gone  onward  (and  downward)  to  various 
loose  meanings,  merging  identity  in  similarity,  resemblance,  and 
likeness,  or  confusing  it  with  unity,  coherence  and  consistency. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  worse,  downright  degradation  of  a 
leading  technical  term  to  a  low  colloquial  level,  or  confusing  it 
with  other  fundamentally  important  conceptions.  The  following 
passage  is  an  example  of  the  latter  fault: 

"The  first  and  simplest  formulation  of  the  principle  of  logical 
identity  is  the  statement  that  the  conceptual  system  in  which  all 
the  implications  of  a  concept  are  made  systematically  explicit  is 
a  single,  identical  unity."1 

According  to  this,  identity  is  the  unity  of  a  conceptual  system. 
This  confusion  of  identity  with  unity  is  a  common  error  in  current 
logical  discussion.  But  is  it  an  error?  The  familiar  phrase 
'  one  and  the  same '  indicates  an  extremely  close  relation  of  oneness 
and  self-sameness.  But  it  also  indicates  a  difference.  Does  the 
last  word  add  to  the  meaning  or  not?  If  not  then  we  may  as 
well  stop  at  'one,'  or  say  'one  and  one'  instead  of  'one  and  the 
same.'  Oneness  and  sameness  are  indeed  inseparable  as  facts, 
but  not  as  meanings.  Oneness  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
identity.  Defining  identity  as  unity  fails  to  bring  out  its  central 

1  Boyce  Gibson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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significance,  i.  e.,  persisting  sameness.  Taking  the  last  quota- 
tion in  connection  with  a  previous  one  from  the  same  author,  it 
seems  that  he  considers  the  parts  of  a  complex  whole  identical 
each  to  each.  "This  systematic  intimacy  between  them  con- 
stitutes their  logical  identity."  But  that  inner  harmony  and 
coherence  which  makes  the  whole  system  one  is  consistency, 
not  identity.  Unity,  internal  harmony,  coherence,  consistency, 
are  all  important  conceptions,  but  identity  is  not  the  same  as 
any  one  of  them,  nor  is  it  constituted  by  them  all  together.  The 
fact  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  them  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
maintaining  clear  distinctions.  Loose  meanings  of  identity  and 
identical  may  be  tolerated  in  familiar  discourse  but  not  in  logic. 
No  scheme  of  partial  identity,  or  of  dual  identity,  has  the  requisite 
firmness  or  stability  or  precision  to  serve  as  the  foundation-stuff 
for  a  system  of  logic. 

The  second  line  of  attack  on  identity  is  the  attempt  wholly  to 
set  it  aside  in  favor  of  the  "Law  of  Significant  Assertion,"  which 
is  thus  formulated :  "Any  Subject  of  Predication  is  an  identity  of 
denotation  in  diversity  of  intension."1  On  the  same  page  Miss 
Jones  makes  the  more  sweeping  assertion,  "Everything  is  an 
identity  of  extension  in  diversity  of  intension."  As  an  abstract 
proposition  this  looks  innocent  enough,  but  its  personal  applica- 
tion is  a  bit  startling.  You  and  I  are  included  in  everything,  and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  whether  that  formula  means  that  each  of 
us  is  a  sort  of  Jekyll-Hyde  combination,  numerically  the  same 
person  but  qualitatively  somebody  else.  One  naturally  shrinks 
from  being  split  up  into  'sameness'  and  'difference';  it  suggests 
too  vividly  the  victim  of  vivisection  squirming  under  the  knife. 
But  of  course  one  must  not  set  up  his  personal  feelings  to  obstruct 
the  conquering  march  of  a  great  logical  principle. 

Thirdly  there  is  the  doctrine  that  identity  is  pure  fiction,  one 
of  the  childish  make-believes  in  the  interesting  game*  of  formal 
logic,  but  without  any  real  counterpart  in  nature.  Since  Darwin 
the  ominous  fact  of  Change  must  be  reckoned  with.  Variations 
in  biologic  species  give  a  broad  hint  of  general  instability.  The 

1  A  New  Law  of  Thought,  by  E.  E.  Constance  Jones,  p.  18. 
*  "  The  study  of  Formal  Logic  makes  a  highly  intellectual  game."     Schiller, 
Formal  Logic,  p.  388. 
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old  comfortable  solid  universe  of  immutable  identities  becomes 
fluid.  Eternal  fixedness  melts  away  in  eternal  flux. 

I  mention  this  third  doctrine  at  this  point  for  the  sake  of  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  situation,  but  I  shall  reserve 
it  for  separate  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Utter  denial 
of  identity  is  so  radical,  so  startling,  so  much  like  some  mighty 
convulsion,  an  earthquake  or  a  stroke  of  lightning  for  instance, 
that  we  must  beg  for  a  little  breathing  space  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  it.  It  really  begins  to  look  risky  for  identity,  beset  behind 
and  before  and  on  both  flanks  at  once.  The  new  cult  degrades 
its  meaning  and  makes  a  flank  attack  under  cover  of  a  futile 
formula.  The  New  Law  elbows  it  aside  and  puts  it  out  of 
countenance.  Evolution  threatens  to  undermine  its  very  exist- 
ence. In  spite  of  all  this,  I  shall  venture  a  little  longer  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  identity. 

The  second  line  of  attack  is  closely  allied  to  the  first.  Both 
involve  the  paradox  of  partial  identity,  that  things  are  identical 
yet  not  identical,  one  yet  not  one.  Both  treat  identity  solely 
as  a  principle  of  predication,  and  consequently  as  a  relation 
between  two  things.  Both  reject  with  contempt  the  formula  A 
is  A .  Both  use  the  formula  identity-in-difference,  or  its  eq  uiva- 
lent  identity-in-diversity.  The  second  is  merely  an  outgrowth 
from  the  first,  differing  from  it  in  specifying  'difference'  to  be 
"diversity  of  intension,"  in  developing  a  formal  doctrine  of 
significant  assertion,  and  in  attempting  to  recast  the  laws  of 
thought  with  the  New  Law  in  the  place  of  honor. 

Some  discussion  of  these  points  of  agreement  and  difference 
is  desirable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  ambitious  claims 
of  the  New  Law,  but  a  necessary  preliminary  to  this  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  actual  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  The 
passages  already  quoted  assert  or  imply  that  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  one,  and  that  means  that  they  are  identical  (yet  not 
identical)  for  these  authors  treat  oneness  and  identity  as  synony- 
mous. Professor  Jones  thinks  that  all  propositions  have  "a 
core  of  identity,"1  and  undoubtedly  he  has  good  reason  for  this 
belief.  It  coincides,  I  think,  with  the  general  consensus  of 

1  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive,  by  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  p.  10. 
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opinion  among  logicians.  To  discover  and  define  this  core  of 
identity  will  be  a  long  step  towards  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

In  definitions  and  in  propositions  containing  singular  terms 
only,  the  identity  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  definition  of  energy 
as  capacity  for  work,  or  in  'Henry  is  my  second  son,'  subject 
and  predicate  are  completely  identical.  All  such  assertions  were 
well  named  by  the  old  logicians  "identical  propositions."  In 
'  Lions  are  quadrupeds '  the  case  is  not  so  clear,  at  any  rate  not  so 
simple.  That  'some  quadrupeds'  are  identical  with  lions  and 
some  are  not  is  indeed  perfectly  clear,  and  the  first  clause  points 
to  the  core  of  identity.  But  the  parts  of  the  predicate  thus 
distinguished  cannot  be  used  in  separate  assertions,  at  least 
not  with  felicitous  results.  'Lions  are  some  quadrupeds'  is 
bad  English  (pace  Hamilton),  and  'Lions  are  not  some  quadru- 
peds' is  not  only  bad  English,  but  it  is  not  at  all  what  we  mean 
by  'Lions  are  quadrupeds.'  In  the  first  form  part  of  the  mean- 
ing is  lost ;  in  the  second  there  is  not  only  loss  but  falsification  of 
meaning.  Besides  this  objection  the  analysis  is  indefinite  and 
obscure.  Some  is  a  word  of  evil  omen.  Clear  and  precise 
knowledge  is  the  logical  ideal,  and  'some,'  so  far  from  contributing 
to  that  ideal,  is  merely  a  cover  of  ignorance. 

Jevons  has  made  a  commendable  attempt  to  meet  this  second 
objection.  His  symbolic  notation  for  A  propositions  is  A  =  AB.1 
This  means  that  so  much  of  the  predicate  as  bears  the  marks  of 
the  subject  is  identical  with  the  subject.  Lions  are  leonine 
quadrupeds.  This  removes  the  indefiniteness  and  brings  out 
sharply  the  core  of  identity.  We  now  have  genuine  reciprocals  ;2 
lions  are  leonine  quadrupeds  and  leonine  quadrupeds  are  lions. 
But  now  the  very  completeness  of  the  identity  suggests  a  new 
objection.  'Lions  are  leonine  quadrupeds'  looks  suspiciously 
like  our  old  bete  noir,  A  is  A.  But  in  spite  of  this  resemblance 
it  is  not  tautological.  If  it  is,  so  is  '  Men  are  rational  animals,'  so 
is,  in  fact,  every  definition  per  genus  et  differentiam.  The  saving 

1  Principles  of  Science,  p.  49. 

*  Reciprocals  is  a  convenient  and  appropriate  name  for  the  identical  elements  of 
a  proposition — -convenient  because  it  saves  the  trouble  and  avoids  the  monotony  of 
repeating  the  clause  '  those  elements  of  a  proposition  which  are  identical,'  and 
appropriate  because  these  elements  are  interchangeable,  either  of  them  serving 
as  the  subject. 
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clause  which  redeems  it  from  tautology  (and  likewise  saves  from 
tautology  the  old  group  of  identical  propositions)  is  the  explicit 
assertion  in  the  predicate  of  an  attribute  which  is  implicit  in  the 
subject.  Lions  are  undoubtedly  four-footed ;  that  attribute  is  an 
item  in  the  logical  connotation  of  the  subject,  besides  being 
evident  to  all  eyes,  be  the  observer  a  logician  or  not;  but  it 
comes  out  explicitly  only  when  we  reach  the  predicate.  Its 
presence  in  the  subject,  though  merely  implicit,  makes  the  re- 
ciprocals completely  identical  (the  real  identity  of  real  lions  with 
real  leonine  quadrupeds,  not  verbal  identity  or  difference  in 
their  duplex  names);  and  the  distinction  between  an  implicit 
attribute  and  its  explicit  assertion  makes  the  proposition  signifi- 
cant. Some  have  doubted  whether  subject  and  predicate  could 
be  completely  identical  without  tautology ;  the  above  distinction 
is  the  solution  of  that  puzzle. 

But  not  all  propositions  have  this  complete  identity  of  S  with 
the  whole  of  P.  We  are  not  yet  done  with  Jevons's  formula 
A  —  AB;  criticism  must  mingle  with  appreciation.  This  for- 
mula leaves  part  of  the  predicate  wholly  out  of  the  account. 
Cows  and  sheep  are  also  quadrupeds,  but  they  are  not  included 
in  A  =  AB.1  What  is  the  status  of  the  part  of  P  thus  ignored? 
To  save  onerous  descriptions  and  repetitions,  let  us  call  it  X\ 
also  let  V  represent  the  part  identical  with  S.  V  and  X  make 
up  the  whole  of  P.  5  and  V  are  reciprocals,  completely  identical. 
It  remains  to  find  the  exact  relation  of  S  to  X.  We  may  truly 
say  that  5  is  not  X,  lions  are  not  tigers,  but,  as  stated  above, 
that  is  not  the  real  meaning.  Difference  is  there  as  a  fact,  but 
to  assert  it  is  no  part  of  our  intention.  Moreover  this  fact  of 
difference  by  no  means  exhausts  the  relations  of  5  and  X.  There 
is  likeness  as  well  as  difference,  many  points  of  likeness  in  fact, 
but  one  of  them  directly  implied,  viz.,  the  kinship  constituted 
by  common  possession  of  the  attribute  'quadrupedal.'  The 
likeness  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  the  difference  is  a  fact,  yet  like 
the  difference,  it  is  not  the  direct  purpose  of  our  assertion. 

We  find  that  one  part  of  P  is  completely  identical  with  S,  and 

1  "  The  view  of  the  equational  logic  that  Judgment  affirms  the  entire  identity  of 
subject  and  predicate  refutes  itself."  Creighton,  Introductory  Logic,  p.  293. 
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another  part  like  5  in  possessing  a  common  attribute,  but  unlike 
S  in  some  other  points;  and  that  all  three  of  these  relations  of 
S  to  P  are  simply  co-existing  facts  in  significant  predication  with- 
out being  either  collectively  or  severally  the  direct  aim  of  the 
assertion.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  speaker?  It  seems 
to  be  primarily  to  assert  of  the  subject  one  of  its  actual  attributes.1 
This  intention  finds  verbal  expression  now  in  an  adjective  now  in 
a  substantive,  according  as  the  resources  of  language  best  realize 
the  purpose  in  view.  'Men  are  animals'  asserts  the  attribute 
animality,  just  as  'Men  are  rational'  asserts  rationality.  In 
both  propositions  there  is  indeed  a  wealth  of  meaning  over  and 
above  the  mere  assertion  of  an  attribute.  Complete  identity 
(but  not  of  the  whole  of  P  with  5),  likeness  and  unlikeness,  are  all 
there,  and  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  significant 
predication.  The  unlikeness  of  S  and  X  also  reinforces  and 
cooperates  with  the  distinction  of  implicit  and  explicit  attributes 
to  make  the  assertion  significant.  But  the  latter  distinction 
must  be  allowed  to  carry  off  the  palm  as  the  paramount  element 
of  significant  meaning,  because  by  it  alone  the  old  identical 
propositions  are  saved  from  tautology.  In  '  Berlin  is  the  German 
capital '  the  attribute  of  political  dominance  implicit  in  the  subject 
but  explicitly  asserted  in  the  predicate,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
significant  meaning,  though  the  part  X  with  its  unlikeness  has 
vanished.  The  subject  is  here  completely  identical  with  the 
whole  predicate. 

By  means  of  this  analysis  of  the  significant  predicate  we  are 
now  able  to  test  the  claims  of  the  New  Law.  "  Every  subject  of 
predication  is  an  identity  of  denotation  in  diversity  of  intension," 
sounds  a  very  different  note  from  complete  identity  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative.  Which  is  right?  The  question  at  issue 
is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  words.  Let  us  look  at  the  real  objects 
and  avoid  verbal  quibbles.  Is  identity  complete  or  partial? 
Is  it  denotative  only,  or  both  denotative  and  intensive? 

But  if  we  agree  to  fix  our  minds  on  real  objects,  the  question 

1  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  purpose  is  exhaustive  or  isolated.  Every  judgment 
has  its  place  in  the  whole  system  of  experience,  though  it  takes  the  pith  of  its  mean- 
ing from  the  immediate  context  and  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  (Cf.  Creighton, 
he.  cit.,  p.  286.) 
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What  objects?  immediately  confronts  us.  Shall  it  be  those 
included  under  V  or  under  X?  Let  us  try  both,  beginning  with 
X.  Do  cows  and  cats  in  relation  to  lions  furnish  a  case  of 
identity  of  denotation  in  diversity  of  intension?  The  diversity 
is  conspicuous  enough,  but  where  is  the  identity?  It  fails 
utterly — unless  we  are  content  with  partial  identity,  content  to 
say  that  cows  are  identical  with  lions  in  virtue  of  having  four 
legs.  But  once  give  rein  to  that  sort  of  looseness  we  shall  never 
know  where  to  stop;  saint  and  sinner  will  be  identical,  for  both 
are  bipeds. 

The  relation  of  S  to  X  is  not  identity  in  any  legitimate  sense. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  the  relation  of  5  to  V.  Here  identity  is  at 
home,  and  this  is  the  place  to  which  one  naturally  turns  to  find 
out  its  real  character.  Is  the  identity  of  lions  with  leonine 
quadrupeds  complete  or  partial?  Is  London  qualitatively  di- 
verse from  the  English  metropolis?  Common  sense  would  make 
short  work  of  these  questions;  of  course  if  objects  are  the  same 
they  have  the  same  qualities.  Extension  and  intension  go 
together.  Inference  is  valid  only  on  condition  of  complete 
sameness  both  denotative  and  intensive.  A  middle  term  identical 
with  itself  in  one  respect  and  diverse  from  itself  in  another  respect 
is  inadmissible.  Nay  more,  it  is  inconceivable.  Frankly  it  is 
nonsense.  Taking  our  lions  one  by  one,  Leo  the  First  has  no 
more  and  no  less  qualities  whether  we  call  him  by  his  5  name 
'lion'  or  his  P  name  'leonine  quadruped.'1  The  same  is  true 
of  any  other  lion,  and  what  is  true  of  each  is  true  of  all.  The 
oneness  of  intension  is  just  as  clear  as  that  of  extension.  The 

1  Mr.  Bradley  alludes  to  this  notion  of  "christening  with  two  names"  only  to 
reject  it  with  withering  scorn.  (Principles  of  Logic,  pp.  164-165.)  His  sarcastic 
comments  amount  substantially  to  saying  that  speaking  of  names  makes  the 
speaker  a  nominalist.  S  names  and  P  names  designating  the  same  thing,  such  as 
'London,'  'the  metropolis,'  are  simply  facts,  items  in  our  verbal  stock  in  trade. 
The  whole  point  lies  in  how  we  use  them,  and  what  we  think  they  accomplish.  I 
think  the  P  name  '  quadrupeds'  serves  to  assert  of  lions  the  attribute  '  quadrupedal.' 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Bradley  agrees  to  this.  But  I  find  it  necessary  to  mention  P 
names  and  S  names  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  the  claim  that  their  verbal  dif- 
ference furnishes  any  rational  ground  for  ascribing  diverse  qualities  to  real  objects. 
If  that  makes  me  a  nominalist,  a  traitor  to  reality,  I  must  e'en  bend  my  neck  to 
cruel  fate.  But  before  the  axe  falls  may  I  be  permitted  humbly  to  plead  that  I  have 
several  times  in  my  life  mentioned  the  word  real  and  therefore  I  am  a  realist? 
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self-sameness  of  each  object  under  different  names  in  significant 
assertions  is  just  as  complete  and  real  as  the  persisting  sameness 
of  any  single  isolated  object. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  objects,  either  those 
included  under  X  or  under  V,  the  New  Law  finds  no  support; 
there  is  either  no  identity  or  else  no  diversity.  But  we  have  said 
nothing  about  the  words  of  predication.  There  is  sound  reason 
for  seeking  real  identity  of  objects  because  identity  is  profoundly 
concerned  with  reality,  while  verbal  relations  are  artificial  and 
superficial.  But  in  a  criticism  of  the  New  Law  it  would  be 
unfair  wholly  to  ignore  the  words.  It  is  in  them  that  we  shall 
find  the  actual  basis  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  New  Law.  It  means 
verbal  identity,  not  real  identity  of  concrete  objects.  The  word 
London  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  word  metropolis,  yet  di- 
verse from  it,  while  the  single  object  designated  by  them  is  com- 
pletely self-identical.  Of  course  we  cannot  say  that  London  and 
metropolis  are  the  same  word,  though  they  are  claimed  to  be 
identical  words.  But  the  New  Law  does  not  stagger  at  this. 
It  unblushingly  divorces  identity  from  self -sameness.  It  bases 
the  identity  on  a  single  point  of  likeness,  i.  e.,  denotation.  This 
is  an  exaggerated  form  of  dual  and  partial  identity,  a  gross  col- 
loquial abuse  of  a  technical  term.  The  words  are  not  identical 
in  any  proper  sense,  and  we  cannot  combine  the  real  identity 
of  the  objects  with  the  verbal  diversity  of  dictionary  meaning  in 
the  words,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  the  formula  'identity  of 
extension  in  diversity  of  intension.'  That  would  be  the  fallacy 
of  shifting  ground.  We  must  get  our  identity  and  diversity 
both  from  one  source,  and  that  turns  out  to  be  impossible;  the 
objects  have  no  diversity  if  we  compare  S  and  F,  no  identity  if 
we  compare  5  and  X,  and  the  words  have  no  legitimate  identity. 
Neither  have  they  real  oneness,  for  partial  oneness  (denotative 
only)  is  no  less  absurd  than  partial  identity. 

In  speaking  of  difference  of  dictionary  meaning  in  the  words  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  no  logical  difference.  The 
dictionary  difference  is  the  verbal  counterpart  of  that  important 
distinction  previously  mentioned  between  implicit  and  explicit 
attributes.  There  are  still  other  verbal  differences,  but  what- 
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ever  they  may  be  they  will  not  help  the  New  Law.  What  it 
needs  is  more  identity,  not  more  difference. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  significant  predicate  adds  some- 
thing to  the  subject,  and  this  is  true  in  one  sense;  it  makes  an 
explicit  assertion  of  an  attribute.  This  is  the  real  effective 
'difference'  which  saves  the  statement  from  tautology.  But  this 
truth  becomes  a  mischievous  fiction  when  it  is  construed  as  an 
addition  to  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  verbal  subject. 
The  real  subject  gains  nothing  and  loses  nothing  by  what  we 
say  about  it.  Lion  cubs  need  not  wait  for  their  legs  till  we  say 
'Lions  are  quadrupeds.'  That  sort  of  creative  function  is  not 
in  our  line.  Yet  this  fiction  is  the  mainstay  of  the  doctrine  of 
qualitative  diversity.  There  is  difference  in  the  words  only 
unless  we  bring  in  the  part  X,  and  in  that  case  the  identity 
vanishes.  If  the  attribute  explicitly  asserted  were  not  already 
in  the  subject  instead  of  being  'added'  by  us,  on  what  ground 
could  we  make  the  assertion?  We  begin  '5  is.'  Is  what? 
Assuredly  we  are  not  going  to  insert  after  'is'  an  attribute  not 
belonging  to  S.  It  is  true  we  may  do  it,  but  the  result  will  be 
something  of  this  sort:  Snow  is  black.  Instead  of  making  some 
addition  to  the  real  subject,  the  significant  predicate  merely 
explicates  its  nature,  tells  what  it  really  is. 

The  three  elements  in  the  relation  of  S  to  P,  viz.,  identity  of  S 
with  V,  likeness  to  X  in  one  point  and  unlikeness  in  other  points, 
are  all  on  the  same  level  in  the  negative  specification  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  assert  any  of  them.  But  in  positive  qualities 
they  are  far  from  holding  the  same  rank.  Identity  of  S  and  V 
is  the  basis  of  the  assertion,  while  the  duplex  relation  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  of  5  and  X  is  merely  implied.  The  identity  is 
essential  while  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  incidental.  We 
have  no  thought  of  mice  and  weasels  when  we  say  'Lions  are 
quadrupeds.'  They  slip  in  by  the  side  door  of  implication  as  a 
sort  of  "poor  relations"  to  the  royal  Leo.  Jevons  was  wrong  in 
ignoring  them,  for  even  a  poor  relation  is  a  real  relation.  But  his 
formula  does  after  all  cover  the  essential  point  in  significant 
predication.  The  identity  of  5  and  V  is  the  main  thing. 

But  what  sort  of  identity  is  it?     Not  simply  static  identity,  not 
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merely  persisting  sameness  of  one  isolated  thing.  Clearly  it  is 
not  that  whatever  else  it  may  be.  It  is  the  persisting  sameness 
of  things  in  active  commerce  with  their  environment  in  distinction 
from  the  static  identity  of  each  thing.  It  is  the  dynamic  phase  of 
identity,  that  phase  which  is  a  principle  of  predication,  while 
static  identity  is  the  principle  of  stable  values  but  not  of  predica- 
tion. These  are  not  two  distinct  principles,  but  two  distinct 
phases  of  the  same  principle.  Both  phases  are  complete,  i.  e., 
the  self-sameness  is  both  denotative  and  intensive. 

In  what  sense  is  dynamic  identity  a  principle  of  predication? 
The  complete  identity  of  the  subject  with  so  much  of  the  predicate 
as  bears  the  marks  of  the  subject  is  the  rational  ground  of  the 
assertion,  though  not  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  speaker. 
Every  quality  truly  affirmed  of  a  subject  is  already  in  that  sub- 
ject, and  because  it  is  there  we  perceive  it  and  state  what  we  see, 
When  we  do  this  on  the  ample  warrant  of  common  sense  and 
sound  psychology,  we  have  a  proposition  of  the  form  S  is  P,  about 
which  there  has  been  such  a  pother.  "There  is  no  passage  from 
A  is  A  to  A  isB."1  Very  well;  we  don't  need  it.  We  get  sig- 
nificant predication  direct  from  dynamic  identity,  the  initial 
formula  which  is  S  is  P,  not  S  is  S.  Dr.  Bosanquet  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  preference  for  A  is  B  rather  than  A  is  A  as  the  formula 
of  identity,2  though  he  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 
In  significant  predication  the  complete  identity  of  the  subject  with 
that  part  of  the  predicate  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  subject 
is  simply  a  fact  which  no  closet  theory  of  predication  can  subvert. 
That  this  latent  fact  is  distinct  from  the  primary  purpose  to 
assert  an  attribute,  does  not  minimize  its  importance  as  the  real 
ground  of  the  assertion. 

At  this  point  we  may  recall  our  previous  statement  that  the 
form,  A  is  A ,  has  not  been  the  only  cause  of  treating  identity  solely 
as  a  predication  principle.  Hitherto  the  distinction  between  the 
two  phases  of  identity,  the  static  and  the  dynamic,  has  not  been 
clearly  recognized.  At  the  same  time  there  has  existed  a  vague 
feeling  that  identity  has  something  to  do  with  predication,  as  it 

1  A  New  Law  of  Thought,  p.  4. 
*  Mind,  1888,  p.  357. 
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actually  has  in  its  dynamic  phase.  Being  considered  a  solidarity 
and  also  concerned  with  predication,  identity  must  be  solely  a 
predication  principle.  Thus  the  failure  to  distinguish  its  two 
phases  is  as  much  to  blame  as  A  is  A,  perhaps  more.  But  both 
have  worked  together  to  breed  and  propagate  an  error  all  the 
more  insidious  because  it  is  a  half-truth.  From  treating  iden- 
tity solely  as  a  predication  principle  three  unfortunate  conse- 
quences have  followed.  Static  identity  when  caricatured  as  a 
principle  of  predication  can  never  be  anything  better  than  tau- 
tology, and  consequently  it  has  fallen  into  disgrace  and  well  nigh 
into  oblivion ;  dual  identity  became  all  the  fashion;  and  Iden- 
tity-in-Difference  with  all  its  vagueness  and  vicious  interpre- 
tations, was  begotten  from  dual  identity. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  first  and  second  of  these  errors 
and  touched  upon  the  third  in  criticizing  "diversity  of  intension" 
as  one  of  the  bad  interpretations  of  identity-in-difference.  It 
remains  to  redeem  my  promise  of  fuller  treatment  of  the  question 
whether  significant  predication  is  a  real  case  of  identity-in- 
difference, taking  that  formula  in  its  general  sense  without 
reference  to  its  specific  interpretation  in  the  New  Law.  Perhaps 
some  other  interpretation  will  fare  better.  Preliminary  matters, 
especially  the  analysis  of  the  significant  predicate,  being  now  out 
of  the  way,  we  can  quickly  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
issues  bearing  on  identity-in-difference. 

Boyce  Gibson  says  that  we  "specify  the  subject  by  predicating 
something  about  it  that  is  other  than  itself."1  This  otherness 
in  the  words  and  in  the  X  objects  is  so  excessive  as  to  expel 
identity,  while  in  the  V  objects  difference  is  excluded.  If  we 
attempt  to  cross  the  line,  taking  identity  from  V  and  diversity 
from  X,  we  shall  be  caught  in  the  fallacy  of  shifting  ground. 
There  remains  only  the  difference  of  implicit  and  explicit  at 
tributes.  This  does  not  exclude  identity,  but  the  other  kinds 
of  difference  between  5  and  P  do  exclude  it.  Identity  of  the 
subject  with  part  of  the  predicate,  and  sometimes  with  the  whole 
of  it,  co-exists  with  the  distinction  of  an  attribute  implicit  in  the 
one  and  explicit  in  the  other.  In  this  sense  significant  predi 

1  The  Problem  of  Logic,  p.  96. 
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tion  is  a  legitimate  example  of  identity-in-difference.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  interpretation,  this  new  instance  of 
identity  consenting  to  dwell  with  difference,  agrees  with  those 
previously  mentioned  in  that  the  difference  is  internal.  Diversity 
of  parts  in  a  whole  is  internal;  temporal  diversity  is  internal; 
and  the  attribute  explicitly  affirmed  of  a  subject  is  part  of  itself. 
In  view  of  this  fact  Gibson's  expression  "other  than  itself"  is 
not  strictly  correct. 

It  may  be  that  my  attempt  to  make  the  meaning  of  identity- 
in-difference  specific  is  not  doing  it  any  real  service;  its  very 
vagueness  may  be  its  best  hold,  as  suggested  by  Bertrand  Russell.1 
Before  dismissing  it  I  may  as  well  add  this:  Is  identity-in- 
difference felicitous  in  form?  and  is  it  necessary  always  to  use  it 
in  speaking  of  identity?  Boyce  Gibson  first  uses  the  form 
"Identity  in  relation  to  Differences"2  which  is  much  more  accu- 
rate and  appropriate  than  Identity-in-Difference,  but  he  imme- 
diately surrenders  to  the  prevailing  mode.  There  is  a  close 
relation,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  is  in  the  other  any  more 
than  one  cousin  is  in  another.  But  supposing  its  sponsors  agree 
on  the  most  appropriate  form,  when  shall  we  use  it?  Always, 
say  some  of  them — at  least  their  practice  indicates  that  they 
have  taken  that  for  their  own  rule.  They  may  speak  of  "mere 
identity"3  in  a  disparaging  tone,  but  the  real  thing  for  them  is 
invariably  identity-in-difference.  Now  we  have  seen  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  phrase;  also  we  have  scriptural 
authority  for  human  sinfulness.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  always  say  sinful  man  in  speaking  of  the  human  race, 
or  identity-in-difference,  in  speaking  of  identity.  The  need  of 
distinctive  names  for  the  two  phases  of  identity  is  better  met  by 
the  adjuncts  static  and  dynamic  than  by  'mere  identity'  and 
identity-in-difference. 

The  New  Law  aspires  to  oust  the  Old  Law  from  the  place  of 

1  "  Identity-in-difference  disappears:  there  is  identity  and  there  is  difference, 
and  complexes  may  have  some  elements  identical  and  some  different,  but  we  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  say  of  any  pair  of  objects  that  may  be  mentioned  that  they  are 
both  identical  and  different — 'in  a  sense,' this  'sense'  being  something  which  it  is 
vitally  necessary  to  leave  undefined."  (Proc.  Arist.  Soc'y,  1907,  p.  44.) 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

*  "  Mere  identity  is  our  undoing."     E.  E.  Constance  Jones  in  Mind,  1911,  p.  52. 
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honor,  or  more  exactly  the  Old  is  assumed  to  be  already  ousted — 
even  dead  and  done  with  except  to  settle  the  succession.  The 
other  laws  of  thought,  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  are 
deftly  ruled  out  by  a  curious  bit  of  ratiocination.  They  are 
assumed  to  be  "laws  of  the  relations  of  assertions,"1  hence 
assertions  are  prior  to  them  and  the  crown  must  go  to  the  New 
Law.  But  identity  as  a  principle  of  stable  values  has  priority 
over  everything  else.  Instead  of  being  dead  it  is  very  much 
alive;  the  royal  crown  is  not  going  a-begging.  Moreover  Con- 
tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  are  merely  different  faces  of 
identity,  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  it.  They  too  are  prior 
to  propositions.  All  three  are  deep-bedded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  quite  independent  of  our  assertions.  Instead  of  the 
Law  of  Significant  Assertion  being  the  starting  point,  the  fons 
et  origo  of  other  laws  of  thought,  it  is  itself  derived  from  dynamic 
identity. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  logic  to  have  what  Miss 
Jones  says  it  lacks,  and  what  she  proposes  to  supply,  "A  First 
Law  which  could  furnish  a  legitimate  and  logical  starting  point 
and  be  capable  of  development  and  general  application;"  but 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  still  have  to  get  on  as  best  we  can  with 
static  identity,  now  happily  re-inforced  by  recognition  of  its 
active  and  fruitful  phase,  dynamic  identity.  If  we  could  simply 
ignore  that  third  view,  ignore  Evolution  and  all  its  works,  ignore 
the  Heraclitic  flux  and  all  it  implies,  then  we  might  rest  calmly 
in  the  belief  that  the  tough  Old  Law  will  vanquish  its  ambitious 
rival.  The  sober  second  thought  of  logicians  will  not  tolerate 
any  scheme  of  partial  identity,  any  kind  of  sameness  which  is 
not  the  same.  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  identity,  the  resulting  wreck  of  systems  will  fall  im- 
partially on  the  new  and  the  old. 

But  evolution  declines  positively  and  obtrusively  to  be  ignored. 
Logic  must  take  its  turn  with  all  other  provinces  of  human 

1  A  New  Law  of  Thought,  p.  n.  This  allotment  of  the  place  of  Contradiction 
and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation  to  propositions  has  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
sistency. In  her  Introduction  to  General  Logic,  p.  3,  Miss  Jones  defines  logic  as 
"The  Science  of  Propositions."  Verbal  propositions  are  for  her  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  logic.  Her  whole  doctrine  of  identity  is  based  on  verbal 
distinctions. 
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thought  in  re-acting  to  the  touch  of  that  impulse  which  dates 
from  Charles  Darwin.  If  logic  depends  on  identity,  and  if 
evolution  is  going  to  knock  out  the  underpinning  and  set  us  all 
adrift,  then  logic  is  in  a  bad  way.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
Heraclitic  flux?  Frankly  I  must  say  that  I  see  no  effective 
answer  to  it.  I  am  afraid  we  must  e'en  take  our  chances  on  the 
fathomless  flood  of  Change.  But  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
that  we  are  afloat  on  that  restless  heaving  sea  without  compass, 
chart  or  rudder.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that.  Some  stars 
are  visible.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  flux  itself  is  orderly, 
that  we  may  discover  and  chart  its  currents,  and  make  prosperous 
voyages  over  it. 

We  may  freely  admit  the  patent  fact  of  constant  and  universal 
changes  without  writing  it  in  capital  letters  and  making  a  fetish 
of  it.  One  may  pore  over  the  notion  of  the  eternal  flux  till  it 
becomes  an  obsession,  so  that  he  is  afraid  to  call  his  soul  his  own; 
it  may  have  turned  into  something  else  overnight.  Exaggerating 
change  out  of  all  proportion  and  setting  all  awry  its  just  perspec- 
tive is  as  bad  as  exaggerating  stability  till  it  merges  into  immuta- 
bility. The  actual  rate  of  change  is  not  that  of  the  "Lightning 
Express."  One  may  still  safely  say  'My  house  is  my  castle.' 
One  knows  that  a  cyclone  may  level  it,  a  flood  carry  it  away,  an 
earthquake  swallow  it  bodily.  Aside  from  possible  catastrophic 
changes  the  elements  are  actually  busy  eating  it  up.  Left  to 
itself  it  would  vanish  like  forgotten  cities  of  antiquity.  But  for 
all  that  it  stands  there,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  long 
enough  for  him  to  be  born  in  it,  to  live  in  it,  to  assert  in  it  his 
rights  as  a  man,  and  finally  to  die  in  it  and  leave  it  to  his  children. 
The  pertinent  question  is  whether  identity,  stability  of  values, 
is  secure  enough  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Do  things  actually 
abide  steadfast  long  enough  to  say  5  is  P?  The  man  who  says 
1  My  house  is  my  castle '  has  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  I  do  not  see 
that  we  have  any  divine  call  to  disturb  his  naive  confidence  by 
insinuating  doubts  about  the  persisting  sameness  of  his  house. 

Dr.  Bosanquet  calls  identity  a  postulate  instead  of  a  law  of 
thought,1  and  Dr.  Schiller  shows  why  it  is  not  a  law.2  As  a 

»  Logic.  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VII. 
1  Formal  Logic,  Chap.  X. 
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postulate  it  rids  itself  of  that  formidable  aspect  of  eternal  fixed- 
ness which  has  been  the  bane  of  formal  logic,  making  it  frigid, 
repellant,  and  false  to  actual  conditions.  Regarding  identity  as 
a  postulate  we  simply  demand  that  degree  of  stability  which  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Change  may  supervene;  it  does 
actually  befall  even  in  the  brief  interval  of  passing  from  premise 
to  conclusion.  All  we  need,  however,  for  valid  reasoning  is  to 
feel  sure  that  such  change  is  irrelevant  to  our  purpose.  Some 
atoms  of  my  house  are  oxidized  and  blown  away  while  I  am 
saying  'My  house  is  my  castle,'  but  that  is  no  bar  to  asserting 
my  rights. 

Another  demand  prior  to  inference,  prior  even  to  judgment,  is 
that  values  shall  be  stable  enough  to  enable  us  to  know  things.  A 
world  of  lightning  changes  so  rapid  that  nothing  could  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same,  would  be  a  world  of  chance.  Not  only  reason- 
ing would  be  impossible  but  knowledge  would  be  impossible, 
thought  would  be  impossible. 

The  postulate  of  a  stability  sufficient  to  know  things,  to  make 
assertions  about  them,  to  combine  statements  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  actual  conditions  in  a 
changing  world.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  both 
epistemology  and  logic. 

L.  E.  HICKS. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ETHICAL  OBJECTIVITY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.1 

WHEN,  on  account  of  the  break-down  of  traditional  morality 
grounded  in  custom,  the  work  of  the  moral  philosopher 
begins,  he  must  in  some  way  establish  an  objective  basis  for  the 
ethical  principles  which  he  recognizes.  The  line  of  attack  that 
has  usually  first  suggested  itself  is  largely  psychological,  directed 
to  some  basic  impulse  or  active  faculty  supposed  to  exist  in  men 
and  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  an  objective  ethics, — the  desire 
for  pleasure  and  aversion  to  pain,  or  more  complex  faculties,  like 
the  reason,  spirit,  and  appetite  of  Plato,  and  the  longer  list  of 
Aristotle,  the  affections  of  Shaftesbury,  the  sympathy  of  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  the  springs  to  action  of  Martineau.  Such 
attempts,  however,  have  hitherto  failed  because  unable  to  isolate 
any  stable  element  in  the  human  affective  constitution,  which 
would  serve  as  a  datum  with  which  an  objective  ethics  might 
begin. 

With  no  stable  impulsive  factor  available,  the  foundations  for 
a  substantial  ethical  structure  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 
If  they  continued  to  look  for  a  psychological  principle,  moral 
philosophers  turned  either  to  the  reason  which  they  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  valuation  on  its  own  initiative,  somehow  '  measur- 
ing' pleasures  and  pains,  finding  a  'rational  mean,'  or  'laws  of 
Nature,'  or  a  categorical  imperative,  or  else  they  assumed  the 
existence  of  some  hybrid  mental  faculty,  partly  cognitive  and 
partly  affective,  like  the  'moral  sense'  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson,  and  the  'moral  instinct'  of  more  recent  times.  If 
such  devices  were  unconvincing,  it  was  always  possible  to  resort 
to  some  type  of  metaphysical  idealism  or  dogmatic  theology. 

In  our  own  time,  when  dogmatism  either  in  metaphysics  or 

1  In  addition  to  the  obligations  to  his  written  publications  herein  cited,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  William  McDougall,  of  Oxford  University,  for 
reading  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper,  and  making  numerous  suggestions  and 
corrections  in  personal  conversations. 
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theology  is  unacceptable,  and  principles  must  be  empirically 
established  if  they  are  to  be  accepted  at  all,  and  when  'moral 
intuitions,'  'imperatives'  and  'instincts'  have  been  found  to 
hold  by  no  means  universally,  and  to  be  readily  explainable  in 
terms  of  social  evolution  whenever  they  are  found,  the  outlook 
for  an  objective  ethics  at  first  seems  desperate  enough.  Our 
greatest  authority  on  moral  evolution1  emphatically  insists  that 
ethical  judgments  are  subjective,  and  a  renowned  sociologist2 
has  recently  found  social  evolution  on  its  moral  side  to  be  due 
to  customs,  or  mores,  that  best  develop  independent  of  ethics 
and  philosophy.  On  closer  reading,  however,  we  find  that 
Sumner  does  not  say  that  the  mores  are  subjective,  although  no 
objective  line  of  development  for  them  is  suggested  by  him.  His 
hostility  seems  primarily  to  have  been  aroused  by  ethical  dog- 
matists, and  rather  hastily  extended  without  warrant  to  all 
forms  of  systematic  ethics. 

And  when  we  read  Westermarck  a  little  more  closely,  we  find 
that  by  calling  moral  judgments  subjective  in  their  origin  he 
merely  means  to  oppose  his  view  to  rationalistic  writers  who  have 
sought  to  make  ethics  objective  by  reducing  moral  judgments  to 
convenient  rules  which  command  intellectual  assent.  Cudworth, 
Clark,  Price,  and  Reid  are  expressly  condemned,  while  utili- 
tarians like  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Sidgwick  are  also  in  error  in 
supposing  that  morality  can  be  reduced  to  intellectual  formula- 
tions. As  opposed  to  all  such  writers,  Westermarck  contends 
that  the  origin  of  moral  judgments  is  to  be  found  in  emotions; 
and  it  is  probably  merely  in  this  sense  that  he  means  to  call  them 
subjective.  While  he  does  not  analyze  the  emotions  to  ascertain 
whether  they  contain  a  stable  constituent  that  might  furnish 
the  foundation  for  an  objective  ethics,  nothing  that  he  says  is 
antagonistic  to  such  an  attempt;  and  indeed  many  of  his  state- 
ments may  be  taken  to  favor  it.  He  speaks  of  a  "similarity"  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  men,  and  "the  comparatively  uniform 
nature  of  the  moral  consciousness."3  "The  moral  rules  of  un- 
civilized races  in  a  very  large  measure  resemble  those  prevalent 

1  E.  F.  Westermarck,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas. 
» W.  G.  Sumner,  Folk  Ways. 
8  Op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  8,  9. 
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among  nations  of  culture."1  In  fact,  the  two  chief  points  of 
difference  between  uncivilized  and  civilized  races  indicate  a  line 
of  evolution  in  the  direction  of  (i)  a  widening  in  the  circle  to 
which  moral  obligations  apply,  coincident  with  the  expansion  of 
the  altruistic  sentiment,  and  (2)  the  increasing  influence  of 
intellectual  considerations,  effecting  a  "growing  discrimination 
with  reference  to  motives,  negligence  and  other  factors  in  con- 
duct which  are  carefully  considered  by  a  scrupulous  judge."2 
The  student  is  naturally  led  to  infer  that,  since  moral  concepts 
and  judgments  are  generalizations  of  emotional  tendencies,  there 
must  have  been  a  development  of  the  latter  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  former;  and,  in  fact,  such  an  evolution  is  indicated 
in  his  treatment  of  the  altruistic  sentiment.3 

So  far,  then,  from  really  being  in  opposition  to  an  ethics  that 
claims  as  large  a  degree  of  objectivity  as  can  be  found  in  the 
general  similarity  of  the  human  emotional  constitution,  it  may 
be  maintained  that  Westermarck's  great  work  has  done  much 
to  open  the  way  for  such  an  interpretation.4  In  contending  for 
ethical  objectivity,  I  am  therefore  unwilling  to  reckon  Wester- 
marck  as  an  opponent.  His  "subjectivity"  of  moral  judgments 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  objective  character  in 
the  sense  here  intended. 

This  sense  will  become  clearer  in  the  course  of  the  present 
paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  I  believe  that  Westermarck 
has  proved  that  moral  judgments  are  of  emotional  (or  better, 
of  instinctive)  origin.  But  this  does  not  prevent  their  possessing 
a  large  degree  of  empirical  stability  and  calculable  usefulness  in 
human  situations.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  pragmatist,  that  this  is 
the  only  sense  in  which  any  judgments  are  ever  objective.  How- 
ever, the  reader  need  not  be  a  pragmatist  in  order  to  agree  with 
the  principal  contentions  of  this  paper;  if  he  balks  at  my  use 
of  'objective,'  and  'objectivity,'  let  him  substitute  therefor 
'general  validity,'  or  'continued  trustworthiness,'  and  he  may 
still  find  himself  in  agreement  with  my  main  thesis. 

lop.  dt.,  ii,  p.  742. 

*  Ibid..  II,  p.  744. 

*  Ibid.,  chap,  xxxiv. 

4  Cf.  Carveth  Read,  Natural  and  Social  Morals,  pp.  129-133,  for  a  reaction  to 
Westermarck's  position  somewhat  similar  to  mine. 
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In  order  to  be  fully  compatible  with  an  ethics  in  this  sense 
objective,  Westermarck's  psychological  doctrine  requires  modi- 
fication merely  upon  three  points,  none  of  which  is  essential  to 
his  main  positions,  or  is  involved  in  the  rich  mass  of  empirical 
data  set  forth  by  him.  First,  the  hedonism  assumed  in  his 
account  must  be  eliminated.  When,  therefore,  Westermarck 
says  that  "resentment  may  be  defined  as  an  aggressive  attitude  of 
mind  toward  a  cause  of  pain,"1  while  "retributive  kindly  emotion 
is  a  friendly  attitude  of  mind  towards  a  cause  of  pleasure,"2  and 
that  all  moral  judgments  are  traceable  to  these  two  types  of 
emotion,  the  statements,  while  probably  true,  need  supplementa- 
tion. To  the  follower  of  Stout  and  McDougall  this  can  best 
be  done  by  the  further  statement  that  the  pain  felt  in  resentment 
is  due  to  the  blocking  or  thwarting  of  some  impulse  that  demands 
expression,  while  the  pleasure  is  due  to  the  free  expression  of  such 
an  impulse.3  In  the  second  place,  the  instinctive  nature  of  the 
emotions  requires  recognition.  Each  primary  emotion  is  in- 
stinctive, and  so  an  inheritance,  to  a  large  extent  unmodifiable, 
from  our  animal  ancestry.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  are 
prepared  to  see  that  our  moral  emotions  owe  their  derivation 
ultimately  to  an  objective  and  unchanging  basis  in  human 
nature.  Thirdly,  the  emotions  need  classification  with  reference 
to  the  instincts,  as  the  objective  element  in  them  is  not  clearly 
apparent  when  they  are  put  under  such  general  heads  as  "resent- 
ment," and  "retributive  kindly  emotion."  These  modifications 
are  quite  compatible  with  the  empirically  observed  facts  set 
forth  by  Westermarck;  and,  embodying,  as  they  do,  a  more 
minute  analysis  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  the  moral 
ideas,  they  facilitate  the  determination  of  an  objective  basis  for 
ethics. 

In  the  assertion  that  moral  concepts  and  emotions  owe  their 
origin  ultimately  to  instincts,  it  is  not  implied  that  morality  itself 
is  instinctive,  but  that  a  relatively  stable  and  unchanging  instinc- 

1  op.  dt.,  I,  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  p.  93. 

3  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology,  chap,  xii;  McDougall,  Social  Psychology,  fifth 
edition,  Appendix.  The  general  argument  of  this  paper  furnishes  additional 
ground  for  maintaining  this  position,  which  affords  an  objective  basis  for  ethical 
judgments. 
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tive  element  in  human  nature  is  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  morality.  Besides  this  stable  instinctive  factor,  modifiable 
instinctive  elements  as  well  as  habits,  sentiments,  reflective 
thinking,  and  the  tremendous  suggestive  force  of  custom  and 
tradition  unite  to  determine  values  for  each  of  us,  and  so  to  give 
us  our  moral  conceptions.  The  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  detach 
the  instinctive  factor,  and  to  distinguish  the  stable  element  within 
it  from  the  other  phases  of  mental  life  which  are  more  flexible 
and  hence  more  indeterminate. 

While  the  other  two  chief  accounts  of  moral  evolution  have 
recognized  the  significance  of  the  instincts  more  fully  than 
Westermarck,  they  have  not  discriminated  this  stable  element  in 
them.  Sutherland's1  account  too  vaguely  regards  morals  as 
instinctive,  and  while  it  doubtless  correctly  indicates  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  moral  evolution  in  its  descent  from  the  parental  in- 
stinct, it  indiscriminatingly  brings  all  moral  impulses  and  values 
under  the  "moral  instinct"  without  much  further  analysis. 

Professor  Hobhouse,  an  animal  psychologist  as  well  as  a 
sociologist  and  philosopher  of  distinction,  recognizes  that  human 
loves  and  hates,  joys  and  sorrows,  pride,  wrath,  gentleness, 
boldness  and  timidity  are  permanent  qualities  that  run  through 
humanity  and  vary  only  in  degree.  But  though  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  instincts,  they  have  become  so  highly  plastic  and 
modifiable  that  until  the  individual  has  had  experience  they 
are  "a  mere  blank  form  upon  which  nothing  is  yet  written."2 
Ethical  progress  is  to  be  found,  "not  in  the  development  of  new 
instincts  or  impulses  of  mankind  or  in  the  disappearance  of 
instincts  that  are  old  and  bad,  but  rather  in  the  rationalization 
of  the  moral  code,  which,  as  society  advances,  becomes  more 
clearly  thought  out  and  more  consistently  and  comprehensively 
applied."3  In  carrying  out  this  program  a  convincing  and  in- 
spiring account  of  ethical  evolution  is  furnished,  which  traces 
the  development  of  conceptions  as  embodied  in  custom  and  law, 
and  influenced  by  social  institutions  and  religious  thought, 
without  any  further  inquiry  concerning  the  relationship  between 

1  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct. 

2  Morals  in  Evolution,  I,  p.  12. 
•  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  33  f. 
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the  permanent  instinctive  sources  of  conduct  and  these  intelligent 
modifications.  Professor  Hobhouse,  however,  does  not  deny  the 
existence  and  importance  of  this  relationship,  nor  that  ethical 
evolution  has  been  largely  a  shaping  and  directing  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  instincts  are  called  forth  and  express  themselves. 
It  therefore  seems  possible  to  accept  his  account  in  the  main, 
as  well  as  Westermarck's  and  Sutherland's,  and  yet  believe  that 
the  psychological  basis  of  the  evolution  described  by  all  three 
lies  largely  in  the  social  control  and  direction  of  an  objective 
element  in  human  instincts  that  requires  an  identification  and 
analysis  which  none  of  them  has  furnished. 

Fortunately  the  tools  for  this  analysis  lie  conveniently  at  hand 
in  a  work  that  promises,  I  believe,  to  be  epoch  making  in  its 
significance  for  social  interpretation,  the  Social  Psychology  of 
Professor  William  McDougall. 

According  to  this  authority,  there  is  a  limited  number  of 
important  primary  instincts,  which  are  identified  by  careful 
objective  tests,  each  being  observable  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
possessing  a  distinct  pathological  history  in  human  beings, 
revealing  that  it  is  still  a  relatively  distinct  functional  unit. 
Each  instinct  possesses  afferent  and  motor  channels  in  the  nervous 
system  that  are  to  some  extent  modifiable,  while  its  central 
portions,  the  conative  element  and  the  emotion,  are  unchanging. 
Many  of  us  learn  not  to  feel  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  of  thunder 
storms,  and  so  to  suppress  certain  innate  afferent  channels, 
while  we  learn  to  be  alarmed  at  provocatives  that  imply  the 
opening  of  new  afferent  channels  of  the  instinct.  Likewise  innate 
motor  channels  may  be  suppressed  and  new  channels  opened. 
Instead  of  expressing  our  anger  by  striking  out  with  our  fists, 
we  may  reach  back  for  a  revolver;  or  if  sufficiently  civilized,  have 
recourse  to  a  lawsuit.  But  the  central  portion  of  the  instinct, 
which  on  the  psychical  side  includes  the  emotion  of  fear  or  anger, 
remains  essentially  unchanged  throughout  our  lives.  Fear  and 
anger  remain  the  same  unique  mental  experiences.  Complex  emo- 
tions are  due  to  the  union  of  two  or  more  simple  emotions 
simultaneously  evoked  upon  a  given  occasion,  e.  g,,  admiration  is 
combined  wonder  and  self-abasement.  Sentiments,  which  are 
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to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  complex  emotions,  are  organi- 
zations of  our  instincts  about  the  various  objects  and  classes  of 
objects  that  excite  them,  so  as  to  become  enduring  tendencies  to 
experience  an  established  set  of  emotions.  Love,  for  instance, 
is  an  enduring  tendency  to  experience  certain  emotions  whenever 
the  loved  object  (which  may  be  concrete — another  person — or 
abstract — justice,  beauty,  one's  fatherland)  comes  to  mind,  to 
feel  tender  emotion  in  its  presence,  anger  when  it  is  in  danger, 
fear  when  it  is  threatened,  etc.  Sentiments,  and  modifications 
of  afferent  and  efferent  channels  to  instincts,  appear  throughout 
life,  and  are  subject  to  intelligent  control.  They  represent,  if  I 
understand  McDougall  correctly,  the  modifications  in  our  native 
disposition  usually  classed  as  due  to  habit  and  intelligence,  while 
the  unchanging  central  dispositions,  or  capacities  to  experience 
emotions,  represent  the  permanent  nuclei  within  the  instincts, 
about  which  all  modifications  grow.1 

The  list  of  primary  instincts  and  emotions,  while  open  to 
criticism,  can,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  roughly  correct.  The 
instincts  are :  flight  with  the  emotion  of  fear ;  pugnacity  with  the 
emotion  of  anger;  repulsion  with  the  emotion  of  disgust;  curios- 
ity with  the  emotion  of  wonder;  self-abasement  with  the  emotion 
of  subjection;  self-assertion  with  the  emotion  of  elation;  the 
parental  instinct  with  the  tender  emotion ;  and  the  reproductive, 
gregarious,  acquisitive,  and  food-seeking  instincts,  whose  emo- 
tions have  not  received  names.  Sympathy,  suggestion,  and 
imitation  are  innate  tendencies  by  which  one  gregarious  creature 
feels  the  same  emotion,  adopts  irrationally  the  same  idea,  and  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  another. 

In  this  doctrine  we  have,  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  this  paper 
to  show,  the  requisite  basis  for  an  objective  ethics  that  will  rest 
upon  purely  psychological  grounds,  and  can  therefore  claim  to  be 
scientific  and  empirical. 

As  the  instincts  are  innate,  and  unmodifiable  in  their  central, 

1  It  should  be  explained  that  I  am  here  applying  Professor  McDougall's  doctrine 
to  a  different  topic  from  those  discussed  in  his  Social  Psychology,  and  I  wish  to 
apologize  if  I  have  misinterpreted  him  in  details.  The  statements  here  made  at 
any  rate  represent  the  doctrine  in  the  form  that  I  accept  it,  and  believe  it  to  be 
utilizable  for  the  problem  of  this  paper. 
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conative  and  emotional  constitution,  the  entire  problem  of 
morality  upon  the  psychological  and  neurological  sides  consists 
in  the  opening  of  right  afferent  and  efferent  channels  to  the 
instincts,  the  formation  of  desirable  sentiments,  and  the  conse- 
quent upbuilding  of  character.  This  proper  shaping  and  control 
of  one  or  more  instincts  constitutes  a  virtue.  A  combination  of 
Aristotle's  conception  of  virtue,  slightly  modified,  with  the 
doctrine  of  primary  instincts  is  what  is  meant.  Virtue  is  an 
e|t? — not  a  mere  activity,  but  a  habit  carefully  fixed  by  de- 
liberate choice  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  It  is  a  mean  be- 
tween excessive  strength  and  deficiency  in  the  instinct,  this  mean 
not  reckoned  quantitatively  but  in  intelligent  consideration  of 
personal  and  social  demands.  The  genesis  of  virtues  is  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  habits  (and  rudimentary  sentiments)  without 
self-consciousness  and  deliberate  choice.  The  subsequent  self- 
conscious  recognition  of  such  an  habit,  and  consequent  rational 
modification  of  the  habit  in  the  interests  of  ethical  desirability 
effect  the  production  of  an  e£t9,  or  virtue. 

The  habits  that  thus  precede  the  appearance  of  ethical  virtues 
are  formed  under  the  influence  of  custom  morality,  which  fur- 
nishes a  stern  social  discipline,  and  develops  socially  desirable 
habits  of  conduct  and  corresponding  mental  traits  in  individuals.1 
The  psychology  of  custom  formation  concerns  us  here  in  only  one 
of  its  aspects.  At  a  stage  when  attention  is  not  centered  upon 
mental  qualities  of  the  individual,  such  as  his  emotions,  desires, 
motives,  and  character,  and  the  only  requirement  is  that  he  shall 
conform  to  the  custom  in  his  external  actions,  this  requirement 
nevertheless  inevitably  results  in  developing  within  him  habits 
of  conduct  that  attach  themselves  to  his  instincts,  and  so  give 
rise  to  certain  traits  of  character.  Later,  when  customary 
morality  breaks  down  in  any  given  field,  and  reflective  thinking 
appears,  the  value  of  the  mental  traits  implied  in  previous  con- 
duct comes  to  conscious  recognition,  and  the  mental  traits  as 
then  critically  modified  and  self-consciously  adopted,  become 
virtues  in  the  strict  ethical  sense. 

1  The  psychological  influences  operative  in  the  formation  of  customs  have  been 
summarized  by  Professor  James  H.  Tufts  in  an  article  entitled  "  Moral  Evolution" 
in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review,  April,  1912. 
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The  first  of  the  virtues  perhaps  arose  in  the  following  manner.1 
In  battle  or  the  chase,  every  man  must  keep  up  with  the  others 
and  strive  with  resolution  for  victory.  He  must  not  turn  back 
and  flee.  Men  who  excelled  were  admired,  and  the  hero  was 
praised  with  little  introspective  analysis,  so  long  as  morality 
remained  upon  the  level  of  custom.  The  other  men  unthinkingly 
imitated  him  under  the  suggestive  influence  of  prestige.  They 
thus  acquired,  unconsciously  in  large  measure,  and  entirely  with- 
out self-conscious  reflection,  a  habit  or  rudimentary  sentiment. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  must  have  been  explicitly  recognized 
that  the  hero  possessed  an  unusual  and  highly  desirable  habit 
of  fighting  hardest,  running  most  risks,  and  sticking  to  the  last. 
While  for  a  time  this  habit  may  have  been  attributed  to  magical 
or  animistic  causes,  possessing  an  unusual  amount  of  manitou  or 
mana  for  instance,2  ultimately  the  hero's  conduct  must  have  been 
attributed  to  peculiar  mental  traits  that  were  to  be  acquired  by 
self-conscious  cultivation.  This  habit  then  was  much  admired, 
and  called  aperrj  or  virtus.  Men  generally  approved  it,  carefully 
cultivated  it  in  themselves  by  deliberate  rational  choice,  and  it 
became  a  virtue  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  Later,  when  other 
desirable  mental  traits  had  also  been  discovered  and  commended, 
the  first  of  the  virtues  become  designated  more  specifically  as 
Courage.  At  its  lowest  level  courage  is  the  overcoming  of  the 
instinct  of  flight  and  emotion  of  fear  by  freer  expression  of  the 
pugnacious  instinct  and  emotion  of  anger.3  The  mammalian 
ancestors  of  men  had  been  weak  in  body  as  compared  with  their 
enemies,  and  for  them  flight  and  concealment  had  usually  been 
the  best  line  of  action  in  the  face  of  danger.  The  function  of  the 
pugnacious  instinct  was  chiefly  of  service  only  when  they  were 
cornered  and  desperately  at  bay.  Consequently,  when  through 

1  The  statements  here  advanced  regarding  the  origin  of  the  virtues,  while 
necessarily  hypothetical,  as  all  incursions  into  pre-historic  moral  evolution  must  be, 
have  been  formulated  with  careful  reference  to  the  chief  works  on  primitive  morals, 
with  whose  reports  they  are  believed  to  be  entirely  compatible. 

*  Irving  King,  The  Development  of  Religion,  chap.  VI;  R.  R.  Marett,  The 
Threshold  of  Religion,  chap.  IV  and  passim. 

1  To  avoid  cumbersomeness  of  expression  a  single  term  will  hereafter  be  used  to 
designate  both  the  instinct  as  a  whole  and  its  emotion  on  both  neural  and  mental 
sides  except  when  the  distinctions  need  to  be  maintained. 
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the  invention  of  weapons,  pugnacity  was  more  often  desirable, 
the  latter  instinct  was  still  too  weak  in  most  men,  who  found 
themselves  irrationally  dominated  by  fear.  To  be  able  to  shake 
off  instinctive  fear  and  give  free  expression  to  instinctive  pug- 
nacity was  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  needed  only  to  be 
recognized  as  a  mental  quality  or  habit  to  become  self-consciously 
cultivated  as  a  virtue. 

After  the  genesis  of  courage  a  second  virtue  soon  appeared. 
After  courage  had  become  socially  applauded  as  a  quality  of 
mind,  men  desired  to  possess  this  quality  not  only  because  it 
was  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  also  because  it  won  for  its  pos- 
sessors the  approval  of  others.  The  instinct  of  self-assertion  and 
the  self-regarding  sentiment,  in  other  words,  united  with  the 
instinct  of  pugnacity  to  overcome  fear.  This  virtue  is  Honor, 
the  possession  of  courage,  plus  a  decent  regard  for  one's  self  and 
others  in  the  display  of  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the  simple 
virtues  of  courage  and  honor  have  become  overlaid  with  other 
emotional  and  sentimental  increments,  but  their  central  core 
still  remains  the  same,  and  they  are  the  most  highly  regarded 
virtues  in  military  circles. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  differentiation  of  primitive  occupations 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  consequently  different  customs  re- 
quired of  each,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first1  feminine  virtue 
is  not  courage,  but  Chastity.  The  custom  formation  that  pre- 
ceded the  recognition  of  chastity  as  a  virtue  was  due  to  a  com- 
plicated social  interaction  now  fairly  well  understood,  thanks  to 
the  investigations  of  Havelock  Ellis,  Westermarck,  Crawley  and 
others.  When  the  mental  qualities  thus  developed  in  women 
became  regarded  as  intrinsically  valuable,  the  virtue  of  chastity 
arose.  Being  a  cause  of  admiration  and  commendation  for  its 
possessor,  and  its  absence  a  cause  for  reproach,  the  self-instincts 
and  self-regarding  sentiment  became  strong  additional  impulses 
to  it,  and  this  virtue  now  became,  for  a  woman,  Honor.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  to  our  day  honor  means  something  dif- 
ferent to  a  man  and  to  a  woman.  There  is  a  common  principle 
in  each, — the  prompting  of  the  self-instincts  and  self-regarding 

1  /.  e.,  first  of  the  virtues  discussed  here.  It  is  possible  that  female  industry 
was  appreciated  earlier  than  female  chastity. 
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sentiment  to  a  type  of  conduct  regarded  with  social  approval; 
but  in  the  one  case  this  connotes  the  overcoming  of  fear  by  free 
expression  of  pugnacity,  and  in  the  other,  restraint  of  sex.  A 
woman's  misconduct  reflects  upon  her  husband's  honor  because 
it  seems  to  imply  in  him  lack  of  courage  in  pugnaciously  main- 
taining his  rights.  Male  chastity  had  an  altogether  different 
origin,  and  comes  under  the  head  of  temperance. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  our  two  oldest  and  psychologically 
simplest  virtues  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  suggest,  though  not  to  do 
justice  to  the  method  of  attack  rendered  possible  by  the  psy- 
chology of  instinct  and  sentiment.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
method,  by  indicating  the  psychological  origin  and  present 
foundation  of  the  virtues,  throws  light  upon  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  they  can  rightfully  be  regarded  as  objective. 
Space  permits  only  very  brief  reference  to  the  five  other  virtues 
of  prime  ethical  importance. 

The  virtue  of  Temperance  has  always  signified  control  of  the 
strong  appetitive  instincts  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  ulti- 
mate social  and  individual  welfare.  The  food-seeking  instinct 
has  become  almost  completely  brought  under  control  through  the 
conventionalized  social  meal  and  the  ritual  of  table  etiquette. 
Present  sentiment  in  regard  both  to  male  chastity  and  moder- 
ation in  the  use  of  alcohol  well  illustrates  the  various  means 
available  for  the  suppression,  restraint,  control,  sublimation,  and 
conventionalized  expression  of  instincts  whose  excessive  strength 
in  many  individuals  constitutes  a  menace  to  civilized  society. 

Justice,  psychologically  considered,  is  the  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  moral  indignation  as  the  proper  mental  attitude  to  wrong- 
doers, and  implies  the  rational  balancing  of  anger  and  tender 
emotion.1  Wisdom  is  a  rational  expression  of  the  instinct  of 
curiosity  or  wonder.  This  instinct  comprises,  among  its  forms, 
reverie,  the  impulse  to  intellectual  speculation,  and  the  apparent 
desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  cooperation  of  this 
instinct  in  the  form  of  a  virtue  often  effects  an  intelligent  co- 

1 1  have  analyzed  the  instinctive  constitution  of  one  of  the  forms  of  justice  in 
"The  Psychology  of  Punitive  Justice,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  November, 
1911.  Cf.  McDougall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-76  and  Chap.  XI,  and,  for  the  relationship 
of  justice  to  honor,  James  H.  Tufts  in  Carman  Commemorative  Volume. 
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ordination  between  two  or  more  conflicting  instincts,  such  as 
tender  emotion  and  anger  in  the  case  of  justice. 

Many  persons  instinctively  feel  tender  emotion  momentarily 
whenever  any  tender  and  helpless  child  or  animal  attracts 
their  attention.  A  sentiment,  i.  e.,  a  permanent  disposition 
to  feel  tender  emotions,  readily  develops,  however,  only  toward 
one's  own  children  and  pets.  Continued  propinquity  and  evoca- 
tion of  the  acquisitive  and  self  instincts  are  usually  requisite  for 
the  formation  of  a  sentiment  of  tender  emotion  toward  an  object. 
The  social  desirability  that  permanent  sentiments  of  kindliness 
should  develop  toward  one's  fellow  men  in  general  gives  rise  to 
the  recognition  of  such  a  mental  disposition  as  the  virtue  of 
Benevolence.  Economy  is  the  virtuous  exercise  of  the  acquisitive 
instinct.1  This  instinct  .is  notoriously  weak  in  a  large  part  of 
mankind,  perhaps  from  lack  of  opportunity  for  its  exercise. 
The  ethical  problem  giving  rise  to  the  recognition  of  a  virtue 
here  is  therefore  two-fold :  the  desirability  that  everybody  should 
learn  (i)  to  exercise  economy  in  his  own  affairs,  and  (2)  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  virtue  to  property  publicly  owned  (so  as  to  feel 
personal  interest  in  the  conservation  and  increase  of  national 
and  municipal  wealth,  for  instance).2 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  consider 
the  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  problem  of  ethical 
objectivity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  course  of  ethical  evolution 
described  by  the  important  recent  authorities  can  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  instincts  that  are  unchangeable  so  far  as  their  central, 
emotional  nature  is  concerned,  but  which  have  been  subjected 
to  control  with  respect  to  their  afferent  and  efferent  parts,  and 
the  sentiments  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  The  habits  thus 
formed,  when  recognized  as  desirable  mental  traits,  have  come 
to  be  known  as  virtues. 

The  cardinal  virtues  of  courage,  honor,  temperance,  justice, 

1  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  convincingly  shown  the  ethical  importance  of 
Economy.  The  Eternal  Values,  pp.  304-317. 

*  Whether  any  form  of  democratic  socialism  could  succeed,  would  seem  to 
depend,  for  one  thing,  upon  whether  it  could  develop  in  each  of  its  citizens  a 
vigorous  virtue  of  economy  with  reference  to  publicly  owned  wealth. 
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wisdom,  benevolence,  and  economy,  may  be  regarded  as  objective 
in  their  principal  features.  They  represent  the  ways  that  the 
primary  instincts,  which  took  form  prior  to  civilized  life  and  are 
now  unmodifiable  in  their  central  portions,  must  be  controlled 
and  organized.  All  of  them  have  been  generally  recognized  since 
antiquity,  with  the  single  exception  of  economy,  and  this  is 
probably  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  exception,  its  content 
having  been  treated  under  different  heads.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  conditions  of  civilized  life  will  change  so  as  to  require  a 
different  set  of  cardinal  virtues  than  those  now  recognized, — 
at  least  within  any  calculable  period  of  time.  For  this  one  of 
two  things  must  happen.  Either  man  would  have  to  acquire  a 
new  set  of  instincts,  or  the  conditions  of  his  life  become  so  greatly 
changed  as  to  require  the  organization  of  the  instincts  into  an 
altogether  different  set  of  habits  than  those  represented  by  the 
present  set  of  cardinal  virtues.  The  former  is  impossible: 
anthropologists  find  no  variations  in  essential  mental  constitu- 
tion among  known  races  or  within  historic  times  such  as  would 
make  possible  the  appearance  of  new  instincts.  The  latter  is 
also  impossible,  unless  we  should  expect  a  form  of  culture  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  all  those  of  which  we  know. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  no  change  in  the  cardinal 
virtues  in  their  main  outlines  is  to  be  expected,  at  least  within  any 
future  period  which  we  need  to  take  into  account.  Every  gen- 
eration of  children,  born  with  the  same  instincts,  unchanging  in 
their  central  portions,  will  need  to  acquire  these  virtues.  Certain 
of  their  instincts,  notably  anger,  sex,  and  food,  will  always  need 
restraint,  and  the  portion  of  their  energy  not  diverted  into  other 
channels  will  always  need  to  follow  conventionalized  forms  of 
expression,  such  as  litigation,  romantic  love  and  marriage,  and 
the  social  meal,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice, 
honor,  and  temperance.  Another  instinct,  tender  emotion,  be- 
comes spontaneously  attached  by  an  abiding  sentiment  only 
to  the  family  and  perhaps  close  personal  associates;  children  will 
always  have  to  learn  to  extend  tender  emotion  as  a  sentiment  to 
mankind  in  general  and  acquire  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
benevolence.  Wonder  and  the  acquisitive  and  constructive 
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instincts  will  probably  always  be  found  to  be  too  weak  in  the 
majority  of  persons,  and  society  will  need  to  cultivate  in  all  its 
members  by  every  incitement  and  inducement,  a  desire  for  the 
virtues  of  wisdom  and  economy,  and  the  disposition  to  extend 
the  scope  of  these  virtues  beyond  their  private  affairs  to  the 
interests  of  society.  All  the  virtues  need  to  become  objects  of 
abstract  sentiments — so  that  all  persons  will  esteem  each  virtue 
as  good  for  its  own  sake.  People  will  always  need  to  be  taught 
to  cultivate  these  virtues  in  connection  with  sentimental  regard 
for  socialized  institutions.1 

While  the  virtues  are  objective,  they  are  not  static;  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  they  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
history.  The  extension  of  tender  emotion  to  ever  widening 
circles  of  humanity  and  more  details  of  life  may  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely — justice,  benevolence,  and  economy  will 
continue  to  become  increasingly  comprehensive  and  to  progress 
towards  the  inclusion  of  all  persons  in  all  the  aspects  of  their  life. 
Ever  increasing  cultivation  of  learning  and  practical  wisdom 

will  be  requisite  to  order  conduct  in  accordance  with  advancing 
civilization. 

Social  psychology  has  yielded  us  an  objective  set  of  virtues. 
Can  these  be  reduced  to  a  common  good  capable  of  formal 
statement?  In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  since  these 
virtues  are  all  required  of  every  individual,  they  must  in  some 
way  be  coordinated  to  give  him  a  character;  and  since  indi- 
viduals must  live  in  the  society  of  their  fellows,  that  the  virtues 
must  make  for  social  cooperation.  The  largely  social  nature  of 
consciousness  and  of  the  self  are  significant  in  this  connection. 
But  when  all  is  said,  the  virtues  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
identical  unity,  but  at  best  to  a  more  or  less  organic  coordination. 
They  refer  to  different  instincts,  and  man  will  attain  them  best 
if  he  keeps  them  distinct  in  his  mind,  just  as  he  will  engage  best 
in  any  form  of  physical  activity  if  he  distinguishes  between  his 
arms  and  legs;  but,  as  this  comparison  suggests,  he  must  co- 
ordinate his  instincts  for  given  ends,  and  to  that  extent  make  of 
them  an  organic  unity.  But  civilization  evolves  too  rapidly, 

1  Cf.  McDougall,  "  The  Will  of  the  People,"  Sociological  Review,  April,  1912. 
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and  readjustments  have  to  be  made  too  often,  for  the  virtues 
ever  to  be  reduced  to  a  complete  unity;  and  it  will  probably 
always  be  more  illuminating  to  interpret  our  individual  and 
social  life  in  terms  of  the  various  virtues,  than  in  terms  of  any 
single  general  good  supposed  to  synthesize  them.  Such  a 
general  good,  whether  happiness,  self-realization,  humanity,  or 
Good  or  Virtue  spelled  with  capital  letters,  will  always  be  too 
vague  to  afford  much  practical  guidance.  An  objective  ethics 
based  on  the  conception  of  the  virtues  as  guides  for  the  instincts 
will  profit  most  by  fuller  analysis  and  discrimination  between  the 
permanent  and  modifiable  constituents  of  human  nature,  and 
the  effort  to  determine  the  significance  of  each  of  these  con- 
stituents for  practical  life. 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 


DISCUSSION. 

ERROR  AND  THE  NEW  REALISM. 

The  principal  significance  of  that  interesting  essay  in  philosophical 
collaboration  entitled  The  New  Realism  can  be  briefly  and  precisely 
stated.  The  volume  constitutes  the  first  serious  attempt  of  the 
authors  of  the  "realistic  platform"  to  face  the  specific  problem  upon 
the  solution  of  which  the  tenability  of  the  entire  general  doctrine 
depends, — namely,  the  problem  of  error.  These  writers  seem  to  me 
to  have  come  to  deal  with  this  issue, — which  has  always  been  for  them 
the  logically  primary  one, — somewhat  tardily;  but  they  have  now 
acknowledged  with  entire  frankness  and  clearness  its  crucial  bearing 
upon  their  philosophy,  and  have  discussed  it  directly,  fully  and  with 
much  fertility  of  resource.  The  new  realism,  as  they  remark  at  the 
outset,  professes  to  be  a  return  to  the  natural  realism  of  primitive  man, 
to  the  view  that  "objects  are  directly  presented  to  consciousness," 
with  no  ideas  or  'representations'  intervening  between  the  knower 
and  the  known.  But  this  view  seemingly  implied  that  "things  are 
just  what  they  seem"  (p.  2).  And  the  historic  cause  of  man's  abandon- 
ment of  naive  realism  in  favor  of  one  or  another  of  the  two  forms  of 
subjectivism — i.  e.,  dualism  or  idealism, — was  "the  apparently  hope- 
less disagreement  of  the  world  as  presented  in  immediate  experience 
with  the  true  or  corrected  system  of  objects  in  whose  reality  we  believe. 
So  the  first  and  most  urgent  problem  for  the  new  realists  is  to  amend 
the  realism  of  common  sense  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  compatible 
with  the  facts  of  relativity"  (p.  10).  Similar  acknowledgments  of 
an  obligation  to  explain  the  facts  of  error,  dream  and  hallucination  in 
a  way  reconcilable  with  neo-realistic  principles,  recur  throughout  the 
volume. 

The  proposed  solutions  of  the  problem  of  error  in  its  several  forms 
I  shall  in  this  paper  examine  in  some  detail,  since  previous  critics  of 
the  book  seem  to  have  refrained  from  doing  so.  It  is  necessary  to 
say  'solutions,'  not  'solution';  for  three  competing  ones  are  offered, 
by  Holt,  Montague  and  Pitkin,  respectively.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
an  unfair  use  of  the  so-called  argumentum  ad  scholam;  yet  I  think  the 
circumstance  calls  for  two  comments.  One  is  that  it  is  sadly  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  hope  for  an  increasing  agreement  in  philosophy, 
that  even  thinkers  sharing  the  same  general  position  are  unable  to 
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unite  in  a  common  solution  of  their  principal  problem,  but  instead 
find  themselves  obliged  to  conclude  their  praiseworthy  effort  at  co- 
operation with  a  series  of  refutations  of  one  another's  solutions.  The 
other  incidental  remark  which  the  fact  suggests  is  that  the  general 
principles  of  the  new  doctrine  evidently  of  themselves  generate  no 
explanation  of  the  nature  or  possibility  of  error.  No  one  obvious 
theory  on  the  subject  flows  directly  from  the  essence  of  neo-realism 
as  such;  it  must  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  the  addition  of  supplementary 
hypotheses,  and  at  no  small  cost  of  individual  ingenuity.  I  shall  not, 
however,  seek  to  deduce  any  further  consequences  from  this  lack  of 
agreement.  I  shall  simply  take  the  three  proffered  solutions  as  they 
stand,  and  inquire  into  the  consistency  of  each  with  itself,  with  the 
admitted  facts,  and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  realism. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  I  have 
recently  said  elsewhere,  to  state  definitely,  though  summarily,  what 
I  understand  these  principles  to  be,  and  to  recall  briefly  the  main  point 
of  the  argument  against  the  new  realism  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  errors,  hallucinations,  etc.,  occur.  The  new  realist, 
then,  is  committed  to  two  characteristic  doctrines,  realism  as  such, 
and  epistemological  monism:  the  theory  that  the  object  of  perception 
(or  other  cognition)  is  absolutely  'independent*  of  consciousness, 
and  the  theory  that  the  real  object  is,  with  no  duplication  or  modifica- 
tion, immediately  present  in  consciousness,  that  the  thing-in-itself 
and  the  actual  percept  are  "numerically  identical."  And  these  two 
doctrines  have  a  common  root,  namely,  the  theory  that  consciousness 
(at  least  all  perceptual  and  cognitive  consciousness)  is  never  anything 
but  an  external,  non-functional  and  non-constitutive  relation  between 
a  set  of  objects,  or  between  other  objects  and  a  physical  organism. 
The  point  of  the  argument  from  error,  which  has  been  directed  against 
this  view,  bears,  not  upon  its  realistic  part,  as  such,  but  upon  its 
epistemological  monism  and  its  relational  theory  of  consciousness. 
That  argument  points  out  that  these  last-mentioned  theories  appear 
to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  mere  appearances  and  objective 
realities.  Neo-realism,  when  consistent,  seemingly  means  'pan- 
objectivism.1  If  consciousness  is  but  an  external  relation,  not  even 
the  content  of  an  'erroneous'  presentation  can  exist  merely  subjec- 
tively. It  must  be  as  independent  and  as  objective  as  anything  else, 
— which  means,  among  other  things,  that  it  must  find  a  place  in  real 
space.  But  a  given  space  is,  in  the  case  of  illusions  and  hallucinations, 
often  perceived  by  different  percipients  as  differently  occupied.  Since 
no  perception  is  subjective  for  the  new  realism,  it  follows,  for  it,  that 
one  space  is  actually  occupied  by  two  or  more  bodies  at  once.  Again, 
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even  in  normal  perception,  a  given  spatial  portion  of  a  given  body  is 
perceived  by  different  observers  at  any  one  moment  as  having  various 
and  discrepant  qualities;  but  if  a  perception,  just  as  it  is  given,  is 
always  identical  with  a  real  and  independent  object,  then  the  body 
in  question  must  have  all  at  once,  as  its  actual,  inherent,  non-relative 
properties,  all  the  qualities  which  it  presents  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  several  observers,  however  contradictory  of  one  another  those 
qualities  may  be.  But  these  consequences  of  the  new  realism's 
premises  appear  inconvenient,  not  to  say  absurd.  Such  (in  part)  is  the 
nature  of  the  principal  difficulty  which  the  facts  of  perceptual  error 
seem  to  offer  to  the  neo-realistic  hypothesis  about  perception. 

I  turn,  then,  to  the  three  conflicting  ways  of  meeting  this  sort  of 
difficulty  which  are  attempted  in  the  volume  under  consideration. 

I.  Holt  employs  three  different  modes  of  argument  for  dealing 
with  as  many  different  phases  of  the  difficulty,  (a)  With  respect  to 
the  ordinary  deceptions  of  the  senses  and  the  multiple  and  discrepant 
impressions  received  by  different  percipients  from  the  same  objects, 
he  simply  urges  that  the  reduplication, — usually  the  partially  altered 
or  distorted  reduplication, — of  objects  "is  a  common  feature  of  purely 
physical  systems,"  where  we  never  dream  of  invoking  'consciousness* 
to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  copies  or  their  aberration  from  their 
originals.  There  is,  for  example,  he  remarks,  a  machine  for  making 
shoe-lasts  in  which  an  arm,  placed  in  contact  at  one  end  with  a 
model  last,  at  the  other  end  carves  out  a  duplicate  of  the  model. 
By  a  simple  adjustment,  it  can  be  made  to  carve  a  copy  smaller  than 
the  model,  or  otherwise  varying  from  it.  Thus  Holt  concludes,  "a 
mechanical  manipulation  of  the  eyes  which  brings  things  nearer  and 
makes  them  smaller  argues  nothing  for  mentality  or  subjectivity,  for 
there  is  another  machine  at  hand  which  can  be  as  readily  manipulated 
with  the  very  same  effect."  The  reply  is  singularly  inept;  for  it  is 
directed  against  an  argument  which  (I  suppose)  nobody  has  ever  made. 
The  type  of  fact  to  which  Holt  refers  obviously  does  argue  something 
against  the  "numerical  identity"  of  percept  and  object;  even  in  his 
chosen  parallel,  the  lasts  are  two,  not  one.  What  he  has  done  is  to 
show  that  a  certain  consideration  adduced  to  disprove  the  neo- 
realistic  doctrine  of  the  "immanence"  of  the  object  cannot  be  made 
to  subserve  a  wholly  different  part  of  the  argument  of  the  critics  of 
neo-realism.  His  procedure,  in  other  words,  consists  in  pointing  out 
that  the  evidence  cited  by  his  opponents  in  support  of  one  of  their 
premises  fails  to  prove  directly  their  general  conclusion.  With 
similar  irrelevance,  Holt  continues  for  many  pages  to  treat  arguments 
directed  against  the  "theory  of  immanence"  of  the  new  realism  as 
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if  they  were  directed  against  its  "theory  of  independence;"  and  thus 
to  win  a  series  of  easy  and  entirely  barren  victories. 

As  an  incident  to  this  confusion, — it  is  worth  while  adding, — he 
at  times  lapses  into  what  seems  a  virtual  denial  of  the  identity  of 
real  object  and  percept.  What  realism  asserts,  he  declares,  "is  just 
this, — the  image  is  genuinely  (a  part  only,  but  a  true  part)  of  the 
object."  But  the  sense  in  which  it  is  such  a  part  he  illustrates  by, 
and  apparently  assimilates  to,  the  sense  in  which  the  image  in  a 
camera  is  "part"  of  the  object  photographed,  the  sense  in  which  the 
professional  photographer  likes  to  say,  "We  have  caught  your  exact 
expression."  Now  a  literal  "numerical  identity"  means  that  what 
is  called  the  image  has  no  being  or  attributes  or  relations  beyond  those 
(though  it  need  not  have  all  of  those)  of  the  original.  But,  of  course, 
the  photographic  image  is  in  no  such  sense  identical  with  its  original. 
You  may  call  it  a  'part'  of  the  subject  pictured,  if  you  fancy  so  odd  a 
way  of  putting  things,  but  it  is  not  merely  a  part;  it  exists  also  other- 
wise and  otherwhere  and  otherwhen.  If  it  is,  then,  only  in  this  mean- 
ing that  numerical  identity  with  the  object  is  predicated  of  the  percept 
by  the  neo-realist,  that  predicate  signifies  to  him  no  more  than  'having 
some  attributes  in  common  with  the  object,  and  some  peculiar  to 
itself.'  But  that  is  a  sadly  attenuated  sort  of  identity.1 

(6)  Against  the  subjectivity  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
Holt's  reasoning  is  more  complicated  and  more  interesting,  but  not 
more  convincing.  That  blank  qualitative  differences  cannot  be  recog- 
nized in  the  real  world  of  physical  science  he  strongly  insists.  It 
should  be  a  "universally  acknowledged  maxim"  that  "quality  is  not 
an  ultimate  category  of  natural  science"  (p.  329).  Things,  as  science 
conceives  them,  when  its  general  presuppositions  are  fully  realized 
in  detail,  therefore  differ  merely  quantitatively  or  spatially  or  tem- 
porally. On  the  other  hand,  we  seem  to  have  in  consciousness  pure 
qualities  and  irreducible  qualitative  differences;  and  therefore  to 
have  existents  in  consciousness  which,  since  room  cannot  be  found  for 
them  in  the  real  external  world,  belong  solely  to  consciousness.  Holt 

1  Holt  repeatedly  writes  as  if  'reduplication'  and  'identity'  were  synonymous 
terms  (cf.  p.  369);  and  this  confusion  of  his  own  leads  him  at  least  once  into  serious 
misrepresentation  of  one  of  his  opponents.  Citing  a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Durant 
Drake  observes  that  the  imaging  of  the  same  object  in  two  minds,  like  the  imaging 
of  it  in  two  mirrors,  is  not  a  case  of  either  numerical  or  complete  qualitative  identity, 
Holt  sarcastically  remarks:  "Thus  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  idealists  that 
two  mirrors  cannot  image  the  same  object."  The  play  upon  words  here  is  trans- 
parent. To  "  image  the  same  object"  is  not  to  have  the  same  object  as  an  identical 
existent  in  the  two  mirrors;  yet  Holt  appears  unable  to  make  this  discrimination, 
and  employs  the  notions  of  '  partial  qualitative  similarity'  and  '  numerical  identity' 
as  if  they  were  interchangeable. 
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is  innocent  of  the  naivete  of  some  neo-realistic  writers  who  suppose  that 
this  difficulty  can  be  met  simply  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
science  establishes  a  uniform  correspondence  between  external  quantita- 
tive differences, — e.  g.,  of  wave-lengths  in  the  ether, — and  subjective 
differences  of  sensory  quality, — e.  g.,  of  color.  It  by  no  means  suffices 
the  new  realism  to  argue  that  such  subjective  content  has  definite 
objective  causes;  for  an  effect,  after  all,  is  not  numerically  identical 
with  its  cause.  It  is  needful,  if  the  "immanence"  in  consciousness  of 
the  actual  object  is  to  be  maintained,  either  to  contend  that  all 
sensory  qualia  as  such  exist  objectively  in  the  things  to  which,  and  in 
the  places  at  which,  they  seem  to  belong;  or  else  to  contend  that  even 
these  apparently  purely  qualitative  data  in  consciousness,  which  seem 
irreducible  and  without  common  denominators,  are  really  modes  of 
quantity,  and  differ  only  quantitatively.  It  is  the  latter  course  which 
is  taken  by  Holt.  After  showing  at  some  length  the  unproved,  if  not 
untenable,  character  of  the  Miillerian  doctrine  of  specific  nerve- 
energies,  he  propounds  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  resting  upon  both 
neurological  and  introspectional  evidences,  concerning  the  nature  of 
sensation.  Recent  discoveries,  he  urges,  show  that,  e.  g.,  "a  visual 
impulse  traveling  along  the  optic  nerve  is  a  vibratory  impulse  whose 
period  corresponds  with  [i.  e.,  is  the  same  as]  the  vibration  of  the  im- 
pinging stimulus."  (This  appears  to  be  a  highly  dubious  piece  of  physi- 
ology; but  that  aspect  of  the  argument  I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss.) 
A  like  conclusion  is  indicated  by  recent  work  on  audition,  and  may 
therefore  with  probability  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  sensations. 
Thus  sensory-qualities  are,  Holt  concludes,  primarily  merely  differ- 
ences in  time-density  of  vibrations,  which  are  approximately  the  same 
in  the  stimulus  and  the  nerve.  This,  however,  hardly  explains  how  it 
is  that  we  experience  these  diversities  of  quality  as  something  quite 
other  than  differences  in  time-density  of  stimuli.  Holt  adds,  how- 
ever, a  further  consideration.  There  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  ability 
of  nerve  or  brain  to  transmit  or  receive  vibratory  impulses;  when  the 
period  of  vibration  in  the  stimulus  transcends  this  limit,  the  successive 
impulses  are  not  transmitted  separately,  but  are  fused  and  inter- 
tangled,  and  thereby  (if  I  understand  the  hypothesis)  give  rise  to  what 
are  "distinct  qualities  in  their  own  right."  The  critic  must  once  more 
object  that  to  give  rise  to  a  quality  is  not  to  be  that  quality;  and 
that  the  objectivity  of  secondary  qualities  therefore  still  lacks  proof. 
But  Holt  evidently  deems  his  case  strengthened  when  he  turns  to 
consider  those  qualities  introspectively.  He  finds  that  their  differ- 
ences are  not  the  blank  discontinuities  which  they  are  often  said  to  be, 
but  that,  e.  g.,  the  spectral  series  of  colors  constitutes  a  graded  sequence 
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of  similarity.  But  a  'necessary  betweenness'  of  one  quality,  in 
relation  to  two  other  qualities,  somehow  betokens  for  Holt  that  there 
are  "ultimately"  no  such  things  as  qualities  at  all;  an  inference  which 
scarcely  seems  ineluctable  or  even  self-consistent.  Again,  he  argues, 
qualities  of  different  senses  have  common  attributes,  such  as  intensity, 
and  can  be  quantitatively  compared  with  respect  to  these  attributes; 
a  faint  odor  is  less  intense  than  a  loud  noise.  Lastly  and  chiefly, 
many  of  the  secondary  qualities  can,  by  the  sufficiently  accomplished 
introspector,  be  analyzed  into  simpler  components.  Holt's  argument 
upon  this  point,  however,  is  somewhat  ill-supplied  with  evidential 
material,  and  at  best  falls  far  short  of  the  conclusion  to  be  proven,  viz., 
that  the  components  in  turn  are  still  further  analyzable,  and  that 
what  one  gets  at  the  end  of  the  process  is  a  series  of  purely  arith- 
metical or  quantitative  differences  in  space-  and  time-characters; — 
that,  in  short,  a  thorough  introspection  reveals  that  what  is  actually 
present  in  the  average  man's  consciousness,  when  he  thinks  he  is 
experiencing  'blue,'  is, — even  for  the  man  himself, — nothing  but  an 
experience  of  a  particular  periodicity  of  vibration!  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  concept  of  blue  (even  for  the  accomplished  introspector) 
means  something  so  different  from  the  concept  of  a  certain  rate  of 
vibration,  remains  unexplained.  The  reasonings  by  which  Holt 
argues  towards,  though  certainly  not  to,  so  admirably  paradoxical  a 
conclusion,  strike  me  as  affording  some  uncommonly  good  examples 
of  'the  psychologist's  fallacy.' 

(c)  For  dealing  with  hallucinations  and  false  judgments  Holt  resorts 
to  another  line  of  defense.  Those  phenomena  have,  as  he  rightly 
observes,  been  used  (by  the  present  writer  and  others)  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  'realm  of  the  purely  subjective'  because  the 
objectification  of  their  content  seems  to  involve  self-contradiction, — 
to  imply,  e.  g.,  that  the  same  space  is  at  the  same  moment  both  'empty' 
and  occupied,  or  occupied  by  two  entirely  different  bodies.  Holt's 
reply,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  rather  elusive;  it  makes  much  of  a 
definition  of  'reality'  in  which  nothing  is  really  defined,  takes  up 
topics  and  drops  them  before  coming  to  any  conclusion,  etc.  One 
contention  seems,  indeed,  at  first  clear,  viz.,  that  self-contradiction 
creates  no  presumption  against  a  thing's  objective  reality.  Holt's 
view,  as  epitomized  (presumably  with  his  approval)  by  Montague,  is 
that  "contradictions  are  objective  and  related  after  the  manner  of 
opposing  forces,  and  that  these  objective  contradictions  constitute 
the  content  of  an  erroneous  experience  and  cause  its  occurrence." 
His  argument  for  the  assertion  that  "contradictions"  occur  in  Nature 
depends  wholly  on  a  play  on  words;  his  illustrations  exemplify,  not 
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logical  contradiction,  but  dynamic  opposition,  or,  when  of  a  logical 
sort,  the  fallacy  of  accident.  Incidentally,  Holt  cites  Kant  as  agreeing 
with  him  here  (p.  365).  In  this  matter  at  least,  Kant  is  not  an  accom- 
plice; the  early  essay  in  which  he  endeavors  to  introduce  into  philos- 
ophy the  idea  of  Realentgegensetzung  carefully  points  out  that  such 
factual  'opposition'  is  quite  distinct  from  contradiction.  And  even 
Holt  finally  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  class  of  contradictions  in 
terms  which  he  calls  "the  impossible — unthinkable;"  and  he  does 
nothing  to  meet  the  contention  that — if  all  the  objects  of  all  the 
hallucinations  and  illusions  and  true  and  false  judgments  of  any  given 
moment  are  credited  with  equally  objective  and  independent  existence 
in  a  single  real  space, — contradictions  of  just  this  sort  arise.  He  might 
at  least  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  argument  if  he  had  boldly  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  objectivity  of  the  self-contradictory;  but  since 
he  does  not,  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  adhere  to  this,  his  entire 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  contradiction  to  reality  seems  to  lead 
to  nothing.  Professor  Holt  shakes  his  spear  of  paradox  alarmingly 
enough;  but  at  the  end  he  does  not  throw  it,  and  so  no  harm  is  done. 
2.  Montague's  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  a  neo- 
realistic  universe  is  connected  with  a  highly  original  and  peculiar 
theory  by  which  the  consciousness-relation  is  identified  with  causality. 
Conceiving  Nature  as  having  "events"  for  its  ultimate  units — i.  e.t 
"groups  of  qualities  standing  in  the  ultimate  relation  of  occupancy 
of  one  time  and  one  place" — Montague  observes  that  each  of  these 
events  involves  potentialities  or  implicates  which  transcend  the  time 
and  place  that  it  occupies.  It  implies  (for  one  who,  like  Montague, 
takes  a  very  un-Humian  view  of  causality)  its  causes,  it  contains  some- 
how the  promise  and  potency  of  its  effects.  In  short,  every  unitary 
space-time  complex  has  a  sort  of  self-transcending  reference  as  part 
of  its  nature  or  meaning;  and  these  'references'  fall  into  three  classes 
— the  past  (causes) ;  the  contemporaneous  but  spatially  external;  and 
the  future  (effects).  Now  in  this  it  resembles  consciousness;  for  a 
state  of  consciousness,  or,  if  the  expression  is  preferred,  a  brain-event, 
also  has  for  its  fundamental  characteristic  that,  while  it  exists  at  a 
specific  time  and  place  (viz.,  in  the  skull),  it  refers  to  objects  not  itself, 
and  distinguishes  its  objects  as  past,  present  and  future.  This  simi- 
larity suffices  to  induce  Montague  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  "the 
cause-effect  potentiality,  which  from  the  objective  point  of  view  can 
only  be  defined  indirectly  as  a  possibility  of  other  events,"  is  "in 
itself  and  actually  the  consciousness  of  those  other  events."  This 
identification  obviously  involves  an  at  least  verbally  animistic  concep- 
tion of  the  material  world ;  every  space-time  complex  involves  causal 
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implications  of  other  such  complexes,  and  is  therefore  "conscious"  of 
them  and  they  of  it.  Now,  a  thing's  implicates  are  a  part  of  it,  though 
a  part  which  exists  at  times  and  places  where  it — or  what  might  be 
called  the  core  of  it — does  not  exist.  By  these  causal  implicates 
Montague  does  not  apparently  mean  purely  logical  relations;  they 
too  are  spatio-temporal  entities,  and  in  any  case  of  perceptual  con- 
sciousness consist  of  the  specific  energies  which  have  come  from 
external  objects,  and  are  momentarily  "retained  in  the  brain  with 
something  of  their  separate  specificities."  There  is,  however,  I  think, 
a  constant  shifting  of  positions  on  Montague's  part  on  this  point. 
"Self-transcending  implication"  is  used  to  signify  now  the  logical 
relation  of  cross-reference,  and  now  the  mere  existence  of  "energy- 
forms"  in  one  place  (i.  e.t  inside  the  skull)  which  do  factually  depend 
upon  other  existences. 

This  remarkably  ingenious  scheme  of  ideas  seems  at  first  sight  aptly 
devised  to  render  unnecessary  the  admission,  in  the  case  of  normal 
perception  and  memory,  of  a  duality  of  object  and  idea.  It  nominally 
avoids  representing  percepts  after  the  analogy  of  reflections  in  mirrors 
and,  by  calling  them  "implicates,"  ostensibly  makes  them  true  parts 
of  the  objects  perceived.  But  upon  closer  scrutiny  the  scheme  reveals 
no  really  practicable  way  of  escape  from  epistemological  dualism. 
For,  let  A  represent  some  past  "event,"  and  B  a  present  memory- 
image  (or  the  corresponding  brain-event)  which  "refers"  to  A.  Now, 
obviously  A  and  B  are  not  numerically  identical,  for  they  exist  in 
different  times,  and,  if  B  can  be  said  to  exist  in  space  at  all,  then  in 
different  spaces  also.  Nor  does  it  help  to  say  that  B  is  a  'part'  of  A; 
for  if  the  whole-part  notion  is  to  be  introduced  here,  we  could  only 
say  that  both  A  and  B  are  parts  of  a  more  inclusive  space-time  complex, 
N.  But  two  parts  of  the  same  complex  are  not  themselves  one  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  my  memory  is  not  of  N  but  of  A;  the 
significant  relation  between  B  and  A  is  not  that  they  are  parts  of  a 
common  whole,  but  that,  first,  B  presents  a  partial  simulacrum  of  A, 
and  that,  second,  it  refers  the  actual  spatio-temporal  existence  of  the 
original  of  these  to  a  space  and  time  not  its  own.  But  a  simulacrum 
is,  ex  hypothesi,  never  the  same  entity  as  its  original,  and  the  very 
notion  of  "self-transcendent  reference"  implies  the  real  duality  of 
that  which  transcends  and  that  which  is  transcended.  This  notion, 
in  short,  of  which  Montague  makes  so  much  use.  is  of  hopelessly 
dualistic  implications;  and,  in  his  writing,  those  implications  are  con- 
cealed only  by  an  illicit  substitution,  in  place  of  this  notion,  of  the 
idea  of  the  whole-part  relation.  And  this  latter  idea,  in  any  case, 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  peculiarity  of  the  perceptual  situa- 
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tion.  Finally,  even  if  all  this  were  not  true,  Montague's  theory  of 
perception  would  be  untenable  because  (as  Pitkin  shows)  his  funda- 
mental identification  of  consciousness  and  causality  will  not  bear 
examination.  It  is  true  that  the  two  may  be  regarded  as  having  in 
common  the  two  traits  which  he  notes;  but  beyond  this  point  the 
parallelism  ceases.  There  ought,  by  Montague's  hypothesis,  to  be 
perceptions  wherever  there  are  causal  implicates;  but  in  fact  we 
never  perceive  any  save  a  special  and  restricted  class  of  the  causes 
and  implications  of  our  brain-states.  On  the  other  hand,  Montague 
has  failed  to  show  that  all  our  perceptions  are  of  their  own  causal 
implicates. 

Indeed,  he  clearly  holds  that  they  are  not  all  of  this  character.  For, 
to  him,  illusions,  hallucinations  and  false  judgments  are  real  errors; 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  view  (seemingly,  though  not  really, 
adopted  by  Holt)  that  "two  contradictory  sets  of  qualities  can  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time."  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  error, 
something  'appears'  in  consciousness  which  is  not  otherwise  real. 
How,  once  more,  is  this  admission  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
that  consciousness  is  a  merely  external  relation?  In  answer,  Montague 
invokes  the  aid  of  the  notion  of  "subsistence."  A  subsistent  is  "any 
actual  or  possible  object  of  thought;"  it  may  be  real  or  unreal.  Real 
subsistents  are  those  which  belong  to  the  one  coherent  spatio-temporal 
and  dynamic  system  of  nature  and  are  capable  of  causing  by  their 
implications  a  consciousness  of  themselves  to  be  present  in  other  real 
subsistents.  Unreal  subsistents  lack  causal  efficacy,  and  some  of  them 
could  not  exist  in  space  without  involving  our  ideas  of  spatial  existence 
in  contradiction.  But,  insists  Montague,  both  classes  of  subsistents 
are  equally  objective  and  extra-mental.  When,  now,  the  energies 
proceeding  from  a  real  object  set  up  a  brain  process,  that  process 
consists  (as  we  have  seen)  in  immediately  reading  off  the  meaning  or 
implication  of  the  excitation  received  in  terms  of  its  external  cause — 
*'.  e.,  of  an  object  and  the  qualities  of  that  object.  In  correct  percep- 
tion, this  reference  is  to  a  real  subsistent.  But  in  hallucination  and 
the  like,  the  reference  is  wrongly  made;  the  brain-state  reads  amiss 
its  own  causal  implicate.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  occur  when  a 
given  type  of  brain  event,  which  is  usually  due  to  a  certain  cause, 
happens  to  be  generated  by  another  kind  of  cause;  the  effect  is  thus 
naturally  but  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  more  usual  antecedent. 
Though  the  supposed  cause,  in  the  latter  case,  may  not  really  exist 
in  the  time  or  place  or  manner  supposed,  the  error  still  consists  merely 
in  this,  that  the  cerebral  or  (if  you  prefer)  the  mental  process  has 
pointed  at  the  wrong  place,  has,  out  of  the  whole  realm  of  objective 
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subsistents,  directed  its  attention  upon  an  unreal  instead  of  a  real 
object.  The  object  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  veridical  perception, 
is  subjectively  determined  only  in  the  sense  that  it,  rather  than  some 
other,  is  thus  selected  for  attention.  The  fact  that  it  is  at  the  moment 
perceived  rather  than  not  perceived,  is  the  work  of  consciousness;  but 
neither  its  "subsistence,"  nor  its  status  as  unreal,  nor  its  distinguishing 
attributes,  are  the  work  of  consciousness. 

Of  this  explanation  of  error,  again,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
ingenuity;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  does  more  than  give  a  new  name 
to  the  old  facts.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  saying,  if  one  so  pleases, 
that  unreal  objects  eternally  "subsist,"  like  Gaffer  and  Granny  Tyl, 
waiting  for  some  erroneous  consciousness  to  turn  its  attention  upon 
them.  I  can  attach  no  clear  and  empirical  meaning  to  this  phrase, 
and  can  see  no  pragmatic  difference  between  this  and  the  more  usual 
way  of  putting  the  matter.  In  any  case,  it  still  remains  true  that 
consciousness,  by  Montague's  own  admission,  retains,  in  relation  to 
false  presentations,  a  highly  constitutive  r61e.  For  by  directing  its 
selective  attention  upon  one  of  these  airy  nothings,  it  gives  it  for  a 
moment  a  new  status,  and  converts  it  from  a  possibility  into  a  genuine 
existence — an  existence,  not  indeed,  in  real  space,  but  in  time  and  in  a 
context  of  actual  experience  and  (pace  the  epiphenomenalists)  in  the 
nexus  of  psychic  causation.  And  this  is  no  trivial  change.  The 
ontological  destitution  of  the  unreal  subsistents  during  the  time  they 
remain  unperceived  is  of  a  degree  painful  to  imagine.  Surely  it  must 
be  a  significant  moment  for  one  of  these  when  it  is  lifted  up  into  the 
realm  of  historical  facts,  of  actual  presentations,  and  out  from  among 
its  less  fortunate  fellows,  those  merely  possible  hallucinations  and 
illusions  which  nobody  has  ever  had  or  ever  will  have.  The  difference 
between  these  two  classes  of  "unreal  subsistents"  is  not  fairly  com- 
parable to  the  difference  between  objects  upon  which  a  search-light 
falls  and  objects  which,  while  equally  real,  remain  in  the  dark;  it  is  in 
fact  the  entire  difference  between  merely  abstract,  timeless,  forever 
unfulfilled  potentiality  and  concrete,  though  it  may  be  transitory, 
existence.  If,  then,  consciousness  can,  in  the  case  of  error,  confer 
existence  upon  the  merely  subsistent,  it  can  do  more  than  a  bare 
external  relation  could  be  supposed  to  do. 

Finally,  though  Montague's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  error  makes 
use  of  his  account  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  in  general,  it  also 
contradicts  that  account.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  concept  of  causal 
implication  which  corresponds  to  that  'misreading'  or  wrong  reference 
which  is,  according  to  Montague,  the  essence  of  error.  A  physical 
'event*  does  not  of  itself  have  false  causes  or  false  effects;  and  it 
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does  not  have  some  causes  or  effects  in  the  realm  of  real  existences, 
and  others  in  the  realm  of  the  merely  subsistent.  As  soon,  in  short, 
as  it  is  admitted  that  consciousness  can  make  mistakes  and  can  'refer' 
to  the  unreal,  which  causality  certainly  cannot  do,  the  whole  identifica- 
tion of  consciousness  with  causality  breaks  down;  there  ceases  to  be 
even  a  close  analogy  between  the  two.  Montague  has,  in  fact,  when 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  error,  fallen  back  upon  the  ordinary  notion 
of  consciousness — invoking  a  conception  which  he  has  professedly 
transcended,  to  help  out  the  conception  which,  a  few  pages  earlier, 
had  usurped  its  place. 

3.  Pitkin's  essay  on  "Some  Realistic  Implications  of  Biology"  con- 
tains incidental  matter  which  is  of  interest  apart  from  its  relation  to 
the  main  argument;  but  it  seems  intended  chiefly  to  offer  yet  another 
neo-realistic  way  of  escape  from  the  admission  of  'subjective  exist- 
ence,' and  so  from  epistemological  dualism;  and  it  is  in  this  connection 
alone  that  I  shall  consider  it.  Pitkin's  method  consists  in  a  generaliza- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  protective  geometry  and  an  identification  of 
consciousness  with  a  "projection-system."  Just  as  in  a  projection- 
system  of  tri-dimensional  space  we  have  a  center  of  projection,  a 
projected  complex  of  points,  and  a  projection-field,  so  the  entire  four- 
dimensional  system  of  Nature  (space  plus  time)  may  be  conceived  as 
a  projected  complex,  the  field  of  cognition  as  the  projection-field  of 
this  complex,  and  the  reagent  (the  acting  organism)  as  the  center  of 
projection.  In  other  words,  the  types  of  logical  relation  which  are 
illustrated,  but  not  monopolized,  by  the  relations  among  these  three 
factors  in  a  geometrical  projection,  are  the  types  of  relation  which 
subsist  between  an  organism,  its  environment,  and  its  cognitions  of 
that  environment.  This  does  not  mean  that  cognitive  consciousness 
is  itself  a  four-dimensional  manifold,  constituted  wholly  by  spatial 
and  temporal  relations.  For  in  geometry  a  projection-field  may  have 
more  dimensions  than  the  projected  complex;  in  other  words,  a  point 
or  a  line  may  be  projected  on  a  plane.  Similarly,  while  the  relations 
among  objects  "to  which  the  reagent  responds  with  the  help  of  con- 
sciousness," are  "distances  or  directions  or  magnitudes  or  durations," 
the  projective  counterparts  of  these  relations  in  consciousness  are  not 
distances  or  directions,  etc.;  they  are  "specifically  cognitive  relations," 
of  which  "implication"  is  the  best  example.  The  implicates  of  an 
object,  e.  g.,  the  effects  of  its  physico-chemical  properties  upon  a 
sentient  organism,  "are  not  present  within  the  chemisms  any  more 
than  the  direction  or  distance  of  a  point  from  another  is  present 
within  the  point." 

All  this,  of  course,  is  designed  in  the  first  place  to  describe  normal 
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perception,  and  cognition  in  general,  in  terms  which  do  not  imply 
the  duality  of  idea  and  object.  But,  apart  from  numerous  other 
objections  to  Pitkin's  parallel  of  the  consciousness-relation  with  the 
projective-relation,  I  quite  fail  to  see  how  it  accomplishes  the  end 
desired.  Projection,  after  all,  is  a  sort  of  abstract  imaging;  it  means 
nothing  if  the  project-complex  is  not  other  than  the  projected  complex. 
Before  you  can  project,  you  must  have  your  plane  of  projection  given. 
In  Pitkin's  account  of  the  matter  it  becomes  especially  clear  that, 
consciousness,  as  a  "projection-field,"  is  constitutive  of  some  of  its 
content.  For  he  insists  that  this  field  possesses  dimensions  that  do 
not  belong  to,  and  are  not  explicable  from,  the  projected  complex, 
*'.  e.t  the  physical  environment.  What  is  more,  he  describes  the  at- 
tributes or  dimensions  of  the  cognitive  equivalents  or  projections  of 
objects  not  merely  as  more  numerous  than,  but  also  as  wholly  different 
from,  those  of  the  objects.  Those  relations  between  objects  which  in 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  are  spatio-temporal,  are,  when  projected 
upon  the  field  of  consciousness,  in  no  case  spatio-temporal;  "none  of 
them  can  be  reduced  to  length,  breadth,  thickness,  duration,  or  any 
complex  of  these"  (p.  458).  But  if  such  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
potency  of  consciousness  be  not  epistemological  dualism,  somewhat 
circumlocutorily  expressed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  would  be 
accepted  as  an  example  of  that  doctrine.1 

It  remains  to  note  Pitkin's  reconciliation  of  the  fact  of  error  with 
neo-realism.  Assuming  that  the  consciousness-relation  is  analogous 
to  a  projective  relation,  he  observes  that  in  a  projection-system  the 
elements  on  (e.  g.)  the  plane  of  projection  always  have  multiple  values; 
they  represent  equally  well  many  different  sets  of  points  outside  that 
plane.  "Any  given  project-complex  is  the  projection  of  an  infinite 

JThe  non-biological  reader  should,  however,  be  warned  that  Pitkin  gives  in 
part  a  misleading  account  of  Sumner's  discoveries  concerning  the  adaptation  of 
the  color  patterns  of  flatfishes  to  various  backgrounds.  There  is  in  these  creatures 
no  such  close  reproduction  of  diverse  geometrical  patterns  as  Pitkin's  reader 
would  be  likely  to  suppose.  The  fact  is,  as  Sumner  plainly  states  in  his  report 
(p.  468),  that  the  principal  markings  constituting  the  skin-patterns  "were  found 
to  be  permanent,  in  the  sense  that  they  always  reappeared  in  the  same  positions;" 
in  other  words,  the  fish  has  various  fixed  spots  on  its  back  which  change  their 
color,  and  become  relatively  larger  or  smaller,  in  accordance  with  the  color,  and 
the  degree  of  minuteness  of  sub-division,  of  the  markings  of  the  background. 
The  patterns  of  the  sea-bottom  are  reproduced  on  the  fishes'  backs  only  in  this 
general  way,  and  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  per- 
manent spots.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  Pitkin's  statement  (pp.  401-2) 
that  the  patterns  are  reproduced  with  a  correction  for  perspective  distortion; 
where  the  copying  is  so  imperfect  and  general,  this  can  neither  be  affirmed 
nor  denied. 
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number  of  real  or  possible  projected  complexes."  This  indeterminate 
reference  of  project-complexes  is  not  a  misapprehension  or  false  judg- 
ment of  the  facts,  it  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  any  projective 
situation.  Transferring  these  considerations  from  spatial  projection 
to  the  more  complex  case  of  consciousness,  it  follows  that  errors, 
"equivocal  values  and  misconstructions  of  every  sort,  are  not  less 
independent  of  cognition  than  true  propositions  are."  All  that  hap- 
pens in  a  "false"  perception  is  that  "things  different  in  other  contexts 
are  identical  in  one  perception,  i.  e.,  are  there  indiscernibles,  having  all 
one  perceptual  projection." 

Many  objections  to  this  solution  of  the  problem  suggest  themselves; 
I  mention  only  three  of  the  most  obvious,  (a)  If  the  principle  of 
"projective  indiscernibility"  were  an  explanation  of  error  at  all,  it 
could  obviously  serve  only  for  the  sort  of  errors  which  consists  in 
regarding  as  qualitatively  or  numerically  identical  things  which  are 
really  different.  But  not  all  errors  appear  to  be  of  this  sort,  (b) 
Pitkin's  theory,  if  adopted,  would  really  prove  the  impossibility  of 
error,  or  at  least  the  impossibility  of  its  discovery.  For  if  conscious- 
ness is  a  case  of  projection  merely,  then,  at  any  given  moment  and  in 
any  given  situation,  the  indiscernibility  of  the  projected  counterparts 
of  a  project-complex  would  be,  as  Pitkin  himself  says,  no  error,  but 
the  only  possible  and  legitimate  projective  way  of  representing  that 
complex.  You  cannot  say  of  a  plane  of  projection  that  it  errs  in 
representing  all  the  points  of  a  given  line  falling  upon  it,  by  one  point. 
And — so  complete  is  Pitkin's  analogy  between  spatial  projection  and 
cognition — you  can  as  little  say  that  the  projection-field  called  con- 
sciousness errs.  Or,  to  reverse  the  argument,  that  we  have  an  idea  of 
error  shows  that  consciousness  is  not  merely  a  projection-field,  (c) 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  insist  on  calling  the  multiple  value  of  an 
element  in  a  projective  complex  a  case  of  error,  you  are  obliged  in 
consistency  to  say  that  all  perceptions  and  all  judgments  are  equally 
erroneous.  For  every  element  of  any  projection-system  suffers  from 
the  same  infirmity  of  multiple  values  or  indeterminate  reference — 
and  one,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  more  than  another.  But  it  is  a 
poor  "solution  of  the  problem  of  error"  to  define  error  as  consisting 
in  a  characteristic  of  false  perceptions  which,  by  the  implications  of 
the  same  definition,  belongs  also  to  all  true  perceptions. 

We  have  thus  far  had  from  our  American  representatives  of  monistic 
realism  four  distinct  attempts  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  error  with  the 
fundamental  affirmations  of  that  doctrine — the  three  just  discussed, 
and  Professor  McGilvary's.1  I  have  now  examined  each  of  these 

1  In  this  REVIEW,  March,  1912;  commented  on  by  the  present  writer,  Jour,  of 
Philosophy,  1913,  p.  29  ff. 
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somewhat  minutely.  All  four  seem  to  me  unsuccessful.  Their  failure 
is  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  logical  resourcefulness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  made  the  attempts.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  indicate 
with  some  probability  that  the  enterprise  to  which  these  brilliant 
writers  have  with  so  much  boldness  and  determination  committed 
themselves  is  one  in  which  success  is  impossible. 

A.  O.  LOVE  JOY. 
THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

A    Psychological  Study  of  Religion.     By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA.      New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xiv,  371. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Leuba  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
psychology  of  religious  phenomena,  and  the  general  influence  of  his 
pioneer  work  is  probably  proved  by  the  fact  that  recent  American 
writers  in  this  field,  however  different  their  mode  of  attack  and  selec- 
tion of  material,  show  a  certain  uniformity  of  attitude.  Like  Professor 
Leuba,  they  refer  to  origins,  personal  documents,  and  the  present 
significance  of  religion.  The  genesis  of  the  religious  consciousness  is 
sought  in  the  life  needs  of  primitive  groups  which  are  face  to  face  with 
overt  problems;  religion  has  biological  and  survival  value:  it  is  a  part 
of  a  cosmic  conflict,  yet  a  means  of  valuating  the  struggle:  it  proceeds 
from  the  dynamic  of  instinct  and  feeling.  With  differences  of  judg- 
ment regarding  the  importance  of  ceremonial  and  the  reality  of  the 
group  spirit  which  the  religious  object  is  said  to  symbolize,  there  is 
some  consensus  of  opinion  that  primitive  religion  was  not  primarily 
an  intellectual  and  individualistic  affair,  and  that  in  the  motor- 
feeling  attitudes  induced  by  the  emergence  of  types  of  conflict  are  to 
be  found  the  clues  by  which  the  mass  of  confusing  data  drawn  from 
anthropology,  comparative  culture  religions,  and  questionnaire  re- 
turns may  be  explained. 

One  feature  of  this  study  is  the  frank  statement  of  the  personal 
equation.  In  the  preface  the  writer  announces  that  the  term  "em- 
pirical idealist"  best  fits  his  philosophical  position.  The  motivation  of 
the  book,  it  is  said,  is  both  scientific  and  practical  (p.  viii).  Premising 
that  the  inductive  analysis  of  religion  does  not  reach  the  limits  of 
ultimate  mysteries  in  its  account  any  sooner  than  does  the  explanation 
of  other  phases  of  conscious  life,  the  author  contends  that  the  gods  of 
religion  are  inductions  from  experience,  that  to  offset  the  "intellectual 
timidity  and  intellectual  dishonesty  among  the  supporters  of  the  estab- 
lished cults"  the  task  of  the  psychologist  is  to  discover  the  processes 
operative  in  the  religious  consciousness  in  order  to  return  to  what  is 
fundamental  and  essential  in  human  nature,  with  the  further  aim  of 
clarification  and  "scientific  control"  of  the  factors  entering  into  that 
experience  (pp.  vii-x). 

Of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  the  first  considers 
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the  differentia  of  religious  behavior,  and  criticises  current  conceptions 
of  religion.  Three  types  of  behavior  are  distinguished:  (i)  the  me- 
chanical, connoted  by  absence  of  reference  to  personal  powers  and  the 
presence  of  fairly  definite  and  constant  quantitative  relations  between 
cause  and  effect,  (2)  the  magical,  implying  the  coercion  of  a  mysterious 
power,  no  employment  of  personal  influence,  and  the  ignoring  of 
quantitative  ratios,  (3)  the  anthropopathic,  comprising  relations  of 
men  with  men,  and  with  animals,  as  well  as  contacts  with  superhuman 
spirits  and  with  gods.  The  kind  of  power  used  or  appealed  to  differ- 
entiates religion  from  other  kinds  of  behavior.  The  power  is  "  psychic, 
superhuman,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  personal"  (p.  7).  That 
there  is  any  specific  instinct  or  emotion  exclusively  religious  is  denied. 
The  chief  factor  is  belief  in  a  certain  kind  of  agency.  The  "objective 
existence"  of  this  power  is  not  the  cardinal  point:  all  gods  are  "sub- 
jective existences"  (p.  10).  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  belief  in 
a  superhuman  object  are  many, — stimulation  of  initiative  and  desire 
of  social  recognition,  control  of  nature,  and  a  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  an  unseen  community. 

The  author's  comments  on  current  views  of  religion  are  directed 
to  the  intellectualistic,  the  emotional,  and  the  voluntaristic  standpoints 
respectively.  Briefly,  it  is  held  that  neither  feeling  nor  idea  is  a  unit 
of  conscious  life;  that  thought  and  feeling  are  synthesized  by  the  more 
fundamental  active  purpose,  that  religion  consists  in  the  will  to  live 
and  to  grow,  expressed  in  using  God,  in  a  type  of  behavior  rather  than 
in  an  understanding  of  the  superhuman  objects.  In  the  appendix 
forty-eight  definitions  of  religion  illustrating  the  three  attitudes  are 
given,  together  with  critical  notes. 

Evidently  the  question  of  the  origin  of  magic  and  religion  is  a  major 
one  for  the  writer.  Part  II  deals  first  with  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
impersonal  powers  and  of  unseen  personal  beings.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  necessary  to  a  god,  the  contention  is  as  follows. 
He  must  be  a  psychic,  spiritual  agent.  He  must  be  personal,  an 
acting,  feeling,  and  thinking  agent.  In  civilized  countries  the  trend 
is  away  from  a  definitely  personal  god  (p.  114).  The  power  must  be 
hyperhuman:  the  earlier  term  superhuman  is  discarded,  since  the 
deity  of  primitive  time  may  "belong  to  the  race  of  men."  The 
hyperhuman  power  must  be  a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  god.  The  god 
must  be  invisible,  accessible,  and  benevolently  disposed  toward  men 
(Chap.  6). 

Part  III  contains  a  brief  characterization  of  the  distinction  between 
morality  and  religion,  between  mythology  and  religion,  and  between 
metaphysics  and  religion,  succeeded  by  a  long  account  of  the  present 
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attitude  of  theologians  to  psychological  versions  of  religious  phe- 
nomena. The  value  and  desirability  of  a  psychological  method  of 
approach  for  an  "empirical  theology"  is  vigorously  argued. 

Among  the  topics  taken  up  in  Part  IV  are  Buddhism,  psycho- 
therapic  cults  such  as  Christian  Science,  Comtism,  and  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  The  author  asserts  that  despite  the  decay  of  faith 
and  dogma,  the  values  of  ethical  and  humanitarian  endeavor  stand 
firm:  this  conclusion  leads  him  to  commend  the  ethical  culture  move- 
ment. The  final  chapters  attempt  to  give  constructive  suggestions 
dealing  with  the  proper  conception  of  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a  religion  suited  to  the  present  age. 

To  make  just  comments  on  a  work  that  covers  a  vast  field  in 
which  the  material  from  primitive  peoples  is  subject  to  many  inter- 
pretations, is  not  easy.  One  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  is  the 
difficulty,  when  an  author  treats  both  origin  and  present  value,  of 
preserving  a  consistent  point  of  view  as  one  advances  from  the  "less 
evolved  to  the  more  evolved."  After  all,  as  Professor  Leuba  admits, 
one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  insight,  the  growth  of  the  child 
consciousness,  affords  indefinite  data.  In  Chapter  IV  a  crucial  thesis 
is  advanced:  that  the  belief  in  non-personal  powers  antedates  animism, 
and  that  the  two  have  independent  origins.  The  author  cites  Tylor's 
extreme  view  of  the  savages'  belief  in  spirits  which  are  behind  nature 
and  the  criticism  thereof  which  Brinton,  Marett  and  others  have 
made,  and  proceeds  to  give  the  evidence  from  observations  of  child- 
hood, concluding  that  the  child  views  the  relations  of  natural  objects 
such  as  smoke  and  wind,  as  a  sequential  nexus  not  connected  with  the 
"idea  of  persons"  (p.  79).  The  more  personal  "animating"  tendency 
comes  later  than  the  notion  of  "something."  The  idea  of  forces 
capable  of  self-movement  is  simpler  and  prior  to  that  of  the  concept 
"person"  (p.  80).  This  power  is  conceived  to  be  non-personal  and 
causal:  surely  a  highly  complex  affair,  and  not  seemingly  simpler  than 
the  idea  of  the  child's  mother.  Granting  that  such  priority  is  true, 
to  impute  to  the  savage  the  same  mode  of  experience  is  a  highly  un- 
trustworthy analogy,  since  the  children  whose  questions  Dr.  Leuba 
quotes  lived  in  a  culture  environment  and  used  the  language  of  adults 
without  necessarily  realizing  the  abstract  meaning.  The  fluidity  of 
the  transition  from  person  to  spirit  and  to  thing  is  a  phenomenon  of 
primitive  thought  needing  emphasis  in  order  to  guard  against  a  tend- 
ency to  intellectualize  a  protoplasmic  experience. 

But  the  tenability  of  the  major  premise  is  not  beyond  question 
By  some  writers  who  consciously  take  the  standpoint  of  social  psy- 
chology, it  is  maintained  that  consciousness  has  its  locus  first  in  the 
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outside  changing  yet  functionally  stable  group  of  other  social  forms  or 
persons,  and  that  the  distinguishing  of  things  or  forces  as  impersonal 
and  physical  objects  is  a  later  process,  springing  up  along  with  the 
mastery  of  the  details  of  the  perceptual  environment.  They  hold 
that  in  the  simpler  group  situation  persons  are  at  the  same  time 
objects  of  attention  and  stable  points  of  reference,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual comes  to  know  first  in  terms  of  the  world  of  persons,  secondarily 
in  terms  of  impersonal  and  physical  objects  or  forces.  The  abstract, 
non-personal  environment  of  quantitative  relationship  is  the  sophis- 
ticated view  of  the  scientist.  There  is  at  the  most  a  debatable  problem 
of  interpretation  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  Professor  Leuba's  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  mechanical,  the  magical,  and  the  anthropopathic 
attitudes.  The  list  of  studies  of  childhood  cited  by  the  author  (pp. 
78-80)  does  not  contain  the  contributions  of  Baldwin,  Cooley,  and 
Miss  Calkins.  Especially  does  it  omit  the  suggestive  first-hand 
observations  on  the  mental  evolution  of  Kafir  children  made  by 
Dudley  Kidd. 

The  use  of  the  categories  of  social  psychology  would  have  done  much 
to  banish  the  suspicion  which  the  reader  feels,  that  types  of  behavior 
arising  in  particular  social  contexts  have  not  been  consistently  em- 
ployed in  interpreting  the  genesis  of  religion;  rather  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tion of  objects  "believed  in"  or  ideationally  comprehended  which 
determines  the  type  of  behavior.  Perhaps  this  bias  is  the  reason 
why  the  author  seems  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  Irving  King,  who  throws  the  emphasis  on  motor 
attitudes  of  valuation  generated  by  types  of  problems  rather  than  on 
the  discrimination  of  the  object  manipulated  or  believed  in,  explaining 
the  varying  conceptions  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems set  by  historical  changes.  If  Dr.  Leuba  had  given  in  detail  the 
complete  mode  of  life  of  a  few  primitive  peoples,  and  shown  the  rela- 
tion of  the  religious  to  other  valuations  and  objects,  his  book  would 
have  gained  in  simplicity  and  force. 

The  prior  and  independent  genesis  of  the  mechanical  behavior  as 
distinguished  from  the  magical  and  religious,  is  the  basis  of  the 
author's  assertion  that  on  the  whole  the  principle  of  science — quanti- 
tative sequences,  excluding  the  personal  will  and  superhuman  agencies 
— are  not  only  absent  from  religion  and  magic,  but  largely  developed 
separately.  He  concedes  that  magic  desired  to  gain  mastery  over 
nature,  and  that  it  employed  the  experimental  method,  but  insists 
that  such  experimentation  was  so  limited  and  unconscious  that  it  can 
hardly  be  assimilated  to  the  scientific  method  (p.  189).  He  admits 
that  there  is  method  and  plan  in  the  religious  ceremonial  and  way  of 
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approach  to  the  deity.  In  opposition  to  Frazer,  who  considers  that 
magic  is  primitive  science,  he  asserts  that  although  chemistry  succeeds 
alchemy,  the  principle  of  the  former  does  not  exist  in  the  latter,  and 
that  the  "clear  recognition  of  fixed  quantitative  relations  means, 
wherever  it  appears,  the  birth  of  science  and  the  death  of  both  magic 
and  alchemy."  Magic  does  not  encourage  exact  observation,  and 
does  encourage  pernicious  habits  of  mind.  While  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  King,  that  magic  works  by  individual  and  sometimes  anti-social 
means,  as  contrasted  with  the  group  procedure  of  religion,  the  author 
refuses  to  give  this  experimentation  much  significance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  method. 

On  this  matter  a  few  remarks  may  be  made,  (i)  One  should  dis- 
tinguish between  magic  as  it  appears  as  an  organic  part  of  a  group's 
handling  of  problems,  and  'hold-over  magics'  which  have  lost  contact 
with  real  difficulties.  (2)  The  example  of  the  superior  mechanical 
behavior  of  primitive  man  which  Dr.  Leuba  mentions,  is  the  instance 
of  the  savage  adjusting  his  bow  and  arrow  to  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  wind :  he  is  said  to  be  closer  to  the  scientific  spirit  than  when  he 
exorcises  diseases  or  burns  an  enemy  in  effigy.  Why  so?  How  do  we 
know  what  the  whole  objective  situation  was?  Does  the  savage, 
even  vaguely,  rely  on  what  are  to  him  mechanical  relations?  If  his 
arrow  slips,  or  the  wind  changes,  are  there  not  evil  spirits  involved? 
May  he  not  attain  confidence  in  his  bow  after  it  has  been  "sung  over"? 
Why  should  a  mere  organic  adaptation  to  a  perceptual  situation  be 
superior  to  the  use  of  "free  ideas"  in  burning  the  effigy  of  his  absent 
enemy?  Mr.  Leuba  devotes  considerable  space  to  prove  that  animals 
do  not  attain  to  free  images,  abstracting  from  the  immediate  context 
of  things.  But  is  not  this  abstraction  the  characteristic  of  the  human 
scientific  method,  and  how  does  the  scientist  attain  it  without  the 
previous  discipline  of  something  corresponding  to  the  magical  pro- 
cedure? No  one  can  read  the  long  list  of  magical  practices  which  the 
author  recites  without  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  the  savage,  taken  on 
his  own  grounds;  inference  from  part  to  whole,  from  here  to  there, 
from  now  to  then,  are  freely  used,  with  a  technique  of  control.  These 
principles  made  explicit  and  generalized  may  become  the  universal 
laws  of  thought  and  the  logic  of  hypothesis.  If  science  grows  with 
the  growth  of  abstraction  there  may  be  scientific  potency  in  magic. 
Of  course  science  as  such  now  is  not  past  magic,  but  it  may  develop 
from  a  conflict  of  magical  practices  and  a  consequent  stating  of  the 
essentially  qualitative  changes  which  magic  aims  to  produce  in  the 
more  exact  symbols  of  quantity. 

(3)  This  leads  to  the  observation  that  Professor  Leuba  does  not 
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really  explain  the  genesis  of  science.  He  says:  "As  soon  as  this 
notion  (quantitative  relation  between  cause  and  effect)  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  human  mind,  magic  became  on  logical  grounds  radically 
inacceptable."  But  is  it  true  that  acceptance  of  mechanism  in  one  de- 
partment of  life  entails  death  of  other  ways  of  control  in  the  same  field? 
And  just  why  this  "lodgment"?  Under  what  historical  conditions 
does  the  mechanical  account  spring  up?  The  genesis  of  science  in 
Greece,  the  union  of  mathematics  and  what  some  writers  suppose  to 
be  magical  Forms  or  Ideas  in  the  thought  of  Plato,  would  have  made 
interesting  test  cases  for  Dr.  Leuba,  and  the  mixture  of  magic  and 
science  in  Roger  Bacon  or  Kepler  might  have  shown  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  the  two  interpretations. 

It  is  true  that  from  our  standpoint  primitive  magic  used  the  kind  of 
contingent  and  irrational  which  we  disown,  but  this  is  only  saying 
that  the  'laws  of  nature'  as  science  knows  them  may  themselves  be 
hypothetical  answers  which  vary  from  epoch  to  epoch.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  Professor  Leuba,  after  estimating  the  worth  of 
the  naturalistic  standpoint,  which  has  found  "lodgment"  in  modern 
times,  finds  it  unsatisfactory  and  turns  to  Bergson's  indeterminate 
Life — which  seems  much  similar  to  what  the  writer  earlier  calls  a 
magical  principle. 

A  possible  hypothesis  making  a  less  rigid  distinction  between  magic 
and  science  is  that  in  primitive  magic  we  have  an  immediate  personal 
dealing  with  real  problems  which  contain  potentialities  both  of 
religion  and  the  mechanical  abstractions.  In  so  far  as  the  'will' 
or  'power'  is  depersonalized  entirely  we  have  a  mechanical  statement: 
in  so  far  as  the  vague  quasi-personal  agency  present  in  magic  is  brought 
into  relief  and  made  symbolic  of  group  values  there  may  be  a  transition 
to  an  essentially  religious  attitude.  The  thesis  of  Ames  that  primitive 
religion  is  communal  magic  is  in  point  here. 

On  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  Dr.  Leuba  is  first  very 
positive.  "To  seek  an  answer  to  the  question,  Does  God  exist  and 
what  is  he?  is  to  philosophize;  to  seek  in  God  the  fulfilment  of  hopes 
and  desires,  is  to  be  religious"  (p.  206).  One  object  of  the  chapter  on 
Theology  and  Psychology  is  to  lay  the  ghost  that  religion  must  depend 
on  a  metaphysic  of  the  Absolute  or  the  transcendent.  The  religious 
paradox  of  Hoffding  that  God  is  at  once  conceived  as  finite  and 
infinite,  immutable  yet  changeable,  is  rejected.  Only  in  a  post-mortem 
philosophical  speculation  is  the  religious  object  considered  infinite. 
One  gives  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  dualism  between  the  inner,  unique, 
comforting  experience  and  the  pale  intellectual  process  of  speculation 
is  established,  that  theology  is  to  become  empirical  and  ally  itself 
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with  the  findings  of  psychology;  yet  as  the  constructive  side  of  the 
book  is  reached,  a  change  of  front  is  noticed.  In  criticising  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  the  point  is  made  that  Comte  had  not  provided 
a  "philosophical  background  favorable  to  religion."  The  common 
opinion  is  that  "in  order  to  live  with  dignity  and  contentment  man 
must  believe  that  his  life  possesses  an  absolute,  eternal  significance. 
...  If  he  is  to  put  forth  his  best  energies,  man  must  believe  that  the 
individual  and  society  are  parts  of  a  whole  moving  toward  a  blessed 
consummation"  (pp.  321-322).  On  page  325  we  read:  "In  the  inde- 
pendence of  moral  appreciation  from  transcendental  beliefs  lies  the 
very  assurance  needed  to  tide  over  this  unbelieving  generation,"  yet 
(p.  326)  it  is  said  that  the  explanation  of  naturalism  leaves  the  moral 
experience  unaccounted  for.  To  explain  the  supremacy  of  moral 
values,  an  "idealistic  complement"  explaining  "why  the  world  is  so 
constituted  as  to  produce  moral  values"  is  demanded.  Our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  a  religion  in  which  humanity 
would  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  transhuman  Power  realizing 
itself  in  humanity.  Just  why  this  Power,  which  obviously  cannot 
respond  to  human  petitions,  falls  entirely  under  the  category  of  anthro- 
popathic  agencies  rather  than  magical  forces  is  hard  to  see,  and  whether 
it  would  have  the  practical  character  of  the  religious  demand  is  an 
open  question. 

Even  an  ethical  idealism  objectifying  a  trans-human  power  is 
seemingly  an  insufficient  basis  of  belief.  For  it  is  admitted  that  "a 
religion  which  could  accept  and  utilize  in  its  intellectual  foundation  a 
complete  system  of  metaphysics  would  have  by  so  much  the  advan- 
tage" (p.  333).  Not  to  separate  the  immediacy  of  religion  (or  the 
quasi-religious  substitute  of  a  'rational'  ethical  attitude  toward  the 
universe)  from  philosophical  reflection,  but  to  justify  an  intimate 
correlation  by  means  of  the  author's  version  of  idealism  appears  to  be 
the  later  conclusion.  Still  we  find  that  not  much  philosophical  under- 
structure  is  needed,  for  "the  religion  of  the  future  will  have  to  rest 
content  apparently  with  the  idea  of  a  non-purposive  Creative  Force, 
making  of  the  universe  neither  an  accidental  creation  nor  one  shaped 
in  accordance  with  some  preconceived  plan."  Bergson's  intuition  of 
God  as  "unceasing  life,  action  and  freedom"  is  referred  to  with 
favor.  The  creative  force  and  the  heroes  who  have  embodied  it  in 
humanity  are  considered  to  be  objects  fitted  to  call  forth  expressions 
of  joy,  sorrow  and  gratitude  (pp.  335~336). 

Doubtless  the  two  succeeding  books  on  religious  experience  which 
the  author  promises  will  elaborate  matters  too  briefly  treated  in  the 
present  volume  and  remove  the  bases  of  a  criticism  of  an  introductory 
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volume.  The  book  is  suggestive;  the  comments  on  the  shifting 
authorities  invoked  by  the  theologians  are  just  and  pointed.  The 
crucial  aspects  of  unsettled  problems  are  faced  and  stated  honestly. 

ERNEST  L.  TALBERT. 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Les  formes  elementaires  de  la  vie  religieuse;  ( Le  systeme  totemique  en 
Australie).  Par  £MILE  DURKHEIM.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1912. — 
pp.  647  +  a  map. 

The  present  study,  avowedly  a  sociological  rather  than  an  anthro- 
pological and  historical  one,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  primitive  religious  phenomena. 
Its  object  is  to  determine  the  elementary  forms  of  religious  ideas  and 
practices  through  the  study  of  a  definite  primitive  religious  system. 
The  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  natives  of  Australia  constitute  the 
material  chosen  for  the  study.  A  secondary  problem  in  the  research 
is  that  of  the  genesis  of  the  fundamental  categories  of  thought,  which, 
the  author  believes,  are  religious  and  hence  social  in  origin. 

He  first  criticises  various  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  religion.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  grow  out  of  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  because 
this  idea  cannot  be  held  to  be  primitive.  Neither  can  the  idea  of 
deities  be  regarded  as  basic,  for  there  are  atheistic  religions  and  in 
those  recognizing  gods  there  are  rites  which  do  not  imply  any  idea  of 
divinity. 

The  author  develops  his  own  conception  by  first  distinguishing 
between  beliefs  and  rites.  The  primary  character  of  religious  beliefs 
is  their  tendency  to  see  in  the  world  a  bipartite  division  of  existence 
into  things  sacred  and  profane.  This,  he  holds,  is  the  first  criterion 
of  religious  ideas.  "  Religious  beliefs  are  representations  which  express 
the  nature  of  sacred  things  and  the  relations  they  sustain  either  with 
one  another  or  with  the  profane  things,  while  the  rites  are  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  indicate  how  man  ought  to  bear  himself  in  relation  to 
the  sacred  objects."  He  makes  the  further  point  here  that  the  sacred 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  profane  merely  in  degree. 
The  difference  is  one  of  nature.  The  two  classes  of  objects  to  the 
primitive  mind  form  two  worlds,  different  in  essence  and  mutually 
incompatible.  The  problem  of  the  book  is  to  determine  the  origin  of 
this  fundamental  dualism  in  human  thinking.  In  passing,  he  remarks 
that  religion  is  to  be  distinguished  from  magic  in  that  the  former  is 
social,  a  matter  in  which  the  collective  life  manifests  itself,  while  magic 
is  individualistic  and  the  expression  of  private  interests. 
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Thus  he  leads  up  to  his  definition  of  religion  as  "a  compact  system  of 
beliefs  and  practices  relative  to  sacred  things  which  serve  to  bind 
together  into  a  single  moral  community  all  those  who  share  these 
beliefs."  The  social  element  he  regards  as  quite  as  important  as  the 
distinction  of  objects  into  sacred  and  profane.  "  Religion  is  essentially 
a  collective  affair." 

Then  follows  an  acute  criticism  of  animism  and  naturism  as  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  religion.  The  dream  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  the  soul;  cults  of  the  dead  are  certainly  not  primitive, 
nor  is  the  anthropomorphic  view  of  nature  primary.  Naturism  is 
unable  to  explain  the  distinction  of  things  into  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned above. 

Totemism  is,  however,  a  truly  primitive  type  of  belief.  In  this 
study  he  purposely  confines  himself  to  an  analysis  of  Australian 
totemism  as  a  sufficiently  large  and  complex  field,  being  free,  however, 
to  draw  upon  material  relating  to  the  American  Indians  for  illustra- 
tions confirming  his  position.  On  the  whole,  he  shows  by  his  references 
that  he  is  quite  familiar  with  American  ethnological  studies. 

His  discussion  of  totemism  takes  up  its  relation  to  the  name  of  the 
clan,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acquired;  the  totems  of  phratries  and 
of  inter-marrying  classes;  the  totem  as  an  emblem  and  the  different 
methods  of  representing  the  totem  in  drawing,  carving,  and  tattooing; 
the  sacred  character  of  the  totemic  animals  and  plants;  the  prohibition 
upon  eating  them;  the  greater  degree  of  the  sanctity  of  the  emblem 
than  of  the  totemic  plant  or  animal;  man's  supposed  descent  from 
the  totemic  object;  the  classifications  of  objects  into  clans,  phratries, 
and  classes;  the  religious  significance  of  these  classifications;  the  cos- 
mological  system  based  on  totemism;  and  finally  individual  and  sex 
totems. 

He  next  discusses  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  totemistic  ideas, 
criticising  those  which  presuppose  antecedent  religious  beliefs,  such 
as  cults  of  ancestors  or  of  nature;  also  the  theories  of  Frazer,  Boas 
and  others  who  regard  collective  totemism  as  derived  from  an  indi- 
vidual form,  and  the  recent  theory  of  Frazer  that  it  is  conceptual  and 
definitely  related  to  certain  localities,  and  the  theory  of  Lang  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  names.  All  of  these  theories  he  regards  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  postulate  of  antecedent  religious  beliefs. 

The  author's  own  theory  is  that  totemism  is  an  expression  of  the 
truly  primitive  notion  of  the  world  as  pervaded  by  an  impersonal 
force,  to  some  extent  mechanical,  but  having  also  something  of  moral 
significance.  He  refers  to  the  ivakonda  of  the  Sioux,  orenda  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  mana  of  the  Melanesians,  and  points  out  the  relation  of 
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these  notions  to  the  totemistic  beliefs  and  practices  found  among  the 
Arunta  of  Australia.  The  notion  of  the  impersonal  force  is,  he  holds, 
logically  prior  to  all  ideas  of  mythical  personalities,  and  is  moreover  not 
only  the  beginning  of  the  concept  of  religious  force,  but  is  also  the 
prototype  of  the  notion  of  force  in  general.  He  further  shows  by  an 
extensive  array  of  evidence  that  the  social  group  is  the  medium  in 
which  this  idea  develops  and  acquires  its  religious  meaning.  Primitive 
Australian  society  oscillates  between  periods  of  dispersion  and  con- 
centration, and  the  development  of  social  feelings  depends  on  the 
periods  when  the  tribe  congregates.  In  these  times  also  religious 
ideas  have  their  origin.  The  collective  life  of  the  tribe  is  conceived 
in  terms  of  the  totem. 

Religion  is  thus  not  a  product  of  fear;  it  is  rather  an  expression  of 
a  primitive  idealism,  which  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  collective 
mental  life  of  the  group. 

The  author  next  analyzes  Australian  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  spirits, 
and  of  gods,  showing,  as  he  believes,  that  they  depend  on  the  totemic 
notions  which  symbolize  in  various  ways  the  primitive  idea  of  an 
impersonal  potency. 

Religious  rites  are  then  taken  up;  first  those  relating  to  taboo  and 
then  those  of  sacrifice.  With  reference  to  both,  the  underlying  idea 
is  that  of  dealing  with  the  impersonal  force  in  such  ways  as  to  avoid 
injury  and  to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  it.  In  sacrifices  of  the 
oblation  type,  for  example,  the  superior  spirits,  while  rendering  human 
life  possible,  also  depend  upon  the  worshipful  rites  of  men  for  their 
own  continued  existence.  Mimetic,  representative,  and  piacular  rites 
are  also  discussed. 

To  the  reviewer,  this  exhaustive  study  is  very  suggestive  and  very 
fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  religion.  He 
has  himself  already  pointed  out  the  basic  importance  of  the  notion  of 
impersonal  power  and  of  the  medium  of  the  social  group  as  a  means  of 
generating  the  religious  idea.1  To  quote  finally  from  Durkheim: 
"The  two  poles  of  the  religious  life  correspond  to  the  two  opposing 
conditions  found  in  all  social  life.  There  is  between  the  sacred  pomp 
and  sacred  day  of  humiliation  the  same  contrast  which  exists  between 
conditions  of  social  well-being  and  depression. 

"The  fundamental  process  is  always  the  same,  only  circumstances 
color  it  differently.  In  a  word,  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  social 
life  produces  at  the  same  time  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  sacred 
beings  and  of  sacred  things." 

In  conclusion  the  author  generalizes  as  to  the  broad  social  meaning 

1  Cf .  The  Development  of  Religion,  1910. 
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of  his  discussion.  As  all  religion  is  a  cosmology,  we  must  not  think 
to  analyze  religious  thought  without  encountering  in  our  pathway  the 
notions  which  rule  logical  thought, — notions  of  time,  of  space,  of 
classification,  of  force,  of  causality,  and  of  personality.  The  author 
shows  how  these  ideas  are  born  in  religion  and  in  what  social  causes 
they  result.  The  sociology  of  religion  thus  brings  an  important 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

IRVING  KING. 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

Questions  of  the  Day  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.     By  HERBERT 

LESLIE  STEWART.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company; 

London,  Edward  Arnold,  1912. — pp.  ix,  284. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  nine  more  or  less  connected  essays 
which  were  originally  delivered,  in  a  less  expanded  form,  as  popular 
lectures  at  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast  in  the  winter  of  1910-11. 
The  essays  are  connected  by  the  author's  interest  in  psychology  rather 
than  by  a  definitely  worked  out  philosophical  theory.  Mr.  Stewart's 
point  of  view  both  in  ethics  and  in  theory  of  knowledge  might  be 
described,  perhaps,  as  rational  intuitionism,  but  this  is  nowhere 
described  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  criticism  possible. 

The  first  essay,  entitled  "The  Reform  in  Psychology,"  is  on  a 
subject  which  has  practically  ceased  to  be  discussed  in  America,  viz., 
the  independence  of  psychology  from  metaphysics.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
not  attempting  logically  to  define  the  subject  matter  and  standpoint 
of  psychology;  he  is  vindicating  merely  its  right  to  experiment,  to 
correlate  psychoses  and  neuroses,  to  examine  abnormal  mental  states 
and  to  compare  the  human  and  animal  mind,  or  the  child  and  the 
adult  mind,  without  entering  into  a  metaphysical  discussion  of  the 
soul.  He  has  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  his  science  and  a  firm  belief  in  it. 
"  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  science  of  education 
and  the  science  of  society  are  really  progressive  and  illuminating 
studies,  it  is  psychology  that  has  given  them  birth"  (p.  2).  One  can 
only  hope  that  the  progress  of  psychology  in  Great  Britain  may  not 
dampen  this  ardor. 

The  two  essays  following  deal  with  the  sub-conscious,  the  first  by 
way  of  exposition  and  discussion,  the  second  by  applying  it  to  the 
explanation  of  genius.  The  author  adopts  the  hypothesis  in  a  moder- 
ate form.  That  is,  he  accepts  the  reality  of  the  sub-conscious  in 
certain  cases;  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  found  in  some  normal  persons; 
but  he  rejects  the  belief  in  an  entire  discontinuity  of  personalities. 
The  example  of  genius  which  Mr.  Stewart  mainly  discusses  is  the 
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'lightning  calculator'  and  he  accepts  Myers's  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  by  the  sub-conscious,  at  least  in  some  cases  (p.  101). 
The  reviewer  has  a  strong  feeling  that  the  sub-conscious  is  a  name  for 
certain  phenomena  and  not  in  any  sense  an  explanation;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Mr.  Stewart's  presentation  of  the  question  has  in  any  way 
changed  this  feeling.  As  concerns  the  application  of  the  theory,  the 
lightning  calculator  is  neither  a  happy  instance  of  genius,  nor  a  case 
that  appears  to  require  an  outre  explanation.  It  is  in  fact  rather 
remarkable  how  easily  such  cases  turn  out  on  analysis  to  be  over- 
developments of  quite  commonplace  powers.1 

The  essays  on  "The  Growth  of  Public  Opinion"  and  on  "Recidi- 
vism" are  interesting  popular  presentations  of  the  subjects  but  call 
for  no  particular  comment.  The  essay  on  "Pragmatism"  is  a  closer 
approach  to  philosophical  theories.  Mr.  Stewart  distinguishes  two 
types:  a  moderate  form  which  holds  merely  that  the  usefulness  of 
believing  a  proposition  is  the  test,  or  one  test,  of  its  truth,  and  a 
radical  form  which  holds  that  the  usefulness  of  believing  it  is  identical 
with  its  truth  (p.  137).  The  latter  Mr.  Stewart  identifies  in  a  general 
way  with  humanism  and  rejects  on  the  usual  ground  that  it  involves 
scepticism;  the  first  he  does  not  indeed  accept  but  he  regards  it  as  a 
valuable  correction  of  some  errors  of  Idealism.  The  value  of  pragma- 
tism he  regards  as  mainly  incidental;  for  he  rejects  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  principal  contention  of  the  pragmatists,  viz.,  "that  truth 
is  not  a  purely  intellectual  ideal  and  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  by 
other  than  intellectual  tests"  (p.  167).  A  reconciliation  of  pragma- 
tism and  intellectualism,  he  maintains,  is  possible;  and  he  holds  to  an 
ideal  of  truth  which  shall  be  intellectual,  though  he  accepts  the 
humanist's  criticism  of  'pure  thought'  and  rejects  the  'coherence 
test.'  The  reconciliation  would  be  more  convincing  if  Mr.  Stewart 
anywhere  stated  precisely  what  he  conceives  the  test  of  truth  to  be. 
Following  Bergson,  he  asserts  his  belief  in  a  "  non-ratiocinative  but  still 
intellectual  faculty  of  intuition"  (pp.  174  f.),  a  phrase  which,  without 
explanations,  seems  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Why  pragmatism  should  be  regarded  as  having  a  special 
predilection  for  the  syllogism  (p.  174)  is  rather  puzzling,  especially  as 
the  essence  of  pragmatism  is  regarded  as  the  effort  to  apply  a  non- 
intellectual  test.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have 
involved  himself  with  a  pair  of  vicious  alternatives.  He  is  quite  right 
in  regarding  pragmatism  as  essentially  at  odds  with  a  theory  based 
upon  alleged  intellectual  intuitions,  but  he  is  wrong  in  assuming  that 

1  Cf.  F.  D.  Mitchell,  "Mathematical  Prodigies."  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  61-143. 
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this  implies  either  an  identification  with  syllogistic  reasoning  or  the 
pursuit  of  a  test  of  truth  in  feeling  and  will,  i.  e.,  a  faculty  other  than 
intellect.  The  essential  point  of  pragmatism  is  not  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  intellect  or  that  what  others  call  intellect  ought  to  be 
called  something  else.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  definition  and 
locus  of  the  intellectual?  It  is  not  clear  that  this  question  is  in  any 
sense  answered  by  assuming  intuitions. 

The  last  three  essays  deal  with  ethics.  That  on  "Pessimism" 
presents  candidly  and  clearly  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a 
logical  refutation  of  pessimism.  The  conclusion  that  Mr.  Stewart 
reaches  is  that  "it  a  man  is  temperamentally  disposed  to  the  con- 
demnation of  life  there  is  no  logic  that  can  refute  him"  (p.  224).  The 
answer  to  pessimism,  like  that  to  pragmatism,  lies  in  intuitionism; 
there  are  moral  axioms  as  there  are  intellectual  intuitions.  The 
objectivity  of  the  moral  order  is  as  much  implied  by  the  value  judg- 
ment as  the  rationality  of  the  universe  is  by  intellectual  judgments. 
Hence  naturalistic  ethics  is  impossible.  For  Mr.  Stewart  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  moral  order  implies  theism  and  immortality.  "There  is, 
I  think,  no  metaphysical  standpoint  from  which  belief  in  immortality 
ceases  to  be  possible  and  from  which  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  short 
work  is  not  made  of  moral  distinctions"  (p.  250).  This  conclusion 
rests  in  Mr.  Stewart's  case  on  virtually  the  same  grounds  on  which 
Paley  and  the  other  Theological  Utilitarians  based  it,  viz.,  the  con- 
tention that  life  must  be  valued  separately  for  each  individual  and 
that  good  to  society  at  large  is  ultimately  meaningless  (pp.  213  ff.). 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Stewart  rejects  with  some 
warmth  a  profit  and  loss  interpretation  of  the  future  life.  All  natural- 
istic moralists  are  convicted  at  large  of  an  inability  to  think  clearly, — 
witness  the  truly  remarkable  argument  (p.  243)  that  Professor  Wester- 
marck  stultifies  himself  by  preferring  truth  to  falsehood,  in  spite  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  some  races  hold  veracity.  Only 
this  incapacity  for  clear  thinking  explains  the  failure  to  acknowledge 
moral  axioms. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  thoroughly  unsympathetic  essay  on 
Nietzsche.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Stewart  is 
unsympathetic  toward  Nietzsche.  If  morality  is  at  bottom  axiomatic, 
a  man  who  is  sceptical  about  generally  accepted  moral  principles  must 
be  either  wicked  or  insane.  Poor  Nietzsche  was  doubtless  at  times 
the  latter,  but  not  everybody  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  all 
that  need  be  said  about  him.  The  truth  is  that  Nietzsche  ought  to  be 
an  interesting  and  instructive  study  for  the  axiomatic  moralist.  For 
he  too  was  an  axiomatic  moralist  of  a  kind.1  His  thought  may  be 

1  Cf.  Morgenrothe,  Vorrede. 
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explained  in  part  as  due  to  a  surfeit  of  Kantian  ethics,  and  as  the 
mediaevals  sometimes  called  the  Devil  the  'ape  of  God,'  so  Nietzsche 
might  be  called  the  ape  of  Kant.  Just  what  will  the  axiomatic 
moralist  do  with  one  who  doubts  the  axiom  that  every  human  being 
is  an  end  in  himself  but  who  finds  it  axiomatic  that  individuality 
must  be  developed  in  the  highest  measure?  As  between  axioms  who 
casts  the  deciding  vote? 

As  popular  lectures  these  essays  are  often  extremely  good,  for  they 
present  difficult  subjects  with  admirable  simplicity  and  they  are 
both  clearly  and  attractively  written.  They  are  not  equally  valuable 
'to  those  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  philosophical  discussion,'  as 
Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  regard  them.  This  effort  to  do  two  things  at 
once  is  a  serious  defect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  exposition  which  the  specialist  does  not  need,  and  the 
parts  in  which  a  moot  question  is  supposed  to  be  solved  are  so  com- 
pressed that  the  solutions  are  scarcely  more  than  intimated.  The 
discussion  stops  when  the  really  fundamental  question  is  reached. 
Thus  the  reconciliation  between  pragmatism  and  intellectualism  re- 
ceives about  eight  pages  after  the  author  has  used  over  thirty  to 
explain  what  the  terms  mean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  that  he 
is  writing  for  specialists  sometimes  betrays  Mr.  Stewart  into  a  lack 
of  caution  that  is  hardly  proper  to  a  popular  book.  There  is  not 
always  a  clear  line  between  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion  and  a  generally 
accepted  conclusion,  as  for  example  when  he  says  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  "has  established  telepathy  as  a  principle  of 
explanation"  (p.  17).  It  is  no  doubt  a  possible  explanation,  but  Mr. 
Stewart  ought  not  to  suggest  to  the  general  reader  that  it  is  certainly 
the  true  explanation,  even  though  he  personally  may  believe  that  it  is. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 
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L'Intuition    Bergsonienne.     Par   J.   SECOND,    Paris.     Librairie   Felix   Alcan, 

1912. — pp.  156. 

This  book  is  an  interpretative  defense  of  Bergson's  metaphysics  against  the 
charge  that  it  is  self-contradictory.  Its  object  is  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  the 
Bergsonian  method  consists  in  developing  the  antinomies  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity, time  and  space,  life  and  matter,  freedom  and  mechanism,  creation  and 
necessity,  to  their  inevitable  dialectical  conclusion,  and  then  to  tuck  down  and 
to  integrate  these  oppositions  in  the  vortex  of  intuition,  from  whose  unity  the 
differences  diverge.  This  has  been  done  before,  and,  I  think,  better.  The 
stronger  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  comparison  it  makes  of  the  Bergsonian 
system  with  those  of  James,  of  Spencer,  of  Fouillee,  and  in  the  suggestion  it 
offers  concerning  the  bearing  of  Bergson's  system  on  monisms  of  various  sorts 
and  on  the  concept  of  divinity. 

Compared  with  the  pragmatism  of  James,  Bergson's  philosophy  is  a  "higher 
pragmatism."  James  offers  merely  a  "pluralisme  paresseux  et  expectant," 
a  shattering  of  the  universal  creative  elan  for  the  benefit  of  stupid  and  ugly 
creations.  He  consequently  depreciates  the  value  of  pragmatism  and  pays 
out  in  the  pennies  of  torpid  vortices  the  great  coins  of  "unresting  becoming 
and  eternal  mobility  ravenous  for  the  breath  of  life."  James  is  too  much  a 
humanist,  too  practically  disposed  toward  "a  near  and  instrumental  super- 
naturalism,"  too  endowed  "with  an  over-earthly  and  over-placid  perception 
of  spirituality."  His  metaphysics  is  foreign  to  that  "inquietude  baccelante" 
which  creates  conceptual  dialectic  and  leads  to  the  depth  and  inwardness  of 
intuition  the  mobile  and  universal  ambitions  of  intelligence."  This  intuition, 
which  is  Bergsonian,  is  also  "globale,"  in  which  consciousness  discovers  itself 
as  an  effort  toward  its  own  liberation,  "or  rather  toward  the  endless  realization, 
in  an  elan  that  overleaps  us  and  raises  us,  the  immanent  will  of  eternal  life." 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Segond  is  more  rhetorical  than  analytic,  and  that 
his  sense  of  literary  expression  is  stronger  than  his  power  of  analysis.  With 
respect  to  the  relation  of  Spencer  to  Bergson  he  points  to  Bergson's  own 
criticism  of  the  Spencerian  doctrine  in  Creative  Evolution,  and  with  respect  to  the 
idees-forces  of  Fouillee,  he  repeats  the  Bergsonian  criticism  of  Spencer,  namely, 
that  the  reality  of  evolution  is  abolished  by  this  philosophy,  since  the  idees- 
forces  are  nothing  more  than  the  explications  of  latent  raisons  d'  ttre  and  all 
novelty  is  nothing  more  than  a  redistribution  of  conscious  elements.  This 
M.  Segond  does  in  the  same  orotund  manner  as  he  performs  his  depreciation  of 
James,  and  his  exposition  of  Bergsonian  monism.  This,  he  holds,  differs  from 
the  monisms  of  history  because  the  latter  are  shattered  in  the  rapids  of  becom- 
ing. They  cannot  unify  the  devenir  reel.  Both  the  unities  of  experience 
and  the  abstract  unities  of  systems  like  Bradley's  are  really  extracts  from  this 
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one  concretion  and  are  hence  exclusive  of  each  other.  Bring  them  back  into 
the  concrete  act,  and  intuition  perceives  them  as  interpenetrated  and  one. 
The  unity  of  the  intuition  expanded  into  "concrete  eternity,"  is  God.  He 
appears  late  in  Bergsonian  discourse,  and  prior  to  1903  Bergson  had  been 
accused  of  brute  materialism.  Bergson  needed  to  discover  that  the  Han  was 
divine  (pp.  115  seq.),  and  the  discovery  of  its  divinity  was  the  maturation  of 
the  act,  which  is  the  essence  of  creative  evolution  and  that  "this,  always  new, 
is  not  naturalistic,  the  very  restlessness  which  inspires  it  and  which  so  to  speak, 
makes  of  itself  our  souls,  is  proof"  (p.  149-50). 

One  wonders  what  Bergson  would  say  to  all  this. 

H.  M.  KALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Psychology  by  Max  Dessoir.     Authorized  translation 

by  DONALD  FISHER.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xxix,  278. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  English  Edition  the  author  states  that  the  present 
Outlines  is  not  intended  as  "a  mere  abridgment"  of  his  larger  History,  since 
"it  covers  a  broader  field,  and,  having  grown  out  of  new  study  of  the  sources, 
presents  the  development  in  many  cases  from  other  points  of  view."  The 
work  is  divided  into  an  Introduction  and  four  chapters,  which  are  followed 
by  eight  pages  of  bibliography,  four  pages  of  index  of  names,  and  twelve  pages 
of  index  of  subjects. 

The  Introduction  enumerates  as  "  the  three  sources  of  interest  in  mental  life  " 
the  theological  or  psychosophical,  the  biological  or  psychological,  and  the 
practical  or  psychognostical  standpoints.  The  last  mentioned  is  treated 
briefly  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  while  the  body  of  the  book  discusses  the 
other  two  conceptions  of  mind.  From  the  practical  point  of  view  mind  is 
conceived  as  the  equivalent  of  character,  personality,  and  temperament,  and 
the  chief  problem  is  centered  in  the  possibility  of  predicting  a  person's  conduct 
under  certain  conditions.  The  most  recent  efforts  in  scientific  psychognosis 
are,  however,  omitted,  since  they  fall  outside  the  historical  time-limit  which  the 
author  has  set  himself. 

The  four  chapters  on  the  biological  and  theological  conceptions  of  mind  cover 
the  following  periods:  Greek  antiquity  up  to  the  middle  ages,  the  middle  age 
and  renaissance,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  recent  times. 
The  ancient  Greek  conceptions  of  the  soul  did  not  take  the  form  of  definite 
doctrines  until  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.,  when  the  orphic  belief 
of  transmigration  was  formulated.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Greek  colonies 
developed  in  their  cosmogonies  the  view  that  nature  was  an  animated  process 
of  becoming  in  which  the  human  soul  was  only  a  part  of  the  living  and  ever 
changing  world.  The  search  for  the  essential  bearer,  the  mind-stuff,  became 
thus  the  starting  point  of  the  biological  view  of  mind.  The  two  doctrines 
soon  came  in  conflict  with  each  other  on  the  question  of  personal  immortality, 
and  many  of  the  later  Greek  philosophies  were  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
points  of  view.  The  Christian  era  with  its  patristic  and  scholastic  philosophers 
emphasized  naturally  the  theological  conception;  but  during  the  middle  ages 
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the  contact  with  Arabian  thought  and  the  awakening  of  pure  scientific  interests 
during  the  renaissance  revived  the  biological  interest  in,  and  conception  of, 
mind. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw  the  establishment  of  psy- 
chology as  an  independent  branch  of  study,  at  first  in  connection  with  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  by  men  like  Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  Malebranche, 
and  later  in  connection  with  epistemology  and  philosophy,  especially  through 
the  work  of  English  associationism  and  of  Leibniz  and  Wolff.  In  recent  times 
psychology  had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  Kantian  criticism  and  dialectic 
reconstruction,  before  it  could  emerge  as  a  modern  science  on  a  par  with  other 
natural  sciences. 

These  are  the  main  lines  in  the  historical  development  of  psychology,  which 
are  treated  with  admirable  clearness  and  conciseness,  revealing  the  author's 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject.  The  translation  is  very  well  done,  and  the 
print  and  binding  give  the  book  a  neat  appearance.  Both  features  should  aid 
materially  in  introducing  this  excellent  work  to  the  English  speaking  students 
of  philosophy  and  psychology. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

Cerebellar  Functions.  By  ANDRE-THOMAS.  New  York,  The  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1912. — pp.  223. 
This  monograph  is  one  of  the  most  highly  instructive  treatises  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cerebellum  that  has  appeared  for  some  years 
and  ought  to  be  of  real  service  to  psychopathologists.  The  numerous  carefully 
reproduced  histological  .and  anatomical  illustrations  of  the  various  sections 
and  areas  of  the  cerebellar  tissues  that  accompany  the  first  chapter,  and  the 
excellent  diagrams  and  sketches  which  represent  the  results  of  experimentation 
upon  the  effect  of  partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the  cerebellum,  materially 
add  to  the  understanding  of  a  text  which  in  itself  suffers  not  at  all  from  lack  of 
clarity  of  exposition. 

Some  interesting  phenomena  appear  to  take  place  when  one  lateral  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum  is  removed.  "Several  weeks  after  the  operation  nothing 
remains  except  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  trunk,  the  brusque  and  exaggerated 
lifting  of  the  limbs  of  the  operated  side,  some  oscillations  at  the  arrest  of  move- 
ments, or  in  the  change  of  attitudes,  and  the  more  prompt  appearance  of 
fatigue"  (p.  62).  Similar  observations  are  made  with  dogs  which  have  had 
both  lobes  destroyed,  and  again  with  other  dogs  whose  entire  cerebellum  had 
been  extirpated.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  description  of  the  bodily 
attitudes  assumed,  the  direction  of  bodily  rotation,  the  date  and  manner  of 
relearning  how  to  walk  and  to  swim,  and  the  degrees  of  sensibility.  Total 
and  partial  destruction  of  the  vermis  and  localized  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the 
lateral  lobes  are  also  symptomatically  described.  Operations  of  this  kind 
on  monkeys,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  are  summarized.  In  chapters  III 
and  IV,  electrical  stimulation  and  specific  section  of  parts  of  the  cerebellum 
are  treated;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  symptoms  of  cerebellar  affections  are 
discussed. 
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The  second  part  of  the  work  interprets  the  foregoing  experiments  in  the 
setting  of  the  historical  development  of  theory  concerning  them.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  reached  are  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  responsible  for  sexual 
instincts,  degree  of  sensibility,  growth  of  tissue,  or  the  "perception  of  visual, 
gustatory,  or  auditory  sensations"  (p.  138).  While  "it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated that  the  cerebellum  is  an  organ  of  perception  for  deep  sensation  which 
is  currently  designated  by  the  name  of  'muscular  sense,'  it  is  legitimate  to 
admit,  however,  that  it  utilizes  the  oscillations  of  nervous  flux  which  take 
their  source  in  the  deep  parts,  and  the  variations  of  muscular  contraction  or 
tonicity  "  (p.  146) ;  the  matter  of  assigning  the  development  of  motor  responses 
to  any  single  cortical  center  or  part  must  at  present  remain  unanswered. 
"Nothing,  in  any  case,  authorizes  us  to  look  upon  the  cerebellum  as  a  generat- 
ing center  for  voluntary  movements"  (p.  161),  but  it  is  "the  seat  of  a  par- 
ticular reaction  put  into  play  by  various  excitations.  This  reaction  applies 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  the  various  forms  of  attitudes  or 
actions  reflex,  automatic  or  voluntary"  (p.  177).  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  "the  cerebrum  supplants  the  cerebellum  not  only  as  a  motor  center 
but  also  as  a  sensory  center"  (p.  182). 

The  monograph  concludes  with  an  extensive  bibliography.  It  undoubtedly 
leaves  the  reader  with  a  high  regard  for  the  scholarly  precision  and  reserve 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  concisely 
historical  treatment  which  so  large  a  topic  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  author 

CHRISTIAN  A.  RUCKMICH. 

The  New  Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.     By  EDOUARD  LE  ROY.     Translated 

from  the  French  by  VINCENT  BENSON.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 

1913.— pp.  x,  235. 

The  last  issue  of  the  REVIEW  contained  an  appreciative  notice  by  Professor 
Creighton  of  M.  Edouard  Le  Roy's  excellent  little  book  entitled  Une  philoso- 
phic nouvelle;  Henri  Bergson.  I  have  now  before  me  an  English  translation  of 
the  work  from  the  pen  of  Vincent  Benson,  M.A.,  Late  Scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  It  is  my  somewhat  disagreeable  task  to  show  that  this  translation 
is  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable.  M.  Le  Roy's  book  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  demand  on  the  part  of  the  translator  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of 
French  and  some  imagination  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  English  words,  but 
also  a  familiarity  with  philosophical  ideas,  and  more  especially  an  understand- 
ing of  both  Bergson's  general  standpoint  and  the  details  of  his  system.  These 
qualifications  Mr.  Benson  does  not  appear  to  possess,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  English  translation  in  many  passages  makes  nonsense  of  M.  Le  Roy's 
eloquent  exposition. 

While  the  inadequacy  of  the  translation  appears  on  almost  every  page, 
certain  passages  are  simply  meaningless.  Take  for  example  this  sentence  in 
the  preface:  "An  original  philosophy  is  not  meant  to  be  studied  as  a  mosaic 
which  takes  to  pieces,  a  compound  which  analyzes,  or  a  body  which  dissects" 
(p.  iv),  or  this  phrase  on  page  178:  "a  thought  haunted  by  anxieties  of  the 
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operating  manual,  anxieties  of  fabrication,"  for  une  pensee  que  hante  un  souci 
de  manuel  operatoire,  un  souci  de  fabrication"  (p.  161).  In  a  uniformly  bad 
paragraph  on  page  106,  we  find  the  following  sentence:  "That  is  of  course  why 
every  work  appears  to  be  an  outside  construction  (fabrication  par  le  dehors) 
beginning  with  previous  elements;  a  phase  of  anticipation  followed  by  a  stage 
of  execution,  calculation,  and  art,  an  effective  projecting  cause,  and  a  con- 
certed goal,  a  mechanism  which  hurls  to  a  finality  which  aims."  As  examples 
of  other  sentences  and  phrases  which  are  almost  as  unfortunate,  we  may 
instance  such  as  these:  "Whence  we  have  this  double  conclusion  already 
formulated  higher  up"  (p.  165);  "We  emerge  gradually  from  universal  reality, 
and  our  realizing  roots  are  always  sunk  in  it"  (p.  199);  "Evil  would  be 
defined  as  the  direction  of  travel  opposed  to  the  Good"  (p.  230). 

Among  the  poorly  chosen  expressions  with  which  the  book  abounds,  the 
following,  taken  almost  at  random,  may  be  instanced:  "Some  mysterious 
twilight  at  the  back  of  consciousness"  (p.  4);  "printing  errors"  (p.  28);  "an 
easily  handled  intellectual  cash"  (p.  45);  "rigid  concepts,  preexisting  to  be 
employed"  (p.  46);  "proceedings"  for  precedes,  with  disaster  to  the  sense 
(pp.  23,  106,  143);  "residual"  rather  than  "vestigial"  where  the  French 
reads  organes  residuels  (p.  108;  Fr.  97);  "departure-point"  (pp.  150,  211); 
"embryo  sensations"  (p.  197);  "the  impalpable  and  floating  breath  of  first 
inspiration"  (p.  138);  "  Is  not  this  as  good  as  saying  that  life  is  unknowable?" 
(p.  215). 

The  translation  abounds  in  passages  which  follow  the  French  order  and 
idiom  so  closely  as  to  destroy  the  literary  quality  of  the  original,  even  where 
the  meaning  is  not  actually  distorted.  I  shall  cite  only  a  few:  "To  study  his 
philosophy  in  itself,  for  itself,  in  its  profound  trend  and  its  authenticated 
action"  (p.  3);  "Taking  up  his  position  inside  the  human  personality,  in  its 
inmost  mind"  (p.  6);  "Some  years  later,  in  1896,  passing  this  time  to  the 
externals  of  consciousness,  the  contact  surface  between  things  and  the  ego" 
(p.  6);  "A  mind  which  would  be  adequate  to  the  new  and  virgin  issue  of  a 
eimple  writ  of  oblivion"  (p.  13);  "parts  common"  for  les  parties  communes 
(p.  40;  Fr.  36) ;  "  public  object "  for  Vobjet  public,  where  "  social  "  or  an  equiva- 
lent word  is  obviously  required  (p.  71);  "the  only  usual  elements  of  our 
internal  determinations"  (p.  72);  "an  innumerable  degradation  of  halos" 
(p.  74);  "The  spray  which  falls  is  the  creative  act  which  falls"  (p.  109). 

"Physics"  and  "metaphysics"  are  both  used  with  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb:  "Simple  physics  already  betoken  the  insufficiency  of  a  purely  mechanical 
conception"  (p.  94);  "Metaphysics  are  trying  at  this  moment  to  simplify 
themselves"  (p.  139).  The  use  of  prepositions  is  particularly  awkward.  For 
example:  "Every  science  has  begun  by  practical  arts"  (p.  17);  "The  image  by 
which  we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  superior  degree  of  reality"  (p.  33);  "But 
the  preoccupation  of  practical  action,  coming  between  reality  and  ourselves, 
produces,  "etc.  (p.  35);  "prime  factors — capable  of  associating  with  infinity" 
(p.  44);  "A  collection  of  laws  before  the  eternity  of  which  change  becomes 
negligible  like  an  appearance"  (p.  103). 
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The  references  and  foot-notes  do  not  follow  any  one  uniform  principle. 
One  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  translator  will  either  follow  in  every  case  the 
original  title  of  the  book  or  article  in  question  or  else  adhere  to  a  standard 
translated  title.  Yet,  Matiere  et  Memoire  is  now  referred  to  as  Matter  and 
Memory  (p.  13  et  passim),  now  as  Matter  and  Mind.  The  Revue  de  Mela- 
physique  et  de  Morale  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  French  title  (pp.  201, 
223),  sometimes  under  the  caption  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Moral  Review 
(pp.  n,  148).  An  English  title  is  given  for  the  Annales  de  philosophic  chre- 
lienne  (p.  225).  In  the  case  of  periodicals,  at  least,  a  reference  that  does  not 
give  the  exact  title  in  the  original  language,  is  practically  no  reference  at  all. 
We  note  that  "for  the  convenience  of  English  readers,"  Mr.  Benson  has 
made  all  the  references  in  the  foot-notes  to  apply  to  the  authorized  English 
translations,  instead  of  to  the  French  editions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  give  the 
references  to  the  translations,  but  why  omit  the  references  to  M.  Bergson's 
original  works?  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  give  both, — for  the  con- 
venience of  these  same  English  readers,  who  perhaps  might  have  been  able 
to  dispense  with  the  translator's  constant  reference  to  "Mr.  Bergson." 

Another  innovation  is  in  the  matter  of  paragraphing.  The  number  of 
paragraphs  has  been  increased  about  three-fold,  giving  the  book,  at  least  in 
certain  portions,  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  primer. 

M.  Le  Roy's  little  book  is  lucidly  written,  enters  capably  and  sympathetically 
into  the  interpretation  of  Bergson,  and  possesses  noteworthy  merits  of  style. 
The  foregoing  paragraphs  may  serve  to  suggest  how  much  it  has  lost  in  transla- 
tion. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Die    Prinzipien    der    Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung.     Von    SAMUEL    LOURIE. 
Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1910. — pp.  221. 

In  this  book,  Dr.  Lourie  presents  an  interesting  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  calculation  of  probability.  In  working  out  these  principles  he  treats  the 
nature  of  the  disjunctive  judgment  and  its  relation  to  the  law  of  excluded 
middle,  the  representative  nature  of  the  subject  of  the  former,  the  function  of 
so-called  concept-places,  and  the  nature  of  the  probability-fraction  and  onto- 
logical  chance. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  doctripe  of  the  primacy  of  judgment  in  the 
knowing  process  has  been  held  by  many  logicians,  but  needs  certain  corrections. 
Now  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  preeminently  connected  with  our  estimations 
of  probability.  Thus  in  this  investigation,  the  essence  and  epistemological 
significance  of  this  judgment  must  be  found.  The  value  of  the  disjunctive  as 
a  judgment  of  decision  must  be  studied.  Some  space  is  given  to  the  psycho- 
logical investigation  of  decision.  The  disjunction  is  more  determinate  than 
the  mere  question.  To  ask,  '  What  is  S? '  does  not  limit  our  ignorance  of  the 
answer.  But  the  disjunctive  judgment,  '5  is  either  pi  or  pi  or  pt  .  .  .  or  pn,' 
does  limit  our  ignorance.  Thus  arises  the  paradox  of  hope  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  through  ignorance.  The  disjunction  is  a  tool  with  which  to 
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organize  our  ignorance  through  the  enumeration  of  all  possible  answers  to  the 
problem.  Now  when  we  are  confronted  with  a  disjunction  we  have  the  desire 
to  reach  a  decision.  This  decision  involves  the  acceptance  of  one  answer,  thus 
excluding  all  the  others.  Hence  we  feel  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the 
problematical  character  of  the  disjunction  and  of  arriving  at  a  categorical 
decision.  These  answers,  or  parts,  of  the  disjunction  must  be  mutually 
exclusive  and  completely  organized. 

The  disjunctive  judgment  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  law  of  excluded 
middle.  The  former  gains  ideal  significance  only  when  it  satisfies  the  claims 
of  this  normative  law.  This  law  applies  to  the  disjunction,  though  it  is 
itself  no  judgment,  but  only  a  key  to  all  disjunctions.  It  commands  the  dis- 
junctive to  pass  into  the  categorical.  This  categorical  stage  is  reached 
through  the  denial  of  all  the  predicates  but  one.  We  reach  determination 
through  negation.  Thus  denial  is  the  moving  principle  inside  the  disjunction. 
The  latter  refers  to  an  enclosed  whole,  made  up  of  parts.  Each  part  is  defined 
and  determined  by  the  negation  of  the  remaining  parts.  Thus  we  use  the 
principle  of  negative  definition  in  an  enclosed  whole.  It  is  through  denial 
that  the  concepts  in  the  disjunction  gain  sharply  outlined  limits.  Concept 
and  denial  are  the  great  ingredients  of  the  disjunction.  They  are  formal  logical 
elements  of  the  knowing  consciousness. 

To  bring  out  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  the  disjunctive  judgment,  the 
author  uses  examples,  one  of  which  is  as  follows:  'This  triangle  is  either  acute- 
or  obtuse-  or  right-angled.'  Every  triangle  can  stand  in  this  logical  situation. 
Thus  the  given  subject  has  a  representative  nature.  It  is  related,  not  to  a 
universal,  but  to  other  singular  subjects.  It  is  a  representation  of  abstract 
content  through  a  given  concrete.  Rose-red  represents  red,  red  represents 
colors,  colors  represent  sensations. 

Dr.  Lourie  speaks  of  the  predicates  of  the  disjunction  as  a  number  of  concept- 
places.  A  place  is  sought  for  the  concrete  subject.  These  concept-places 
form  typical  rules,  laws,  or  universal  concepts,  set  over  against  all  the  possible 
subjects  represented  by  the  concrete  subject.  Thus,  '  red,  yellow  and  white ' 
are  concept- places  that  may  be  set  over  against  the  subject, '  this  rose.'  The 
concept,  as  an  enumerable  unity,  gains  a  transcendental  significance.  The 
number  and  equal  value  of  these  concept-places  becomes  important  in  the 
calculation  of  probability.  If  they  are  of  equal  value,  we  can  not  say  which 
one  belongs  to  the  subject.  This  illustrates  the  "  principle  of  lacking  ground," 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  reckoning  of  probability.  Upon  this  ignorance  as  a 
basis  we  form  probability-fractions.  This  is  seen  in  the  expression  of  prob- 
abilities in  games  of  chance.  In  the  calculation  of  probabilities  and  in  the 
formation  of  disjunctive  judgments,  we  abstract  from  causal  explanation. 
Causal  elements,  upon  entering  the  disjunction,  lose  their  causal  character. 
The  probability-fraction  does  not  exhibit  causes,  but  expresses  only  the  relation 
of  empty  concept-places.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  causal  processes,  but  the 
logical  formation  of  ignorance,  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  reckoning  of 
probability.  The  probability  fraction  deals  with  the  'is'  and  not  with  the 
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'must.1  It  is  not  a  category  of  change.  The  only  category,  or  objective 
postulate,  of  change  is  causality. 

The  field  of  reality  with  which  the  reckoning  of  probability  deals,  has  order 
but  is  abstracted  from  causal  dependence.  The  probability  fraction  merely 
symbolizes  this  order.  The  latter  is  an  independent,  self-enclosed,  yet  com- 
prehensible rational  connection  in  the  course  of  real  processes.  It  is  the  order 
of  objective,  ontological  chance.  This  chance  is  not  an  asylum  for  our 
ignorance,  but  an  objectively  real  sphere  of  being,  which  the  disjunctive  judg- 
ment and  the  reckoning  of  probability  try  to  comprehend.  And  the  most 
serviceable  disjunctions  are  those  that  are  most  nearly  complete. 

The  law  of  excluded  middle  gives  the  disjunctive  judgment  its 
transcendental  significance.  This  law  gives  significant  form  to  ignor- 
ance, concept,  and  denial,  and  breathes  the  transcendental  movement  into 
the  disjunction, — the  movement  from  the  problematical  position  to  assertorical 
knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  ontological  chance. 

The  author  makes  frequent  critical  reference  to  the  opinions  of  modern 
logicians,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  history  of  views  concerning  the  dis- 
junctive judgment.  The  book  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  logical  and  psycho- 
logical elements  involved  in  the  reckoning  of  probability.  The  author  does 
not  claim  to  contribute  new  methods  for  attaining  probability.  He  does  bring 
to  light  the  presuppositions  and  processes  underlying  such  calculation. 

M.  A.  CALDWELL. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism.  By  IRVING  BABBITT.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912. — pp.  xii,  419. 
"What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  volume"  says  Professor  Babbitt,  "is  not 
to  criticise  criticism,  at  best  a  somewhat  languid  business,  but  to  criticise 
critics,  which  may  be  a  far  more  legitimate  task,  especially  if  the  critics  happen 
to  be,  as  in  the  present  case,  among  the  most  vital  and  significant  personalities 
of  their  time.  ...  To  study  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  other  leading  critics  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  ...  to  get  very  close  to  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
century.  We  may  thus  follow  the  main  movement  of  thought  through  this 
period  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  the  necessary  background  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  ideas  of  our  own  day,  whether  they  continue  this  earlier 
thought  or  react  from  it." 

Professor  Babbitt  then  is  mainly  concerned  in  this  volume  with  literature 
as  a  'criticism  of  life.'  The  literary  critic,  he  tells  us,  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  philosopher  half  way,  since  they  are  both  concerned  with  the  same 
central  problem.  "  For,  to  inquire  whether  the  critic  can  judge,  and  by  what 
standards,  is  only  a  form  of  the  more  general  inquiry  whether  the  philosopher 
can  discover  any  unifying  principle  to  oppose  the  mere  flux  and  relativity.  .  .  . 
I  have  expressed  my  own  conviction  in  the  following  pages  that  what  is  needed 
just  now  is  not  merely  a  reaction  from  scientific  positivism  (that  we  are  getting 
already)  but  a  reaction  from  naturalism  itself.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  should 
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effect  our  escape  from  intellectualism  not  by  sinking  below  it,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Bergsonians  and  pragmatists,  but  by  rising  above  it,  and  this  would 
involve  in  turn  a  use  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  method  of  definition" 
(pp.  ix,  f.). 

These  quotations  from  the  preface  of  the  work  indicate  quite  definitely  its 
standpoint  and  purpose.  The  author  has  discussed  the  main  French  critics 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Brunetiere,  devoting  two 
chapters  to  Sainte-Beuve.  He  has  also  brought  together  in  a  concluding 
chapter  the  general  conclusions  of  the  book  regarding  the  essential  standards 
which  criticism  must  recognize,  and  in  this  connection  has  dealt  at  some  length 
with  Emerson  and  Goethe,  believing,  as  he  says,  "that  this  problem  of  dis- 
cipline and  standards  is  not  to  be  solved  in  terms  of  French  life  alone,  .  .  .  but 
is  international"  (p.  368).  The  book  includes  further  a  list  of  French  critics 
with  notes  on  their  writings  and  some  indication  of  their  standpoint  and  results. 

This  volume  shows  the  same  sanity  of  view,  clearness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  philosophical  insight  which  marked  Professor  Babbitt's  earlier  writ- 
ings. He  has  gained  his  place  among  the  foremost  contemporary  critics  of 
humanistic  ideas.  There  are  many  sentences  in  this  volume  which  are  as  well 
worth  quoting  as  Mathew  Arnold's  best  sayings.  And  the  lesson  which  he 
constantly  enforces — the  need  of  getting  beyond  both  scientific  relativity  and 
"  Rousseauistic  "  impressionism — is  probably  the  most  important  one  that  the 
present  age  has  to  learn.  "What  is  most  needed  just  now  is  not  great  doctors 
of  relativity  like  Renan  and  Sainte-Beuve,  but  rather  a  critic  who,  without 
being  at  all  rigid  or  reactionary,  can  yet  carry  into  his  work  the  sense  of  stan- 
dards that  are  set  above  individual  caprice  and  the  flux  of  phenomena;  who 
can,  in  short,  oppose  a  genuine  humanism  to  the  pseudo-humanism  of  the 
pragmatists.  A  critic  of  this  kind  might  be  counted  on  to  proclaim  a  philos- 
ophy, not  of  vital  impulse,  like  M.  Bergson,  but  of  vital  unity  and  vital  re- 
straint— restraint  felt  as  an  inner  living  law  and  not  merely  as  a  dead  and 

mechanical  outer  rule"  (p.  379). 

J.  E.  C. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

La  philosophic  allemande  au  ~X.IXf  siecle.  Par  MM.  CH.  ANDLER,  V.  BASCH, 
J.  BENRUBI,  G.  BOUGLE,  V.  DELBOS,  G.  DWELSHAUVERS,  B.  GROETHUYSEN, 
H.  NORERO.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1912. — pp.  vi,  254. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  lectures  which  were  given  in  the  winter  of  1910- 
II,  at  1'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  sociales,  on  the  contemporary  philosophy  of 
Germany.  The  editors  express  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  include  in  this 
volume  the  lecture  of  Levy-Bruhl  on  "L'histoire  de  la  philosophic  dans  1'Alle- 
magne  contemporaine,"  of  M.  Myerson  on  "  La  philosophic  des  sciences,"  and  of 
M.  Simian  on  "  La  philosophic  du  droit."  They  announce,  however,  that  these 
will  be  included  in  other  volumes  of  the  series  which  is  to  appear.  The  object 
of  the  series  is  to  treat  as  completely  as  possible  the  results  of  contemporary 
German  philosophy,  taking  account  as  well  of  the  philosophical  generaliza- 
tions which  have  grown  up  in  the  field  of  the  positive  sciences  as  of  the  theories 
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of  professional  philosophers.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  results  of 
contemporary  physics  and  biology,  of  history,  sociology  and  psychology,  in  so 
far  as  reflections  in  these  fields  have  yielded  results  which  are  significant  for 
general  theory;  as  well  as  of  researches  within  the  field  of  technical  philosophy. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  following  studies:  "  Dilthey  et  son  ecole," 
by  B.  Groethuysen;  "Husserl,  sa  critique  du  psychologisme  et  sa  conception 
d'une  logique  pure,"  by  Victor  Delbos;  "La  philosophic  religieuse — Rudolf 
Eucken,"  by  J.  Benrubi;  "Les  grands  courants  de  Testhetique  allemande 
contemporaine,"  by  Victor  Basch;  Wilhelm  VVundt,  et  la  psychologic  experi- 
mentale,"  by  Georges  Dwelshauvers;  "La  socio-psychologie  de  M.  Wundt," 
by  H.  Norero;  "La  sociologie  de  G.  Simmel,"  by  C.  Bougie;  "La  philosophic 
des  sciences  historiques,"  by  Ch.  Andler. 

The  primary  object  of  the  projected  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume, 
is  to  make  known  in  France  the  most  important  results  of  German  thought; 
but  such  clear  and  competent  summaries  by  scholars  of  note  as  the  initial 
volume  contains  will  prove  of  great  service  to  workers  in  philosophy  in  other 
countries  as  well. 

J.  E.  C. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Aristotle.     By  A.  E.  TAYLOR.     London,  T.  C.   &  E.  C.  Jack;  New  York, 

Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  1912. — pp.  91. 
Henri  Bergson;  The  Philosophy  of  Change.     By  H.  WILDON  CARR.     London, 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack;  New  York,  Dodge  Publishing  Co., — 1912. — pp.  91. 

These  two  little  books  have  appeared  in  the  series  of  "The  People's  Books." 
Though  popularly  written,  both  volumes  are  from  the  pen  of  most  competent 
scholars  and  contain  much  that  is  of  value  to  students  of  philosophy.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  within  the  same  compass  a  survey  of  Aristotle's 
philosophical  and  scientific  activity  that  will  compare  in  clearness,  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  with  Professor  Taylor's  little  book.  Dr.  Carr's  treatment 
of  Bergson  is  equally  satisfactory,  and  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  Bergson's  philosophy.  His  purpose,  as  he  tells  us  "has  not  been 
to  give  a  complete  epitome  of  the  philosophy  so  much  as  a  general  survey  of 
its  scope  and  method." 

This  series  contains  a  number  of  other  volumes  on  philosophical  subjects: 
The  Meaning  of  Philosophy,  by  T.  Loveday;  Psychology,  by  H.  J.  Watt; 
Ethics,  by  Canon  Rashdall;  Kant's  Philosophy,  and  The  Teaching  of  Plato, 
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Die  Problemstellung  von  Hegel's  "  Phanomenologie  des  geistes."     F.  MUNCH. 

Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XIX,  2,  pp.  149-173. 

This  lecture  on  Hegel  is  based  on  the  preface  to  the  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit,  since  the  writer  agrees  with  Haym  that  to  understand  the  preface  of  the 
Phenomenology  is  to  understand  the  whole  Hegelian  system.  The  first  part 
of  the  lecture  is  historical,  showing  the  contrast  between  Hegel  and  such 
thinkers  as  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher,  and,  again,  the  important  differences 
between  Hegel  and  Fichte,  and  Hegel  and  Schelling.  The  second  part  seeks 
to  interpret  the  Phenomenology  with  reference  to  four  topics:  (a)  Substance 
and  truth;  (b)  Dialectical  method;  (c)  Ratiocination  and  conceptual  thinking; 
(d)  Purpose  of  the  Phenomenology.  The  discussion  of  these  topics  may  be 
summarized  as  follows,  (a)  Substance  and  truth.  Hegel's  point  of  departure 
was  a  two-fold  conviction,  first,  that  it  is  possible  to  know  ultimate  being, 
second,  that  what  is  thus  apprehended  is,  not  Kant's  Ding-an-sich,  but,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  the  An-sich  der  Dinge.  There  is  a  complete  parallelism 
between  thinking  and  being.  All  that  is,  is  rational,  and  all  that  is  rational,  is. 
Substance,  subject,  truth  are  one  and  the  same,  (b)  Dialectical  method. 
If  being  is  thus  viewed  as  rational  and  logical,  certain  implications  are  involved. 
All  logic  is  grounded  on  the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction.  But 
these  principles  of  logic  must  correspond  to  principles  characteristic  of  reality 
itself.  Hence  Hegel's  conclusion  that  "the  living  substance  as  subject  is  pure 
and  simple  negativity,  and  just  on  that  account  a  process  of  splitting  up  what 
is  simple  and  undifferentiated,  a  process  of  duplicating  and  setting  factors  in 
opposition."  From  this  negativity  develops  Hegel's  method  of  thesis, 
antithesis  and  synthesis,  (c)  Ratiocination  and  conceptual  thinking.  Ratio- 
cination is  that  so-called  scientific  procedure  which  has  not  attained  to  the 
Hegelian  insight  into  the  self-determination  of  the  real.  It  is  "detachment 
from  all  content  and  conceited  superiority  to  the  same."  It  consists  in  a 
formal  and  abstract  play  of  ideas  which  do  not  sink  into  the  object.  Con- 
ceptual thought,  as  Hegel  says,  goes  on  in  a  quite  different  way.  "Since  the 
concept  or  notion  is  the  very  self  of  the  object,  manifesting  itself  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  object,  it  is  not  a  quiescent  subject,  passively  supporting 
accidents:  it  is  a  self-determining  active  concept  which  takes  up  its  determina- 
tions and  makes  them  its  own."  (d)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Phenomenol- 
ogyl  To  answer  this  question  is  to  emphasize  Hegel's  vigorous  protest 
against  Schelling's  conception  of  the  Absolute.  Hegel  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  genius's  intuition  of  truth.  Truth  for  Hegel  is  object  of  knowl- 
edge; hence  the  way  to  truth  must  be  object  of  knowledge.  Truth  is  for  the 
comprehension  of  all  rational  beings;  therefore  it  is  to  be  known  through 
studying  the  development  of  human  reason.  Before  philosophy  with  its  deduc- 
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tions  can  attain  to  truth  there  is  need  of  a  discipline  which  will  make  the  way 
thither  the  object  of  its  search.     This  need  the  Phenomenology  aims  to  satisfy. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

Collective   Willing  and   Truth.     S.   ALEXANDER.     Mind,   N.  S.,   XXII,   85, 

pp.  14-48,  and  86,  pp.  161-190. 

Goodness  and  truth,  *'.  e.,  practical  and  theoretical  willing,  both  strip  off 
personal  idiosyncrasies  and  imply  the  recognition  by  one  man  of  consciousness 
in  others  and  inter-subjective  intercourse  between  individuals.  This  conscious- 
ness of  others  is  directly  experienced,  not  inferred  by  instinctive  experience 
which  is  enlarged  by  speech.  But  we  cannot  know  the  content,  though 
we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  other  minds,  save  symbolically  by  transferring 
the  contents  of  our  own  enjoyment  to  another  being.  Inter-subjective  inter- 
course in  practice  discovers,  indeed  creates,  goodness;  in  speculation  it  dis- 
covers truth.  This  process  would  not  be  possible,  if  objects  were  not  inde- 
pendent of  mind.  Intercourse,  therefore,  does  not  account  for  objectivity, 
but  shows  us  a  synthetic  whole  of  the  aspects  under  which  the  same  thing 
presents  itself  to  different  people.  A  fully  known  object  is  the  contribution 
of  many  minds  which  bring  various  information  into  a  common  stock.  Thus 
the  object  is  revealed  in  its  full  and  impersonal  instead  of  in  its  partial,  erroneous, 
personal  character.  The  practical  will  by  its  own  action  creates  the  object 
which  it  finds;  believing  or  judging  only  finds  its  object.  The  propositions 
which  good  conduct  aims  at  making  real  are  the  objects  rightly  willed.  Ethics 
is  the  study  of  practical  willing,  not  of  the  propositions  willed;  each  good  is 
produced  by  its  appropriate  will;  the  criterion  of  goodness  is  the  will  itself. 
The  science  of  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  concerned  with  the  difference  be- 
tween true  and  erroneous  propositions;  it  deals  only  secondarily  with  the 
believing  state  of  mind.  Goodness  and  truth  are  coherence.  In  the  case  of 
goodness,  this  coherence  is  the  collective  willing  of  persons  in  a  moral  society, 
so  that  the  individual  will  is  consistent  with  other  wills,  within  the  limits  of 
the  given  society;  while  true  belief  is  not  only  inner  self-consistency,  but 
consistency  with  the  willing  of  others.  Truth  is  less  obviously  than  goodness 
related  to  society  and  regarded  as  what  is  believed  by  collective  speculation, 
of  which  individual  speculation  is  the  reflexion.  But  the  beliefs  of  individuals 
are  combined  with  those  of  others  into  one.  Even  a  hallucination,  if  believed 
by  the  whole  world,  would  be  considered  real;  hallucination  is  incoherence 
with  other  experience.  The  individual  in  solitude  discovers  truth  by  carrying 
with  him  the  scientific  method  of  collective  truth-seeking  and  the  presupposi- 
tion of  a  reality  in  which  he  has  no  monopoly;  and  error  is  something  believed 
by  one,  disbelieved  by  the  collective  will.  Willing  has  propositions  for  its 
objects  and  the  logical  relations  between  these  propositions  is  independent  of 
the  mental  act  of  judging.  Some  propositions,  however,  are  not  objects,  but 
mental  facts,  contents  of  the  speculative  will,  which  can  be  enjoyed  but  not 
contemplated;  hence  they  are  incommunicable.  How,  then,  can  they  form  a 
science,  which  implies  collective  will?  The  possibility  of  mental  science 
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depends  on  the  mutual  acknowledgment  by  persons  of  each  others'  enjoy- 
ments, through  description  or  analogy  from  private  experience.  Science  is  a 
system  of  real  existences  revealed  in  interrelated  prepositional  facts,  and  this 
is  equally  true  whether  these  facts  are  physical  and  contemplated  or  mental 
and  enjoyed.  Since  believing  is  speculative  willing,  and  true  believing  is 
approved  believing,  the  nature  of  evil  is  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  error.  Wrong- 
doing is  the  misplacement  of  elements  of  human  nature  by  which  what  is 
useful  for  one  situation  is  acted  on  in  circumstances  for  which  such  action  is 
morally  unsuitable.  Since  truth  is  the  object  of  right  willing  in  its  speculative 
aspect,  error  is  the  object  of  defective  speculative  will.  Error  is  misplaced 
truth — the  disproportionate  place  of  certain  ideas  in  speculative  life;  it  is 
founded  on  reality  and  so,  though  false,  is  extra-mental  and  objective.  Error 
exists  in  will  but  not  in  fact,  whereas  the  result  of  moral  evil  is  as  true  as  the 
will.  The  relation  between  truth  and  practise  seems  to  involve  contradiction: 
From  one  point  of  view  practise  is  one  part  of  truth,  since  the  act  and  its 
object  are  part  of  the  system  of  truth;  from  another  point  of  view,  practise 
includes  truth,  for  truth  itself  is  a  good.  Both  statements  are  true:  for  man 
as  a  living  person  truth  is  subordinate  to  practise;  but  man  and  his  action  are 
part  of  the  including  system  of  truth — practise  is  merely  the  highest  part  of 
this  finite  existence  known  to  us.  Intermediate  between  the  practical  and 
the  speculative  stands  aesthetic  production.  For  truth,  the  mind  is  merely 
instrumental;  the  moral  ideal  is  mental  existence,  consisting  of  the  satis- 
factions of  persons.  Beauty  is  a  complex  in  which,  as  in  practice,  the  mind 
produces  its  object,  but  may  also,  as  speculation,  find  that  object  in  nature. 
Unlike  truth,  beauty  is  inseparable  from  the  contemplating  mind;  but  truth, 
goodness  and  beauty  imply  one  another,  though,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole,  truth  is  all  inclusive.  Truth  is  a  system  of  coherent  beliefs.  Sense 
experience  may  test,  but  does  not  constitute,  the  truth  of  belief,  for  thought 
as  well  as  sense  is  an  element  of  reality.  Beliefs  are  not  true  because  verified 
by  sense  but  because  they  cohere  with  all  other  beliefs,  reference  and  sense 
included.  So  also  the  good  is  not  defined  by  an  external  test  of  success,  such 
as  the  tendency  to  prolong  the  life  of  society  or  to  secure  happiness.  Society 
is  not  good  because  it  persists,  but  persists  because  it  is  a  harmony  of  wills 
coherent  under  the  conditions  of  life.  The  test  of  pleasure  also  fails  because 
we  cannot  know  what  wifl  produce  pleasure  until  we  know  what  is  desired. 
The  doctrine  that  truth  consists  in  verification  by  sense  experience,  that  success 
is  not  merely  the  test  but  the  intrinsic  nature  of  truth  is  the  teaching  of  pragma- 
tism. But  verification  is  not  sense  experience  isolated  from  thought;  it  is 
full  of  ideas.  Nor  is  truth  the  mere  satisfaction  of  purpose.  What  makes 
a  purpose  true  is  not  that  it  is  satisfied,  but  is  that  particular  character  which 
makes  satisfaction  significant  and  without  which  the  purpose  would  be 
incapable  of  fulfilment.  Truth  as  conceived  by  pragmatism  has  the  limitations 
of  truth  as  revealed  to  the  isolated  individual,  and  hence  falls  short  of  the 
truth  as  revealed  to  the  collective  will. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 
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Biologische  Bedeutung  des   Erkennens  und  Pragmatismus.     WILHELM  BUR- 

KAMP.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXVI,  4,  pp.  477-514. 

As  a  fundamental  law  of  biology,  one  can  assert  that  the  organization  and 
functions  of  all  living  beings  are  directed  toward  teleological  ends.  Further- 
more, reflex  actions  precede  perception  and  consciousness  in  the  development 
of  the  race  or  individual.  Reaction  has  the  task  of  advantageously  changing 
the  environment.  In  fact,  each  animal  chooses  the  best  and  most  feasible 
reaction  to  its  environment  and  past  experience  alone  teaches  that  particular 
reaction.  Simple  consideration  points  to  at  least  three  usual  categories,  which 
are  deduced  from  the  significance  of  our  perception.  First,  in  order  that  past 
experience  should  be  useful  for  the  future,  similar  circumstances  must  recur. 
Second,  there  must  be  a  time  relation  between  past  and  future  events.  Third, 
a  valid  time  relation  must  be  universal  and  cover  all  cases  of  our  experience 
with  former  events.  Such  time  relations  are  difficult  to  ascertain  without 
resorting  to  criteria,  or,  in  other  words,  without  adopting  the  pragmatic  view 
of  "verification."  Verification  and  logical  proof  or  deduction  are  the  two 
criteria  of  perception,  which  underlie  all  thought.  But  the  will,  which  is 
immediately  involved  in  any  mental  estimation  of  the  relation  of  events,  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  psychic  processes.  Knowledge  per  se,  in  its  bio- 
logical significance,  is  only  a  helping  factor.  This  internal  determination  or 
reflection  decides  the  field  in  which  the  perception  shall  do  its  work,  and  only 
that  shall  be  perceived  which  is  biologically  important  for  the  individual  con- 
cerned. The  pragmatist  here  comes  in  to  assert  that  the  criteria  of  perception 
are  assumed  in  all  biological  teleology.  For  the  pragmatist,  that  is  true  which 
is  useful  in  the  sense  of  serving  life,  progress,  and  freedom.  He  recognizes 
no  categories  or  criteria  except  so  far  as  they  serve  a  practical  purpose. 
Thought  is  an  instrument  for  use.  The  two  most  famous  American  pragma- 
tists  are  the  late  Professor  James  and  Professor  John  Dewey.  James  reflects 
distinctly  the  pragmatic  view  and  spirit,  emphasizing  in  particular  the  utili- 
tarian side  of  religion.  Dewey,  on, the  other  hand,  is  essentially  the  scientific 
representative  of  pragmatism.  The  categories,  a  priori  truth  and  absolute 
reality  are  Dewey 's  chief  points  of  attack.  For  him,  these  categories  serve 
as  completed  systems  to  conceal  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  false  and  the 
true,  whereas  they  exercise  no  exceptional  or  definite  activity  of  control. 
According  to  his  view,  such  conceptions  are  bound  to  lead  one  to  the  mystic 
reality  of  Hegel  and  Bradley,  a  reality  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  em- 
phatically repugnant  to  Dewey's  instrumental  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
pragmatism  of  Dewey  and  also  of  Pierce  would  never  have  created  such  a 
sensation  and  won  so  many  adherents  to  its  cause,  had  not  the  name  of  James 
been  preeminently  associated  with  the  movement.  Further  back  in  modern 
philosophy,  Kant  in  his  postulates  of  the  practical  reason,  appears  as  a  con- 
spicuous "ethical  pragmatist."  James,  who  relies  largely  on  the  feeling  of 
freedom  of  the  will,  is  the  "eudemonistic  pragmatist."  By  an  apparently 
pure  deductive  method,  Kant  concealed  the  pragmatic  motive  which  led  him 
to  his  postulates  of  the  practical  reason,  though  it  is  admitted  that  pragmatism 
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is  otherwise  entirely  unknown  in  Kant's  philosophy.  The  pragmatism  of 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  is  candid  and  open.  Nevertheless,  the  trouble 
with  pragmatism  is  that  the  emphasis  is  superfluously  on  utilitarian  considera- 
tions, which,  after  all,  are  true  only  if  they  accord  with  the  intellectual  criteria. 
For  example,  in  so  far  as  the  Absolute  is  a  religious  consolation  to  many  souls 
it  is  regarded  by  James  as  to  that  degree  useful  and  therefore  true.  All  other 
pragmatic  views  are  only  variations  of  James's  theory  with  nothing  essentially 
new  added.  Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  author  finds  that  the  pragmatic  principles 
are  primarily  employed  in  teleological  adaptations  of  secondary  importance. 
The  religious  use  of  James  and  of  the  extreme  pragmatists  contradicts  all 
intellectual  criteria  of  truth,  the  natural  perception  of  truth  (Wahrheitsemp- 
finden),  and  biological  teleology  (Zweckmassigkeit) .  James's  disturbance  of 
the  notion  of  reality  (Wirklichkeitsbegriff)  shows  the  natural  contradiction 
in  the  pragmatic  viewpoint.  Finally,  pragmatism  does  not  bring  about 
freedom  in  philosophy,  but  rather  anarchy. 

EMANUEL  R.  ENGEL. 

Le  Monisme.     D.  NYS.     Rev.  Neo-Sc.,  XIX,  76,  pp.  515-536. 

Monism  is  that  doctrine  according  to  which  the  universe,  ruled  by  one  prin- 
ciple, constitutes  one  being,  self-evident  and  absolute.  Metaphysical  monism 
is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  this  absolute;  epistemological,  with  the 
method  of  obtaining  it.  Metaphysical  monism  is  either  phenomenal  or 
transcendental,  the  former  being  either  materialistic  or  spiritualistic.  Material- 
istic monism,  which  reduces  all  phenomena  to  properties  of  matter,  is  further 
classified  as  mechanical,  dynamic,  energetic  or  hylozoistic,  according  as  it 
emphasizes  in  matter,  movement,  force,  energy,  or  organic  and  sensible 
life.  Spiritualistic  monism  reduces  matter  to  spirit  or  an  inferior  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  Transcendental  monism  is  classified  as  rationalistic,  cosmological, 
evolutionistic,  actualistic,  or  psychological,  according  as  it  emphasizes  the 
identification  of  thought  and  its  object,  the  harmonious,  organic,  and  divine 
constitution  of  the  world,  the  universal  law  of  evolution,  the  absolute  as  the 
sum  of  all  events,  or  the  distinction,  yet  ultimate  unity  within  the  absolute, 
of  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  Metaphysical  monism  considers  the 
problems  of  being  and  the  external  world,  while  epistemological  monism 
considers  the  problems  of  knowledge  and  internal  experience;  the  one  sup- 
presses the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world  by  denying  it,  the  other  by  neglecting 
it.  The  question  of  epistemological  monism  is  that  of  immanence;  knowl- 
edge is  purely  organic,  ruled  by  biological  laws,  and  that  only  is  real,  which 
is  given  in  internal  experience,  whether  ideal  in  consciousness  or  present  and 
actual.  Monism  is  the  result  of  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  unite;  to  extend 
and  classify  our  knowledge  we  seek  a  common  characteristic  or  a  law  that 
will  explain  all.  To  do  this  we  must  eliminate  all  differences  and  establish 
a  unity  which  is  only  ideal,  pure  being.  Admitting  some  truth  in  the  above, 
nevertheless,  one  being  or  one  principle  does  not  constitute  the  universe. 
The  dualism  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  of  the  sensible  and  the  intel- 
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lectual  cannot  be  overcome.     The  absolute  cannot  contain  the  imperfections 

of  the  world;  it  cannot  be  a  product  of  evolution. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Deception  of  the  Senses.     FREDERICK  J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy., 

and  Sci.  Meth.,  X,  i,  pp.  5-15. 

The  deception  of  the  senses,  significant  for  action  but  not  for  cognition,  does 
not  support  a  speculative  theory  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  base  a  theory  of 
knowledge  upon  the  deception  of  the  senses  and  use  this  theory  to  discredit 
the  latter.  If  the  deception  of  the  senses  is  to  have  any  evidential  force,  the 
senses  must  deceive  us  in  the  way  they  do  deceive  us, — they  give  us  a  true 
idea  of  an  appearance  which  is  not  true  to  reality.  This  deception  is  sig- 
nificant, not  for  cognition,  but  for  action.  The  initial  antithesis  between 
appearance  and  reality  is  due  to  causes  revealed  neither  by  sense  nor  reason 
but  by  action.  We  are  deceived  because  appearance  gives  us  no  knowledge 
of  reality.  Appearances  are  not  cognitive;  yet  they  are  stimuli  to  thinking 
and  doing;  reaction  to  them  gives  us  knowledge.  The  fact  that  things 
appear  differently  to  different  people  is  not  connected  with  a  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. When  a  circle  appears  to  be  an  ellipse,  to  say  its  elliptical  appearance 
is  an  ellipse  implies  a  false  and  far  reaching  assumption.  To  call  this  appear- 
ance a  mental  or  psychical  existence  implies  an  assumption  which  demands 
most  careful  scrutiny. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Psychic  and  Organic  Life.     ERNST  MACH.     Monist,  XXIII,  i,  pp.  1-15. 

Stimulations  of  the  organism  beget  reactions  plus  subjectively  discerned 
additions,  called  sensations,  which  can  be  distinguished  and  remembered. 
Memories — the  reawakening  of  previous  psychological  states — unite  in  con- 
sciousness with  sensations  to  form  various  complexes.  Memories  are  awakened 
by  sensations,  also  by  other  memories.  The  law  for  the  association  of  mem- 
ories is  simultaneity;  originally  it  was  contiguity.  Memories  without  express 
time  reference  are  called  concepts  and  concepts  are  the  material  of  intellectual 
life.  Poverty  of  sensations  arises  from  living  more  in  the  mind  than  in  the 
senses.  Fechner  and  Galton  have  shown  that  there  are  good  and  poor 
visualizers.  Distinction  can  be  made  between  ability  actively  and  accurately 
to  recall  and  the  mechanical  retention  of  sense  impressions.  The  latter  gives 
rise  to  phantasms,  hallucinations,  etc.  Slow  transformations  of  these  are  due 
to  the  absence  of  associational  leaps,  according  to  one's  mood  and  concentra- 
tion. Waking  and  dreaming  form  two  interconnected  parts  of  psychic  life, 
but  these  and  hypnosis  reveal  only  detached  parts  of  psychic  life.  The  con- 
nection of  phenomena  of  memory  with  other  organic  processes  is  only  recently 
observed.  Many  biological  processes  appear  to  be  based  on  mechanical 
repetition,  other  traits  analogous  to  memory  appear  also.  The  law  of  associa- 
tion or  completion  through  temporal  contiguity  holds  good  not  only  for  fully 
conscious  psychic  life  but  also  for  dreams  and  even  unconscious  psychic 
processes.  The  hypothesis  of  congenital  associations  as  well  as  of  acquired 
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associations  must  be  accepted.  Phantasms  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  characterized  by  complete  sensuous  objectivity.  Psychiatrical  observa- 
tions lead  to  the  belief  that  they  may  have  a  cortical  origin,  even  without  con- 
nection with  the  laws  of  association.  J.  Miiller  emphasizes  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst  as  playing  a  part  in  the  production  of  phantasms.  Ingenious 
physiological  explanations  based  upon  retinal  structure  and  stereoscopy  are 
superfluous.  ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Fichte's  Conception  of  God.     ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT.    The  Monist,  XXIII,  i, 

pp.  42-59. 

The  charges  of  atheism  brought  against  Fichte  by  his  contemporaries  were 
unjustified.  Fichte's  idea  of  God  was  not  derived  from  abstract  proof  but 
from  human  experience.  All  men  strive  for  one  ideal — the  ideal  of  unity, 
revealed  in  the  unifying  generalisations  of  science  and  the  correlations  of 
details,  in  the  harmony  of  subject  and  object  by  submission  of  the  subject 
to  the  object  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  conformity  of  the  object  to 
the  subject  in  the  activity  of  the  will,  in  the  work  of  the  artist,  who  moulds 
his  objective  material  to  the  form  of  his  idea,  in  the  moral  effort  to  harmonize 
the  warring  elements  within  the  soul.  This  unity  is  not  narrowly  individual; 
it  is  universal,  inclusive,  the  goal  of  all  progress,  God.  But  God  is  more  than  a 
man-made  concept;  he  is  not  the  relative,  subjective  standard,  but  the  eternal, 
absolute  ideal,  to  which  our  individual  ideals  approximate.  And,  more 
than  this  ideal  goal,  he  is  also  the  indwelling  principle  of  the  process  itself. 
The  history  of  the  race  is  the  record  of  the  concrete  actualization  of  this  idea, 
not  by  an  external  will  but  by  its  own  vital  power.  This  self-realizing  power 
is  not  conscious  of  the  ideal,  for  it  is  that  ideal;  to  regard  God  as  conscious 
and  personal  would  be  to  limit  and  anthropomorphize  him.  But  why  not 
describe  him  as  a  higher  form  of  consciousness,  an  all-inclusive  absolute  self, 
manifested  in  finite  beings?  This  is  the  interpretation  some  critics  lay  on 
Fichte's  later  writings;  but  his  distinction  seems  to  be  rather  that  between 
perfect  and  eternal  values,  and  their  embodiment  in  actual  existence.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  conception  of  God  as  an  all-inclusive  Absolute  with 
the  evident  lack  of  harmony  in  the  world.  Moreover,  if  the  ideal  is  already 
actual  in  the  Absolute,  the  moral  struggle  of  humanity  loses  its  significance, 
and  this  Fichte  could  never  admit.  The  personality  and  consciousness  of 
God  must  therefore  be  nothing  more  than  that  found  in  the  individuals  in 
which  he  is  embodied.  The  difficulties  might  be  avoided  by  saying  that  God 
is  a  self,  not  yet  perfect,  developing  towards  complete  unity,  but  to  this  con- 
ception Fichte  does  not  attain.  He  does  hold  that  God  as  the  moral  world- 
order  is  an  absolutely  certain  truth.  Whatever  the  objections  to  his  theory, 
his  is  a  profoundly  religious  conception  of  life.  NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

Value  and  Obligation.    J.  LAIRD.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII,  2,  pp.  143-158. 

It  is  important  to  consider  two  questions,  fundamental  to  any  ethical 
theory — "What  do  we  mean  by  calling  anything  good?"  and  "Why  ought  we 
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to  do  this  or  that?"  These  questions  are  distinct  although  connected.  Not 
all  good  things  are  morally  good,  since  value  is  placed  on  many  things  which 
have  no  moral  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  ethics  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  obligation.  Moral  quality  must  be  judged  also  by  the 
feeling  tone  of  the  act.  That  which  is  morally  good  will  appeal  to  the  senti- 
ments, but  it  must  also  be  capable  of  an  objective  moral  judgment.  Feeling 
and  judgment  are  intimately  connected,  since  at  every  stage  the  feelings  "are 
guided  by  the  cognition  of  objects."  "Moral  worth  is  worth  as  exhibited  in 
conduct"  and  conduct  always  has  reference  to  "practicable  alternatives." 
The  moral  man  will  therefore,  choose  the  best  way  open  to  him  and  choose 
it  "because  it  is  the  best."  Obligation  must  be  justified  by  reference  to  value, 
but  moral  value  must  appeal  to  a  rational  judgment  of  obligation. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Valuation  as  a  Social  Process.     C.  H.  COOLEY.     Psych.  Bui.,  IX,  12,  pp.  441- 

450. 

Valuation  is  the  selective  process  in  the  mental-social  life  of  man  and  indi- 
cates the  tendency  of  things.  The  process  of  valuation  is  the  practical  selec- 
tion of  an  object  for  a  given  situation  by  a  human  organism.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  human  life  these  values  refer  to  universal  and  permanent  human 
nature  or  to  institutional  systems  and  developments.  Though  sometimes 
conflicting  or  overlapping,  these  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  amount 
and  definiteness  of  social  tradition  and  structure  involved.  For  a  given  object 
they  differ  among  themselves;  the  latter  tend  toward,  but  never  coincide  with, 
the  former.  These  values  are  relative  to  the  time,  person  and  object.  The 
process  which  generates  them  is  mental  and  complicated,  but  not  ordinarily 
conscious;  those  which  relate  to  personal  aims  are  usually  sub-conscious. 
Valuation  may  be  individual  or  collective;  the  latter  must  not  be  confused 
with  institutional  valuation  which  may  be  either  individual  or  public.  The 
public  or  social  value  is  not  conventional  and  is  not  set  against  the  individual. 
Various  institutions  have  a  definite  method  for  the  appraisal  of  their  values. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Institutional  Self.    J.  DASHIELL  STOOPS.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII,  2,  pp.  193- 

203. 

Spencer's  ethics  of  individualism  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  Society  is  not 
made  up  of  individuals  bound  together  by  a  contract.  The  individual  is  a 
social  individual  who  has  not  less,  but  more,  individuality  through  society. 
The  first  stage  of  morality  gives  us  the  primitive  group  self.  Individualism 
is  the  result  of  reflection  on  this  type  of  morality.  It  is  an  intellectual  assertion 
of  freedom.  When  church  and  state  were  separated  the  old  solidarity  of  the 
group  was  broken  up.  The  result  is  an  intellectualism  which  is  sceptical  and 
iconoclastic.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  second  stage  of  morality,  but  the 
movement  of  the  moral  life  cannot  rest  here;  it  must  go  on  to  develop  the 
institutional  self  which  may  be  called  the  individual  self,  voluntarily  returning 
to  an  expression  of  the  social  virtues  of  the  first  stage  of  morality. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 
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La  morale  enfonction  de  la  realite.     J.  DE  GAULTIER.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXVIII,  i, 

pp.  1-28. 

In  most  of  the  great  philosophies  reality  has  been  conceived  as  a  function  of 
moral  theory.  This  is  to  conceive  the  whole  as  a  function  of  the  part  or  that 
which  ought  to  be  in  relation  to  that  which  is.  "That  which  ought  to  be  will 
be."  Romanticism  fixes  its  attention  upon  ends  that  are  impossible  to  attain 
while  philosophy's  true  sphere  is  to  understand  rather  than  to  remodel,  and 
thus  some  moralists  have  adopted  the  more  modest  program  of  "That  which 
ought  to  be  is  that  which  is."  If  the  ideal  of  morality  is  no  more  than  the  end 
toward  which  reality  directs  itself  in  order  to  attain  perfection,  then  this  ideal 
together  with  the  movement  which  it  determines,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  reality.  The  moral  impulse  is  intimately  related  to  religion,  as  a 
means  of  expression.  All  religions  are  enriched  by  hypothetical  explanations 
of  the  world  and  in  their  many  forms  are  the  inspiration  for  human  activity. 
The  moral  impulse,  divorced  from  religious  sentiment,  can  find  no  more  uni- 
versal scheme  of  harmony  than  can  theology.  Yet  these  many  ethical  systems, 
in  their  strife  with  one  another,  help  us  to  conceive  the  reality  behind  experi- 
ential illusion  and  to  realize  life  in  its  fullness.  Different  ethical  theories  are 
considered  and  their  incompleteness  proven.  Thus,  in  the  hedonistic  school, 
the  universal  presence  of  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  is  but  a  witness  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain  in  another  form.  Applying  a  Kantian  method  of 
reasoning,  we  may  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  forms  of  moral  phenomena 
just  as  time  and  space  are  the  forms  of  all  phenomena.  Thus  by  analogy,  to 
totally  suppress  pain  in  an  effort  to  increase  pleasure  would  be  to  destroy  all 
moral  conduct,  just  as  to  remove  time  or  space  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pure 
form  of  the  other  would  be  to  destroy  both.  Again,  of  religion  and  ethics  it  is 
shown  that  the  illusion  of  a  metaphysical  finality  is  not  necessary  to  the  found- 
ing of  morality.  This  illusion  removed,  it  still  remains  an  irrational  element  in 
the  world  as  the  creative  understanding  which  formulates  value  judgments  of 
good  and  evil.  But  this  irrational  principle  issues  imperative  commands  and 
is  an  agent  of  realization.  As  this  fact  of  realization  is  engendered  by  the 
moral  happenings  and  explains  its  rise  by  the  fiction  of  a  universal  and  tran- 
scendent purpose,  it  matters  little  from  what  point  of  view  we  consider  moral 
phenomena.  In  the  body  of  philosophical  speculation  it  occupies  the  position 
that  it  should  occupy:  it  objectifies  reality. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

Do  Nations  Grow  Old?  R.  M.  MAC!VER.  Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII,  2,  pp.  127-143. 
Following  Spencer's  "vicious  social  organism  theory"  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  nations,  like  organisms,  are  born,  grow,  and  die.  Reflection,  however, 
will  show  that  such  a  view  is  false  and  superficial.  Institutions  or  associations 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "community  as  a  real  focus  of  social  life." 
In  the  latter  sense,  "society  is  a  spiritual  thing  to  which  there  belongs  no 
natural  destiny  of  decay  and  death."  It  expresses  itself  in  institutions  and  in 
forms  of  state  but  it  outlives  them  all.  The  Greek  life,  for  instance,  is  con- 
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tinuous  in  spite  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  institutions.  Such  a  society  may, 
however,  decay  and  die,  not  according  to  a  law  of  physical  disintegration 
because  of  external  or  temporal  conditions,  but  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  within  the  power  of  a  society  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  immortal 
or  not.  Society  grows  by  the  accumulation  of  experience  and  yet  does  not 
approach  an  inevitable  dissolution.  The  living  spirit  of  society  discards  at 
will  the  institutions  which  it  has  created  for  others  which  are  more  to  its 
purpose. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Die  Entstehung  des  Geschmacks  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  unsere  Erkenntnis 
der  Dinge.  JULIUS  FISCHER.  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XVIII,  4,  pp.  367-393. 
Taste  is  the  ability  to  judge  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  good  or  bad.  To  dis- 
cover whether  it  is  purely  individual  or  is  universal,  we  must  investigate  its 
origin.  In  such  an  investigation  we  must  go  back  to  our  experience  of  objects, 
for  taste  without  an  object  is  inconceivable.  The  object  is  given  by  the  senses 
and  made  into  experience  by  thought.  The  unification  of  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  results  in  the  formation  of  concepts.  In  this  process  thought  is 
guided  by  unconscious  taste,  which  picks  out  as  the  common  element  in 
similar  objects  that  which  is  essential  to  their  nature.  Thus  the  beautiful 
finds  its  positive  basis  in  its  identity  with  the  essential,  and  its  negative  basis 
in  its  faultlessness.  In  its  subjective  aspect,  taste  is  conscious;  in  its  objec- 
tive, real.  When  taste  has  become  both  real  and  conscious  we  may  speak  of 
it  as  being  correct  or  false,  good  or  bad.  The  subjective  basis  of  its  origin 
is  completed  only  when  language  has  embodied  experience  in  concepts.  A 
concept  is  an  inner  picture  of  reality;  but  it  is  rather  an  artistic  representation 
of  objects  as  they  ought  to  be,  than  a  photograph  of  them  as  they  are.  Con- 
scious taste  differs  from  the  unconscious  in  that  it  is  governed  by  concepts 
already  formed.  The  more  developed  and  clear  the  concept,  the  more  general 
and  universal  is  the  taste  conditioned  by  it.  The  notion  of  what  is  necessary 
to  the  creature  as  a  whole  becomes  the  objective  standard  of  taste,  while  the 
ideal  image  of  the  unity  of  truth  and  beauty  becomes  its  subjective  standard. 
In  so  far  as  the  concrete  thing  harmonizes  with  our  concept  of  what  it  ought 
to  be,  it  is  beautiful,  and  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  that,  it  is  ugly.  Here, 
truth  and  beauty  are  identical.  In  the  union  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness, 
we  see  an  ideal  which  is  immanent  in  reality  itself.  But  this  is  not  the  goal 
of  metaphysics,  which  is  developed  by  means  of  the  cognitive,  not  the  artistic 
function  of  thought.  Thought  as  art  and  thought  as  knowledge  regard  the 
same  object  in  different  ways,  but  both  strive  toward  the  truth.  Both,  too, 
depend  upon  the  priority  of  taste,  as  the  unconscious  guide  to  the  essential 
in  objects. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

Philosophy  and  Our  Legal  Situation.    HARRY  ALLEN  OVERSTREET.    J.  of  Ph., 
Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  X,  5,  pp.  113-130. 
The  difficulties  inherent  in  our  American  legal  situation  are  due,  not  so  much 
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to  a  poor  judiciary  and  a  complicated  legal  procedure,  as  to  a  false  philosophy 
basic  to  our  constitution.  Our  legal  and  constitutional  systems  are  based 
on  the  theory  of  English  common  law  which  sought  to  defend  liberty  against 
despotic  oppression;  the  object  of  the  state  was  to  guarantee  to  each  his 
individual  and  natural  rights.  But  the  present  oppression  comes  not  from  a 
political  but  from  an  economic  oligarchy;  we  now  want  industrial  freedom  from 
the  economically  regnant  class.  The  laws  intending  political  freedom  are 
economically  oppressive;  they  do  not  permit  industrial  regulation,  for  such 
would  interfere  with  individual  rights.  The  individual  is  placed  before 
society.  The  crux  of  our  difficulty  is  that  the  individual's  natufal  right  to 
the  unrestricted  ownership  and  use  of  property  conflicts  with  the  natural 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness;  the  organ  forcing  this  conflict  is  prac- 
tically unchangeable.  The  recall  of  the  judges  will  not  help  the  situation; 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  would  help  if  we  knew  the  difficulty  and  its 
remedy.  We  have  to  a  degree  wrought  out  a  political  democracy;  but  to  make 
this  effective  we  must  have  an  economic  and  industrial  democracy.  The 
fundamental  need  is  a  reform  in  our  national  social  philosophy:  in  our  eco- 
nomic unrest  this  is  gradually  being  worked  out,  and  soon  the  old  conception 
of  liberty  will  give  place  to  a  democratic  mutuality.  The  interdependence  of 
individuals  of  a  society  make  the  latter,  not  the  former,  the  unit  in  govern- 
ment. No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone;  and  this  truism  should  be  interpreted 
in  its  widest  social  terms.  Group,  racial,  and  even  national  boundaries  are 
being  erased;  the  principle  of  communal  cooperation,  not  individual  rights, 
is  the  generating  principle  of  our  new  social  philosophy. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 


NOTES. 

The  question  of  "The  Standpoint  and  Method  of  Psychology"  has  been 
chosen  as  the  subject  for  a  joint  discussion  between  the  Philosophical  and 
Psychological  Associations  at  the  New  Haven  meeting  next  December. 
Professor  H.  C.  Warren  of  Princeton,  President  of  the  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, and  Professor  E.  G.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Association, 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  arranging  for  the  joint  discussion,  present  the 
following  formulation  and  analysis  of  the  subject  of  debate.  The  executive 
committees  of  the  two  Associations  deem  it  important,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  fruitful  debate  in  December,  that  there  should  be  as  much  anticipatory  and 
published  discussion  of  the  chosen  subjects  as  possible.  To  this  end  they 
request  that  further  formulations  and  discussions  of  problems  be  submitted  to 
the  editors  of  the  Philosophical  and  Psychological  journals. 

Data  of  Psychology. — Should  psychology  study  unit-beings  (selves,  mind, 
consciousness),  or  inner  states  (e.  g.,  sensations,  feelings),  or  inner  processes 
(e.  g.,  sensibility,  affectivity,  association),  or  certain  relations  between  unit- 
beings  and  their  environment  (e.  g.,  reflexes,  instincts),  or  several  of  these? 

Method  of  Research. — Should  the  psychologist  obtain  his  data  mainly  by 
self-study  (introspection  by  himself  and  others),  or  by  studying  the  motor 
reactions  of  organisms?  If  both  methods  be  admitted,  what  is  their  relative 
importance? 

Philosophy  of  Psychology. — Does  a  systematic  psychology  depend  upon  a 
specific  world-view,  or  can  it  be  developed,  as  are  physics  and  biology,  without 
a  definite  philosophical  basis?  In  the  latter  case,  do  the  results  of  empirical 
psychology  compel  us  to  adopt  some  specific  philosophy? 

Note. — The  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness,  sensation,  introspection, 
etc.,  should  be  discussed  only  in  its  relation  to  the  standpoint  that  is  taken 
concerning  the  above  positions. 

The  first  general  circular  announcing  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Philosophy  has  been  issued.  The  Congress  will  be  held  in  London  from  August 
3 1st  to  September  7th,  1915.  Professor  Bosanquet  is  President  of  the  Con- 
gress. All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress,  Dr.  H.  Wildon  Carr,  More's  Garden,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W. 

Professor  Oswald  Kiilpe  of  Bonn  University  has  accepted  a  call  to  Munich 
as  successor  to  Professor  Stumpf  in  the  chair  of  philosophy. 

Professor  Edward  L.  Schaub  has  been  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Northwestern  University. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Philosophic  und  phdnomenologische 
Forschung  has  just  appeared.  It  is  edited  by  E.  Husserl,  with  the  cooperation 
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of  A.  Pfander  and  M.  Geiger  of  Miinchen  and  A.  Reinanch  of  Gottingen  and 
M.  Scheler  of  Berlin. 

We  note  also  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Positivistische  Philosophic,  edited  by  M.  H.  Baege,  Friedrichshagen-Berlin; 
and  of  Psiche,  "Rivista  di  Studi  Psicologici,"  with  an  editorial  board  com- 
posed of  Professor  Enrico  Morselli  (Genoa),  Professor  S.  de  Sanctis  (Rome), 
Professor  Guido  Villa  (Pavia)  and  Dr.  R.  Assagioli  (Florence).  The  address 
of  the  editorial  office  is  Via  degli  Alfani,  46,  Florence. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the  current  philosophical  periodicals: 

MIND,  No.  86:  5.  Alexander,  Collective  Willing  and  Truth  (II);  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy  of  Order;  O.  Quick,  Bergson's  "Creative 
Evolution"  and  the  Individual;  Howard  V.  Knox,  William  James  and  his 
Philosophy;  Discussions:  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Formalism  in  Logic;  L.  S.  Stebbing, 
The  'Working'  of  Truths;  G.  R.  F.  Ross,  Inversion  and  the  Diagrammatic 
Representation  of  Negative  Terms;  C.  H.  Rieber,  Is  Inversion  a  Valid  In- 
ference? 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS,  X, 
9:  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Jurisprudence  As  a  Philosophical  Discipline;  B.  H.  Bode, 
The  Definition  of  Consciousness;  C.  I.  Lewis,  Interesting  Theorems  in  Sym- 
bolic Logic. 

X,  10:  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Concerning  Multiple  Interpretations  of  Postulate 
Systems  and  the  "Existence"  of  Hyperspace;  Discussion:  John  Dewey,  The 
Problem  of  Values. 

X,  II:  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Conformity,  Consistency,  and  Truth:  A  Socio- 
logical Study;  William  Forbes  Cooley,  Can  Science  Speak  the  Decisive  Word 
in  Theology? 

THE  MONIST,  XXIII,  2:  The  Late  Henri  Poincare,  The  Relativity  of 
Space;  Editor,  Mark  Twain's  Philosophy;  Paul  Cams,  The  Mechanical 
Principle  and  the  Non-Mechanical;  Criticisms  and  Discussions:  Philip  E.  B. 
Jourdain,  The  Nature  and  Validity  of  the  Principle  of  Least  Action;  Paul 
Carus,  La  Mettrie's  View  of  Man  as  a  Machine;  Editor,  The  Spirit  in  the 
Wheels;  The  Mechanism  of  the  Universe  as  Seen  by  a  Theist;  Henri  Poincare 
on  the  Relativity  of  Space. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  X,  4:  General  Reviews  and  Summaries: 
S.  I.  Franz,  The  Functions  of  the  Cerebrum;  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Cerebellum 
and  Brain-Stem;  Knight  Dunlap,  Psychogalvanic,  Circulatory  and  Respira- 
tory Phenomena;  E.  B.  Holt,  The  Physiology  of  Nerve;  H.  B.  Ferris, 
Recent  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Neurone. 

X,  5:  W.  C.  Ruediger,  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy 

and  Psychology,  Baltimore,  April  8-9,  1913;  General  Reviews  and  Summaries: 

J.    T.   Metcalf,  Cutaneous,   Kinaesthetic  and  Miscellaneous  Senses;  F.   M. 

Urban,    Psychophysical    Measurement    Methods;  /.    F.   Shepard,   Affective 

Phenomena — Experimental;   H.  N.  Gardiner,  Affective  Phenomena — Descrip- 
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tive  and. Theoretical;  H.  F.  Adams,  Attention — Experimental;  Ethel  Puffer 
Howes,  Aesthetics. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXIV,  2:  Edwin  G.  Boring,  Intro- 
spection in  Dementia  Precox;  L.  R.  Ceissler,  Experiments  on  Color  Saturation; 
P.  F.  Swindle,  On  the  Inheritance  of  Rhythm;  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn, 
Kinaesthesia  and  the  Intelligent  Will;  Felix  Krueger,  Magical  Factors  in  the 
First  Development  of  Human  Labor;  Frank  Angell  and  W.  T.  Root,  Jr.,  Minor 
Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Stanford  University:  Size  and 
Distance  of  Projection  of  an  Afterimage  on  the  Field  of  the  Closed  Eyes; 
Inez  Powelson  and  M.  F.  Washburn,  Minor  Studies  from  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  of  Vassar  College:  The  Effect  of  Verbal  Suggestion  on  Judgments 
of  the  Affective  Value  of  Colors;  F.  M.  Urban,  Professor  Dodge's  Recent 
Discussion  of  Mental  Work. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  V,  4:  J.  C.  Fliigel,  The  Influence 
of  Attention  in  Illusions  of  Reversible  Perspective;  Godfrey  H.  Thomson, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Best  Form  of  the  Method  of  Serial  Groups;  C.  Spearman, 
Correlations  of  Sums  or  Differences;  Gladys  W.  Martyn,  A  Study  of  Mental 
Fatigue;  A.  Wohlgemuth,  On  Memory  and  the  Direction  of  Associations. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XX,  3:  Robert  Morris  Ogden,  The  Relation 
of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  and  Education;  E.  G.  Martin,  E.  L.  Porter 
and  L.  B.  Nice,  The  Sensory  Threshold  for  Faradic  Stimulation  in  Man; 
Linus  W.  Kline  and  W.  A.  Owens,  Preliminary  Report  of  A  Study  in  the 
Learning  Process,  Involving  Feeling  Tone,  Transference  and  Interference; 
Eleanor  Rowland,  Report  of  Experiments  at  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  Knight  Dunlap,  Apparatus  for  Association  Timing;  M. 
Luckiesh,  A  Color  Triangle  for  Lecture  Purposes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXIII,  3:  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
The  Practical  Tendencies  of  Bergsonism;  Walter  F.  Wittcox,  A  Statistician's 
Idea  of  Progress;  John  M.  Mecklin,  The  Problem  of  Christian  Ethics;  M.  E. 
Robinson,  The  Sociological  Era:  Ezra  B.  Crooks,  Is  It  Must  or  Ought? 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY,  XVII,  2:  Ambrose  White  Vernon, 
Can  an  Efficient  Theology  be  dependent  upon  Historical  Facts?;  Hugo  Gress- 
mann,  The  Sources  of  Israel's  Messianic  Hope;  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
The  Ancient  Persian  Conception  of  Salvation  and  the  Messianic  Hope;  John 
Alfred  Faulkner,  Luther  and  the  Bigamous  Marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse;  C.  E. 
Fryer,  The  Numerical  Decline  of  Dissent  in  England  Previous  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VI,  2:  Francis  G.  Peabody,  The 
Practicability  of  the  Christian  Life;  Edward  S.  Drown,  What  is  the  Super- 
natural?; John  Wright  Buckham,  Dualism  or  Duality;  Henry  H.  Walker, 
Christian  Experience  the  Key  to  Christian  History;  E.  Albert  Cook,  Con- 
servatism in  Religion;  James  Bissett  Pratt,  The  Subconscious  and  Religion; 
Carl  S.  Patton,  Two  Studies  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XI, -2:  Harold  McA.  Robinson, 
David  Livingstone;  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Concerning  Schmiedel's  "Pillar- 
Passages." 

VlERTELJAHRSCHRIFT   FUR    WISSENSCHAFTLICHE    PHILOSOPHIE    UNO    SOZIO- 

LOGIE,  XXXVII,  i:  Richard  Horn,  Psychische  Kausalitat.  II;  Otto  von  der 
Pfordten,  Das  Ende  der  All-Energie;  Paul  Barth,  Die  Nationalitat  in  ihrer 
soziologischen  Bedeutung;  M.  H.  Boehm,  Der  zweite  deutsche  Soziologentag. 
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Unterbrechungsversuche  als  Mittel  zur  Unterstiitzung  der  Selbstbeobachtung 
(Vorlaufige  Mitteilung). 

LXIV,  5  u.  6:  Gabriele  Grafin  von  Wartensleben,  Uber  den  Einfluss  der 
Zwischenzeit  auf  die  Reproduktion  gelesener  Buchstaben;  Richard  Muller- 
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Kant-Studien,  XVIII,  I  u.  2:  August  Messer,  Zum  70  Geburtstag  Hermann 
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IDEALISM  AS  TAUTOLOGY  OR  PARADOX. 

TT  almost  seems  as  if  in  America  as  well  as  in  England  a  new 
••-  spirit  were  stirring  in  philosophy.  Is  it  the  case,  or  is  it 
only  the  too  sanguine  hope  of  those  who  do  not  know,  that 
throughout  all  the  noisy  controversy  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged,  between  'pragmatic'  and  'absolutist'  versions  of 
idealism,  there  have  been  a  number  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  thinkers 
scattered  here  and  there  in  America,  unknown  even  to  each 
other,  who  have  been  silently  acknowledging  their  own  difficulties 
with  idealism  of  any  sort;  and  who  are  now  about  to  wake  up 
and  join  hands?  If  so,  every  friend  of  courageous  thinking  will 
feel  it  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation.  This  realistic  move- 
ment, if  such  it  verily  is,  may  well  change  the  tone  of  current 
philosophical  discussion  into  something  less  popularly  interesting 
and  more  truly  important  than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Idealism  is  still  the  storm  center  of  a  vigorous  contro- 
versy. But  it  would  seem,  now,  as  if  the  idealist  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  kind  of  opposition  such  as  his  pragmatist  brethren 
could  never  offer  him;  an  opposition  which  for  good  or  ill  will 
throw  his  own  position  genuinely  into  relief.  For  the  spirit  of 
realism  is  the  spirit  of  logical  rigor.  It  may  be  trusted  to  'beat 
the  matter  out,'  and  not  weakly  drift  to  a  point  where  it  may 
propose  to  'agree  to  differ.'  It  is  the  spirit  which  is  resolved  to 
think  and  believes  that  it  may  know.  Whether  the  idealist  has 
sufficient  faith  in  his  own  message  to  rejoice  in  a  genuine  re-birth 
of  that  spirit  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain. If  the  movement  ever  comes,  the  philosophical  world  will 
have  its  opportunity.  It  will  have  the  chance  to  measure  the 
idealist's  doctrine  against  something  else  which  is  definite  and  is 
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definitely  different;  and  thus  will  be  able  to  judge  for  itself 
whether  his  message  has  anything  in  it  which  really  matters  or  no. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  if  idealism  were  attacked  in  a 
serious  way,  that  many  individual  idealists  should  hasten  into 
the  breach  and  declare  that  their  special  form  of  the  theory  was 
not  hit.  And  there  is  a  risk,  perhaps,  that  any  controversial 
paper  such  as  the  present  one,  which  means  to  be  idealistic  at  least 
in  outlook,  may  only  appear  like  another  individual  disclaimer. 
But  its  burden  is  to  ask  whether  the  realist  school  have  always 
attacked  the  right  thing;  and  it  shelters  itself  behind  this  fact: 
that  the  doctrine  which  it  is  to  blame  them  for  attacking  is  one 
which  the  classical  idealists  at  least  thought  that  they  had  left 
behind.  The  contention  is  to  be  that  one  main  line  of  realistic 
argument,  perhaps  the  line  which  realists  are  at  present  most 
tempted  to  pursue,  is  an  attack  not  on  idealism  but  on  Berkeley ; 
and  that  however  successfully  it  may  reduce  this  Berkeleian 
idealism  to  tautology  or  paradox  it  thereby  only  reaches  the  point 
from  which  idealism — the  idealism  which  it  thinks  it  has  been 
attacking — takes  its  start.  For  all  the  great  idealists  from  Kant 
to  Green  believed  that  their  message  differed,  and  differed  not 
in  accidental  detail  but  in  principle,  from  anything  which 
Berkeley  had  to  tell.  And  the  realists'  launching  out  into 
destructive  criticism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  any 
adequate  discussion  of  what  that  difference  might  be  held  to 
mean. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  for  effective  criticism  that  the  object 
of  attack  should  be  defined.  'Idealism'  is  a  term  which  has 
been  attached  to  very  many  different  theories.  Now,  it  is  the 
realist's  attempt  to  'crystallise'  out  of  these  the  essential  form 
of  the  modern  doctrine,  which  appears  to  have  miscarried.  And  I 
should  like  first  to  show  the  impasse  to  which  the  attempt  has 
led  in  some  representative  realistic  writing  in  England,  and  then 
to  ask  whether  a  certain  apparently  larger  and  more  generous 
realism  which  has  gained  some  footing  in  America  shows  any 
promise  of  avoiding  the  same  initial  blunder  and  its  results. 

The  blunder  of  the  critics,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  the  confusion  of 
modern  idealism  with  the  essential  doctrine  of  Berkeley.  What 
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was  the  essence  of  Berkeley's  message?  It  was  that  what  people 
generally  called  matter  or  substance  was  an  abstract  idea;  and 
that  an  abstract  idea  was  only  a  word.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  matter  in  the  then  current  sense  of  the  term.  All  that  existed, 
existed  'in  the  mind.'  He  expressed  this  by  saying  of  all  things 
that  their  esse  was  percipi.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Berkeley  to 
be  tied  down  by  an  unsympathetic  criticism  to  the  view  that  his 
doctrine  referred  only  to  sensation;  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was 
their  being  'perceived,'  as  distinct  from  their  being  imagined  or 
believed  or  what  not,  that  constituted  the  esse  of  things.  But 
this  is  probably  not  where  he  himself  thought  the  distinction  of 
principle  lay.  It  lay  not  between  their  being  perceived  and,  say, 
their  being  thought;  but  between  their  being  either  perceived  or 
thought  and  their  being  'external  to  the  mind '  altogether.  If  we 
ask  what  Berkeley  really  valued  in  his  own  philosophical  accom- 
plishment, surely  we  shall  have  to  say  it  was  his  getting  things 
into  the  mind  at  all,  not  the  special  department  of  the  mind  into 
which  he  brought  them.  It  would  not  have  alarmed  him  to 
have  learned  regarding  certain  things  that  their  esse  consisted 
in  being  desired  or  thought  or  disliked  or  felt,  so  long  as  thinking, 
disliking,  feeling,  etc.,  were  so  plainly  phenomena  of  our  own 
inner  life.  His  message  was  simply  that  what  we  call  an  outer 
world  is  really  an  inner  world.  The  universe  is  an  immaterial 
universe. 

Now,  so  far  as  one  may  gather  from  the  realistic  critics,  they 
tend  to  assume  that  this  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  idealism  still. 
They  attack  this.  With  striking  unanimity  of  result,  if  not  of 
language,  they  take  up  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bradley: 
"Find  any  piece  of  existence,  take  up  anything  that  anyone 
could  possibly  call  a  fact  .  .  .  and  judge  if  it  does  not  consist  in 
sentient  experience,"  etc.1  This  challenge,  which,  so  far  as 
surface  appearance  goes,  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  out  by 
Berkeley  as  by  Bradley,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  school.  And 
they  have  either  met  it,  or  justified  themselves  in  refusing  to 
try  to  meet  it.  Their  essential  criticism  has  been  that  if  such  a 
'piece  of  fact'  can  not  be  found,  it  is  only  because  the  demand 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  Chap.  XIV. 
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itself  is  self -contradictory.  '  Find '  just  means '  find  in  experience.' 
We  are  to  deny  if  we  can  that  the  experienced  is  the  experienced. 
We  are  to  think  of  a  thing,  for  instance,  without  the  aid  of 
thought,  to  perceive  it  without  perception,  to  remember  or 
fancy  it  without  the  aid  of  memory  or  imagination.  Of  course 
we  cannot.  But  what  the  better  would  we  be  if  we  could? 
In  the  words  of  one  acute  critic:  "Reality  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  existing,  apart  from  thought.  But  that  is  not  to  say  Reality 
cannot  be  thought  of,  as  existing  apart  from  thought."  "Only 
a  difference  of  punctuation,"  says  the  writer,1  "but  the  two 
statements  are  wide  asunder  as  the  poles."  The  first  is  undeni- 
able, but  is  a  tautology.  The  second  is  a  statement  of  the  utmost 
importance  about  the  universe,  but  is  wholly  unsupported.  The 
great  fallacy  of  idealism  has  been  to  take  the  two  as  equivalent. 
Whether,  then,  we  speak  of  'sentient  experience'  with  Bradley, 
or  of  'ideas'  with  Berkeley,  or  perhaps  of  'thought'  with  some 
other  idealists,  the  essential  contention  is  taken  to  be  the  same — 
that  reality  is  mental  and  that  such  a  statement  cannot  be 
denied.  And  the  reply  is,  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
statement  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  not  worth  denying. 

So  far  as  the  idealistic  principle  is  a  tautology,  then,  the  critic 
may  refuse  to  try  to  meet  it.  But  it  will  not  altogether  do  for 
the  critic  to  be  content  with  reiterating  that  this  tautology  is 
tautologous.  He  must  go  forward  to  positive  criticism.  No  one 
means  to  preach  a  tautology.  And  certainly  the  idealist  does 
not.  We  are  concerned  here,  then,  with  the  realist's  positive 
refutation  of  his  opponent.  We  are  to  fancy  him  saying  to  the 
idealist:  "The  doctrine  which  you  take  that  tautology  of  yours 
to  stand  for,  is  demonstrably  false.  It  is  a  paradox."  We  are 
to  ask  what  it  is  that  is  thus  supposed  paradoxical  and  false, 
and  what  it  has  to  do  with  idealism.  The  line  of  divergence 
which  we  fancy  we  can  trace  between  the  English  writing  which 
we  are  to  consider,  and  some  prominent  writing  on  the  same 
subject  in  America,  lies  in  what  the  two  schools  respectively 
think  the  idealistic  'tautology'  is  taken  to  mean  by  the  idealist 
himself.  To  both  it  is  something  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  a  slightly 

1  D.  H.  Macgregor,  Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1906,  pp.  78aff. 
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different  paradox  to  each,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  prima  facie 
difference  in  the  object  which  the  two  schools  respectively 
attack.  And  while  ultimately,  we  hold  that  both  are  tilting  at 
the  same  thing  and  that  the  wrong  thing,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
consider  and  compare  them. 

The  question  is,  what  is  wrong  with  the  idealist's  own  positive 
meaning  when  he  says  'reality  is  experience,'  or  'all  things  are 
mental'?  The  answer  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  experience, 
and  its  relation  to  what  we  call  its  object.  And  here  is  how  we 
find  the  mistake  sifted  out  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore.  Dealing  by 
preference  with  our  sensation-experience  and  its  object,  he  says: 
"We  all  know  that  the  sensation  of  blue  differs  from  that  of 
green.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  both  are  sensations  they  must 
have  some  point  in  common.  What  is  it  that  they  have  in 
common?"  And  he  proceeds  to  call  the  common  element  'con- 
sciousness.' "We  have,  then,  in  every  sensation  two  distinct 
elements,  one  which  I  call  consciousness,  and  another  which  I 
call  the  object  of  consciousness.  This  must  be  so,  if  the  sensa- 
tion of  blue  and  the  sensation  of  green,  though  different  in  one 
respect,  are  alike  in  another."1  Now,  the  contention  is  that  we 
dare  not  assert  the  existence  of  'blue'  when  all  that  we  know 
exists,  is  a  sensation  of  it.  This  would  be  true  if  'blue'  which  is 
the  object  of  the  sensation  were  its  'content';  but  the  analysis 
which  resolves  every  sensation  or  idea  into  existence  and  content 
is  false.  '  Blue '  can  be  part  of  the  content  of  a  blue  flower ;  but 
the  only  meaning  you  can  give  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  the 
'  content '  of  a  sensation  is  that  it  should  bear  to  the  sensation  the 
same  relation  as  it  bears  to  the  flower;  in  a  word,  that  it  should 
be  a  blue  sensation  with  which  you  are  dealing. 

As  against  this  he  declares  the  true  analysis  of  a  sensation  or 
idea  to  be  as  follows:  "The  element  that  is  common  to  them  all, 
and  which  I  have  called  'consciousness,'  really  is  consciousness. 
A  sensation  is,  in  reality,  a  case  of  'knowing'  or  'being  aware  of,' 
or  'experiencing'  something.  When  we  know  that  the  sensation 
of  blue  exists,  the  fact  we  know  is  that  there  exists  an  awareness 
of  blue.  And  this  awareness  is  not  merely,  as  we  have  hitherto 

1  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  12,  p.  444. 
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seen  it  must  be,  itself  something  distinct  and  unique,  utterly 
different  from  blue:  it  also  has  a  perfectly  distinct  and  unique 
relation  to  blue,  a  relation  which  is  not  that  of  thing  or  substance 
to  content,  nor  of  one  part  of  content  to  another  part  of  content. 
This  relation  is  just  that  which  we  mean  in  every  case  by  'know- 
ing.' To  have  in  your  mind  'knowledge'  of  blue,  is  not  to  have 
in  your  mind  a  'thing'  or  'image'  of  which  blue  is  the  content. 
To  be  aware  of  the  sensation  of  blue  is  not  to  be  aware  of  a  mental 
image  of  a  'thing'  of  which  'blue'  and  some  other  element  are 
constituent  parts  in  the  same  sense  in  which  blue  and  glass  are 
constituents  of  a  blue  bead.  It  is  to  be  aware  of  an  awareness 
of  blue;  awareness  being  used,  in  both  cases,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.  This  element,  we  have  seen,  is  certainly  neglected  by 
the  'content'  theory:  that  theory  entirely  fails  to  express  the 
fact  that  there  is,  in  the  sensation  of  blue,  this  unique  relation 
between  blue  and  the  other  constituent.  And  what  I  contend  is 
that  this  omission  is  not  mere  negligence  of  expression,  but  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  though  philosophers  have  recognized  that  some- 
thing distinct  is  meant  by  consciousness,  they  have  never  yet 
had  a  clear  conception  of  what  that  something  is.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  it  and  blue  before  their  minds  and  to  com- 
pare them,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  can  compare  blue  and 
green.  And  this  for  the  reason  .  .  .  that  when  we  try  to  intro- 
spect the  sensation  of  blue,  all  we  can  see  is  the  blue :  the  other 
element  is  as  if  it  were  diaphanous."1 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  what  is  untrue  in  the  statement 
'all  things  are  mental.'  It  would  be  a  way  of  saying  that  the 
so-called  'contents'  of  consciousness  were  really  such;  which, 
according  to  the  realist,  is  not  true.  These  are  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, not  contents.  Not  all  things,  then,  are  mental. 
'Objects'  make  an  exception.  But  if  those  things  which  are 
usually  called  'contents  of  consciousness'  (but  are  really  'ob- 
jects') are  not  mental,  a  question  suggests  itself  as  to  what  things 
are  mental.  And  with  this  question,  we  may  say  at  once,  the 
suspicion  that  the  whole  attack  has  been  misdirected  and  has 
fallen  upon  nothing  important,  arises. 

1  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  449-50. 
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As  it  happens,  we  do  not  require  to  work  out  an  answer  to 
this  question,  for  ourselves.  For  the  same  author  returns,  six 
years  later,1  to  the  question  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychology, 
a  question  which  he  puts  in  the  form  "What  entities  in  the  uni- 
verse are  properly  to  be  called  mental?"  We  are  not  surprised 
to  discover  here  that  first  among  the  "mental  entities"  to  be 
recognized  in  the  universe,  are  "acts  of  consciousness."  But 
seeing  that  this  is  little  more  than  a  translation ;  seeing  that  '  act 
of  consciousness'  cannot  mean  really  any  more  than  'whatever 
has  the  nature  consciousness  which  we  discussed  before;'  it 
does  not  take  us  further  than  the  earlier  discussion  took  us.  We 
are  still  awaiting  the  explication  of  that  nature  whose  name  has 
now  been  changed  from  mere  '  consciousness '  to  '  act  of  conscious- 
ness'; so  far,  we  know  nothing  of  it,  except  simply  that  it  is  not 
'content.'  Now  the  argument  gives  promise  of  such  a  positive 
explication.  Within  the  nature  which  we  name  'act  of  con- 
sciousness,' there  seems  to  be  provision  made  for  one  specimen 
of  that  nature  differing  from  another. 

"Every  mental  act  consists,  at  least  in  part,  in  being  conscious. 
But  some  of  them,  I  think,  plainly  consist  also  in  something  else. 
I  sometimes  merely  think  of  a  given  proposition,  and  then,  I 
think,  I  am  merely  conscious  of  it;  but  I  sometimes  believe  it, 
and  then,  besides  being  conscious  of  it,  I  am  conscious  of  it  in  a 
certain  way — my  consciousness  of  it  has  a  quality  which  seems 
to  me  undoubtedly  mental,  which  differentiates  an  act  of  belief 
from  a  mere  act  of  consciousness.  So,  too,  I  sometimes  merely 
think  of  a  possible  future  action ;  but  sometimes  I  will  that  action ; 
and  here  again  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  real  mental  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  I  should  say,  then,  that  the  quality 
which  distinguishes  an  act  of  will  from  what  is  not  an  act  of 
will,  or  an  act  of  belief  from  what  is  not  an  act  of  belief,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mental  entity.  And  there  are,  I  think,  a  limited 
(though  still  a  large)  number  of  entities  of  this  kind."2  And  these 
are  the  subject  matter  of  psychology.  Thus  we  have  found  our 
kingdom.  Within  the  field  of  consciousness  itself  there  are  dif- 

1  See  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1909-10,  pp.  36  ff. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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ferences;  besides  mere  consciousness  there  is  the  believing  con- 
sciousness, the  enjoying  consciousness,  the  perceiving,  desiring, 
willing  consciousness,  and  so  forth.  These  together  constitute 
'the  mental.'  But  we  have  no  sooner  tried  to  take  possession  of 
this  inheritance  than  we  begin  to  doubt  our  right  to  it.  The 
question  presses:  why,  if  these  differences  between  acts  of  con- 
sciousness still  permit  of  our  regarding  the  whole  sphere  as 
mental,  those  other  differences  between  acts  of  consciousness, 
which  we  call  their  reference  to  different  objects,  compel  us  to 
break  up  what  seems  one  sphere  into  two,  the  mental  and  the 
non-mental.  For  that  there  are  such  differences  between  the  acts 
is  admitted.  "When  I  remember  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
remember  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  there  is  a  ...  difference  be- 
tween the  two  acts  of  memory :  the  one  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  other  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the 
two  acts  do  certainly  differ  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  the  one  is 
of  the  one  entity  and  the  other  of  the  other,  whether  they  differ 
in  other  respects  or  not."  But  to  the  question  why  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  mental,  the  author  does  not  vouchsafe  an  answer. 
"This  kind  of  difference  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  itself  a  mental 
difference.  I  confess  I  cannot  tell  why.  It  certainly  is  a  sort 
of  difference  which  can  only  obtain  between  mental  acts,  since 
nothing  but  a  mental  act  can  differ  from  anything  else  in  respect 
of  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  consciousness  of  one  entity  and  the 
other  is  a  consciousness  of  a  different  entity.  But  nevertheless, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  mental  difference."  And  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  other  sort  of  differences  are  mental,  the  author 
makes  a  similar  answer.  "These  qualities  [perceiving,  re- 
membering, etc.]  it  seems  to  me,  .  .  .  are  not  themselves  acts 
of  consciousness,  but  are,  in  some  sense,  qualities  of  such.  In 
what  sense,  exactly,  I  cannot  discover.  It  seems  obvious  to  say 
that  they  are  mental,  because  they  are  qualities  of  a  kind  which 
can  only  belong  to  acts  of  consciousness:  nothing  but  an  act  of 
consciousness  can  have  the  quality  of  being  a  volition  or  being  a 
belief.  But  then  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  but  an  act  of  con- 
sciousness can  have  the  property  of  being  a  consciousness  of 
blue  or  a  consciousness  of  red  and  in  what  way  such  a  property 
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which  I  call  a  '  property '  differs  from  these  other  properties  which 
I  call  'qualities'  I  cannot  define.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
difference  is  understood,  we  may,  I  think,  say  that  to  be  'mental' 
in  this  sense,  means  to  be  a  quality  (as  distinguished  from  a 
'property')  which  can  only  belong  to  an  act  of  consciousness."1 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  principle  which  distinguishes  what  is 
not  mental  from  what  is  mental  is  one  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given.  Some  differences  between  conscious  acts  are  mental 
and  some  are  not,  the  author  'cannot  tell  why.1  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  reader  who  has  read  all  the  way,  when  he  arrives 
at  an  avowal  like  this,  can  raise  only  one  question:  is  the  state- 
ment true?  In  the  process,  described  earlier,  of  extruding  from 
the  mind  all  that  has  no  right  there,  was  not  a  principle  present 
and  visibly  at  work?  We  make  bold  to  say  that  the  author  of 
so  strenuous  a  piece  of  original  philosophical  thinking  has  no 
right  to  be  so  unjust  to  himself  as  to  assert  that  he  did  not  go  by 
a  principle  then;  for  he  did.  "Let  us  consider  any  act  of  con- 
sciousness, seeing  for  example.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
to  me  than  that  I  do  constantly  see  one  colour  at  one  time  and  a 
different  colour  at  another  time,  and  that  though  the  colours  are 
different,  I  am  conscious  of  them  both  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
It  follows,  then,  that  since  the  colours  are  different  in  the  two  cases, 
whereas  what  I  mean  by  consciousness  of  them  is  in  both  cases 
the  same,  my  consciousness  of  a  colour  must  be  something  different 
from  any  of  the  colours  of  which  I  am  conscious."2  There  is  a  prin- 
ciple here.  The  reason  why  'blue'  and  'green'  are  not  mental, 
is  that  if  my  perception  of  blue  differs  from  my  perception  of 
green  there  must  be  a  difference  between  the  colors  on  the  one 
hand  and  something  common  to  them  on  the  other;  and  if  the 
one  is  mental  the  other  cannot  be.  The  idealism  which  identifies 
these  two  things  is  wrong  because  in  fact  a  distinction  can  be 
perceived  between  the  two.  And  if  the  author  uses  this  principle 
to  prove  that  certain  things  are  not  mental,  he  has  no  right  after- 
wards to  use  a  different  principle  or  to  use  none,  when  he  is 
trying  to  state  positively  what  is  mental. 

1  Loc.  cit.,  p.  50. 

*  Italics  not  the  author's. 
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Only,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  this  is  a  principle  which  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  to  drop  in  time.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  how 
soon  it  would  have  us  with  no  'mind'  at  all.  Objects  cannot  be 
'  mental '  and  yet  differ.  But  amongst  these  '  mental  'acts  them- 
selves are  there  not  differences?  'Being  conscious  of  differs 
from  'being  fond  of,'  and  both  from  'being  desirous  of.'  And 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  in  principle  from  doing  here  what  we 
did  before:  placing  the  differences  on  the  one  side  and  the  com- 
mon element  on  the  other,  and  confining  'the  mental'  to  the 
latter.  (For  we  could  not  call  the  common  element,  i.  e.,  'mere 
consciousness,'  non-mental.)  'The  mental,'  in  that  case,  cannot 
cover  all  we  imply  in  'desiring,'  'willing,'  'believing,'  etc.,  any 
more  than  it  covers  all  we  imply  in  'consciousness  of  blue.' 
It  covers  only  what  is  common  to  'being  conscious  of,'  'desirous 
of,'  'fond  of,'  and  the  rest,  however  many  such  'qualities'  of 
consciousness  there  may  be.  And  even  after  restricting  the 
mental  to  this  unknown  x  common  to  all  'qualities,'  we  have 
not  yet  found  'the  mental,'  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  some  x' 
doesn't  exist  in  another  range  of  things  which  are  neither  '  quali- 
ties'  nor  'objects'  of  acts  of  consciousness;  in  which  case  'the 
mental'  would  be  only  what  was  common  to  x  and  this  new  x'. 

Here,  then,  is  the  source  of  our  suspicion  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment has  been  misdirected.  We  have  felt  the  force  of  the  reason- 
ing which  proved  that  not  all  things  are  mental.  But  now, 
when  we  ask  what  is  so,  the  only  '  mental '  nature  which  we  can 
find  is  that  residuum  which  is  left,  when  all  the  positive  deter- 
minate articulations  of  mind  have  been  abstracted.  And  this 
residuum  is  admittedly  'diaphanous,'  and  seems  difficult  to  fix. 
And  no  wonder.  By  its  very  nature,  the  point  where  we  are 
to  meet  it  coincides  exactly  with  the  point  where  all  character  has 
evaporated  from  it.  Its  being  is  to  be  possessor  of  some  zero 
quality;  and  this,  for  reflection,  is  logically  indistinguishable 
from  its  being  nothing. 

The  idealistic  principle,  according  to  realistic  criticism,  is  a 
tautology.  But  to  the  idealist  himself  it  plainly  means  some- 
thing, and  we  have  now  considered  one  version  of  this,  its  posi- 
tive meaning.  According  to  this  version,  it  means  that  objects 
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are  'contents'  or  'qualities'  of  consciousness.  And  we  have 
found  very  good  reasons  adduced  for  saying  that  on  a  certain 
conception  of  '  mind '  such  a  statement  is  false.  Our  only  com- 
plaint is,  that  when  we  ask  further  what  conception  of  'con- 
sciousness' or  'the  mental'  it  is  which  has  deprived  'objects'  of 
this  status,  we  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  We  have  to  find 
an  answer  for  ourselves.  And  the  only  answer  we  can  find  con- 
sistently is  one  which  reduces  the  mental  to  a  bare  residuum 
which  we  cannot  reach.  Much  of  the  writing  of  the  American 
school  would  appear  to  entertain  a  notion  of  the  positive  error 
of  idealistic  doctrine,  slightly  different,  at  first  sight,  from  the 
one  we  have  been  considering.  Its  criticism  has,  indeed,  the  same 
anti-Berkeleian  impulse  behind  it.  One  main  point  marked  out 
for  attack  is  still  the  'tautology'  (however  it  may  be  worded) 
that  things  are  mental  or  that  reality  is  experience.  But  this 
school  seems  to  feel  the  weakness  (if  we  may  put  it  so)  of  buying 
out  the  idealistic  error  at  so  great  a  cost  as  the  theory  which  we 
have  just  sketched  does.  They  are  anxious  to  show  that  'the 
mind'  into  which  the  idealist  would  scoop  up  everything,  does 
still  hold  some  things.  Their  realism  strikes  a  more  genial 
note.  They  want  'the  mind'  to  remain  as  the  explanation,  still, 
of  such  things  as  human  society,  art,  literature  and  so  forth.  And 
they  seem  to  perceive  that  the  other  theory  must,  sooner  or  later, 
reduce  the  mind  to  a  pure  indefinable,  and  that  in  this  form  it  is 
useless  as  a  principle  of  explanation.  Hence  their  argument  (I 
am  thinking  especially  of  such  an  exponent  as  Professor  Perry 
and  those  who  follow  him)  is  less  awkwardly  related  to  life,  as 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  American  Philosophy;  but  the 
question  whether  it  does  not  ultimately  start  from  the  same 
premises  and  lead  to  the  same  result,  is  still  worth  asking. 

The  immediate  difference  in  spirit,  however,  is  signalised  in 
the  attitude  taken  up  towards  content  of  consciousness.  'Con- 
tent' appears  to  signify  a  certain  'status'  which  objects  may 
acquire.  What  is  emphasised  as  against  idealism  is  not  so  much 
that  objects  'are  not'  consciousness,  as  that  objects,  while  capable 
of  becoming  'contents'  of  consciousness,  yet  remain  in  their 
nature  'independent*  of  it.  The  'content-status'  is  something 
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which  makes  no  essential  difference  to  the  objects  which  acquire 
it.  The  positive  false  tenet  of  idealism  which  must  be  combated, 
is  a  denial  of  this;  the  assumption  that  things  must  be  contents  of 
consciousness  always.  From  the  circumstance  that  we  never 
see  objects  except,  so  to  speak,  when  they  are  illuminated  by 
consciousness,  the  idealist  has  drawn  the  unwarranted  conclusion 
that  objects  are  not  in  their  nature  independent  of  that  illumina- 
tion. He  has  not  seen  that  they  may  emerge  into  the  light  and 
disappear  out  of  it  again,  unchanged  and  unharmed,  like  a  ship 
crossing  the  rays  of  a  searchlight  on  a  dark  sea.  Without 
metaphor,  wherever  the  real  consciously  appears,  the  subject  has 
a  complexus  of  facts  there  '  for '  him,  in  his  apprehension.  Now 
the  idealist  has  assumed  that  their  being  necessarily  depends  on 
this  presence  of  the  mind  to  them  and  of  them  to  the  mind. 

The  statement  that  the  object  is  not  dependent  on  the  mind 
plainly  raises  two  questions.  What  is  meant  by  'dependence,' 
and  on  what  exactly  are  objects  said  not  to  depend?  As  for  the 
former,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  circum- 
stances whose  presence,  according  to  the  realist,  would  render 
an  object  genuinely  dependent  on  the  mind.  We  only  need  to 
consider  one  condition  which  is  held  to  render  the  assertion  of 
dependence  always  false.  It  is  false  to  hold  any  thing  to  be 
dependent  on  an  other,  if  an  explanation  of  it  can  be  found 
elsewhere  than  in  that  other.  We  have  only  to  determine,  then, 
what  are  the  objects  whose  explanation  is  to  be  found  else- 
where than  in  the  mind.  What  is  meant  by  "elsewhere  than  in 
the  mind"  may  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  those  spheres, 
other  than  the  social,  artistic,  literary,  etc.,  which  are  the  peculiar 
domain  of  the  mental.  Whenever,  then,  a  fact,  say  of  mathe- 
matics or  of  natural  science,  can  be  explained  by  the  other  facts 
of  the  science  to  which  it  belongs,  then  ipso  facto  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily explained  by  the  mind  and  therefore  is  not  '  dependent ' 
thereon.  To  adapt  some  of  Professor  Perry's  own  examples: 
it  is  fact,  in  mathematics,  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  this  fact  is 
determined  by  the  logical  and  mathematical  systems  to  which  it 
belongs.  That  the  planet  Jupiter  has  a  certain  mean  velocity  is 
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fact.  But  this  again  can  be  deduced  from  the  celestial  gravita- 
tional system.  For  this  reason  such  facts  are  independent  of 
that  to  which  the  idealist  traces  everything.  You  do  not  need 
to  know  'the  mind'  in  order  to  know  them. 

We  have  to  ask,  as  before,  what  is  the  mind,  if  it  is  not  the 
thing  appealed  to  in  these  explanations?  For  logical,  physical, 
mathematical  explanations  of  facts  appear  to  imply  reference 
to  something  which  is  mind  in  some  sense.  Surely  Aristotle's 
logical  system  was  devised  by  Aristotle.  And  if  I  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  mathematical  proof,  and  feel  its  logical  force,  and 
see  in  virtue  of  whatlog  ical  structure  it  has  such  force,  am  I  not 
in  some  sense  thinking  Aristotle's  thoughts  after  him?  Is  not 
every  reference  to  a  scientific  system  or  to  mathematical  or 
mechanical  principle  in  some  way  a  dealing  with  the  minds  of 
the  great  men  of  history?  Their  minds  were  their  thoughts,  and 
these  are  some  of  their  thoughts.  True,  in  order  to  explain 
phenomena  by  the  laws  of  motion,  I  do  not  need  to  recount 
Kepler's  private  psychical  history.  But  the  conceptions  to 
which  I  do  require  to  have  recourse,  are  surely  his  conceptions. 
They  were  not  his  whole  mind,  but  they  were  part  of  what  went 
to  its  make-up,  an  important  part,  and  a  part  which  I  should 
certainly  come  across,  if  I  did  sketch  his  history.  This  reference 
to  mind,  then,  is  not  what  we  want  to  exclude  when  we  are  giving 
a  non-mental  explanation  of  a  thing.  This  is  not  the  'mind' 
referred  to. 

But  what  other  sort  of  reference  to  the  mind  is  there  to  exclude? 
For  it  is  this  sort  of  reference  to  the  mind,  which  characterises 
explanations  in  the  whole  humanistic  department  of  the  real  also. 
If  one  cares  to  speak  in  a  broad  popular  way,  one  can,  of  course, 
maintain  that  there  are  things  which  egos  do,  objects  like  works 
of  art  or  human  societies  which  they  make  out  of  given  materials ; 
and  that  to  explain  an  object  by  reference  to  the  ego  who  made 
it,  is  to  trace  out  its  dependence  on  mind.  But  come  to  close 
quarters  with  any  one  of  those  explanations.  What  is  this 
reference  of  the  thing  to  the  '  mind '  which  made  it?  If  I  set  out  to 
explain  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  cull  for  my  purpose  facts  such 
as  would  make  what  might  be  called  by  Carlyle  "a  philosophico- 
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poetical  account"  of  the  life  of  the  man  who  painted  it,  my  ac- 
count terminating  just  in  his  execution  of  the  painting,  that 
would  be  an  explanation.  But  how  could  my  appeal  to  this 
array  of  facts  be  proved  to  be  any  more  an  appeal  to  '  the  mind ' 
than  if  the  explanation  had  been  furnished  say  by  a  prosaic 
history  of  the  Italian  Renascence  or  a  materialistic  philosophy  of 
history?  Which  plan  for  explaining  the  logarithm  or  the  decimal 
implies  the  appeal  to  '  the  mind ' :  the  plan  of  placing  each  of  them 
in  its  mathematical  context,  or  that  of  detailing  an  interesting 
part  of  their  inventors'  biographies?  The  fact  is,  so  far  as 
'necessary  reference  to  the  mind'  is  concerned,  both  these  kinds 
of  explanation  are  on  the  same  plane.  In  either  case  you  are 
putting  your  facts  in  an  explanatory  context.  When  that 
context  is  somebody's  mental  history,  it  is  then  a  set  of  thoughts 
which  you  know  did  once  enter  into  and  compose  a  mind.  When 
it  is  the  mathematical  system  you  do  not  know  this  about  it. 
But  its  character  is  not  thereby  changed.  It  still  might  have 
entered  into  a  mind.  True,  it  is  not  known  as  any  individual's 
knowledge.  But  it  is  still  known  as  a  knowledge.  And  what  it 
is  truly  known  as,  that  surely  it  is. 

If,  now,  I  am  to  explain  facts  by  reference  to  any  other  sort 
of  mind  than  this,  if  I  am  to  explain  them  by  reference  to  a  mind 
which  is  not  in  any  sense  thus  Aristotle's,  or  Kepler's,  or  Raphael's 
or  any  possible  part  of  these,  or  of  any  other,  there  would  seem 
to  be  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do — to  derive  them  necessarily 
from  the  one  'mind '  which  I  am  sure  is  mind,  and  which  I  cannot 
at  all  conceive  as  being  anyone  else's  on  which  I  am  looking  from 
without,  namely  the  pure  activity  of  this  particular  finite  psy- 
chical center  of  my  own.  To  this  activity,  be  it  noted,  as  distinct 
from  any  object  whereon  it  is  exercised;  because  to  trace  my 
facts  to  anything  but  the  activity  would  be  to  trace  them  to  a 
possible  mind  related  to  them  as  Kepler's  was  to  the  facts  in  my 
mechanical  explanation  or  Aristotle's  to  those  in  my  logical. 
Until  I  can  explain  some  facts  thus,  I  cannot  refer  anything  to 
that  mind  to  which  the  idealist  refers  everything. 

What  is  the  real  view  which  such  criticism  as  this  ascribes  to 
the  idealist?  That  of  making  everything  dependent  on  a  certain 
'consciousness';  and  when  you  look  into  it,  this  consciousness 
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turns  out  to  be  a  pure  activity,  which,  again,  is  none  other  than 
the  psychological  counterpart  to  the  logical  residuum  to  which 
Mr.  Moore  was  driven — his  'diaphanous'  residuum  from  which 
all  differences  of  conscious  states  were  thought  away.  For  this 
'activity'  is  diaphanous.  It  is  pure  process  of  consciousness. 
Now,  we  may  insist  as  much  as  we  please  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  this  process — a  process,  which  isn't  its  object — that  the 
functions  of  our  minds,  perception  say,  or  imagination,  or 
thought,  are  psychic  processes.  If  we  mean  by  that  that  they 
are  not  contents,  then  our  conviction  that  such  processes  exist 
is  a  prejudice.  When  we  perceive,  there  may  be  such  a  process 
going  on,  but  we  don't  perceive  it.  We  may  think  about  it 
afterwards,  and  then  'perceive'  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
process.  But  the  process  through  which  we  then  see  that  we 
have  passed  is  a  content.  There  is  a  process  of  imagination,  we 
say.  But  the  process  isn't  what  we  imagine.  There  is  a  process 
of  desiring,  but  we  don't  desire  the  process.  If  we  ever  either 
desire  or  imagine  or  in  any  way  apprehend  any  'process'  at  all, 
it  is  a  process  which  has  identified  itself  with  and  smelted  itself 
into  its  own  object,  one  which  has  turned  back  upon  itself.  A 
pure  process  is  a  thing  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  a  theoretical 
abstraction.  And  if  so,  our  second  attempt  to  fix  and  combat 
the  positive  false  tenet  of  idealism  issues  in  this:  that  mathe- 
matical and  physical  and  many  other  'complexes'  are  not  de- 
pendent on  'the  mind';  but  by  reason  of  the  principle  which 
says  so,  nothing  else  is  either,  or  can  be.  We  set  out  to  consider 
the  general  type  of  argument  which  would  fain  refute  the  state- 
ment that  esse  is  percipi,  or  reality  is  experience,  or  things  are 
mental,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  thereby  refuting  ideal- 
ism. And  we  have  looked  into  two  forms  of  this  argument, 
between  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference.  The  two  agreed 
that  the  said  principle  was  really  a  tautology.  But  they  differed 
as  to  the  use  which  idealism  makes  of  its  tautology.  To  the  one, 
idealism  uses  it  to  justify  the  positive  doctrine  that  objects  are 
consciousness,  i.  e.,  are  its  '  contents '  or  '  qualities.'  To  the  other, 
the  idealist's  doctrine  is  that  objects  are '  dependent '  on  conscious- 
ness. But  in  the  long  run,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  two  are 
tilting  at  the  same  thing.  The  idealist  appears  to  both  as  having 
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ascribed  an  impossible  r&le  to  'consciousness.'  And  it  is  the 
same  thing  which  is  at  the  root  of  both  types  of  criticism  when 
they  speak  of  consciousness.  That  common  element  outside  of 
which  all  differences  lie,  and  this  pure  activity  which  is  not  its 
own  object,  are  in  the  end  the  same.  They  are  found  together 
— and  at  the  exact  point  where  the  last  vestige  of  determinate 
being  has  vanished  from  them.  So  that  the  criticism  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  same  criticism.  And  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  it, 
that  however  true  it  may  be  as  against  the  positive  doctrine 
which  it  ascribes  to  the  idealist  and  which  it  proceeds  to  refute, 
it  really  goes  further  than  it  means  to  go.  The  paradox  to  which 
it  reduces  the  idealistic  position  is  a  more  extreme  one  than  it 
dreams.  On  this  view,  not  only  would  it  be  untrue  that  all 
things  are  mind  or  are  dependent  on  mind.  It  would  be  untrue 
that  anything  is  so.  For  mind  and  the  mental  are  strictly  and 
finally  lost  to  view. 

Now,  all  that  a  criticism  like  this  can  claim  to  do,  is  to  send 
us  back  to  think.  It  gives  no  solution  of  anything.  A  doctrine 
that  nothing  is  mental  is  plainly  no  better  than  a  doctrine  that 
everything  is  so.  All  we  can  conclude  is  that  the  thinking  which 
leads  to  either  of  these  results  has  somehow  lost  its  way;  if  we 
have  reached  either  conclusion  then  it  behooves  us  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  see  where  we  have  swerved.  Where,  then,  does  the 
path  begin  which  leads  to  this  sorry  ending?  What  exactly  is 
the  so-called  idealistic  discovery  which  thus  turns  out  so  useless? 
Happily  it  is  not  far  to  look  for.  It  is  the  discovery  that  things 
are  ideas,  the  discovery  which  Berkeley  made. 

The  criticism  has  been  dealing  all  along  with  a  fundamentally 
mistaken  notion  of  what  the  central  interest  of  idealism  is.  Ideal- 
ism has  been  taken  to  be  a  doctrine  regarding  the  matter,  when 
it  is  throughout  a  doctrine  of  the  structure,  of  reality.  A 
critic  of  idealism  who  assails  any  such  doctrine  as  that  the  uni- 
verse is  psychic,  is  certainly  assailing  the  wrong  thing.  Idealism 
is  not  an  attempt  to  determine  the  ultimate  stuff  of  the  universe, 
as  one  might  try  to  determine  from  chemistry  or  physics,  what 
'  matter '  is.  The  idealist  looks  ahead  to  see  what  the  u  niverse 
is  made  into,  not  backwards  to  what  it  has  been  made  out  of. 
His  concern  is  to  show  not  that  the  universe  is  psychic  but  that 
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it  is  '  complete.'  By  which  he  means  simply  that  it  has  an  articu- 
late structure,  such  that  the  more  a  man's  mind  becomes  ade- 
quate to  it,  the  better  that  mind  itself  becomes.  In  other  words, 
the  mind  bears  in  its  own  deepest  nature  the  clue  to  the  funda- 
mental lines  of  the  structure  of  things.  Not  that  every  man 
carries  in  his  own  soul  the  ready-made  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of 
being.  The  idealist  is  perfectly  awake  to  the  fact  that  many  a 
person  may  find  the  make  of  his  own  mind  just  the  poorest 
possible  guide  to  the  way  the  world  is  built.  But  he  recognizes 
that  even  that  mind  has  a  proper  excellence  of  its  own,  just  as 
the  universe  has  a  proper  structure.  And  that  that  excellence 
corresponds  in  its  basal  lines  with  the  basal  lines  of  the  uni- 
verse. By  the  time  that  even  that  mind  comes  into  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  things,  it  will  find  itself  at  a  higher  point  in 
the  very  scale,  in  the  ascent  of  which,  at  any  given  moment  of 
its  life,  it  has  already  reached  some  way.  This  is  the  central 
faith  of  idealism.  And  if  it  is  a  surprise  to  modern  idealists  to 
learn  that  the  justification  of  such  a  faith  does  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  discovery  of  Berkeley,  it  ought  not  so  to  have  been.  With 
the  masters  it  was  not  so.  Green  had  no  quarter  for  Berkeley's 
'boyish'  idealism.  To  Fichte  it  was  nothing  to  say  that  things 
were  ideas.  Such  ideas  could  hardly  be  looked  at  without  being 
translated  back  into  things  again;  which  was  what  he  thought 
happened  in  Berkeley's  case.  To  these  idealists  there  was  a 
distinction  and  it  was  fundamental.  "  Hegel's  reply  to  Berke- 
ley," says  Hutcheson-Stirling,  writing  in  the  seventies,  "  insists  on 
the  ignavia,  the  idleness  of  the  position  maintained.  'Without 
is  within'  says  Berkeley.  'Let  it  be  so,'  says  Hegel,  'and 
philosophy  has  still  to  begin.'  The  same  things  that  were  called 
without  or  noumenal,  are  now  called  within  or  phenomenal,  but, 
call  them  as  you  may,  it  is  their  systematic  explanation  that  is 
wanted.  Such  systematic  explanation,  embracing  man  and  the 
entire  round  of  his  experiences,  sensuous,  intellectual,  moral, 
religious,  aesthetic,  political,  etc.,  is  alone  philosophy,  and  to  that 
no  repetition  of  without  is  within  or  matter  is  phenomenal  will  ever 
prove  adequate." 

J.  W.  SCOTT. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 
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TF  we  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  development  of  modern  philos- 
•*-  ophy  the  steadily  increasing  prominence  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctively metaphysical  problems,  we  may  find  this  movement 
especially  in  evidence  in  the  works  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  years.  One  might  say,  if  one  were  seeking  a  unifying  or 
synoptic  expression  for  this  tendency,  especially  in  connection 
with  a  review  of  German  philosophy,  that  the  conflict  which  has 
been  preparing  of  late  years  between  pure  theory  of  knowledge 
and  metaphysics  has  broken  out.  Besides  the  enrichment  that 
will  come  to  thought  from  this  conflict,  there  is  also  the  advantage 
that  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  principles  upon  which  both 
sciences  depend  must  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  come  out 
ever  more  and  more  clearly.  Pure  theory  of  knowledge  is  the 
philosophical  tendency  which  stretches  the  concept  of  knowledge 
so  far  as  to  include  within  it  all  questions  about  the  being  of 
things.  Theories  of  knowledge  may  again  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  the  phenomenalistic  or  positivistic,  which  in  general 
recognizes  nothing  as  real  which  is  not  content  of  thought;  and 
the  logistical  theory  of  knowledge,  which  remains  indifferent  to 
the  problem  of  being,  on  the  supposition  that  philosophy  is 
concerned  only  with  absolute  norms  and  values,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  absolute  realities. 

The  logistical  point  of  view  has  attained  its  genuine  classical 
expression  in  the  neo-Kantianism  of  the  Marburg  school,  and  has 
as  its  best  known  representatives  Cohen,  Natorp,  Kinkel,  and 
Cassirer.  In  an  article  in  the  Kantstudien,  "Kant  und  die 
Marburger  Schule"  (Festheft  zu  Hermann  Cohens  70.  Geburts- 
tag),  Natorp  brings  together  the  essential  tendencies  of  this 
movement  so  admirably  and  with  such  fine  precision  that  we 
can  use  this  study  for  purposes  of  general  orientation.  Kant's 
results  are  here  regarded  as  less  authoritative  and  significant 
than  his  method.  The  method,  however,  points  back  to  Plato, 

1  Translated  from  the  German  MS.  by  Dr.  E.  Jordan. 
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since  it  was  Plato  who  first  understood  that  the  procedure  of 
thought  does  not  consist  in  establishing  a  rigidly  fixed  system  of 
ideas,  but  involves  unceasing  movement.  And  for  Kant  also 
thought  is  infinite  movement.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not 
involved  in  this  process  of  motion,  there  are  no  objects  at 
rest,  no  things  in  themselves,  which  thought  might,  as  it 
were,  approach  from  without  in  order  to  imprint  its  form  upon 
them.  Such  realism  comes  into  contradiction  with  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  the  transcendental  method,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  just  this,  that  all  objectivity  is  nothing  more  than  a 
definite  structure  of  thought.  In  its  categorical  conformable- 
ness to  law  (Gesetzmassigkeit) ,  thought  itself  creates  the  funda- 
mental logical  and  scientific  notions  of  things,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  naive  consciousness,  are  falsely  conceived  of  as 
beyond  all  power  of  thought.  There  can  be  nothing  absolutely 
foreign  to  thought.  Such  a  conception  is  precluded  by  the  '  Co- 
pernican'  revolution  of  view  accomplished  by  Kant,  according  to 
which  being  finds  in  thought  its  ultimate  explanation.  But  the 
categories  must  not  be  regarded  as  fixed  schemes  and  forms  of 
the  mind — an  error  from  which  Kant  was  not  quite  free.  They 
must  not  be  conceived  as  proceeding  from  an  immovable  point, 
but  rather  as  constituted  by  the  reciprocal  functional  relation- 
ships and  determining  conditions;  they  must  be  resolved  again 
into  the  living  thought  process  itself  which  created  them.  This 
method  of  correlation,  instead  of  that  of  strict  deduction,  has 
been  developed  in  an  independent  way  by  Natorp  in  his  Logischen 
Grundlagen,  in  which  he  also  shows  the  connection  of  this  method 
with  Cohen's  Logik  der  reinen  Erkenntnis.  The  dependence  of 
this  view  upon  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  as  well  as  its  difference 
from  it,  is  unmistakable.  The  difference  does  not  consist 
merely,  as  Natorp  thinks,  in  the  absolutist  tendency  of  Hegel, 
in  his  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  totality  of  thought,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  fact  that  the  panlogism  of  the  philosophy  of 
identity  is  metaphysics,  while  neo-Kantian  panlogism,  even  in 
its  most  extreme  development,  remains  logic.  The  absolute 
mind  is  for  Hegel  not  merely  the  definition  of  being,  but  rather 
the  creation  of  being  through  the  activity  of  thought.  Logical 
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thought  becomes  a  world-creating  power  since  it  not  merely 
circumscribes  the  forms  of  things,  but  penetrates  into  their 
innermost  nature.  It  must  not  limit  itself  to  a  sensuous  signifi- 
cance; it  must  represent  a  creative  act,  a  dynamic  mode  of  reality. 
Neo-Kantianism  denies  the  possibility  of  transcending  conscious- 
ness and  reaching  the  thing  in  itself,  on  the  ground  that  subject 
and  object  and  the  relation  between  them  which  is  exhibited  in 
an  act  of  knowledge  are  not  immediate  reality,  but  merely  an 
expression  of  a  logical  act  and  similar  in  character  to  the  limiting 
concept  of  a  '  thing  in  itself '  which  is  postulated  as  lying  beyond 
the  correlation  of  subject  and  object.  In  whatever  direction 
we  may  proceed  in  our  reflection,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  something  already  logically  formed.  Even  the  simple,  seem- 
ingly indivisible  act  of  perception  is  shown  on  closer  analysis  to 
involve  logical  determination.  Thus  neo-Kantianism  attempts 
even  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  the  notion  of  being  into 
a  category  of  pure  logic.  This  is  the  boldest  and  most  original 
theory  of  the  school.  Being  is  resolved  into  value,  reality  into 
an  ideal  worth,  and  existence  into  pure  essence.  Outside  the 
school  Rickert  also  has  developed  this  point  of  view  in  connection 
with  his  doctrine  of  judgment. 

Quite  recently  there  appears  to  be  a  reaction  against  this  ex- 
treme logism  (Logismus),  of  which  mention  was  made  in  last 
year's  report.  One  foundation  pillar  of  the  Kantian  system 
in  particular  is  shaken  by  this  way  of  thinking.  The  Kantian 
system  rests  upon  the  strict  dualism  of  rational  understanding 
and  irrational  reality.  In  this  view  being  is  characterized  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  always  incapable  of  being  caught  in  the 
net  of  logical  values.  It  is  alogical;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  characteristic  mark  of  the  logical  is  independence  of  any 
particular  mode  of  existence.  This  distinction  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  fundamental  difference  which  Kant  makes  between 
mathematical  and  dynamical  categories,  is  still  more  evident  in 
the  arguments  by  which  he  overthrew  the  old  dogmatic  ontology, 
which  had  found  its  basis  in  the  notion  of  God.  This  victory  was 
possible  only  because  Kant  clearly  recognized  the  peculiar  func- 
tion and  mode  of  existence.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  modern 
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logism  to  subordinate  existence  to  thought,  whether  this  sub- 
ordination is  regarded  as  a  completed  fact  or  as  an  infinite  process. 
Accordingly  it  is  concerned  to  rationalize  fully  the  thing-in-itself, 
to  spiritualize  it  into  an  idea, — indeed,  into'a  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  rational  intellect.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
obviously  regards  the  thing-in-itself  as  a  factor  foreign  to  thought, 
to  which  sensation  points  as  its  ground  of  being.  The  fact  that 
something  exists,  remains  for  the  critical  philosopher  an  absolute 
limit  which  logical  thought  cannot  pass  beyond.  Even  the 
identity  philosophers  were  not  able  to  transcend  this  limit  by 
resolving  being  into  logical  validity.  On  the  contrary, — as  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Hegel — they  were  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  only  by  seeking  a  form  of  existence  which  would  at  the 
same  time  be  of  a  logical  nature,  in  other  words,  by  making  the 
transition  from  logic  to  metaphysics.  There  is  always  pre- 
supposed, therefore,  a  substratum,  a  final  ground  of  reality, 
however  undifferentiated  in  character,  in  relation  to  which  alone 
thought  can  exercise  its  functions,  but  which  it  can  never  produce 
out  of  itself. 

These  necessary  limitations  of  logism  have  been  excellently 
set  forth  by  Lask  in  his  Logik  der  Philosophic.  Logical  experi- 
ence bestows  upon  its  material  conceptual  definiteness,  but  it 
does  not  penetrate  into  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  transform  it  into 
a  stuff  of  conceptual  character.  There  is,  in  addition,  another 
consideration  which  appears  conditioned  by  the  very  procedure 
of  logical  idealism.  While  the  extra-logical  material  is  being 
mastered  conceptually,  a  reference  to  a  creator  or  supporter  of 
conceptual  functions  is  already  involved  in  this  process.  Can 
one  then  really  accept  a  view  of  thought  which  regards  it  as  cut 
off  from  every  thinking  consciousness,  and,  left  dependent  only 
upon  itself,  as  floating  in  mid-air  in  unbalanced  suspense?  Worth, 
as  the  sphere  of  validity  in  the  world  of  thought,  may  have  an 
autonomous  reality, — a  reality  independent  of  every  conscious- 
ness. But  in  thought  values  the  factual  character  of  thought  is 
not  exhausted :  thinking  is  always  found  connected  with  a  think- 
ing being.  And  so  it  appears  that  the  organic  unity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  the  logicist  tries  to  make  dependent  on  thought, 
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is  in  reality  already  presupposed  by  thought.  This  is  indeed 
the  real  sense  of  the  Cartesian  principle  which  forms  the  point 
of  departure  for  modern  philosophy.  Even  where  the  value  of 
thought  and  its  results  are  still  under  dispute,  the  reality  of 
thought,  and  with  it  of  the  thinking  Ego,  seems  assured.  The 
logicist  will  escape  this  consequence  by  regarding  pure  thinking 
as  a  completely  impersonal  process  which  does  not  presuppose 
the  empirical  subject,  but  only  creates  it  continuously.  But  in 
that  case  a  superpersonal,  metaphysical  consciousness  must  be 
required  as  a  bearer  of  thought.  And  really  many  logicists 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  driven  to  this  consequence, 
to  which,  to  be  sure,  they  give  a  very  unsafe  and  ambiguous 
expression  in  the  notion  of  'consciousness  in  general.'  I  have 
already  shown  in  earlier  articles  that  only  a  real  consciousness 
can  serve  as  the  bearer  of  a  real  process  of  thought,  and  that  this 
implies  in  our  case  therefore  a  real  All-consciousness  like  the 
Hegelian  World-Spirit.  Doubtless  this  position  is  influenced  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  metaphysical  considerations  than  are 
the  theories  which  refer  thought  merely  to  an  empirical  Ego. 

Our  result  accordingly  is  that  all  thought  presupposes  a  reality 
of  which  we  are  immediately  aware,  whether  by  way  of  percep- 
tion, will,  or  intuition.  These  consequences  agree  in  many  of 
their  connections  with  the  arguments  which  Frischeisen-Kohler 
has  raised  against  the  logistical  standpoint  in  his  essay  Das 
Realitatsproblem  (published  by  the  Kantgesellschaft,  Reuther 
und  Reichard,  Berlin,  pp.  98).  He  opposes  the  theory  that 
reality  is  a  logical  category,  by  appealing  to  the  independent 
relation,  first  of  sensation,  and  then  of  will,  to  objective  existence. 
The  notion  of  an  external  world  is  not  gained  through  the  opera- 
tion of  intelligence,  but  through  a  voluntaristic  activity.  When 
we  meet  with  an  obstacle  in  our  active  willing  experience,  we 
become  immediately  aware  of  a  foreign  existence.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  object  is  consequently  transferred  into  a  pre- 
logical  sphere.  This  appeal  to  the  will  is  the  continuation  of  a 
motive  which  was  strongly  advocated  mainly  by  Dilthey,  but 
which  really  goes  back  to  Maine  de  Biran.  It  has  an  unmistak- 
able similarity  to  modern*intuitionism.  In  thejiands  of  Frischei- 
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sen-Kohler,  it  is  true,  the  principle  of  immediate  knowledge 
leads  only  to  an  empirical,  and  not  to  an  absolute  realism.  The 
reality  of  objects  is  independent  of  sensory  and  thinking  con- 
sciousness; but  it  is  not  independent  of  all  determination  by 
consciousness.  It  is  indeed  already  presupposed  in  the  notion  of 
will  and  practice  that  the  experienced  obstacle  to  the  will  is 
only  present  as  a  correlate  of  an  Ego  which  forms  its  organic 
complement.  On  the  other  hand,  absolute  realism  is  dogmatic 
in  so  far  as  it  carries  the  characteristics  gained  within  the  con- 
sciousness over  into  the  sphere  of  the  completely  transcendent. 
The  author  has  developed  this  point  of  view  more  completely 
in  the  essay  Wissenschaft  und  Wirklichkeit  (Verlag  Teubner, 
Leipzig). 

Oswald  Kulpe's  work  Die  Realisierung,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  appeared,  is  an  attempt  to  justify  and  establish  on 
an  extensive  scale  the  foundations  of  realism.  The  title  of  the 
work  at  once  expresses  its  tendency:  it  attempts  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  necessary  relations  of  knowledge  to  an  inde- 
pendent self-contained  reality.  Kulpe's  formulation  includes 
the  widest  aspects  of  the  subject.  Not  only  in  the  natural 
sciences,  in  the  notion  of  the  external  world,  but  also  in  psychology 
and  in  the  mental  sciences  generally  we  are  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  positing  such  a  relation.  In  both  fields  thought 
transcends  itself,  and  acquires  its  meaning  and  guidance  only  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  reality  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  thought. 
Previous  attempts  to  get  beyond  Idealism,  for  example  Kraft's 
essay  Erkenntnisbegriff  und  Weltbegriff,  which  was  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  have  formulated  the  problem  only  with 
reference  to  the  problem  of  the  external  world.  In  Kulpe's 
book,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  realm  of  being  is  involved  in 
the  formulation  of  the  problem.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  gain  the 
broadest  possible  basis  of  defense  in  securing  the  realistic  argu- 
ment against  outside  attacks.  It  must  be  recognized  as  Kulpe's 
special  merit  to  have  clearly  discriminated,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  between  two  different  kinds  of  idealism,  namely,  the  ideal- 
ism of  consciousness,  and  transcendental  or  logical  idealism. 
Up  to  this  time  these  two  methods,  which  indeed  have  definite 
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points  of  connection,  have  not  been  carefully  distinguished. 
And  yet  the  analysis  of  Neo-Kantianism  has  shown  us  that  at 
least  the  form  of  expression  of  logical  idealism  and  that  of  the 
idealism  of  consciousness  are  radically  different.     The  idealism 
of  consciousness,  which  in  every  case  points  back  to  Hume  or 
particularly  to  Berkeley,  is  a  philosophy  of  being.     It  merely 
simplifies  and  unifies  the  particulars  of  existence,  while  it  in 
every  case  refers  the  existent  to  a  spiritual  being  as  its  ground. 
It  takes  a  definite  form  of  reality,  namely  the  spiritual  form,  and 
postulates  it  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  reality.     On  the  other 
hand,  logical  idealism  is  a  philosophy  of  value:  it  resolves  the 
real  into  an  ideal,  existence  into  an  essence,  the  existent  thing 
into  a  thing  of  worth.     Kiilpe's  arguments  against  the  idealism  of 
consciousness  show  a  realistic  trend  of  thought.     In  the  process 
of  building  up  reality  through  our  thinking,  we  are  continuously 
transcending  the  immediate  flowing  content  of  consciousness. 
Yet  we  do  not  transcend  the  immediacy  of  consciousness  in 
order  merely  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  realm  of  ideal  logical 
norms  and  values,  but  rather  in  order  to  create  or  constitute  a 
metaphysical  reality.    At  this  point  the  emphasis  falls  upon  the 
fundamental   difference  which   Kiilpe   maintains   between   the 
method  of  mathematics  and  that  of  the  concrete  sciences  (Real- 
wissenschaften) .     In  mathematics  thought  creates  continuously 
its  own  objects  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  these  objects 
belong  to  any  reality  at  all.     In  the  concrete  sciences,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  is  bound  up  with  objects  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  nature,  prescribe  to  thought  its  direction.     The  ideal- 
istic objection  that  even  in  this  case  objects  are  not  something 
given  ready-made,  is  justified  in  so  far  that  thought  is  never  a 
mere  process  of  mirroring,  but  is  rather  a  process  of  constructing 
and  defining.     The  process  of  construction  and  determination, 
however,  is  in  this  case  not  free,  or  dominated  by  merely  ideal 
laws,  but  is  dominated  by  the  actual  character  of  the  material. 
In  the  same  way  as   Frischeisen-Kohler,  Kiilpe  refers  to  the 
"empirical  determination"  of  thought  as  shown  in  the  concrete 
sciences.     And  if  it  is  true  also  that  we  nowhere  in  this  field  attain 
to  mere  matter  as  an  absolute  limit  of  the  logical,  it  is  on  the  other 
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hand  just  as  true  that  we  never  have,  as  in  mathematics,  a  pure 
logical  construction  without  any  taint  of  material  relationship. 
The  categories  or  postulates  of  thought  are  not  only  always 
represented  in  connection  with  some  alogical  material;  they  ap- 
pear also  to  be  progressively  defined  through  that  same  material. 
Kiilpe  is  here  just  as  much  concerned  to  point  out  the  errors  of 
naive  realism  as  to  combat  the  extreme  form  of  absolute  logism : 
critical  realism  must  occupy  a  mean  position  between  the  two. 
Knowledge  consists  neither  in  mirroring  nor  in  creating;  it  is  a 
comprehension  of  realities  which  are  not  given,  but  which  are 
made  manifest  through  what  is  given.  The  transcendental 
method  as  it  was  established  by  Kant  did  not  deny  the  real 
existence  of  things,  but  rather  imposed  aprioristic  ideal  conditions 
upon  their  comprehension  and  elaboration. 

Pure  logicism,  against  which  these  writings  are  directed,  prop- 
erly has  its  beginnings  in  the  work  of  Solomon  Maimon,  whose 
Versuch  einer  neuen  Logik,  one  of  the  most  interesting  reprints 
of  rare  philosophical  works  issued  by  the  Kantgesellschaft, 
exhibits  this  tendency.  We  are  indebted  to  Kuntze  for  a  detailed 
monograph  on  Maimon's  philosophy,  Die  Philosophic  Solomon 
Maimorts  (Heidelberg,  Verlag  Winter,  pp.  xxv,  531). 

The  first  volume  of  the  Encyklopddie  der  philosophischen  Wissen- 
schaften  (Tubingen,  Verlag  von  Mohr),  edited  by  Ruge,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  Windelband,  contains  an  encyclopedic  state- 
ment of  the  problem.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  announces 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking  to  be  the  systematic  unity  of 
knowledge  with  the  strictest  possible  avoidance  of  personal  one- 
sidedness.  In  the  interest  of  the  latter  purpose,  different  thinkers, 
— Windelband,  Royce,  Couturat,  Croce,  Enriques,  and  Loskij, — 
as  representatives  of  different  nations  and  tendencies,  are  given 
space  to  express  themselves.  We  may  in  this  connection  em- 
phasize Windelband's  statement  of  the  distinction  between 
formal  logic  and  methodology.  The  highest  laws  of  thought  of 
formal  logic  are  not  merely  norms  for  a  knowing  consciousness; 
for  this  point  of  view  only  shows  their  application  to  the  psycho- 
logical plane,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  their  autonomic 
significance.  Validity  in  itself  and  validity  for  us  must  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  each  other.  This  separation  of  value  from  norm 
is  a  recognized  distinction  of  modern  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Rickert,  Lask,  and  Meinong.  The  au- 
thor goes  back  to  his  earlier  writings  in  his  differentiation  of 
constitutive  and  reflective  categories  and  of  the  idiographic  and 
the  nomothetic  methods.  His  determination  of  the  relation 
between  thought  and  being  is  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
Bergson's  intuitionism.  In  his  view,  knowledge  is  a  selection 
out  of  a  totality  which  is  accordingly  related  to  knowledge,  not 
as  a  thing  to  its  appearance,  but  as  whole  to  part. 

The  essence  of  pure  logicism,  which  Natorp  has  set  forth  in 
so  concise  and  striking  a  way,  appears  not  only  in  the  treatment 
of  questions  of  logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  other 
fields  of  philosophical  reflection.  The  advantages  and  defects 
of  this  method  are  equally  clear  in  ethics  and  aesthetics.  As  a 
proof  of  this  one  may  cite  Cohen's  System  der  Philosophic,  the 
third  part  of  which,  entitled  Aesthetik  des  reinen  Gefuhls  (Berlin, 
Cassirer,  Band  I,  xxv  +  401,  Band  II,  xv  +  477),  has  appeared. 
The  first  requirement  to  be  put  forth  by  the  author  is  that  of 
complete  systematic  character.  To  discuss  the  system  of  philos- 
ophy in  one  of  its  three  parts,  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics 
means  to  make  it  as  a  whole  appear  quite  illusory.  The  concept 
of  'purity'  (Reinheit),  which  Cohen  ascribes  to  the  organic 
process  of  creation  which  is  active  in  knowledge,  will,  and  feeling, 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  strict  transcendentalism.  This,  when 
analyzed  into  its  elements,  perhaps  means  essentially  this:  that 
philosophical  thought  in  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics  must  create 
and  develop  its  concepts  independently,  without  any  reference 
to  a  definite  content  of  being,  whether  the  latter  is  empirical  or 
metaphysical.  This  indeed  is  the  essential  significance  of  this 
tendency  of  thought,  as  the  article  by  Natorp  sets  forth:  pure 
thought  cannot  seek  in  a  reality  outside  of  itself  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  its  fundamental  postulates,  since  there  is  no  such  external 
reality,  and  since,  whatever  has  a  valid  claim  to  reality,  depends 
upon  the  mediating  activity  of  thought.  Here  there  are  two 
motives  distinguished  that  are  not  separated  in  Cohen's  state- 
ment: the  motive  of  system-formation  and  that  of  logicism. 
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Every  metaphysics  of  art  is  rejected  as  a  romantic  reaction 
against  systematic  philosophy.  Even  if  one  should  grant  the 
necessity  of  system  in  the  interest  of  unity  of  culture;  even  if 
one  recognize,  as  is  just,  the  special  merit  of  Cohen  and  his  school 
in  the  forceful  and  emphatic  statement  with  which  they  have 
represented  the  interrelations  of  the  different  cultural  interests ; 
even  if  one  goes  so  far  as  to  reject  all  separations  and  divisions  of 
thinking,  which  constitute  a  danger  of  the  modern  mind;  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  Cohen's  notion  of  system  is  conceived  in  an 
arbitrary  way.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  the  world  should  be  excluded  by  the  notion  of 
system.  Indeed,  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics  could  take  part 
in  a  world  conception  that  would  be  proportionate  to  their  dif- 
ferent functions.  Anyway,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
interest  in  system  a  coordination  of  these  three  disciplines  is  not 
necessarily  demanded ;  there  might  very  well  be  united  with  co- 
ordination a  relation  of  superordination  and  of  subordination. 
And  the  degrading  of  religion,  in  which  the  relation  to  meta- 
physics shows  itself  most  clearly,  to  a  special  province  of  feeling, 
betrays  still  more  clearly  the  tendencies  of  the  point  of  departure 
and  of  the  whole  view  which  is  presupposed  in  the  formulation  of 
the  problem. 

Of  course,  it  is^still  true  that  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
work,  which  consists  in  delicacy  of  conceptual  construction  and 
in  dialectical  elasticity  of  thought,  can  with  just  as  little  right  be 
denied  as  the  merit  of  Cohen's  earlier  writings. 

Broder  Christiansen  shows  another  direction  of  interest  in  his 
Philosophic  der  Kunst  (Verlag  von  Claus  und  Feddersen,  Hanau). 
His  formulation  of  the  problems — in  many  respects  not  unlike 
that  of  Guyau — remains  much  closer  to  reality,  especially  to  the 
reality  of  life.  Art  is  self-revelation  of  the  absolute  and  the  meta- 
physical in  man.  In  the  same  author's  Kritik  der  Kantischen 
Erkenntnislehre  (Verlag  von  Behr,  Berlin,  pp.  177)  one  also 
perceives  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of  pure  logism. 
This  book  seems  to  me  really  more  valuable  in  its  critical  analyses 
than  in  its  positive  results.  The  author  shows — in  this  important 
point  in  agreement  with  Leonard  Nelson — that  the  problem  of 
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experience  is  not  given  its  proper  expression  by  Kant  and  the 
Kantians.  One  cannot  deduce  the  problem  of  experience  from 
scientific  thought,  for  the  latter  must  itself  first  get  critical 
justification.  And  with  no  better  right  may  one  refer  it  to  the 
transcendental-psychological  organization  of  the  subject,  since 
thereby  the  quastio  juris  would  be  degraded  to  a  quastio  facti, 
and  this  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  transcendentalism. 
The  problem  of  experience  must  be  formulated  as  a  critical 
problem  of  value.  The  categories  have  to  be  derived  from  the 
definition  of  reality;  but  how  this  derivation  is  in  detail  to  be 
accomplished  the  author  leaves  indefinite.  Christiansen  also 
believes  with  other  modern  epistemologists  ihat  the  guide  for 
the  formation  of  the  concept  of  reality  is  to  be  found  in  an 
'ought,'  and  he  defines  this  'ought'  more  concretely  than  do 
Rickert  and  his  pupils. 

Although  Christiansen  represents  pure  transcendentalism,  he 
admits  the  possibility  of  a  metaphysical  reality  and  of  meta- 
physical knowledge.  But  this  metaphysical  knowledge  must 
also  be  empirical  in  character ;  it  cannot  be  represented  in  either 
analytical  or  synthetical  judgments  a  priori.  This  proposal  to 
base  metaphysics  upon  experience  seems  to  constitute  a  position 
which  has  some  relation  at  least  to  intuitionism. 

Christiansen's  book  Vom  Selbstbewusstsein  (Verlag  Friedrich 
Feddersen,  Berlin,  pp.  87)  may  be  considered  as  a  completion  of 
his  earlier  work.  By  means  of  an  acute  process  of  analysis,  the 
author  tries  to  reach  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  sur- 
prising result  that  there  is  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual,  and  no  immediacy  of  self -consciousness ;  and  that  not 
perception,  but  rather  reflection  is  the  instrument  through 
which  the  self  is  known.  The  depths  of  the  soul  life  remain 
unknown.  The  author  seeks  a  proof  of  this  proposition  in  the 
fact  that  psychology,  in  spite  of  efforts  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  is  not  able  to  point  out  the  elementary  processes  of  the 
internal  world  in  a  way  that  is  free  from  contradiction. 

Walter  Schmied-Kowarzik  arrives  at  an  essentially  different 
conclusion  in  regard  to  psychological  knowledge  in  his  Umrisse 
einer  neuen  analytischen  Psychologic  (Leipzig,  Ambrosius  Barth, 
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pp.  vi,  318).  He  proposes  to  strip  away  from  psychology  all 
apodictic  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  are,  in  principle,  of  the  same 
order  as  the  logical  or  mathematical.  The  interpretation  which 
is  here  given  to  the  problem  is  doubtless  an  original  one.  The 
notion  of  analysis  is  conceived  in  a  new  sense,  a  sense  essentially 
different  from  the  Kantian.  It  is  no  longer  contrasted  with  the 
notion  of  synthesis,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  establishment 
of  empirical  matter  of  fact.  The  author  is  right  in  that  he  sets 
aside  the  fundamental  opposition  between  analysis  and  synthesis, 
since  in  both  we  are  dealing  rather  with  different  directions  of  one 
and  the  same  relation  of  content.  One  might  say  that  analysis 
is  synthesis  as  seen  from  the  opposite  direction;  it  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  any  given  complex  into  its  elements,  together  with  insight 
into  the  internal  relations  of  the  elements.  Since  for  such  in- 
sight the  existence  of  the  complex  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
the  distinguishing  character  proper  to  the  complex  is  that  it  may 
or  may  not  possess  existence.  Thus  through  the  analysis  of 
mathematical  space  we  gain  geometrical  principles  whose  abso- 
lute value  is  not  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  images 
upon  which  they  are  based.  Similarly,  we  can,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  author,  attain  to  apodictic  knowledge  through 
the  use  of  the  principle  of  analysis  in  psychology,  and  can  thus 
satisfy  or  fulfil  Dilthey's  claim  for  a  descriptive  and  analytical 
psychology  based  upon  a  strict  systematic  conception  of  the 
spiritual  life. 

Convincing  as  these  deductions  are  in  many  respects,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  do  not  adequately  take  account  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  analyzed  complexes.  For  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  a  complex  which, 
like  the  mathematical-mechanical  itself,  is  formed  out  of  ideal, 
non-existential  elements,  and  a  complex  which,  like  the  psycho- 
logical, consists  of  empirical  elements.  The  analysis  of  the  latter 
produces  at  most  similarity  and  difference,  without  being  able 
to  estimate  in  any  absolute  way  the  significance  of  these  relations. 
From  this  consideration  we  can  explain  the  mechanistic  reduction 
of  qualities  to  quantities  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  And  to  this 
we  must  add  that  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
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author  himself,  is  a  continuous,  unitary  process  whose  elements 
are  fluctuating  and  on  that  account  can  only  be  distinguished 
with  more  difficulty  than  can  those  of  the  outer  world. 

Although  metaphysics  is  at  present  beginning  quite  energet- 
ically to  claim  attention  in  German  philosophy,  one  thing  doubt- 
less makes  it  appear  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  pure 
theory  of  knowledge.  It  is  that  theory  of  knowledge  represents 
a  completed  whole  or  system  of  strivings  all  of  which  take  essen- 
tially the  same  direction,  while  metaphysical  interests  have  not 
yet  found  such  a  common  focus.  The  latter  at  the  present  time 
run  out  in  indefinite  lines  whose  goal  can  rather  be  guessed  at 
than  clearly  indicated.  Scientific  realism,  for  the  most  effective 
statement  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Kiilpe,  will  hardly  fulfil 
the  great  task  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  stated  as  the  creation 
of  a  unitary  world-view.  This  theory  does  not  sufficiently 
resolve  the  abstract  fundamental  notions  of  science  into  ultimate 
elements  of  immediate  being.  So  far  as  broadly  sketched 
attempts  in  this  direction  have  up  to  this  time  been  undertaken, 
they  seem  to  result  in  a  philosophy  of  life  instead  of  in  the  old 
world -views  which  group  themselves  about  the  central  idea  of 
spirit  or  will.  While  Bergson's  Creative  Evolution  has  pointed 
out  the  way  for  this  new  conception,  German  literature  has  also 
not  been  lacking  in  works  which  have  had  in  view  a  similar  gen- 
eralization in  terms  of  the  idea  of  life.  Hermann  Keyserling 
had  such  an  undertaking  already  in  mind  in  his  Prolegomena  zur 
Naturphilosophie,  and  Karl  Joel,  in  his  Seek  und  Welt  (Eugen 
Diederichs,  Jena,  pp.  vii,  424),  has  given  a  much  firmer  basis 
to  this  thought.  His  work,  which  is  perhaps  less  attractive  in 
form  than  in  content,  hopes  to  overcome  the  onesidedness  of 
materialism  and  idealism  by  recognizing  the  duality  of  the  spiri- 
tual and  corporeal,  while  yet  developing  both  of  these  from  a 
higher  unity,  or  point  of  indifference.  The  influence  of  Schelling 
is  clearly  traceable  here,  as  is  also  the  relation  to  Bergson.  Not 
without  reason,  then,  does  Joel  call  his  work  a  search  for  an 
organic  conception.  For  him  also  matter  is  congealed  life.  One 
and  the  same  original  principle  develops  within  material  and 
psychical  being.  At  one  point  it  falls  apart  into  an  unrelated 
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state  of  manifoldness,  at  another  it  gathers  itself  together  in  a 
unity  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  philosophy  of  life  that 
investigations  regarding  its  foundation  should  be  carried  on  from 
a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
biologists  of  our  time,  Hans  Driesch,  has  the  merit  of  having 
attempted  to  make  the  transition  from  empirical  science  to  meta- 
physics. In  his  broadly  outlined  Philosophic  des  Organischen, 
Driesch  has  already  attempted  a  revivification  of  vitalism,  inter- 
preting the  term  in  a  thoroughly  critical,  non-fantastical  sense. 
And  from  the  empirical  as  well  as  from  the  logical  point  of  view 
the  result  of  his  careful  investigations  is  the  autonomy  of  life, 
its  irresolvability  into  mechanical  processes.  He  avoids  any 
confusion  of  the  problem  of  life  with  conceptions  derived  from 
an  obscure  panpsychism.  The  interrelations  of  the  corporeal 
and  the  spiritual  life,  which  conception  is  most  important  of  all 
for  metaphysical  world-interpretation,  is  not  to  be  construed  by 
means  of  vague  analogies,  but  rather  by  means  of  a  system  of 
closely  related  concepts.  Driesch's  new  work  Ordnungslehre 
(Diederichs,  Jena,  pp.  355)  is  intended  to  fulfil  this  purpose,  and 
represents  a  system  of  the  non-metaphysical  aspects  of  philos- 
ophy. The  Ordnungslehre  is  merely  the  preparation  for  a  real 
philosophy  of  knowledge,  i.  e.,  for  metaphysics.  Without  yet 
raising  the  question  of  reality,  it  has  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
mind  with  reference  to  its  immanent  relations,  and  then  proceed 
to  exhibit  the  inner  structure  of  these  relations.  The  author 
passes  from  the  original  postulates  of  being,  existence,  being-thus, 
being-otherwise,  and  their  particularizations,  to  the  Order  of  the 
reality  of  nature  and  of  the  sphere  of  the  Ego,  in  order  finally  to 
open  up  vistas  leading  to  theory  of  knowledge  and  metaphysics. 

This  plan  of  a  doctrine  of  Order  might  be  designated  as  an 
impressionism  of  thought.  Not  that  thought  would  by  it  be 
resolved  into  impressions.  This  flatly  contradicts  the  strict 
logical  tendency  of  the  author.  But  thought  is  estimated  not  at 
all  in  relation  to  its  realistic  import,  but  merely  in  its  logical — 
not  in  its  psychological — form  of  appearance.  Rational  Orders 
are  regarded  as  development  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
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most  extreme  presuppositions  of  solipsism.  Definite  concepts 
come  forward  with  the  demand  for  realization ;  they  are  directed 
toward  something  real  as  if  something  real  corresponded  to  them, 
so  that  this  'as  if  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  symbol,  and  not, 
as  with  Vaihinger,  as  a  fiction.  This  method  of  procedure  is 
extended  to  psychology  also.  The  processes  of  realization  have 
in  psychology  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world  first  of  all  to  appear 
merely  as  types  of  Order.  In  this  view  memory  is  defined  as  a 
conscious  '  having '  of  anything  whatever  that  possesses  the  mark 
of  past  significance. 

The  doctrine  of  Order  corresponds  to  what  has  elsewhere  been 
designated  as  pure  theory  of  knowledge — though  certainly  this 
is  not  Driesch's  terminology.  Or  it  is  equivalent  to  what  has 
been  called  non-existential  consideration  of  categories,  which 
also  forms  the  purpose  of  Meinong's  theoretical  investigations  of 
objects.  That  such  a  point  of  view  is  possible,  and  even  neces- 
sary, cannot  be  doubted.  But  at  least  the  world  is  conceived 
from  this  point  of  view  as  a  rigid  product  of  abstraction,  a  sum  of 
blind  symbols,  meanings,  and  schema,  which  are  lacking  in  any 
sensuous  content.  It  is  just  this  extreme  logicism  which  com- 
pletely divorces  thought  from  reality, — which  shows  in  its  final 
consequences  that  where  there  is  no  conviction  or  assurance  of 
reality,  worth  also  must  disappear.  Driesch  accordingly  regards 
his  undertaking  as  a  mere  preliminary  step  to  metaphysics.  Only 
the  completion  of  a  metaphysics  from  this  point  of  view  would 
make  possible  for  us  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  significance  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  For  he  has  doubtless  undertaken  a  task  upon 
which  the  further  development  of  philosophy  depends,  namely,  the 
unification  of  the  doctrine  of  correct  thinking  with  that  of  valid 
knowledge  and  that  of  real  being.  For  a  philosophy  of  life,  as  for 
every  metaphysics  in  general,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  deal 
with  problems  of  logic  and  theory  of  knowledge.  The  onesided- 
ness  of  Bergson's  doctrine  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  puts 
intuition  into  a  too  sharp  and  irreconcilable  opposition  with  the 
principle  of  rationality.  In  this  way  the  Logos  is  displaced  by 
the  Mythos,  while  the  philosophy  of  the  future  will  have  to  look 
for  a  synthesis  of  both. 
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The  effort  to  obtain  such  a  synthesis  is  evident  in  Georg 
Simmel's  latest  writings.  It  was  indeed  apparent  in  his  Philo- 
sophische  Kultur  and  especially  in  his  Goethe-Buck.  The 
Philosophische  Kultur  (Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Klinkhardt,  pp.  319) 
contains  a  collection  of  essays,  which,  widely  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  in  subject,  are  at  the  same  time  bound  together  by 
two  different  movements  which  indeed  on  closer  view  are  seen 
to  be  connected,  namely,  the  method,  and  the  invisible,  ideal 
purpose.  The  method  is  thus  characterized  by  Simmel  himself 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  work:  "Since  philosophical  opinions 
remain  quite  irreconcilable  with  each  other  and  possess  no 
undisputed  validity;  since  nevertheless  a  common  element  may 
be  traced  through  all  of  them,  whose  value  survives  all  the 
controversies  of  particular  thinkers  and  carries  further  and 
further  the  philosophical  process,  it  follows  that  this  common 
element  cannot  lie  in  any  content  whatever,  but  must  rather  be 
looked  for  in  the  process  itself."  The  invisible  guiding  motive 
is  the  idea  of  multiform  richness  of  life.  And  while  the  thought 
process  seeks  to  adapt  itself  to  life,  and  to  adapt  to  itself  the 
plasticity  of  life's  materials,  it  becomes  itself  the  life  process. 
And  thus  it  is  characteristic  also  of  Simmel  that  for  him  form 
and  content,  method  and  object,  all  ultimately  come  together 
into  unity.  The  book  contains  studies  of  a  psychological, 
aesthetic,  cultural-philosophical,  and  religio-philosophical  nature. 
The  gradual  becoming  of  that  which  we  discover  as  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  different  life  functions,  is  to  be  here  raised  from 
the  form  of  subjective  impression  to  that  of  the  objective 
notion.  And  indeed  Simmel  here  regards  life  as  tragic  in  char- 
acter. In  its  fundamental  nature,  life  is  directed  toward  an 
absolute;  and  yet  it  remains  enclosed  in  the  relativity  of  relations 
and  oppositions.  In  the  first  essay,  which  gives  an  analysis 
of  adventure,  the  tragic  conflict  of  relative  and  absolute  already 
appears.  Still  more  intensively  this  same  conflict  dominates 
his  treatment  of  the  problem  of  sex.  The  differentiation  of 
being  into  male  and  female  is  the  expression  of  the  inborn  neces- 
sity of  all  living  being,  under  which  each  can  attain  self  realiza- 
tion and  an  understanding  of  itself  only  by  relation  to  another. 
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But  the  human  spirit  is  not  content  to  remain  imprisoned 
within  the  bounds  of  this  relativity.  And  so  there  arises  this 
strange  result,  that  the  man  sets  up  norms  and  standards  of 
value,  which  although  specifically  masculine  in  their  origin 
and  content,  still  lay  claim  to  absolute  validity  for  the  woman 
also.  The  problem  of  culture  also  reveals  tragic  elements, 
while  the  concept  of  tragedy  is  likewise  carried  over  by  Simmel 
into  aesthetic  and  religious  problems.  In  this  connection  I  call 
attention  particularly  to  the  essay  on  Michelangelo,  where  the 
tragic  element  is  represented  in  terms  which  involve  both  art 
and  religion. 

The  relation  of  the  Goethe  (Verlag  von  Klinkhardt  und  Bier- 
mann,  Leipzig,  4  pp.,  vii+264)  to  the  metaphysics  of  life  is 
still  closer.  Simmel  has  in  mind  no  mere  literary-historical 
purpose,  but  conceives  of  Goethe  as  a  representative  of  a  definite, 
universal  life-interest,  and  seeks  to  discover  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Goethe's  conception  of  existence  as  such.  The  most  important 
of  these  attempts  is  an  investigation  of  Goethe's  conception 
of  truth.  This  he  defines  in  terms  of  the  worth  which  a  conception 
attains,  not  according  to  the  content  to  which  it  gives  objective 
expression,  but  as  a  function,  an  element  of  life  within  the 
totality  of  life.  Therein  lies  also  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  this  point  of  view  and  pragmatism.  For  pragmatism 
it  is  the  content  of  a  conception,  its  serviceableness,  which  gives 
to  the  conception  its  truth-value;  "for  Goethe  it  is  the  process 
of  conceiving,  the  living  function  which  conception  calls  into 
play  in  connection  with  spiritual  development."  Such  a  view 
is  of  course  possible  only  within  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  appears  as  a  part 
of  the  world-life,  for  which  consequently  the  subject  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  absolute  being.  This  is  the  great  opposition  between 
the  universalism  of  Goethe  and  the  dualism  of  Kant,  for  whom 
the  transition  from  being  to  Knowledge  signifies  a  fundamental 
variation.  It  is,  regarded  in  its  ultimate  aspects,  again  the 
opposition  of  the  mythical  and  the  logical  which  we  always 

find  where  intuition  and  intellect  come  into  conflict  with  one 

• 

another.     The  interpenetration  and  unification  of  the  two  we 
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have  already  shown  to  be  the  task  of  the  future.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  unifying  the  synthesis  of  Goethe  which  the  analysis 
of  Kant,  then  the  way  will  be  made  clear  not  only  for  a  new  and 
great  world-conception,  but  also  for  a  new  spiritual  culture 

generally. 

OSCAR  EWALD. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIENNA. 


THE  NATURE  OF  PRIMARY   QUALITIES. 

\\  7HAT  is  the  'real  size'  of  an  object,  as  geometry  and 
*  *  mechanics  consider  it?  Is  it  its  visible  or  (as  Berkeley 
called  it)  its  'tangible*  extension?  Berkeley  adduces  some  excel- 
lent reasons  why  it  cannot  be  the  former,  and  concludes  that  it 
must  be  the  latter.  The  visible  extension  is  exceedingly  variable, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  observer.  The  real  extension  of 
things  no  doubt  varies,  but  not  in  any  such  fashion  as  that. 
The  visible  extension  varies,  too,  according  as  we  look  at  the 
thing  through  the  naked  eye  or  through  the  right  or  wrong  end 
of  a  microscope. 

The  trouble  is  that  very  much  the  same  objections  can  be 
made  to  Berkeley's  theory,  that  the  mathematical  extension  is 
tangible  extension.  For  this  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  employed.  If  Berkeley  had  noted  such  simple 
facts  as  the  apparent  separation  of  two  ringers  as  they  are  drawn 
across  the  lips,  or  the  enormous  size  of  a  cavity  as  the  tongue-tip 
finds  it  in  the  tooth,  he  would  not  have  gone  astray  here.  It  is  as 
impossible  in  the  case  of  tangible  extension  as  in  that  of  visible 
extension,  to  pick  out  any  one  of  the  various  perceptions  and 
regard  it  as  characterizing  the  object. 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  secondary  quality  (such  as  color)  it  can 
be  urged,  with  much  plausibility  if  not  with  convincing  force,  that 
science  has  no  need  for  the  conception  of  a  'real'  quality.  But 
in  the  case  of  extension  this  certainly  cannot  be  said.  Geometry 
and  mechanics  stand  ready  to  refute  such  an  assertion.  But 
here  we  must  beware  of  a  misunderstanding.  Geometry,  as  a 
branch  of  pure  mathematics,  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with 
the  space  of  our  experience.  It  can,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
be  applied  to  our  space,  but  it  can  also  be  applied  to  many  other 
things.  Time,  for  example,  makes  a  very  good  one-dimensional 

continuum,  and  it  can  easily  be  combined  with  three-dimensional 

• 

space  to  make  a  four-dimensional  continuum — as,  indeed,  is  very 
commonly  done  (e.  g.,  in  electro-magnetic  theory).    And  the 
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like  may  be  said  of  pure  mechanics.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that 
the  existence  of  geometry  and  mechanics  compels  the  acceptance 
of  the  notion  of  a  real  extension  of  things,  I  mean  not  the  pure 
sciences  but  the  much  older  applied  sciences,  based  upon  induc- 
tively established  principles.  For  space  is  not  simply  the  field  of 
a  certain  type  of  relations.  Real  things  extend  and  move  in  space 
according  to  well-defined  empirical  uniformities.  The  hoop 
around  a  barrel  is  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  distance  across 
it.  The  baseball  fielder  'judges'  the  batted  ball  correctly  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

The  idea  of  experimentation  in  mechanics  is  familiar  to  us; 
indeed,  the  elements  of  the  science  are  still  commonly  taught  in 
this  way.  But  it  is  so  long  since  geometry  reached  the  deductive 
stage,  that  the  idea  of  geometrical  experimentation  seems  fan- 
tastic. Logically,  however,  both  sciences  are  on  the  same  level 
in  this  respect.  On  the  one  hand,  the  first  principles  of  both 
sciences  are  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  generalized  form,  which 
turns  out,  on  analysis,  to  be  nothing  but  a  complicated  resultant 
of  the  laws  of  formal  logic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  generalized 
statement  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  important  about 
extension  and  motion  does  not  appear;  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
these  peculiar  facts  can  be  learned  only  by  observation. 

Now  in  order  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  real  extension  is 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  perform  in  imagination  some  simple 
experiments.  I  say, '  in  imagination '  only,  because  most  of  the 
experiments  in  question  have  been  actually  performed  by  us 
many  times,  and  the  rest  are  familiar  to  us  by  report.  A  com- 
plete account  of  what  real  extension  is  would,  indeed,  necessitate 
the  development  of  a  complete  system  of  elementary  geometrical 
concepts ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  should  be  competent 
to  do  this.  Let  us  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a  much  simpler 
task,  and  ask  ourselves  what  linear  extension  is;  or,  to  be  short 
and  definite,  what  an  inch  is.  If  we  can  determine  this,  it  will 
probably  afford  us  a  sufficiently  instructive  example  of  a  primary 
quality. 

One  more  preliminary  remark  must  be  made.  When  one  is 
dealing  with  the  pure  sciences  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  their 
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relation  of  logical  priority  is  very  evident.  Geometry  can  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  the  least  reference  to  mechanics ; 
but  mechanics  constantly  presupposes  geometry.  In  the  experi- 
mental sciences  this  is  not  true.  Geometrical  and  mechanical 
principles  constantly  presuppose  each  other.  They  are  mutually 
complementary  factors  into  which  the  complexity  of  experience 
has  been  analyzed. 

That  geometry  is  primarily  concerned  with  solid  bodies  has 
often  been  observed.  The  gas  expands  to  fill  its  container,  and 
the  liquid,  flat  on  top,  takes  otherwise  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  lies.  So  that  the  application  of  geometry  to  gases  and 
liquids  is  throughout  dependent  upon  its  treatment  of  solids. 
More  precisely  we  may  say  that  geometry  has  to  do  with  the 
conditions  under  which  a  solid  which  touches  one  of  two  given  solids 
may  also  touch  another. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  various  experiences  by 
which  the  distinction  between  solid  and  fluid  bodies  is  impressed 
upon  us.  The  solids  resist  the  grasp  of  our  hands,  the  bite  of  our 
teeth,  as  the  others  do  not.  We  may  add  the  fact  (emphasized 
byPoincar6)  that  solids  are  frequently  observed  to  move  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  movement  can  be  compensated  by  a  movement 
of  our  own;  that  is  to  say,  after  we  have  moved,  the  solids  present 
the  same  visible  and  tangible  appearance  as  before.  This  is 
only  exceptionally  the  case  with  fluids,  and  some  solid  almost 
always  moves  with  the  fluid  when  this  happens.  Again,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  we  perceive 
that  two  solids  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Suffice  it  to  note 
that  when  one  of  the  two  solids  is  the  human  body  itself,  a  special 
sensation  often  informs  us  of  the  contact;  and  when  we  have 
hold  of  one  solid  and  it  touches  another,  an  intensification  of  this 
sensation  commonly  results.  Furthermore,  when  one  solid 
touches  another,  we  can  frequently  move  one  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  other  moves  simultaneously;  and  we  can  scarcely  ever 
do  this,  when  the  bodies  are  not  in  contact,  unless  indeed,  some 
other  solid  is  in  contact  with  both. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  solidity  and  contact  are 
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thought  of  as  a  real  property  and  a  real  relation  of  certain  things, 
and  are  not  to  be  identified  with  any  particular  perception  of 
ours.  (Either  of  them  would  have  served,  almost  or  quite  as  well 
as  linear  extension,  as  an  example  for  the  purpose  of  our  study.) 
There  are  a  considerable  variety  of  perceptions  which  may  con- 
vince us  that  an  object  is  solid  or  that  two  objects  are  in  contact; 
and  not  all  these  tests  are  always  possible.  But  the  tests  that 
are  at  any  time  possible  show  a  general  agreement. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  following  definition:  Two  solids  A 
and  B  are  said  to  be  'farther  apart  than'  two  solids  C  and  D, 
when  there  exists  a  solid  X  which  can  be  brought  into  simultan- 
eous contact  with  (or  made  to  '  connect ')  C  and  D  but  cannot  be 
made  to  connect  A  and  B.  (It  is  understood  that  X  can  be 
freely  moved,  and  that  no  other  solid  impedes  its  contact  with  the 
solids  whose  distance  is  being  compared.)  It  can  be  proved  by 
repeated  trial  that  when  this  definition  is  satisfied,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  other  solid  Y  such  that  it  can  connect  A  and  B  but 
cannot  connect  C  and  D.  In  other  words,  if  A  and  B  are  farther 
apart  than  C  and  D,  C  and  D  are  not  farther  apart  than  A  and  B. 
If  every  solid  that  can  connect  A  and  B  can  also  connect  C  and 
D,  and  vice  versa,  then  the  two  pairs  of  solids  are  said  to  be 
'equidistant.'  A  class  of  equidistant  pairs  of  objects,  real  or 
imaginary  (or  the  property  of  being  a  member  of  such  a  class), 
is  called  a  'distance.' 

Like  other  experimental  definitions,  these  are  necessarily 
modified  in  the  sequel,  by  being  extended  to  cases  where  experi- 
ment is  impossible.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  observed  uniformi- 
ties which  enable  us  to  predict,  in  advance  of  a  direct  trial,  that 
one  pair  of  objects  are  farther  apart  than  another;  and  accord- 
ingly we  extend  the  notion  of  '  farther  apart  than '  to  cases  where 
a  direct  test  not  only  has  not  yet  been  made  but  is  impossible, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  original  definition  does  not  apply. 
Thus  we  say  that  the  earth  and  Sirius  are  farther  apart  than  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  though  there  is  no  solid  that  can  be  made  to 
connect  either  pair.  The  statement  means  that  any  solid  which 
could  connect  the  earth  and  Sirius  would  also  (according  to  the 
uniformities  above  referred  to)  be  able  to  connect  the  earth  and 
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the  sun;  etc.  Actual  measurement  is  thus,  in  the  development  of 
the  science,  only  the  starting-point  for  indirect  measurement. 

Similarly,  if  there  exist  two  solids  A  and  B  which  the  solid  M 
can  connect,  but  which  the  solid  N  cannot  connect,  M  is  said  to 
be  'longer  than'  N.  If  each  can  connect  every  pair  of  solids 
that  the  other  can  connect,  they  are  said  to  be  'equally  long.'  A 
class  of  equally  long  solids,  real  or  imaginary  (or  the  property  of 
being  a  member  of  such  a  class),  is  called  a  'length.' 

It  is  obvious  that  to  each  length  corresponds  a  certain  distance, 
in  such  fashion  that  solids  of  the  given  length  can  connect  pairs 
of  solids  at  the  given  distance  from  each  other.  To  this  general 
statement,  however,  there  is  one  exception.  There  are  no  solids 
whose  lengths  correspond  to  the  distance  between  solids  which  are 
in  contact  with  each  other.  To  supply  this  lack  we  imagine  an 
ideal  class  of  solids  called  '  points '  whose  length  corresponds  to  the 
distance  between  solids  that  are  in  contact  with  each  other;  and  we 
assume  that  whenever  any  two  solids  are  in  contact  with  each 
other,  at  least  one  point  is  in  contact  with  both.  The  length  of 
a  point  is  also  called  the  'zero-length.'1 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  this  account  of  the  length  of 
solids  purports  to  contain  the  only  method  by  which  solids  can 
be  compared  as  to  their  length.  Such  methods  are  indefinitely 
numerous.  We  are  able  to  compare  lengths  directly  by  the  eye 
and  by  touch  and  by  the  movement  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  by 
the  time  consumed  in  various  movements.  But  the  method 
which  I  have  described  is,  in  principle,  that  which  We  regard  as 
decisive  (for  the  method  of  superposition  is  merely  a  simple  case 
of  it),  and  accordingly  the  definition  of  length  has  been  based 
upon  it. 

Now,  with  this  definition  before  us,  certain  familiar,  but  in  our 
day  frequently  questioned  truths  become  evident. 

i.  A  definite  length  is  not  a  property  which  belongs  to  one 

thing  considered  apart  from  other  things.     A  single  solid  would 

• 

1  The  experimental  definition  of  the  sum  of  two  lengths  is  not  without  interest. 
The  length  of  A  is  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  B  and  C,  if  A  can  connect  any  pah-  of 
solids  which  B  and  C,  when  in  contact  with  each  other,  can  connect,  but  no  others. 
That  the  ordinary  laws  of  addition  are  satisfied  by  this  definition  may  be  proved 
inductively. 
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have  no  length.  Lengths  and  distances  are  relative  to  each  other. 
To  say  that  all  the  lengths  in  the  world  increase  or  decrease 
together,  and  all  the  distances  increase  or  decrease  accordingly, 
is  to  say  that  no  change  at  all  occurs. 

2.  Length  is  not  a  quality  of  any  sensation  or  sensation-com- 
plex,   visual,  cutaneous,  or  kincesthetic.    The  lengths  and   dis- 
tances of  things  are,  however,  conditions  under  which  sensations 
take  place.     In  other  words,  the  things  which  have  the  property  of 
length  are  not  sensations  or  sensation-complexes,  but  conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  sensations. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  define  length 
except  in  terms  of  solidity  and  contact  (and,  we  may  add,  of 
simultaneity).    These  other  terms  were  not  defined,  but  certain 
experiences  were  mentioned  by  which  solidity  and  contact  can 
generally  or  frequently  be  detected.    This  sort  of  description 
could  of  course  be  given  for  length  itself,  and  in  particular  for 
the  zero-length  or  point;  and  then  solidity  and  contact  might 
have  been  defined  in  terms  of  length.     More  generally  we  may 
say  that  the  elementary  physical  properties  and  relations  form  a 
system  of  concepts  which  can  be  used  almost  indifferently  to 
define  each  other,  but  which  are  evidently  incapable  of  definition 
in  sensational  terms. 

4.  The  definitions  of  distance  and  length  are  based  upon  a  uni- 
versal negative  proposition,  which  is  directly  established  only  by 
an  induction  by  simple  enumeration.    We  said  that  if  X  can  con- 
nect C  and  D  but  not  A  and  B,  no  Y  exists  that  can  connect  A  and 
B  but  not  C  and  D.     How  else  can  this  be  proved,  except  by  re- 
peated failures  to  prove  the  contrary?    And  it  must  be  even 
noted  that  there  are  many  experiences  which,  if  uncritically 
accepted,  do  prove  the  contrary.     But  when  such  an  experience 
occurs  we  hold  fast  to  the  general  rule,  and  explain  the  exception 
by  saying  that  one  of  the  distances  or  one  of  the  lengths  changed 
— even  though  no  otherwise  apparent  change  has  occurred.     It 
is  reflections  of  this  sort  that  led  Poincar6  to  hold  that  geometry 
cannot,  like  physics,  be  based  upon  experiment.     But  we  should 
rather  say  that  if  things  were  everywhere  moving  and  shrinking 
and  expanding  there  would  be  no  geometry.    We  must  not  forget 
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that,  as  far  as  ordinary  observation  can  detect,  most  things  are 
generally  at  rest.  Geometry,  indeed,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
things  at  rest — except  as  we,  for  the  purpose  of  measurement, 
voluntarily  move  them. 

5.  This  conception  of  length  (including  that  extraordinary 
artificiality,  the  point),  and,  let  us  now  add,  a  set  of  other  concep- 
tions based  upon  similarly  imperfect  induction,  works.  Which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  first,  that  the  deductions  based  upon  them 
are  found  to  lead  to  no  contradiction,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
indirect  measurements  which  they  permit  are,  when  tested  by 
direct  measurements,  invariably  confirmed.  Not  always  exactly 
confirmed,  to  be  sure,  for  that  is  not  the  way  with  experiments; 
but  the  discrepancies  are  not  larger  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  discrepancies  that  arise  in  direct  measurement  itself;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  tendency  to  error  in  any  particular  direction. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  further  question  (irrelevant  to  pure 
geometry  but  of  great  importance  to  applied  geometry) :  What  is 
an  inch?  for  which  may  be  substituted,  What  is  a  yard,  what  is  a 
meter,  or,  in  general,  how  is  any  particular  length  standardized? 
We  know,  of  course,  that  all  our  standards  of  length  are  con- 
ventional, differing  in  this  respect  from  the  standard  of  angular 
measurement,  for  instance.  Thus  the  proposition,  that  all  right 
angles  are  equal,  is  significant,  and  is  in  fact  proved  in  the 
geometry-books.  But  the  proposition,  that  all  inches  are  equal, 
is  not  significant  in  any  sense  that  would  permit  of  a  general 
demonstration.  It  can  only  mean  that  all  things  assumed  to  be 
an  inch  long  are  equally  long — which,  indeed,  is  very  doubtful. 
Again,  if  all  right  angles  in  the  world  were  destroyed  we  should 
none  the  less  be  able  to  construct  new  ones.  But  if  all  the  inch- 
measures,  and  all  things  whose  lengths  had  known  ratios  to  the 
inch  were  destroyed,  we  could  never  recover  the  inch.  It  is 
absolutely  arbitrary. 

How,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  standard  fixed?  The  answer  is 
simple,  but,  I  think,  not  uninstructive.  We  might  be  tempted 
to  say  that  the  standard  is  some  one  solid  body,  preserved  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  or  a  number  of  such  bodies,  whose  lengths 
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have  been  found  by  careful  trial  to  show  no  distinguishable  in- 
equality. But  this  would  not  be  accurate.  For,  to  take  the 
latter  alternative  first,  we  well  know  that  things  which  at  one 
time  seem  to  be  equal  in  length,  at  other  times  show  obvious 
differences.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  propose  to  take  a 
certain  object  as  standard,  we  have  to  face  the  objection  that  its 
length  may  change — and  what  sense  can  be  made  of  that?  The 
problem  may  be  put  in  another  way.  We  say  that  the  standard 
inch  is  the  length  of  a  certain  piece  of  platinum,  but  we  add  that 
it  must  be  at  a  certain  temperature.  What  is  our  motive  for 
this  addition?  We  say  that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts. 
But  if  this  piece  of  platinum  is  the  standard,  how  can  it  expand? 
Other  things  might  contract  when  it  grows  warmer,  but  that  is 
all.  And  yet  that  is  ridiculous;  for  how  could  a  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  platinum  alter  the  length  of  anything  else? 
Just  as  in  our  measurement  things  in  general  are  assumed  to  be  at 
rest,  so  also  things  in  general  are  assumed  to  remain  unchanged  in 
length.  Thus  the  given  piece  of  platinum  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture is  only  the  proximate  standard.  The  ultimate  standard  is 
the  lengths  of  things  in  general.  This  can  be  shown  in  another  way. 
Suppose  it  should  be  discovered  that  platinum  when  left  lying 
in  a  certain  direction  slowly  takes  on  a  crystalline  structure  like 
that  of  magnetized  iron,  and  that  its  length  in  consequence 
appreciably  increases;  and  suppose  this  had  happened  to  our 
standard  inch.  There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  such  a  supposition. 
Our  ultimate  standard,  the  lengths  of  things  in  general,  would 
simply  require  a  further  specification  in  the  proximate  standard : 
we  should  specify,  say,  that  the  platinum  shall  not  be  in  the 
crystalline  form,  or  choose  some  other  metal  instead. 

But  what  sort  of  a  standard  is  this — the  lengths  of  things  in 
general?  It  is  incapable  of  exact  application.  The  use  of  it  is 
simply  one  more  case  of  incomplete  induction;  and  yet  all 
natural  science  is  based  upon  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  similar  account  is  to  be  given 
of  the  other  fundamental  modes  of  measurement  employed  in 
natural  science.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  ask  what  is  meant 
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by  the  duration  of  a  physical  process;  or,  again,  more  specifically, 
what  a  second  is.  In  this  case  we  have  in  the  perception  of 
motor  and  auditory  rhythm  a  prima  facie  evidence  of  equality — 
just  as  in  the  visual  perception  of  symmetry  we  have  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  equality  in  length.  There  is  also,  as  we  know,  a 
perception  of  longer  intervals,  the  psychological  mechanism  of 
which  is  little  understood.  But  no  more  in  the  case  of  duration 
than  in  that  of  length  do  we  limit  the  field  of  the  relation  to  cases 
where  such  a  perception  is  possible;  nor,  where  the  perception 
is  possible,  do  we  accept  it  as  an  ultimate  criterion. 

The  measurement  of  time  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very 
different  from  that  of  space.  The  method  of  double  contact  is 
impossible;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one-dimensionality  of 
time  makes  the  procedure  in  some  respects  more  simple.  When 
the  process  A  goes  on  all  the  time  that  B  goes  on,  but  the  con- 
verse is  not  true,  A  takes  longer  than  B.  The  problem  is  to 
compare  processes  where  this  relation  does  not  hold.  There 
appear  to  be  two  principal  methods  of  advance.  The  one  is 
based  upon  the  observed  rhythmical  character  of  oscillations  and 
vibrations.  Durations  are  measured,  for  example,  in  terms  of  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length.  The  other  method 
is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  when  the  same  process  is 
repeated  under  like  circumstances,  its  duration  is  the  same. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  water-clock  and  the  hour-glass  and  King 
Alfred's  lantern — yes,  and  the  siderial  revolution.  In  either 
case  a  specific  duration  is  a  class  of  processes  that  are  equally 
long  (or  the  property  of  belonging  to  such  a  class). 

The  comments  which  I  would  offer  here  are  all  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  case  of  linear  measurement,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  fact  that  we  perceive  simultaneity  between 
sensations  and  physical  processes,  and  hence  are  capable  of 
measuring  the  duration  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  But,  aside 
from  this,  we  have  again  to  note  that  the  specific  duration  of  a 
.process  is  not  a  property  which  belongs  to  it  independently  of 
other  processes,  but  a  property  which  denotes  its  place  in  a  system 
of  relations.  We  have  also  to  note  that,  defective  as  the  observa- 
tions are  upon  which  the  system  of  measurement  is  based,  it 
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works.  Again,  the  duration  is  defined  in  terms  (such  as  simul- 
taneity) which  cannot  themselves  be  defined  in  psychical  terms. 
For  though  we  can,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  observe 
simultaneity  (as  we  can  observe  contact),  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assume  that  the  perception  is  entirely  unessential  to  the  fact  of 
simultaneity.  We  often  affirm  the  fact  where  the  perception  is 
absent,  and  occasionally  deny  the  fact  when  the  perception  is 
present.  Finally,  the  standards  of  duration  are  conventional  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  standards  of  length.  We  have  a 
certain  absolute  temporal  memory,  as  we  have  a  certain  absolute 
distance-memory;  but  both  are  inaccurate,  and  neither  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  trusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  standard. 

That  analogous  remarks  are  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
physical  measures  of  mass,  force,  and  work  will  not  be  denied. 
We  have  a  perception  of  force  in  the  sense  of  strain.  We  have  a 
perception  of  mass  by  means  of  the  combined  senses  of  strain 
and  movement  (tendinous  and_  articular),  as,  for  example,  in 
rolling  a  billiard-ball.  We  have  a  perception  of  work  in  the 
sense  of  muscular  fatigue.  But  none  of  these  sensations  is  for 
a  moment  identified  with  the  perceived  fact.  And  what  these 
facts  are  can  only  be  defined  in  terms  which  are  similarly  in- 
capable of  definition  in  psychical  terms.  They  must  be  de- 
fined, so  to  speak,  in  terms  of  each  other.  Like  length,  and 
unlike  duration,  they  are  not  properties  of  any  sensation  or 
sensation-complex,  though  there  exists  the  well-known  correla- 
tion between  the  force  of  certain  stimuli  and  the  intensity  of  the 
resultant  sensations.  Their  specific  measures  are  wholly  con- 
ventional, as  are  the  measures  of  light  and  duration.  Finally, 
the  measures  of  length,  duration,  time,  and  force  are  united  by 
the  constant  relation  expressed  by  the  formula,/-/  =  m-a,  which 
is  popularly  known  in  the  particular  form  of  the  'law  of  falling 
bodies.'  And  with  this  formula  to  hold  it  together,  the  whole 
scheme  works. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 


BERGSON'S  INTELLECT  AND  MATTER. 

A  /TUCH  of  the  lucidity  of  Bergson's  writing  depends  upon 
•*-*•*-  drawing  nice  contrasts  and  dualisms,  from  which  the 
discussion  proceeds  until  later  complications  arise,  when  the 
originally  sharply  defined  positions  are  modified  and  toned 
down,  and,  when  thus  restated,  drawn  into  some  sort  of  unity. 
The  argument,  however,  has  owed  its  clearness  and  force  through- 
out to  the  validity  of  the  very  dualisms  that  are  later  declared 
only  provisional.  Invariably  the  discussion  starts  by  inserting 
a  deep  cleft  into  the  subject,  antitheses  are  thrown  out,  hard  and 
fast  distinctions  made, — all  is  clear.  Later,  however,  when  the 
question  of  synthesis  comes  up  it,  quietly,  and  without  apology, 
dulls  the  edge  of  these  distinctions  and  shades  one  into  the  other. 
But  such  modification  of  the  original  assumptions  often  affects 
the  validity  of  the  whole  argument,  and  the  softening  down 
process  is  many  times  far  from  being  the  harmless  thing  it  is 
assumed  to  be.  In  some  cases  it  should  mean  the  revision  of  all 
that  preceded.  Dewey  has  pointed  out  how  this  procedure  vitiates 
Bergson's  doctrine  of  perception.  It  is,  however,  the  logical 
weakness  in  his  treatment  of  most  of  his  problems.  How  often 
in  the  early  portion  of  his  discussions  we  meet  the  phrase  "it 
is  not  a  difference  of  degree  but  of  kind,"  and  then  later  discover 
that  the  difference  is  after  all  not  of  kind  but  of  degree. 

Thus  the  necessity  for  a  dualism  in  epistemology  is  proved1 
by  showing  that  only  by  thus  splitting  itself  up  could  conscious- 
ness follow  the  ' '  double  form  of  the  real . ' '  The  cleft  in  knowledge 
is  radical  just  because  there  is  a  radical  split  in  reality.  The 
thoroughgoingness  of  his  metaphysical  dualism  is  the  ground  for 
his  sharp  distinction  between  the  forms  of  knowledge.  It  is 
because  inert  matter  is  radically  different  from  life  or  conscious- 
ness that  the  intellect  is  radically  different  from  instinct.  All 
depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  presupposition.  Hence  when 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  178. 
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later  matter  and  consciousness  turn  out  to  differ  only  in  degree  the 
basis  for  the  twofold  form  of  knowledge  would  seem  to  disappear. 
The  point  of  departure  is  thus  shown  to  be  provisional,  but  the 
argument  drawn  from  it  is  left  standing  as  final. 

This  shifting  from  what  is  only  subsequently  revealed  as  a 
provisional  antithesis  to  a  deeper  viewpoint  nowhere  shows  it- 
self more  plainly,  it  seems  to  me,  than  in  Bergson's  treatment  of 
the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  matter.  That  which  qualifies  the 
intellect  for  matter  is  the  very  thing  that  disqualifies  it  for  life. 
"Intelligence  is  in  tune  with  matter,  and  that  is  why  the  physics 
and  metaphysics  of  inert  matter  are  so  near  each  other."1  And, 
again,  "the  intellect  bears  within  itself,  in  the  form  of  natural 
logic,  a  latent  geometrism  that  is  set  free  in  the  measure  and  pro- 
portion that  the  intellect  penetrates  into  the  inner  nature  of 
inert  matter."2  It  is  said  to  be  "charged  with  matter  as  instinct 
is  with  life."3  If  we  would  avoid  confusion  we  must  "begin  by 
distinguishing  between  the  inert  and  the  living,  the  one  adapted 
in  advance  to  the  frame  in  which  we  insert  it,  the  other  incapable 
of  being  held  in  the  frame  otherwise  than  by  a  convention  which 
eliminates  from  it  all  that  is  essential."4  Because  of  the  deep 
cleft  in  the  real,  philosophy  must  not,  it  is  said,  "leave  biological 
and  psychological  facts  to  positive  science  alone,  as  it  has  left, 
and  rightly  left,  physical  facts."5 

Philosophy  is,  therefore,  related  to  the  two  sets  of  sciences  in  a 
very  different  way.  To  the  physical  sciences  it  is  genially 
related.  Here  it  has  but  to  guard  against  an  over-precision  to 
which  science  in  its  mathematical  form  aspires.  Whereas  in  the 
biological  sciences  it  must  insist  that  such  knowledge  has  only 
symbolic  verity.  "On  this  ground  philosophy  ought  to  follow 
science  in  order  to  impose  upon  scientific  truth  a  knowledge  of 
another  kind."6 

"The  understanding  is  thus  at  home  in  the  domain  of  unor- 
ganized matter."  "Intellectuality  and  materiality  have  been 
constituted,  in  detail,  by  reciprocal  adaptations."7  The  under- 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  195.  *  P.  196. 
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standing  and  matter  are  drawn  together  in  the  proportion  that 
the  latter  is  removed  from  life.  Hence  the  dual  form  of  knowl- 
edge is,  now,  the  ground  for  a  metaphysical  dualism. 

If,  therefore,  the  intellect,  as  already  quoted,  is  moulded  upon 
the  configuration  of  matter,  and  is  at  home  with  the  unorganized 
solid,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  here  is  laid  down,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  matter.  If  it  is 
so  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  life  and  so  much  at  home 
with  matter,  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  latter  must  be  radically 
different  from  the  former. 

Now  that  which  prevents  the  intellect  from  seizing  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  consciousness  is  the  interpenetrating  character  of 
their  phenomena.  They  fuse  and  flow  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  analysis,  or  the  separation  of  part  from  part.  That 
which  interpenetrates  defies  the  understanding.  To  proceed 
here  with  analysis  is  but  to  treat  the  living  as  if  it  were  dead. 
"Concepts"  we  are  told1  "are  outside  each  other  like  objects  in 
space."  Of  the  discontinuous  alone  does  the  intellect  form  a 
clear  idea.  Continuity,  change,  movement  escape  it.  It  is 
shut  in  with  a  real  that  is  doomed  to  discontinuity  and  immobility. 
Knowledge  is  thus  narrowly  and  sharply  defined  and  likewise  is 
its  object.  Matter  being  its  object  must  be  held  tightly  within 
the  lines  prescribed,  for  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  contrast  with  life 
that  the  nature  and  function  of  the  intellect  are  proved  to  be 
essentially  unlike  those  of  instinct.  Its  configurations,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  forms  over  which  thought  is  moulded,  must  not 
be  permitted  to  melt  away.  This  mutual  adaptation  depends 
upon  holding  firmly  to  the  restrictions  marked  out  by  our  original 
definitions.  If  matter  should  show  signs  of  denying  its  assumed 
materiality,  or  the  understanding  reveal  any  disposition  to  break 
its  shell,  the  apparent  clearness  of  the  whole  procedure  would  seem 
to  be  endangered.  A  leak  would  be  sprung  in  the  antithesis,  and 
soon  the  entire  survey  might  be  washed  away. 

Now,  as  long  as,  or  whenever,  Bergson  is  interested  in  proving 
the  understanding's  inability  to  grasp  life,  he  throws  it  matter.  It 
is  then  said  to  be  "at  home  in  the  domain  of  matter."  And,  as 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 60. 
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this  contention  is  generally  the  dominant  one,  it  is  generally  left 
free  in  its  own  domain.  It  is  as  if  by  widening  the  gap  between 
matter  and  life  the  intellect  would  be  drawn  away  from  the 
problem  of  freedom.  Thus  the  dualistic  aspect  of  the  real  is 
stressed  when  the  emphasis  is  upon  epistemology.  It  is  then  that 
mind  and  matter  are  opposed  most  antithetically.  The  former  is 
interpreted  in  terms  of  duration,  the  latter  is  assimilated  to 
space.  It  may  be,  at  another  time,  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  real  has,  in  fact,  a  little  of  the  very  quality 
that  is  now  used  as  their  differentia.  It  would  then  be  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  whereas  it  is  now  said  to  be  a  difference  of  kind. 

Now,  does  not  the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  matter  vary  as 
the  latter  is  taken  from  the  provisional  or  deeper  view?  As 
rigorously  defined,  the  intellect  can  be  said  to  be  "at  home  with 
matter"  only  when  matter  is  construed  in  terms  that  contrast 
it  with  life.  And  what  becomes  of  that  affinity  when  the  hidden 
and  unexpressed  idealism  finds  its  way  to  the  surface, — as  it 
always  does  when  the  exigencies  require  it?  Is  there  not  some 
difficulty  in  holding  to  both  ends  of  the  discussion?  If  the  deeper 
insight  that  reveals  matter  as  a  form  of  consciousness  whose 
discontinuity  is  largely  only  apparent  is  brought  to  the  fore- 
ground, and  steadily  held,  the  respective  objects  of  the  two  forms 
of  knowledge  will  so  resemble  each  other  as  to  very  largely  remove 
the  grounds  for  assuming  that  they  can  be  grasped  only  by  totally 
dissimilar  functions.  Instinct  and  thought  might  then  be  per- 
mitted, as  far  as  the  demands  of  their  objects  are  concerned,  to 
reflect  a  similar  fusion. 

When,  however,  from  the  side  of  consciousness,  its  dualism  is 
emphasized,  then  the  more  superficial  view  of  matter,  its  dis- 
continuity and  externality,  is  thrown  into  relief.  It  is  with  this 
aspect  of  matter  that  the  narrow  and  formal  logic  of  the  under- 
standing is  so  much  at  home,  the  concepts  of  the  one  fitting  into 
the  space  of  the  other.  But,  of  course,  in  being  thus  cut  for  the 
forms  of  the  understanding,  violence  is  done  to  its  deeper  meaning. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  said,  to  quote  again,  "that  the  intellect 
bears  within  itself  in  the  form  of  natural  logic,  a  latent  geom- 
etrism  that  is  set  free  in  the  measure  that  it  penetrates  into  the 
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inner  nature  of  inert  matter."  Neither  the  logic  of  the  under- 
standing nor  geometry  penetrates  very  far  into  the  heart  of 
matter.  There  may  be  more  danger  in  leaving  biological  facts 
to  positive  science  than  there  is  in  leaving  physical  facts,  but  the 
latter  can  not  be  said  "to  be  rightly  left  there," — not  if  the 
interest  is  metaphysical.  And  if  it  is  not,  why  the  danger  to 
biological  facts?  If  the  interest  is  merely  practical,  then  science 
is  justified  in  applying  a  common  method  to  both  classes  of 
facts;  if  the  interest  is  more  than  practical,  then  the  results  of 
both  sets  of  science  are  made  relative,  there  being  merely  a 
difference  of  degree  of  relativity. 

Whenever  matter  is  forced  into  an  extreme  opposition  to  con- 
sciousness, into  its  direct  antithesis,  the  intellect  becomes  most 
objective  and  follows  it  most  closely.  Here  it  transcends  its 
merely  practical  character,  and  it  is  here  that  it  is  most  meta- 
physical. Physics  and  metaphysics  thus  tend  to  converge  as 
matter  is  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  space.  When,  however, 
the  antithesis  is  slackened,  and  matter  reveals  its  kinship  to 
mind,  that  is,  when  the  deeper  unity  begins  to  protrude  itself, 
the  intellect  becomes  relative,  pragmatic,  and  ceases  to  possess 
metaphysical  value.  We  then  see  that  what  is  left  of  matter  in 
the  stiff  and  formal  categories  of  the  understanding  is  but  a 
static  and  specialized  impression  that  has  been  secured  for  the 
needs  of  action.  Its  extra-spatial  qualities,  those  that  relate  it, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  to  mind  are  not  among  those  that  the 
intellect  retains. 

It  is  true  that  the  understanding  is  more  disconcerted  in  the 
presence  of  life  than  in  the  case  of  matter,  but  the  difficulties 
with  the  former  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the  latter. 
Withdraw  the  assumption  that  matter  is,  in  fact,  discontinuous, 
withdraw  the  assumption  that  it  is  without  memory  and  freedom, 
and  they  are  finally  withdrawn,  as  at  the  close  of  Matter  and 
Memory,  p.  296,  "thus,  between  brute  matter  and  the  mind  most 
capable  of  reflexions  there  are  all  possible  intensities  of  memory 
or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  all  degrees  of  freedom,"  and  no 
distinction,  in  principle,  can  any  longer  be  said  to  divide  the 
data  of  the  sciences.  Thus,  in  respect  to  epistemology,  as  far  as 
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principle  is  concerned,  their  validity  is  of  the  same  order.  That 
is,  the  cleft  upon  which  the  contrary  assumption  was  based  has 
turned  out  to  be,  as  originally  put,  largely  arbitrary. 

But  this  is  not  to  unite  nature  in  the  factitious  and  superficial 
manner  of  the  understanding,  construing  all  in  terms  of  mechan- 
ism ;  it  is  to  affirm  a  vital  unity,  and  thus  deny  that  mechanism 
can  be  taken  as  final  anywhere.  And  this  is  in  accord  with  Berg- 
son's  own  deeper  metaphysical  view.  If  made  explicit,  however, 
it  makes  much  of  the  epistemology  appear  insecure  and  artificial. 
Matter  conceals  in  its  depths  the  same  problems  that  are  made 
obvious  in  the  case  of  life.  Metaphysically,  thought  has  the  same 
right  to  one  domain  as  to  the  other.  I  may  be  reminded  here 
that  Bergson  would  admit  as  much,  but  that  its  sanction  is  never 
more  than  practical.  And  surely  we  are  told  often  enough  that 
the  role  of  knowledge  is  not  speculative.  But  here,  again,  his 
thought  is  ambiguous,  now  leaning  in  this  direction,  now  in  that. 
Knowledge  always  bears  the  stamp  of  utility,  but  sometimes  this 
is  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  relative  as  opposed  to  metaphysical ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  to  be  not  relative  but  approximative. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  objective  and  therefore,  of  course,  meta- 
physical. "From  this  point  of  view  the  knowledge  of  matter 
that  our  perception  on  the  one  hand  and  science  on  the  other  give 
to  us  appear,  no  doubt,  as  approximative  but  not  as  relative."1 
"In  principle  positive  science  bears  on  reality  itself,  provided 
it  does  not  overstep  the  limit  of  its  own  domain  which  is  inert 
matter."2  In  the  one  case  being  practical  would  mean  that 
knowledge  was  distorted,  i.  e.,  corrupted,  in  the  other,  it  would 
imply  only  an  undue  constriction,  a  narrowing  of  the  point  of 
view. 

The  correction  of  the  defects  of  knowledge,  however,  from  these 
two  constructions  would  be  radically  different.  One  would  re- 
quire the  abandonment  of  knowledge,  the  turning  to  an  altogether 
different  function,  that  of  intuition;  the  other  a  widening  and 
deepening  of  knowledge  itself.  Bergson's  intuitionalism  is  based 
upon  the  first  supposition,  but  he  often  suggests  the  second  mode  of 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  206. 
*P  207. 
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correction,  indeed,  he  not  only  suggests  it  but  applies  it  in  much 
of  his  discussion  of  matter  as  shown  in  the  above  quotations. 
"Physics  .  .  .  touches  the  absolute"  by  transcending,  or  to  the 
degree  that  it  passes  beyond  the  point  of  view  from  which  its 
data  appear  discontinuous.  In  its  ultimate  view  of  matter  it 
corrects  its  earlier  assumptions  that  were  too  narrowly  deter- 
mined by  practical  motives.  As  the  needs  of  action  recede 
thought  corrects  its  data  and  goes  in  the  direction  of  continuity. 
Physics  attains  a  view  of  matter  that  is  no  mere  refinement  of  the 
process  of  cutting  out  objects  in  space. 

Thus,  within  science  itself,  there  is  a  movement  of  thought 
that  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  the  understanding  and 
achieves  a  more  synthetic  view.  With  so  much  admitted  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  trail  is  abandoned  for  some  altogether 
different  procedure,  why  if  science  can  so  correct  the  externalism 
and  artificiality  with  which  it  began  it  is  not  allowed  to  further  de- 
velop its  implications.  If  it  can,  thus,  in  its  own  name  deny  the 
constructions  of  the  understanding  it  is  on  the  road  to  a  goal 
which  has  been  assumed  to  be  accessible  only  to  intuition. 

Something  of  the  immediacy  of  intuition  would,  therefore,  come 
into  thought  as  the  grasp  of  the  latter  is  made  more  synthetic. 
These  two  functions  would  no  longer  appear  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct or  opposed.  The  distinction  might  then  be  contrued  as  an 
historical  one,  as  a  difference  of  stage  within  the  thought  process. 
At  the  terminus  of  every  such  process  there  is  something  of  the 
presence  of  intuition.  When  mediation  is  over,  consciousness 
gathers  itself  into  a  form  of  appreciation  that  is  direct  and  intui- 
tional. The  final  attestation  always  conies  in  the  form  of  an 
immediacy. 

Since,  therefore,  they  are  not  separable  but  aspects  of  a  com- 
mon process,  together  they  may  reflect,  and  follow  the  unity  of 
the  real,  as  the  sharp  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  tends  to  dis- 
appear. Thus,  our  epistemology  would  be  based,  not  upon  the 
provisional,  but  upon  the  final  metaphysical  view.  Conscious- 
ness would  possess  a  continuity  not  unlike  that  revealed  in  nature, 
and  when  matter  begins  to  show  its  kinship  to  spirit,  thought 
would  be  prepared  to  follow. 
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And,  let  us  grant  that  the  necessities  of  action  largely  pre- 
occupy the  intellect,  that  it  interprets  its  object  with  respect  to 
such  ends.  Grant  this,  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  a  flight  to 
some  kind  of  knowledge  that  claims  a  disinterested  idea  of  its 
data — whatever  such  an  idea  might  mean?  The  cure  of  a  too 
immediately  practical  view  is  not  in  an  impractical  one,  but  in 
a  view  that  is  the  expression  of  a  deeper  and  wider  interest.  As 
it  thus  enlarged  its  ends,  thought  would  attain  greater  objectivity 
without  losing  its  functional  value. 

The  very  faults  which  Bergson  so  repeatedly  brings  against 
the  understanding,  its  tendency  to  fixation  and  division,  its 
consequent  abstractness,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  inherent  weakness 
in  his  form  of  exposition  and  his  treatment  of  problems.  He 
abundantly  illustrates  the  dangers  of  analysis.  In  order  to 
achieve  clearness  he  has  a  habit  of  pushing  distinctions  to  the 
point  where  they  become  abstractions,  and  his  later  efforts  to 
atone  for  such  violence  are  seldom  satisfactory ;  in  so  far  as  they 
are,  the  novelty  of  his  thought  is  generally  greatly  reduced. 
And,  despite  his  statement  that  philosophy  should  give  us  back 
an  integrated  experience,  his  interest  is  generally  in  the  direction 
of  division  and  analysis.  The  work  of  integration,  of  knitting 
together  the  various  threads  of  his  thought,  is  seldom  done  with 
equal  care.  This  may,  of  course,  be  done  more  consciously  in 
a  later  work,  but  I  fancy  such  a  work  will  consist  more  in  the  way 
of  modification  than  in  the  development  of  what  is  now  before 
us.  Intuition  will  probably  lean  more  heavily  upon  thought, 
after  thought  has  been  duly  chastened,  and  matter  will  be 
allowed  to  lean  more  in  the  direction  of  mind. 

CHAS.  E.  CORY. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY, 
ST.  Louis. 


'VALUES'  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  SCIENCE 

A  T  the  present  day  much  is  being  made  of  the  naive  point 
**  of  view  as  shedding  light  on  philosophic  problems.  '  Every- 
body's world,'  'the  man  in  the  street,'  'the  plain  man,'  'what 
is  it  experienced  as,'  etc.,  are  expressions  indicating  this  point  of 
departure  as  it  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  immediate  empir- 
icist or  in  the  naive  realist  or  in  the  philosopher  of  pure  experi- 
ence, but  also  in  the  critical  realist,  in  the  idealist,  in  the  phenom- 
enalist.  There  has  always,  of  course,  been  great  attention 
paid  to  experience.  Practically  every  philosophic  writer  of  the 
past  has  done  his  constructive  as  well  as  his  critical  work  with 
a  conscious  regard  for  'experience,'  whether  it  be  a  belated 
recognition  of  it  in  the  reading  out  of  the  implications  of  his 
system,  or  an  acceptance  of  the  patterns  of  experience  as  given 
him  by  his  dialectic,  or  an  analysis  of  human  life  in  its  more 
unreflective  immersion  in  raw  phenomena.  The  last  mentioned 
is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term  characteristic  of  the  present. 
It  is  an  immediate  empiricism  of  a  radical  temper.  Any  fact  of 
experience,  so  it  be  such,  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
our  seeking  philosophic  adjustment.  Things  are  experienced 
as  red  and  blue  just  as  much  as  heavy  and  solid,  ugly  and  magni- 
ficent, as  much  as  red  and  blue.  The  mystic's  vision  and  the 
dreamer's  romance  are  original  data  just  as  truly  as  the  broker's 
stocks  and  the  zoologists'  protozoa.  We  are  not  limited  to  a 
recognition  of  facts  observed  in  a  coldly  intellectual  spirit,  but 
acknowledge  all  facts  of  life,  however  emotional  and  affectional. 
Anything,  then,  that  may  be  an  object  of  experience  may  be 
\  taken  as  an  original  datum.  These  need  not  remain  data:  the 
purposes  of  investigation  or  the  contingencies  of  use  may  require 
a  selection  of  certain  kinds  and  a  discrimination  against  certain 
other  kinds.  But  philosophical  polemics  have  often  enough 
shown  us  the  difficulty  of  laying  hold  by  more  reflective  thinking 
of  the  immediate  data  and  naive  methods  of  the  less  reflective; 
and  one  general  character  of  experience  that  calls  for  special 
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attention  is  one  that  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  often  as  unrecognized 
as  it  is  fundamental  and  important. 

Our  life  is  in  a  world  that  surrounds  us  and  that  concerns  us 
deeply.  It  is  not  all  agreeable  and  not  all  disagreeable,  but  that 
it  is  in  parts  now  one,  now  the  other,  is  the  first  lesson  of  life. 
Be  we  never  so  young  and  undiscriminating  or  never  so  dreamy 
and  inactive,  we  are  always  forced  into  attitudes,  positive  or 
negative,  by  our  experiences,  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Things 
strike  us  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  coerciveness  of  their 
meanings.  Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  say  that  we  find  the 
attributes  of  goodness  or  badness,  of  prettiness  or  ugliness,  added 
to  the  things:  they  simply  are  the  things.  It  is  not  that  we  ' 
experience  an  object  as  having  also  the  quality  of  loveliness,  but 
rather  that  we  know  it  as  a  loveliness  in  this  particular  form. 
It  is  seen  first  as  a  value,  then  scrutinized  for  its  detailed  make-up  \ 
and  for  whatever  handles  we  may  grasp. 

Generalizing,  in  the  real  experience  of  humanity — and  I  know 
not  what  else  to  start  from — the  categories  of  value  actually 
are  found  to  be  more  primary  than  those  categories  developed  by  ; 
further  description  of  the  thing.  The  persons  we  know,  the  dog 
we  pat,  the  chairs  and  houses  and  sidewalks,  are  the  results  of  a 
gradual  precipitation  out  of  the  solution  of  a  general  meaningful- 
ness.  However  much  the  first  experiences  lack  definiteness,  they 
never  lack  the  quality  of  meaningf ulness ;  and  the  babe  experi- 
ences uncomfortableness,  or  better,  just  something  wrong,  long 
before  he  is  conscious  of  what  is  the  trouble  in  definite  particu- 
lars. But  this  is  not  a  story  of  children  only.  Adults  are  con- 
scious of,  and  react  to,  situations  primarily  in  their  value  aspect.* 
How  often  we  have  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  or  its  opposite 
before  we  realize  what  the  situation  '  is ' ! 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  savage  and  his  animistic  ten- 
dencies. Our  traditional  Tylor-Spencer  doctrine  of  the  animism 
of  the  primitive  man  holds  that  everything  not  easily  and  ob- 
viously explicable  by  familiar  rules  was  animated,  was  inhabited 
by  a  spirit,  a  soul.  The  sudden  falling  of  a  tree,  the  soughing  of 
the  wind,  an  echo,  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  lodge  or  tent,  were 
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enough  to  impel  our  hypothetical  savage  to  straightway  recognize 
therein  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  agencies,  whether  of 
superior  or  inferior  grade,  whether  separable  or  inseparable  from 
the  material  objects.  We  shall  not  be  interested  in  a  proof  or 
disproof  of  the  inhabiting  soul  or  principle,  but  only  in  examining 
the  method  of  thinking  here  imputed  to  the  primitive  man.  The 
logic  of  this  position  runs  somewhat  as  follows:  the  primitive 
man  knows  two  radically  distinct  things,  an  impersonal  mechan- 
istic order  of  nature  that  he  has  found  to  behave  in  certain  fairly 
established  ways,  and  a  personal  spiritual  entity  or  reality  within 
himself  that  alone  acts  independently  of  the  mechanical  order; 
on  occasion  certain  objects  act  in  ways  inexplicable  by  the 
former  conception  alone;  they  therefore  must  be  allowed  some 
inner  purposive  agency  similar  to  the  hunter's  own  soul.  Thus 
results  the  introjective  imputation  of  some  degree  of  spirit  on 
the  basis  of  analogy.  This  whole  conception  has  fatal  weak- 
nesses. 

We  need  not  tarry  long  with  the  objection  that  it  holds  our 
naive  man  responsible  for  a  developed  consciousness  of  self  and 
an  articulate  theory  of  his  own  soul,  which  are,  of  course,  decided 
anachronisms.  There  is  a  more  subtle  weakness :  it  is  overlooked 
that  the  strange  phenomena  in  question,  whether  falling  tree 
or  soughing  wind  or  answering  hill  or  collapsing  lodge,  bear 
vital  relations  to  the  purposive  living  of  the  man  himself.  The 
tree  is  not  just  falling,  but  is  falling  across  his  path  or  dangerously 
near  himself  or  his  teepee;  the  wind's  howling  is  immediately 
disquieting;  the  voice  from  the  hill  must  be  either  friend  or  foe; 
the  lodge  is  his  lodge  and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  One  character, 
then,  of  the  situation  is  overlooked  by  the  given  interpretation. 

And  this  gives  a  clue  to  an  entirely  different  mode  of  procedure 
possible  in  construing  the  general  fact  of  animistic  behavior. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  conceiving  it  as  an  adding  to  the  pre- 
sented phenomena  of  a  new  character  we  conceive  it  as  an  in- 
sufficient stage  of  analysis.  The  savage,  in  so  far  as  he  treats  the 
mysterious  thing  as  alive  and  full  of  purposes,  fails  just  so  far  to 
discriminate  adequately  the  particulars  of  the  object  given.  He 
has  failed  to  carry  further  the  analysis  and  characterization  of 
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the  thing.  He  has  not  sufficiently  subjected  this  mysterious 
'  power '  or  '  virtue '  or  '  medicine '  to  careful  dissection.  We  need 
not  seek  a  strictly  psychological  explanation  in  terms  merely  of 
attention,  habit,  conception,  and  emotion,  as  some  have  done: 
we  need  only  try  to  envisage  the  whole  experience  in  more  accu- 
rate and  less  anachronistic  terms. 

Another  interesting  treatment  of  primitive  thinking  is  given 
in  what  has  been  called  sometimes  "animatism"  (R.  R.  Marett), 
sometimes  "manitou"  (Wm.  Jones).  Differing  on  the  face, 
these  two  theories  have  a  core  of  similarity.  They  are  held  to 
be  a  certain  pre-animistic  habit  of  thinking.  Before  he  comes  to 
find  the  'medicine'  in  particular  things,  the  savage  has  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  world  that  is  interfused  with  a  cosmic, 
mysterious  property  existing  everywhere,  but  on  occasion  found 
identified  with  single  objects.  This  general  theory,  it  seems,  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  contradictory  to  the  older  animism 
theory,  but  as  referring  to  an  earlier  stage. 

Apparently  this  conception  shows  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
vital  experience  of  the  savage.  It  reveals  a  more  living  and  pur- 
posive quality  that  is  surely  central  in  the  sensing  of  a  mysterious 
power  for  good  or  evil.  But  one  is  in  danger  of  accepting  the 
theory  in  a  form  too  intellectualistic.  We  are  likely  to  allow 
the  hunter  a  capacity  for  conceiving  a  pantheistic  deity  who 
manifests  himself  and  addresses  man  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
particular  medium. 

It  is  true  that  such  an  intellectual  pantheism  is  to  be  found 
in  certain  stages  of  human  experience.  It  may  be  equally  true 
that  the  phenomena  of  shadows  and  sleep,  dreams  and  death, 
have  been  the  stimuli  at  some  time  to  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  soul.  But  it  should  be  obvious  that  such  more  con- 
scious and  reflective  constructions  have  followed  upon  and  built 
upon  the  more  immediate  experiences  of  value.  Whatever  it  may 
come  to  be  in  addition,  the  significant  thing  about  animism  is  nob 
the  introjective  imputation  of  a  soul,  but  the  uncriticized  appreciation] 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  object,  its  weal-  or  woe-bearing 
character.  In  so  far,  then,  as  it  is  an  error  by  the  primitive  man, 
it  is  an  error  of  insufficient  subtraction,  not  one  of  superfluous 
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addition.  In  other  words,  the  conception  of  animism  has  suffered 
by  reason  of  a  mechanical  and  static  rather  than  a  dynamic 
and  living  interpretation. 

We  see  all  this  in  our  own  experiences.  If  I  become  angry 
with  a  tie  that  will  not  slide  in  the  collar,  it  is  not  because  I 
impute  an  additional  agency  to  the  tie  thwarting  my  purposes, 
but  because  in  my  impulsion  I  have  failed  to  utilize  the  fruits  of 
past  analysis. 

A  significant  question  might  be  asked:  Is  our  traditional  re- 
ligious conception  of  the  soul  a  survival  of  animistic  belief,  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  intellectual  construction  of  certain  emotional 
experiences  later  launched  upon  its  historical  voyage  naked  of  its 
original  dress  and  forgetful  of  the  place  of  its  nativity?  But  we 
will  not  stop  here.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  a  similarity  between 
the  Tylor-Spencer  theory  of  animism  of  the  primitive  man  and 
the  'mind'  or  'consciousness'  of  the  older  psychological  text- 
books. 

One  is  struck  with  one  great  difference  in  behavior  toward  a 
passerby  as  seen  in  a  New  Yorker,  for  instance,  and  as  seen  in  a 
mountaineer.  Tread  on  his  toe,  exhibit  a  combative  attitude, 
interrupt  his  private  conversation,  and  the  Westerner  will  show 
an  immediate  resentment  in  some  degree  where  the  other  man 
will  restrain  such  impulses.  Now,  why  does  the  man  of  the  city 
take  up  this  different  attitude?  Is  it  because  of  some  conception 
of  the  offender's  state  of  consciousness  and  some  dangerous 
pictures  lying  in  there,  or  is  it  because  of  a  carefulness  and  regard 
for  his  overt  physical  attitudes?  When  the  larger  boy  teases  or 
bullies  the  smaller,  surely  he  forms  little  idea  of  the  feelings  of 
his  victim  from  the  inside,  as  it  were;  he  is  interested  rather  in 
what  the  latter  will  do  than  in  what  he  will  feel.  It  is  an  interest 
fairly  comparable  to  the  same  boy's  play  with  a  new  mechanical 
contrivance :  he  wants  to  see  how  it  will  work,  what  will  happen, 
and  what  is  the  go  of  it.  Mind,  we  may  conclude,  is  not  to  be 
I  "given  an  introjective  interpretation  but  an  immediately  dynamic 
one. 

What  we  have  said  of  'animism'  may  be  repeated  substantially 
for  the  methods  of  thinking  called   'anthropomorphism'  and 
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'personification';  and  may  be  a  most  fundamental  point  in  any 
conception  of  the  'spiritual.'  Though  it  may  be  given  highly 
intellectualized  and  hypostatized  form,  the  'spiritual'  element  is 
always  traceable,  I  am  sure,  to  a  live,  purposive,  meaningful 
character  of  immediate  situations.  It  has  undoubtedly  grown 
out  of  the  constant  personal  perspective  into  which  the  objective 
presentations  have  ranged  themselves  by  virtue  of  their  friendli- 
ness and  unfriendliness  to  our  ideals  and  aims. 

Advance  from  animism  does  not  mean  a  total  reading  out  from 
the  object  of  all  the  good-bad  character  originally  found  there 
and  a  substitution  of  a  dead  absolute  purposelessness :  the  object 
is  still  good  or  bad,  but  this  goodness  or  badness  comes  to  be 
seen  in  a  more  refined  light.  In  place  of  a  capricious  and  un- 
calculated  foe  or  friend  is  substituted  a  hindrance  of  just  so  much 
limited  troublesomeness,  or  a  help  of  just  so  much  limited  assist- 
ance. As  soon  as  one  learns  that  a  terrible  thing  can  be  guarded 
against,  there  is  a  limitation  of  its  terrible  quality;  it  is  no  longer 
a  vague  terribleness  but  a  fairly  definite  thing  that  can  be  made 
less  terrible  by  certain  precautions.  Possibly  the  chipped  flint 
spear  or  arrow  was  regarded  by  the  child  or  even  at  first  by  the 
man  as  a  friend  than  whom  no  greater  was  conceivable,  but  a 
few  failures  in  aim  were  doubtless  sufficient  to  induce  a  qualified 
regard  for  the  weapon  and  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  developed 
skill.  How  the  qualification  of  meaningfulness  is  related  to  the 
development  of  technique  will  be  noticed  later. 

This  view  of  animism  now  lends  weight  to  a  wider  thesis.  As 
stated  above,  our  'objects'  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  precipita- 
tion out  of  the  solution  of  general  meaningfulness.  It  is  not  a 
denial  of  meaningfulness  but  a  defining  of  it.  Taking  '  category 
in  a  living  rather  than  a  pigeon-hole  sense,  we  may  say  that 
value  is  a  category  fundamental  to  all  others. 

The  meaningfulness  of  the  world  we  live  in  implies  another  of 
its  characters.  Hindrance  and  help  are  words  of  no  meaning 
except  as  referring  to  an  effect  upon  some  action  or  tendency  in 
some  more  or  less  definite  direction;  and  that  we  find  values  in 
our  world  testifies  to  some  action  in  some  direction  in  ourselves. 
It  is  only  as  living,  striving  beings  that  we  can  experience  worths. 
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But  the  world,  too,  must  be  active.  The  dynamism  felt  by  the 
savage  and  by  the  child  may  need  analysis  and  extended  refine- 
ment, but  it  is  nevertheless  an  indication  of  the  active  character 
exhibited  in  all  immediate  situations.  Those  phases  of  experi- 
ence that  become  most  vividly  valuated  are  the  more  active 
elements  that  force  us  into  decided  attitudes.  The  perspective 
into  which  things  fall  is  undoubtedly  due — as  perspective: — to 
the  fact  that  the  experiencer  is  a  being  with  a  more  or  less  unified 
purposive  life ;  but  his  experiences  can  be  so  ranged  only  because 
they  have  some  real  and  efficient  connection  with  the  movements 
of  this  life.  The  fact  of  direction  may  be  the  contribution  of  the 
active  nature  of  the  experiencer,  but  the  specific  directions  de- 
veloped show  the  genuineness  of  activities  at  work  about  him. 
We  are  not  passive  spectators  of  a  finished  cosmos,  but  finding 
ourselves  in  a  world  of  change  and  flux  we  can  have  no  other 
business  than  to  struggle  to  keep  above  the  surface. 

In  this  struggle,  now,  a  significant  thing  is  that  we  encounter 
all  kinds  of  values,  some  of  them  helpful  to  us  if  we  but  learn 
just  how  helpful  and  just  how  to  lay  hold  of  them  for  our  use, 
some  of  them  hindering  and  treacherous.  Growth  in  wisdom  will 
amount  to  growth  in  power  of  discrimination  and  of  discovery 
as  to  what  is  helpful  and  what  is  not — what  is  more  truly  the 
positive  value  and  what  the  negative.  And  this  is  not  a  small 
or  an  easy  matter.  Things  may  come  in  guises  of  usefulness  that 
need  reinterpretation  and  refusal,  while  many  phases  hitherto 
unappreciated  or  even  disliked  and  feared  need  to  be  given  a 
sharper  analysis  and  a  consequent  appreciation. 

Then  comes  in  a  significant  step.  The  increase  in  sharpness  of 
analysis,  in  acuteness  and  carefulness  of  definition,  leads  not  only 
to  a  truer  appraisal  of  what  is  given,  but  to  a  new  kind  of  valua- 
tion, which  finds  the  elements  of  the  experience  capable  of  yielding 
meanings  indirectly  by  being  handled  for  mediate  purposes. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  only  in  light  of  their  usefulness  now, 
they  gain  importance  by  reason  of  their  possible  utilization 
in  the  seeking  of  remoter  things.  When  mankind  has  thus 
analyzed  deeper  than  the  aspect  of  things  as  that  is  valuable  here 
and  now,  then  mind  has  begun  to  realize  itself,  and  the  human 
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being  has  begun  in  a  measure  to  escape  from  his  environment,  or 
better,  to  remake  it. 

The  qualification  of  the  meaningfulness  of  presentations  is  now 
hastened  by  the  discovery  of  instruments.  The  value  previously 
appreciated  in  its  vagueness  and  uncertainty  may  now  be  limited 
in  its  powers  sufficiently  to  be  approached  and  laid  hold  of  by 
our  new  tools,  or  may  even  become  tool  itself  in  further  enterprises. 
The  tiger  may  have  been  previously  a  source  of  unlimited  danger ; 
now  with  the  use  of  our  clubs  and  spears  it  may  be  resisted  with 
an  enormous  gain  in  economy  of  effort,  suffering,  and  life. 

There  is  need  for  caution.  The  present  shows  a  widespread 
tendency  to  view  experience  wholly  in  biographical  and  psy- 
chological terms.  If  the  world  we  know  is  as  dynamic  as  we  say, 
then  this  quality  must  be  found  within  ourselves.  What  is  it 
in  our  constitution  that  prompts  us  to  view  life  in  such  a  way; 
surely  the  latter  is  an  exteriorization  of  the  purposive  nature  of 
all  our  own  strivings.  But  here  are  we  not  creating  our  own 
problem?  Are  we  not  subjectifying  an  objective  character, 
then  asking  how  its  seeming  objectivity  is  possible?  If  man  is 
to  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  the  world  of  nature  and  manipulate  it 
in  the  interest  of  remoter  aims,  it  is  obvious  that  nature  must 
be  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  so  laid  hold  on.  To  think 
that  one  can  use  purely  static  materials  for  dynamic  ends  is  as 
erroneous  as  to  think  that  one  can  make  distinctions  and  dis- 
criminations in  a  homogeneity.  In  point  of  fact,  man  does 
employ  processes  and  causalities  to  work  for  him,  setting  a  given 
process  in  action  now  that  the  fruits  may  be  yielded  to  him  in  the 
future. 

Here,  then,  he  recognizes  a  certain  definiteness  in  the  activity. 
The  world  of  change  is  a  flux,  to  be  sure ;  yet  it  is  not  an  aimless 
flux,  but  one  that  manifests  lines  of  change  that  allow  of  increas- 
ingly precise  definition.  Had  the  flux  no  such  comparative 
regularities,  man's  control  would  be  impossible.  There  is  some 
meaning,  then,  attaching  to  an  ancient  exhortation  that  the 
surface  of  this  changing  flux  is  mere  appearance  and  that  we 
should  seek  reality  beneath  it. — This  does  not  imply,  of  course, 
the  monistic  view  of  existence,  for  the  processes  and  hence  the 
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'realities'  we  read  in  them  are  encountered  here  and  there  and 
now  and  then.  The  degrees  of  unity  therein  are  to  be  revealed 
only  empirically. 

The  nature  of  scientific  method  is  implied  in  the  foregoing. 
The  emergence  of  concrete  objects  from  the  magma  of  general 
meaningfulness  is  accomplished,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  increase 
of  definition  and  analysis.  No  longer  content  to  react  to  mo- 
ments of  vague  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  we  seek  to 
know  the  more  definitive  marks  of  those  moments.  The  investi- 
gation need  not  be  a  very  conscious  one  always;  but  there  is  a 
growing  demarcation  and  limitation  of  the  source  of  the  pleasant- 
ness or  unpleasantness.  Important  differences  between  animal 
and  human  behavior  have  been  traced  to  this  difference  in  degree 
of  discrimination  of  actual  sources:  the  dog  or  cat  reacts  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  value  is  experienced  but  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  essential  from  the  unessential  factors.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  more  and  more  to  perceive  the  more  relevant 
elements  and  reacts  to  them  only.  He  learns  just  how  to  locate 
the  source  of  the  value.  But  he  learns  also  its  characteristics, 
and  especially  just  how  it  may  be  approached  or  shunned  most 
conveniently  and  economically,  just  what  particular  handle  may 
be  best  seized,  just  what  certain  path  will  lead  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  But  it  is  a  gradual  development,  and  man  is  slow 
not  only  (a)  in  the  location  of  his  values,  but  also — and  especially 
— (&)  in  the  just  estimation  of  their  strength.  Having  found  the 
agent  in  a  given  element  of  the  situation,  there  remains  the  further 
problem  of  determining  its  energies.  It  must  not  be  left  a 
capricious,  unmeasured  agent,  but  must  be  analyzed  into  an 
object  or  a  force  of  just  so  much  power.  (The  stimulus  to  this 
investigation  of  the  value  is,  of  course,  a  more  or  less  felt  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  it;  or  more  broadly,  the  stimulus  to  the 
examination  of  the  situation  is  a  hindrance  somewhere.) 

But  now  in  this  more  careful  and  exact  analysis  of  the  value, 
our  immediate  reactions  must  be  arrested,  held  in  suspense, 
while  the  object  is  kept  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field  of  direct 
vision.  Only  in  undisturbed  observation  of  an  isolated  problem- 
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atic  agent  can  we  secure  an  adequate  idea  of  its  make-up  and 
its  modes  and  amounts  of  activity.  And  this  is  the  scientific 
interest — the  interest  that  abstracts  from  the  more  immediate 
characters  of  the  object  in  order  to  learn  what  is  'behind.'  To 
learn  what  is  behind  will  mean  to  learn  the  aspects  that  while 
less  evident  are  more  controlling.  Science  arises  as  a  process  of 
definition  and  analysis  of  the  value  with  a  view  to  ultimate  manipula- 
tion. As  such  it  is  seen  to  be  a  certain  phase  of  the  natural 
history  of  man.  The  life  of  man,  the  practical  person  would 
say,  is  a  story  of  progressive  control  and  utilization  of  values; 
we  may  look  at  it  from  the  scientist's  angle  and  say  that  the 
life  of  man  is  a  story  of  progressive  discovery  and  definition  of 
values. 

It  is  a  common  contention  heard  on  every  hand  that  the  ob- 
jects of  science  are  studied  absolutely  per  se.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  unless  the  data  came  in  the  shape  of  certain  values,  appeal- 
ing or  coercing,  there  would  be  no  investigation  started;  and 
unless  the  data  came  to  be  of  themselves  interesting,  not  simply 
dry-as-dust  data,  the  investigation  would  not  be  continued.  If 
we  ridicule  a  certain  type  of  scholars,  calling  their  exhaustive 
labors  over  great  stacks  of  books  written  about  a  distant  past,  a 
dry-as-dust  scholarship,  we  are  neglecting  the  fact  that  to  them, 
it  is  not  dry  drudgery :  it  is  we  who  have  not  found  the  true  per- 
spective for  those  books.  An  object  with  no  significances — 
even  after  immediate  significances  are  abstracted  from — can  not 
even  be  an  object.  Thus  science  in  its  analysis  of  worths  does 
not  abstract  all  the  worth  aspect :  it  merely  limits  it  conveniently. 
Mathematics  is  an  extreme  type  of  depersonalized  technique, 
yet  we  do  not  need  a  Pythagoras  to  impress  us  with  the  human 
meaning  bound  up  with  its  abstract  symbols.  Cancer  research 
is  plainly  and  obviously  devoted  to  a  problem  set  by  human 
hopes  and  fears;  the  outcome  of  every  study  is  awaited  eagerly 
by  humanity,  and  the  announcement  of  a  successful  result  in 
the  attempts  to  locate  and  control  the  essential  specific  agent  at 
work  in  cancer,  just  as  in  tuberculosis,  is  certain  to  command 
immediate  attention  on  all  hands.  While  actually  at  work  on 
his  experimentations,  however,  the  investigator  must  neglect  the 
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value  of  his  work  to  an  anxious  people,  he  must  study  what  he 
has  in  as  complete  abstraction  and  with  as  little  mixture  of 
motives  as  is  possible.  And  this  study  is  science,  and  is,  as  im- 
personal, as  experimental,  as  rigorous,  almost  as  mathematical, 
as  is  the  observation  of  the  effect  of  various  densities  of  liquids 
in  the  refraction  of  light. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  a  typical  problem  of  natural  science 
is  a  problem  set  by  human  ideals,  a  value  unsatisfactorily  grasped 
and  controlled  and  set  aside  for  particular  examination;  this 
problem  is  simplified  as  far  as  can  be  and  its  appealing  or  coercing 
or  repelling  characteristics  are  consciously  discriminated  against 
to  a  maximum  extent  so  that  the  more  evanescent  and  more 
treacherous  aspects  may  not  confuse ;  the  outcome  of  the  enquiry 
is  not  welcomed  per  se,  but  as  material  for  an  immediate  practical 
readjustment  of  human  daily  values  or  as  an  instrument  in  more 
prolonged  research.  Man's  spiritual  progress  determines  the 
direction  of  his  natural  science  as  much  as  science  determines 
this  progress.  Obviously,  remoteness  is  not  an  argument  against 
essential  connection,  and  the  relations  to  human  welfare  of  the 
classification  of  Paleozoic  fauna  or  the  periodicity  of  variations 
in  Algol,  though  indirect,  are  none  the  less  genuine  and  in  their 
way  important. 

This  isolation  and  examination  of  particular  cruxes  is,  however, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  gradual  reconstruction  and  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  experience  as  a  whole.  Not  only  single  values  are  prob- 
lematized,  but  also  their  complex  dynamic  interrelations,  as 
well  as  the  general  bearings  of  vaguer  wholes.  If  objects  are  the 
precipitations  out  of  general  meaningfulness,  this  does  not  imply 
that  all  this  aboriginal  meaningfulness  is  hardened  into  localized 
'things.'  Instead,  some  of  the  transitive  characters  retain  their 
fluency  and  their  attributive  aspect.  What  are  known  to  the 
reflective  thinker  as  attributes,  relations,  categories,  are  so  many 
of  the  transitive  characters  continuing  to  do  duty  as  the  fluid 
in  which  the  more  substantive  characters  may  move  and  be. 
They  are  survivals,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  outgrown,  but  in 
the  sense  of  being  evidences  of  the  eternally  and  inevitably 
dynamic. 
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Science,  therefore  (or,  what  is  the  same,  the  human  mind 
discovering  itself),  emphasizes  not  only  existences  but  their 
continuities,  not  only  the  modes  and  amounts  of  activity  of 
isolated  values  but  also  the  interconnections  and  mutual  refer- 
ences between  them.  Experience  has  always  been  fragmentary, 
yet  the  onward  life  at  the  core  has  constantly  urged  the  discovery 
of  efficient  relations. 

Once  taken  as  a  datum,  a  function  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
active  for  a  static  aspect.  And  so  we  find  the  more  fluid  attri- 
butes and  relations  ever  in  danger  of  taking  on  strictly  substantive 
character.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  strewn  with  such  skele- 
tons— 'goodness,'  'truth,'  'consciousness,'  'thought,'  etc. 

I  think  we  may  say  that  magic  was  an  example  of  scientific 
method.  The  transition  from  the  former  to  what  we  know  as 
natural  science  was  not  a  leap,  but  a  perfecting  of  an  identical 
attitude.  The  referential  and  implicative  nature  of  values  was 
felt  immediately;  and  the  motive  to  grasp  such  transitive  ele- 
ments in  the  interest  of  a  control  of  the  remote  and  the  elusive, 
was  scientific  in  the  broad  sense.  In  both  'imitative'  and 
'sympathetic'  magic  there  was  a  perception  of  real  relations. 
But  the  tests  of  experience  gradually  discredited  their  original 
use  and  science  has  been  ever  since  largely  the  enquiry  into  the 
essential  and  effective  as  versus  the  unessential  relations  between 
the  fragments  of  experience. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  for  the  hypothetical  savage, 
'  objects  '  and  their  '  relations '  not  only  were  confused  with  each 
other,  but  were  soaked  in  imaginative,  desirable,  emotional 
elements.  But  this  latter  point  is  likewise  true  of  developed 
science,  and  the  scientific  thinker  knows  and  handles  his  data  only 
as  they  are  suffused  with  the  ideal  and  purposive. 

We  may  extend  our  above  assertion  and  say  that  not  only 
objects  but  also  relations,  qualities,  concepts,  are  gradual  precipi- 
tates from  the  solution  of  a  general  meaningfulness. 

It  is  not  to  be  maintained  that  scientific  work  is  entirely  and 
throughout  busied  with  values  in  the  primary  sense,  and  with 
direct  motives  of  manipulation.  An  esthetic  interest  in  system 
may  enter  (as  in  mathematics  or  astronomy),  as  well  as  complex 
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interests  indirectly  connected  with  the  more  practical  life  (as  in 
scientific  philanthropy,  personal  rivalry,  etc.).  Thus  'instru- 
mental '  and  '  complementary '  worth  aspects  accrue  to  the  data. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  philosophy  deals  with  values  while 
science  deals  with  '  things ' ;  or  again,  that  a  particular  philosophy 
is  colored  according  as  it  deals  with  one  or  the  other;  or  still 
again,  that  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  seek  the  ground  of 
reconciliation  and  of  unity  between  values  and  '  things.'  But 
all  these  statements  imply  a  hard  disjunction  against  which  a 
protest  should  be  urged.  They  imply,  or  even  assert  sometimes, 
that  we  have  two  universes  to  deal  with,  whether  in  science  or  in 
philosophy  or  in  the  two  together:  the  universe  of  things  and 
the  universe  of  values  are  utterly  disparate.  But  from  the  pre- 
ceding it  should  be  reasonably  clear  that  such  a  distinction  is 
arbitrary  and  relative  to  human  needs  and  purposes,  and  a 
problem  of  how  to  get  them  together  again  is  a  problem  created 
rather  than  found.  The  disjunction  starts  from  a  (fluid)  dis- 
tinction between  two  aspects  of  man's  active  life,  the  interest  in 
his  ideals  and  purposes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  interest  in  his 
data  and  materials  on  the  other.  Their  intimate  interaction 
and  interdependence  are  obvious  enough  to  throw  immediate 
suspicion  upon  a  theory  that  erects  the  distinction  into  an  onto- 
logical  dualism  instead  of  leaving  the  two  interests  in  situ. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  science  is  always  likely  to  demand 
in  addition  some  notice  of  the  concept  time.  In  fact,  perhaps 
the  most  important  contemporary  attack  on  the  scientific  method 
is  a  certain  claim  that  it  falsifies  true  qualitative  duration  and 
sets  up  an  abstracted,  lifeless,  quantitative  time  series  that  grossly 
misrepresents  the  world  we  live  in  (Bergson).  Whether  we  sub- 
scribe to  this  indictment  or  not,  it  is  significant  as  pointing  to  the 
essential  intimacy  of  the  two  conceptions  of  the  scientific  pro- 
cedure and  the  temporal  relation. 

In  the  immediately  experienced  value  situations  temporal  rela- 
tions may  be  seen  to  have  their  primary  meaning. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  active  character  exhibited 
in  all  immediate  situations.  The  objects  of  attention  claim  our 
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notice  by  virtue  of  their  very  liveliness,  and  their  objectivity  may 
be  said  to  be  due  to  their  exercising  some  influence  and  control 
over  our  activity.  Our  values,  then,  are  not  primarily  stationary 
and  highly  definite  objects,  but  mobile  agencies  whose  courses 
of  action  yet  to  follow  are  very  indeterminate.  They  are  un- 
stable, shifting,  and  this  very  instability  coupled  with  the  indeter- 
minateness  of  their  later  behavior  is  what  is  always  of  supreme 
importance  for  us.  Were  an  element  of  the  environment  to 
assure  us  of  its  eternal  immutability,  were  it  to  be  lacking  in  all 
ability  to  be  other  than  exactly  just  what  it  is,  it  would  be  con- 
sequently ignored,  for  what  of  harm  thereby  need  be  feared  or 
what  of  good  could  be  hoped?  Even  those  values  that  we  seem 
to  prize  because  of  their  stability  and  permanence  of  rigid  form 
are  little  more  than  constant  relations  we  have  found  within  the 
engrossing  world  of  change.  Thus  our  assertion  holds  true  of 
intrinsic  values  entirely,  and  of  instrumental  values  also  as  soon 
as  we  consider  their  origin  and  function.  (Moreover,  the  most 
common  teachings  of  psychology  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
dynamic  character  to  anything  that  is  to  be  an  object  at  all.) 
Thus,  our  values  are  such  for  us  fundamentally  because  of  their 
indeterminate  status  not  only  in  the  present  moment  but  also 
in  further  experiences. 

We  may  state  this  in  another  way.  Terms  such  as  'dynamic,' 
'unstable,'  'mobile,'  are,  strictly  speaking,  never  applicable  to  a 
thing  in  only  an  instantaneous  present  cross-section  but  involve 
references  to  subsequent  conditions.  The  elements  of  living 
appreciation  are  elements  that  are  unstable  in  the  sense  of  having 
prospective  implications  as  well  as  retrospective  references.  Take 
the  snapshot  photograph.  The  position  of  the  athlete  high  in 
the  air  two  inches  above  a  horizontal  bar  means  nothing  in  itself ; 
it  is  understood  and  appreciated  only  as  referring  to  the  past  and 
to  the  future  career  of  the  subject.  Myron's  Discobolus, 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  exhibiting  a  poise,  exhibits  it  as  a  momentary 
poise,  and  takes  meaning  only  as  related  to  and  involving  the 
subsequent  movements  in  the  discus  throwing.  When  we 
appreciate  the  whole  active  process  suggested  in  this  petrified 
cross-section  (wonderfully  chosen),  we  begin  to  understand  the 
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statue.  We  are  concerned  with  values  here  and  now  because  they 
show  some  hint  of  future  advantage  or  disadvantage,  and  our 
hope  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  more  fruitful  of  these  implications. 

It  is  here  we  get  our  sense  of  time.  If  the  worths  of  experience 
were  absolutely  stable  and  permanent,  there  would  be  no  per- 
ception of  a  temporal  order  at  all;  in  fact,  the  world  would  be 
quite  meaningless.  But  since  our  experiences  do  change  con- 
tinually and  since  a  forward  pointing  implication  is  found  essen- 
tial, the  world  takes  on  a  direction.  Or  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say  directions;  for  our  values  being  largely  pluralistic  and 
exhibiting  only  degrees  of  cooperation,  the  movements  of  exist- 
ence may  be  said  to  be  in  an  indefinite  number  of  directions.  The 
instabilities  of  the  various  now-givens  imply  various  things-to- 
come,  various  futures.  The  movements  of  existence  are  also  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  rates.  The  dynamism  is  not  the  parallel 
activity  of  a  four-in-hand  or  a  twenty-mule  team,  but  of  in- 
numerable forces  acting  at  different  rates  of  speed.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  one  process,  other  activities  may  be  fast  or  slow. 

Now,  practical  life  involves  adjustments  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  discrete  sides  of  experience,  and  as  our  values  in  their 
activities  are  decidedly  pluralistic  both  in  kind  and  in  rate,  we 
are  forced  at  last  to  the  conception  of  a  one-dimensional,  serial 
time  as  an  artificial  standard  with  reference  to  which  fragmentary 
and  occasional  times  are  coordinated. 

In  the  making  use  of  present  processes  to  mediate  a  purpose, 
we  must  perforce  await  the  action  of  the  process.  If  we  could 
make  these  processes  accomplish  their  desired  results  instanter, 
science  would  never  have  arisen.  Thus  we  feel  a  certain  objec- 
tive restraint  upon  us  in  awaiting  the  fruits  of  our  manipulations, 
and  our  futures  have  a  definite  objective  meaning  as  over  against 
our  present. 

Scientific  thinking  in  its  definition  of  values  here  and  now  is 
really  reading  their  courses  of  history  in  approximate  terms.  In 
fact,  the  description  of  a  present-moment  or  past-moment  content 
just  as  such  is  of  utterly  no  use:  no  consequences  could  flow  from 
it.  However  much  we  may  recognize  the  fact,  it  is  the  subse- 
quent behavior  of  the  thing  that  concerns  us,  and  our  scientific 
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endeavors  are  in  the  direction  of  plotting  future  forces  from 
present  and  past  uniformities.  But  now  the  intelligent  reader  of 
science  is  aware  of  the  all-importance  of  the  law  of  probability. 
Whether  there  is  true  creativeness  at  work  somehow  or  whether 
human  knowledge  is  incompetent  to  grasp  absolutely  all  the 
factors  involved,  does  not  interest  us  here  (and  perhaps  is  a 
meaningless  conception  to  the  philosopher  holding  to  the  experi- 
ence basis).  What  I  would  emphasize  here  is  that  these  forces 
are  only  approximately  mapped  out,  the  values  are  described 
in  only  general  aspects,  and  the  habit  of  treating  them  as  highly 
definite  and  fixed  elements — even  uniformly  active  elements — is 
very  dangerous. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  attribute  we  hear  associated  with 
values  is  their  relativity.  Speak  very  long  on  the  beauty  of  a 
picture,  or  on  the  sublimity  of  a  moral  ideal,  or  on  the  preferabil- 
ity  of  a  beefsteak  done  rare,  and  you  will  usually  hear  the 
answer  (in  effect) :  Yes,  but  values  are  relative.  Obviously,  the 
assertion  is  true,  but  the  connection  of  the  speech  is  suspicious 
and  certain  conscious  implications  are  dangerous.  The  expres- 
sion, "it  all  depends,"  carries  with  it  something  of  this  deprecia- 
tory attitude  toward  whatever  is  openly  and  obviously  relative. 

It  is  an  old  truth,  but  one  easily  forgotten,  that  relativity  does 
not  imply  unreality  or  non-existence;  it  does  not  prejudice  the 
ultimate  validity  of  the  experience  in  question.  This  should  be — 
but  is  not — a  familiar  truth  from  the  natural  sciences  and  daily 
life.  For  optics  the  stick-in-the-pool  must  be  bent,  or  else,  as 
someone  has  said,  the  stick  that  is  not  bent  when  in  the  pool  is  a 
suspicious  thing.  To  the  astronomer  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  light  of  an  extinct  star  should  reach  me  long  after  it 
has  been  observed  by  an  inhabitant  on  a  planet  half  the  distance 
away.  The  student  in  zoology  does  not  marvel  in  a  philosophical 
vein  that  the  same  snake  should  be  repulsive  on  the  ground  but 
attractive  when  he  has  it  in  his  hands  and  under  a  knife.  The 
realization  that  the  bull  in  the  pasture  is  not  frightful  to  the 
tree  near  us  does  not  slacken  our  own  progress  toward  the  fence. 
Whether  the  relativity  be  in  terms  of  space  or  time  or  thought- 
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connections  or  even  of  our  organic  constitution,  it  does  not  preju- 
dice the  reality  of  the  experience.  Variability  gains  power  to 
prejudice  actuality  only  by  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  exten- 
sion of  the  demand  of  a  scientific  observation  that  the  subject- 
matter  remain  essentially  consistent. 

In  our  common  discourse,  then,  a  given  subject  may  take  on 
different  qualities  as  it  is  found  in  different  connections,  but  it 
remains  throughout  substantially  the  same  core  of  discourse, 
the  same  that.  It  may  even  be  said  that  as  scientific  thinking 
aims  at  more  complete  definition  of  a  given  value,  ultimately 
in  terms  of  its  most  probable  futures,  it  actually  goes  to  work 
on  the  task  by  comparing  and  construing  the  value's  relativities. 
To  apply  new  conditions  and  seek  to  know  the  consequent  new 
relativities  is,  after  all,  the  heart  of  experiment. 

We  must  repeat:  relativity  as  prejudicing  the  reality  of  the 
subject-matter  is  manifestly  a  confusion  of  thinking.  But  an 
even  greater  confusion  is  often  hidden  under  a  name  given  to 
certain  kinds  of  relativity  that  are  emphasized  on  particular  occa- 
sions. In  defining  the  values  discovered,  some  of  their  aspects 
may  be  found  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
enterprise,  or  will  prove  treacherous  in  their  implications.  The 
physics  of  Democritus  or  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  will  render 
color,  sound,  taste,  etc.,  as  secondary  or  'merely  mental' 
qualities,  because  no  place  is  made  for  such  characters  on  the 
atomistic  premises,  and  they  are  left  relative  to  the  perceiver. 
Similarly,  your  man  interested  in  'things  as  things'  may  recog- 
nize both  the  'primary'  and  'secondary'  qualities,  but  deny 
reality  to  the  'tertiary,'  calling  values  'only  relative.' 

The  inference  usually  to  be  read  from  the  ordinary  text-book 
of  psychology  is  that  because  this  or  that  perceived  thing  is 
relative  to  the  organic  process  involved  in  its  perception,  the 
thing's  locus  must  be  not  in  the  world  at  large  but  'in  the  mind.' 
How  the  thing  may  appear  with,  e.  g.,  spatial  relations  in  the 
mind,  becomes  a  knotty  problem. 

Such  treatments  of  experience  lead  to  a  notion  of  the  '  subjec- 
tive' as  a  dump-heap  (however  it  may  be  conceived)  for  these 
rejected  relativities.  The  well-known  subsequent  history  is  the 
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introduction  of  a  split  between  'subjective'  and  'objective,' 
and  even  a  discarding  of  the  latter  category.  But  an  all-impor- 
tant point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  this:  in  the  initial  stage  not  all 
relativities  have  been  relegated  to  the  subjective  limbo — only 
those  foreign  to,  or  objectionable  to,  our  present  enterprise.  In 
the  condemnation  of  relativity  it  is  usually  a  particular  kind 
that  is  in  mind — not  a  recognition  of  the  relativities  involved  in 
all  existence.  This  is  the  underlying  fallacy  of  those  who  urge 
relativity  against  the  reality  of  values. 

'Subjectivity'  has  been  used  in,  say,  four  fairly  distinct  ways: 
(i)  the  given  is  wholly  a  state  of  consciousness;  (2)  its  existence 
is  dependent  on,  or  is  modified  by,  consciousness;  (3)  its  existence 
is  dependent  on,  or  is  modified  by  the  human  organism;  (4)  its 
presentation  is  misleading. 

The  first  and  second  uses  are  the  most  common  in  traditional 
philosophy.  Is  the  day  really  gloomy,  or  is  the  gloominess  an 
element  in  consciousness  added  to  the  perception  of  the  day? 
But  perhaps  the  whole  question  is  an  illegitimate  one.  As  soon 
as  we  forsake  the  standpoint  of  consciousness  as  a  static  reflector 
of  a  parallel  panorama  in  favor  of  a  conception  of  the  mind  as 
the  body  active,  and  consciousness  as  a  particular  relation  into 
which  objects  get  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  this  active 
body,  then  the  question  as  to  how  much  is  real  existence  outside 
and  how  much  is  'just  consciousness'  appears  artificial. 

The  third  use  of  the  alternatives  'subjective-objective'  may 
or  may  not  be  legitimate  as  it  is  used.  If  'subjective'  be  applied 
to  the  values  in  experience  which  man  has  built  up  of  his  own 
accord  as  real  contributions  to  the  making  of  reality  (books, 
good  roads,  the  aeroplane),  such  a  category  is  full  of  significance. 
But  if  'subjective'  refers  to  an  essential  part  played  by  the  organ- 
ism in  the  experiencing  of  the  value,  then  its  full  significance  is 
rightly  undestood  only  as  an  abstraction  from  the  whole  situation. 
The  requirements  of  a  technique  of  values,  e.  g.,  may  require  a 
distinction  between  an  object  as  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  an 
object  as  in  relation  to  other  things.  A  thoroughgoing  reading 
of  the  object  in  only  the  former  selected  aspects  will  yield  a  sub- 
jective account  of  it — an  account  in  terms  of  visual  and  tactual 
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sensations,  feeling  tones,  existential  judgments,  motor  disposi- 
tions, and  so  forth.  This  is,  be  it  remembered,  only  an  artificial 
abstraction  from  the  total  complex  experience. 

The  fourth  use  of  'subjectivity'  is  historically  fundamental 
to  the  other  three,  and  has  really  been  touched  on  above.  Values 
are  sorted  according  to  the  help-hindrance  criterion,  the  positive- 
negative  quality,  in  relation  to  our  present  purposes  and  under- 
takings. In  the  business  of  life — the  discovery,  analysis,  and 
utilization  of  values — subjectivity-objectivity  arises  as  a  func- 
tional distinction,  a  distinction  of  worth.  The  other  uses  of  the 
terms  find  their  root  here. 

To  summarize:  relativity  is  seen  to  be  fundamental  for  scien- 
tific work,  its  very  basis  and  subject-matter;  and  the  subjective 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  by-product  of  the  scientific  method,  a  result 
of  classifications  of  values. 

The  gist  of  these  pages  may  be  condensed  into  the  following 
statement:  the  world  we  live  in  is  intensely  interesting,  active, 
alive,  and  fruitfully  (and  fruitlessly)  prospective;  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  case,  values  immediately  are  for  us  and  form  therefore 
a  fundamental  category;  scientific  thinking  arises  in  the  natural 
human  enterprise  of  discovering,  defining,  and  analyzing  these 
dynamic  values  in  the  interests  of  living;  the  category  of  the 
subjective  finds  its  place  here  in  the  functional  classification  of 
worths. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  DASHIELL. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experience.  By  JOHN  WATSON.  Glas- 
gow, James  Maclehose  and  Sons.  2  vols. — pp.  xiv,  375;  x,  342. 
These  two  volumes  of  Gifford  Lectures  for  the  years  1910-12 — in 
all  twenty  in  number — have  in  a  worthy  degree  all  the  characteristics 
which  have  established  the  reputation  of  their  author  as  a  leader  in 
the  reflective  thinking  of  the  day.  The  scholarship  is  sound  and 
thorough;  the  criticism  of  other  opinions  is  keen  and  fair;  and  the 
style  is  dignified,  as  is  becoming  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
themes  which  they  aim  to  treat.  What  these  themes  really  are,  the 
title  of  the  book  expresses  in  only  a  rather  indefinite  and  vague 
way.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  have  in  mind  from  the  beginning  the 
main  proposition  which  the  argument  designs  to  establish  would  do 
well,  first  of  all,  to  consult  somewhat  carefully  the  "Summary  of 
Results"  with  which  the  second  volume  closes.  From  this  summary 
we  quote  as  illuminating  the  whole  work  these  two  sentences  (II,  p. 
319):  "From  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness 
we  therefore  seem  to  learn,  that  the  only  tenable  Monism  is  that  which 
conceives  of  God  as  self-revealing  or  self-manifesting,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  a  recognition  of  the  whole  universe  as  spiritual  can  satisfy 
our  religious  aspirations.  We  may  expect,  then,  that  when  the  reflec- 
tive intellect  undertakes  the  task  of  stating  explicitly  what  the 
religious  consciousness  involves,  it  will  never  be  satisfied  permanently 
with  anything  short  of  a  spiritual  Monism."  Stated  in  this  way,  our 
own  philosophy  of  religion  heartily  accepts  this  principle  as  its  central 
tenet  and  supremely  important  conclusion;  any  dissent,  therefore, 
from  the  methods  of  Professor  Watson,  or  from  the  positions  taken  on 
subordinate  problems,  or  from  the  occasionally  inconsistent,  puzzlingly 
abstract,  and  unnecessarily  extreme  statements  which  lead  up  to  this 
conclusion,  must  therefore  not  be  understood  as  implying  a  retraction 
of  our  hearty  agreement  on  the  fundamental  problem.  In  brief,  these 
volumes  are  to  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contribution  to  a  spiritual 
Monism,  when  established  by  rationalistic  methods,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailingly  agnostic  or  avowedly  materialistic  theories,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  radical  empiricism,  pluralism, 
pragmatism,  and  all  the  other  current  forms  of  mysticism  and  emo- 
tionalism. 
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We  have  already  indicated  the  opinion  that  to  call  this  work  of 
Professor  Watson  "The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experience"  is — 
without  controverting  the  right  of  the  author  to  choose  his  own  title 
— to  describe  it  rather  too  vaguely  and  expansively.  The  same 
impression  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  words  of  the  sen- 
tences which  we  have  just  quoted  as  summing  up  the  contention  of 
the  entire  treatise.  These  words  are:  "From  the  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  religious  consciousness,  etc."  But  "the  evolution  of  the 
religious  consciousness"  is  a  vastly  greater  and  more  complicated 
affair  than  is  that  particular  phase  of  it  which  the  author  subjects  to 
historical  review  and  to  critical  discussion.  In  its  points  of  view,  its 
data,  its  methods,  and  its  conclusions,  the  work  of  Professor  Watson 
is  the  veritable  antipodes  of  its  predecessor  by  another  author: — "The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  As  Professor  Maher  of  Stony- 
hurst  College  once  said  of  the  latter  work:  "  Its  author  seems  to  have 
sought  out  the  most  abnormal  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  saints,  and 
then  to  have  selected  the  most  abnormal  of  all  their  experiences,  as  a 
foundation  for  his  treatment  of  the  general  subject."  But  in  fact, 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  race  lies  between 
the  lowlands  of  mist,  mirage,  and  bog,  which  Professor  James  delighted 
to  explore  and  the  mountain  heights  of  speculative  theology  and  its 
cognate  philosophy  in  which  Professor  Watson  is  an  athlete.  This 
vast  domain  can  be  compassed  only  by  the  student  of  comparative 
religion,  who  uses  the  historical  method — however,  with  sympathetic 
insight  and  speculative  skill — for  the  interpretation  of  creeds,  popular 
beliefs,  religious  hymns,  biographies,  rituals,  institutions,  and  the 
related  and  interdependent  economic,  governmental,  and  social  phe- 
nomena. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  intend  to  diminish  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  such  a  particular  form  of  studying  the  evolution  of  the  religious 
consciousness  as  is  adopted  by  Professor  Watson  in  the  work  we  are 
considering;  though  we  are  forced  to  disagree  occasionally  with  the 
estimate  which  he  seems  to  put  upon  the  superlative  value  and 
incontestable  conclusiveness  of  his  material.  But  the  author  early 
provides  for  an  understanding  of  his  purpose.  In  the  Preface  (p.  vi) 
he  narrows  the  plan  of  his  study,  and  consequently  the  scope  of  its 
conclusions,  to  the  terms  of  this  statement:  "I  have  endeavored  to 
follow  with  a  critical  eye  the  main  current  of  reflection  upon  religion, 
and  especially  upon  Christianity,  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way  some 
assured  result  might  be  obtained."  "The  main  current  of  reflection" 
turns  out  to  be  that  described  by  a  selection  of  writers  on  theology  and 
the  speculative  philosophy  of  religion  (for  little  or  no  distinction  is 
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made  between  the  two)  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  with  a  polemical  and 
critical  survey  of  some  of  the  later  thinkers  who  have  contested  every 
form  of  spiritual  Monism. 

Of  these  two  volumes  the  first  is  denominated  "Historical,"  the 
second  "Constructive."  In  the  Historical  Part,  preceding  the  review 
of  the  theological  tenets  of  the  greater  names  in  modern  philosophy 
from  Descartes  onward,  there  are  lectures  on  the  "Development  of 
Greek  Religion  and  Theology,"  on  "Primitive  Christianity  and  its 
Exponents,"  on  the  "Church  Fathers  from  Origen  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,"  and  on  "Dante's  Theology  and  Politics."  As  has  already 
been  said,  these  historical  lectures  are  characterized  by  sound  and 
thorough  scholarship  and  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  value  as  a 
historical  survey.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  (See  I, 
p.  i)  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  "systematic  formulation  of  reli- 
gious experience  in  theology,  and  especially  to  the  influence  of  philos- 
ophy in  determining  the  form  that  theology  has  successively  assumed." 
With  this  understanding  of  the  category  under  which  for  his  present 
purposes  the  author  has  avowedly  grouped  together  philosophy  and 
Christian  theology,  we  need  not  object  that  the  systems  of  doctrine 
which  bear  the  latter  of  these  two  titles  have  in  fact  claimed  to  base 
themselves  upon  truths  revealed  by  inspiration  and  taught  by  sacred 
scripture  rather  than  discovered  and  expounded  by  reflective  thinking. 

One  other  matter  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  while  reading 
the  first  volume,  or  Historical  Part,  of  Professor  Watson's  Gifford 
Lectures.  In  the  Preface  (pp.  vi  f.)  the  author  frankly  avows  his 
peculiar  obligations  to  (and  we  might  add,  substantial  agreement 
with)  "Hegel  and  his  English  exponents."  But  he  at  once  proceeds 
to  explain  that  this  is  dependent  upon  the  interpretation  which  he 
and  these  exponents  give  to  the  outcome  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic. 
According  to  these  disciples  (?)  the  philosophy  of  the  great  German 
thinker  is  not  properly  characterized  as  "pan-logism"  or  an  "abstract 
and  indeterminate  Absolutism."  On  the  contrary,  in  their  judgment, 
Hegelism  maintains  "that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Christian  theology."  Even  with  the  Absolutism  of 
Dr.  Bradley  the  author  avows  "the  greatest  sympathy,"  although  he 
does  not  think  that  "it  successfully  avoids  in  all  cases  the  vice  of 
Spinozism." 

Now  this  attitude  of  the  author  toward  a  certain  interpretation  of 
Hegel  has  a  three-fold  effect  upon  his  historical  review  of  the  "system- 
atic formulation  of  religious  experience"  in  theology  and  cognate 
philosophy:  and,  of  course,  it  prevails  in  the  chapters  especially  de- 
voted to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  But  it  also  throws  a  certain  shadow 
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of  Hegelism  over  the  interpretation  of  the  great  thinkers  in  modern 
philosophy  who  preceded  Hegel.  Perhaps  it  would  be  somewhat  of 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  too  often  given  the  part  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  regarded  as  forerunners  of  the  master  who  is  still  to 
come.  But  what  is  much  more  important  is  this.  Dr.  Watson  brings 
his  historical  survey  to  an  end  with  his  two  lectures  on  Hegel.  Is 
it  not  true,  however,  that  the  physico-chemical,  biological,  and 
historical  sciences,  since  Hegel,  have  done  more  to  modify,  at  least  in 
their  form  of  construction  and  statement,  our  views  of  God  and  man 
and  the  World,  and  of  the  relations  of  all  three,"than  has  been  done  by 
any  systematic  formulation  of  a  strictly  theological  character?  For 
those,  then,  who  (like  ourselves)  are  still  very  distrustful  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Hegelism  espoused  by  the  author  or  the  other  "English 
exponents,"  and  who  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  Absolutism 
of  Dr.  Bradley,  the  argument  from  history,  as  presented  by  Professor 
Watson,  seems  less  conclusive  than  it  might  well  otherwise  be  made. 
The  chief  value  of  the  second  volume,  or  "Constructive  Part,"  of 
this  work — and  this  value  is  by  no  means  small — seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  its  refutation  of  the  recent  theories  which  have,  somewhat  too 
proudly  and  with  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  'cock-sureness,' 
opposed  themselves  to  the  form  of  spiritual  Monism  which  Professor 
Watson  advocates.  The  principal  ones  of  these  theories  are  "  Radical 
Empiricism"  (Lecture  Second),  the  "New  Realism"  (Lecture  Third), 
"Naturalism"  (Lecture  Seventh),  "Bergson's  Theory  of  Creative 
Evolution"  (Lecture  Eighth),  "Personal  Idealism  and  Pluralism" 
(Lecture  Ninth),  and  a  certain  form  of  "Abstract  Absolutism" 
(Lecture  Tenth).  These  theories  are  all  in  turn  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  skillfully  confuted,  although  in  each  instance  from  the  author's 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  shown  that  they  do  not  satisfy 
the  demands  for  explanation  of  religious  experience  by  the  only  suit- 
able method; — and  this  is,  the  persistent  and  conscientious  use  of  the 
complex  faculty  of  reason,  the  organon  of  Absolute  Spirit  in  the  spirit 
of  man.  More  particularly,  the  new  form  of  empiricism  is  declared, 
when  tested  by  the  conclusions  and  assumptions  of  a  tenable  epis- 
temology,  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  every  preceding  form  of  empiricism 
has  always  been.  It  embodies,  indeed,  the  same  worn-out  fallaciet 
as  to  the  nature  and  ground  of  human  knowledge,  in  even  more 
aggravated  form.  The  new  realism  has  undoubtedly  importans 
elements  of  truth;  but  it  misinterprets  these  and  takes  no  sufficient 
account  of  that  spiritual  unity  under  which  the  mind  of  man  neces- 
sarily brings  the  otherwise  independent,  and  therefore  unintelligible 
particular  things.  The  theory  of  Naturalism  to  which  it  leads,  by 
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ignoring  all  the  qualitative  differences  of  things,  gives  us  a  world  of 
mathematical  conceptions,  devoid  of  all  concrete  reality.  While 
there  is  much  truth  in  Bergson's  theory  of  creative  evolution,  espe- 
cially in  its  rejection  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  world,  his  con- 
ception of  the  intellect  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  agnosticism  into 
which  he  is  plunged  is  due  to  a  false  opposition  of  mind  and  matter. 
The  new  personal  idealism  obliterates  the  distinction  between  the 
non-living,  the  living  and  the  spiritual;  and  when  carried  out  to  a 
consistent  pluralism,  it  virtually  ends  in  atheism. 

It  is  in  the  author's  discussion  of  abstract  Absolutism,  which  is 
criticized  for  not  sufficiently  recognizing  the  fact  that  "the  higher 
categories  do  not  abolish,  but  only  reinterpret  the  lower,"  that  we 
find  most  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with  his  method  or  his  conclusions. 
And  this  is  because  Professor  Watson  himself  is  so  often  betrayed  into 
the  use  of  abstract  terms  for  the  statement,  in  what  appear  to  be  too 
absolute  and  even  extreme  conclusions,  of  his  own  interpretation  of 
religious  experience  as  formulated  by  theology  and  supported  or 
confirmed  by  speculative  philosophy.  It,  therefore,  occasionally 
becomes  well  nigh  impossible,  even  for  the  most  careful  and  carefully 
informed  reader,  to  distinguish  his  Absolutism,  or  form  of  the  Identity- 
theory,  from  that  of  Spinoza,  or — perhaps,  more  properly  said — of 
Hegel  as  interpreted  by  those  who  consider  both  these  philosophers 
to  be  pantheists,  or  pan-logists,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  these  some- 
what opprobrious  terms. 

This  too  abstract  and  'absolute'  way  of  stating  the  otherwise 
admirable  criticism  of  the  theories  against  which  the  author  contends 
leads  him  into  phraseology  that  is  liable  to  be  deemed  inconclusive 
and  misleading  by  those  who  sympathize  with  his  main  contention; 
and  that  is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  scornfully  rejected  by 
those  who  do  not.  For  example,  in  arguing  against  the  fallacy  of 
radical  empiricism  Professor  Watson  derives  from  the  very  nature  of 
thought  the  conclusion:  "An  absolute  limit  in  intelligence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  consciousness  by  intelligence  that  it  is  absolutely 
limited."  (II,  p.  26.)  On  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  its  limi- 
tation is  the  legitimate  safeguard  of  intelligence  against  the  errors  of 
agnosticism,  mysticism,  and  an  untenable  a  priorism.  So,  too,  when 
Professor  Watson  places  on  a  priori  grounds  the  assumption  of  an 
absolute  unity  of  the  world  as  a  spiritual  affair  (having,  however,  the 
character  of  an  inexorable  order,  under  the  absolute  universality  of 
law)  he  is  sure  to  be  met  with  the  fact  that  this  conception  is  a  matter 
of  historical  development,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  positive 
sciences,  and  by  no  means  as  yet  accepted  by  all  students  either  of 
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science  or  of  philosophy.  Repeatedly,  we  are  thrown  into  a  condition 
of  hesitancy  and  doubt,  if  not  of  positive  dissent,  by  the  use  of  such 
phrases  as  "absolutely  one,"  "absolutely  many,"  "absolutely  com- 
plete whole,"  etc. 

The  argument  from  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  to  that  view  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world  which  favors  strongly  a  certain  form  of 
spiritual  Monism  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  stated  in  unanswerable 
fashion.  But  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Watson  it,  too  often,  suffers 
from  exaggeration.  When  for  example  (II,  p.  201)  we  are  told  that 
"the  sensations  of  the  individual  subject  presuppose  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,"  our  minds  are  caught  on  the  rebound  by 
the  fact  that  only  centuries  of  scientific  investigation  are  approxi- 
mating (still  at  an  incalculable  distance)  a  valid  conception,  or  even 
conjecture,  as  to  "the  whole  constitution  of  the  universe."  We  cannot 
avoid  the  impression  that  some  of  these  infelicities  of  expression  would 
have  been  escaped  if  the  author  had  taken  into  his  confidence  a  more 
complete  and  psychologically  accurate  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
cognitive  activities.  The  part  that  "thought,"  in  the  use  made  of 
that  word  by  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  plays  in  the  apprehension  and  the 
comprehension  of  reality,  is  partial  and  is,  perhaps,  rather  subordinate. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  to  be  drawn  between  perception  and 
conception,  between  sensation  and  feeling,  as  factors  or  aspects  of  the 
same  cognitive  activity;  and  especially  must  that  form  of  self-activity 
which  is  involved  in  all  cognition,  as  applied  both  to  subject  and  to 
object,  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  correlation  of  knowledge  and 
reality.  Indeed,  in  every  act  and  phase  and  form  or  degree  of  knowl- 
edge, the  root  of  the  matter — so  to  say — is  a  relation  of  wills. 

It  is,  however,  to  some  of  the  author's  statements  concerning  the 
fundamental  relations  of  God  and  the  World  that  theologians  in 
general,  and  the  advocates  of  a  theistic  philosophy,  will  be  apt  to 
object  most  strenuously.  In  his  argument  against  Deism  the  infinite- 
ness  of  God  seems  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  eternal  existence  of 
the  World;  and  (II,  p.  136)  it  is  declared:  "It  (the  World)  is  not 
independent  of  God,  but  bound  up  with  his  reality;  just  as"  (italics 
ours)  "the  reality  of  God  is  involved  in  the  reality  of  the  World. 
The  creation  of  the  world  therefore  only  has  meaning  when  it  is  inter- 
preted as  signifying  the  eternal  self-manifestation  of  God."  In  the 
same  line,  undoubtedly,  will  critics  so  disposed,  place  not  a  few  pas- 
sages in  the  historical  survey,  and  as  well,  the  not  infrequent  denials 
that  God  can  exist  "beyond  the  world"  (II,  p.  54),  together  with  the 
at  least  apparent  espousal  of  the  Spinozistic  view  that  the  infinite 
cannot  exist  in  independence  of  the  finite.  Everywhere  the  tendency 
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seems  strong,  to  convert  the  sum-total  of  the  relations  of  God  and  the 
World  into  a  theory  of  Identity.  Indeed,  Professor  Watson's  con- 
ception of  identity  seems  rather  too  indefinite,  for  he  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  body  and  mind  in  the  individual  man,  and  defines  identity  as 
"unity  with  a  difference." 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  the  author's  argument  as  a  whole, 
or  to  the  conclusions  which  the  argument  intends  to  demonstrate 
and  does  really  well  support,  to  call  it  pantheistic  or  pan-logistic,  or 
any  similar  name.  By  the  "absoluteness"  of  man's  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  World,  we  may  understand  that  "in  the  simplest  knowl- 
edge there  is  involved  that  comprehension  of  something  not  ourselves 
which  develops  into  the  explicit  consciousness  of  God"  (II,  p.  245). 
Or,  as  otherwise  stated  (II,  p.  97):  "  In  self-consciousness  we  have  the 
prius  of  all  knowable  reality."  When  stated  in  terms  of  religious 
experience,  the  identity  of  man  and  God  in  refutation  of  mysticism 
is  stated  in  the  following  modified  way  (II,  p.  125) :  "  It  is  true  that  the 
highest  life  of  man  can  only  be  realized  through  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  no  true  life  which  can  be  severed  from  life  in  God;  but  this  con- 
sciousness is  not  the  negation  of  his  distinction  from  God;  it  is  the 
consciousness  that  only  in  conscious  identification  with  God  can  he 
realize  his  own  deepest  self." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  follow  Professor  Watson  in  his 
detailed  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  subordinate 
problems  of  religious  experience  as  formulated  by  theology  and  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  religion.  His  treatment  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge,  though  brief,  is  admirable,  as  well  for  the  distinctions 
which  it  makes  as  for  its  clear  insistence  upon  the  interdependent 
relations  of  the  two  attitudes  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  (II,  p.  280  f.) 
— "We  may  therefore  say  that  every  stage  of  society  is  good  in  the 
sense  that  it  expresses  the  highest  ideals  of  the  time" — is  the  very 
reverse  of  true.  The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  every  stage  of  society  that  it  does  not  express  the  highest 
of  its  own  ideals  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  moral  evolution  of 
society.  At  the  present  time  the  growing  consciousness  of  an  awful 
and  guilty  forfeiture  of  its  claim  to  be  good,  just  because  it  has  come 
so  far  short  of  its  own  ideals,  is  the  most  impressive  and  hopeful  fact 
about  modern  society. 

In  fine,  we  may  welcome  these  volumes  of  Professor  Watson  chiefly 
for  the  excellent  contribution  which  they  make  to  the  rational  defense 
of  the  following  two  opinions.  First:  A  spiritual  Monism,  established 
by  sane  rationalistic  methods,  is  the  fruit,  growing  in  soundness  and 
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ripeness,  of  the  choicest  reflection  of  the  race  over  the  problems  in- 
volved in,  and  proposed  for  ever  fresh  and  new  discussion  by,  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  the  race.  At  the  present  time,  this  form  of  Idealism 
is  suffering  from  a  considerable  period  of  recent  neglect  and  opposition. 
But  it  will  come  to  its  own  again,  as  surely  as  God  is;  and  man  is 
what  he  is;  and  the  World  is  the  dependent  self-manifestation  of 
immanent  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  such  as  it  is.  In  the  second 
place,  these  volumes  are  a  contribution  toward  the  completer  refutation 
of  those  forms  of  empiricism, — whether  called  Pragmatism  or  some 
other  name, — and  of  naturalism,  abstract  absolutism,  or  other  rivals, 
which  have  had  their  chief  service  to  reflective  thinking  in  general, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  ethics  and  religion  in  particular,  by  stimulat- 
ing the  self-criticism  and  the  re-statement  of  a  spiritual  Monism.  The 
task  of  such  a  Monism  is  never  finished,  is  perpetually  recurrent.  It 
must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  adapt  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  positive  sciences,  and  on  the  other  to  the  demands  of 
the  moral  and  religious  consciousness. 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 

The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience:  a  philosophic  study  of 

religion.     By    WILLIAM    ERNEST    HOCKING.     New    Haven,    Yale 

University  Press,  1912. — pp.  xxii,  586. 

Three  things  contribute  toward  making  this  volume  a  decidedly 
interesting  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  religious  problems: 
its  constructive  originality,  its  intimate  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  its  style.  First,  the  book  is  a  bold  attempt  to  achieve  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  involving,  in  result,  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
system  of  metaphysics.  The  pervading  spirit  of  the  adventure  is 
best  indicated  by  the  author's  declaration  in  the  Preface  that,  "Our 
current  science  of  religion  may  now  assume  without  too  much  dis- 
cussion that  the  grounds  of  religion  are  super-rational,  or  sub-rational: 
and  we  find  philosophy  undertaking  to  define  what  these  other-than- 
rational  grounds  are — grounds  moral  perhaps,  or  psychological,  or 
social,  or  historical;  grounds  pragmatic,  or  even  mystic."  In  the 
course  of  his  constructive  procedure,  the  author  critically  examines 
these  various  grounds  and  seeks  a  result  which  shall  be  not  a  mere 
compromise,  but  a  genuine  synthesis  of  organically  supplementing 
views. 

Second,  the  book  is  a  highly  successful  expression  of  the  reflective 
religious  consciousness  of  the  times,  with  its  heightened  concern  for 
the  ultimate  verities,  its  unique  remolding  of  ancient  problems,  and 
especially  its  dissatisfaction  with  speculative  reason  as  the  ultimate 
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justification  of  religion.  The  more  recent  tendencies  in  philosophy 
with  relation  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  are  carefully  considered. 
James  and  his  fellow-pragmatists  are  here  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
to  be  learned  from.  Bergson  is  here:  and  the  realisms  and  idealisms 
and  mysticisms  in  their  current  varieties,  together  with  the  later  psy- 
chologies, are  approached  with  a  fearless,  albeit  judicial  temper. 

Third,  the  author  has  an  unusually  vivid  and  picturesque  style, 
often  eloquent,  at  times  rhapsodic;  in  some  passages  reminiscent 
(though  by  no  means  imitative)  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson:  a  style  clear- 
cut,  impatient  of  mere  virtuosity,  pertinent;  and,  while  rarely  tech- 
nical, molded  to  a  highly  efficient  vehicle  of  philosophic  thought. 
One  would  have  to  go  to  the  works  of  James  to  find  a  mastery  of 
English  equally  brilliant  among  philosophic  books  of  recent  years. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  times  with  the  philosophic  bases  of 
religion  is,  for  the  author,  first  of  all  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  tradi- 
tional idealisms:  a  dissatisfaction  which  current  pragmatic  tendencies, 
with  their  unescapable  truths,  especially  indicate  and  intensify. 
"Idealism  does  not  do  the  work  of  religious  truth;  ergo,  it  is  not  the  truth 
of  religion."  This  does  not  mean  that  the  author  is  willing  to  call 
himself  a  pragmatist,  although  he  commits  himself  to  that  "negative 
pragmatism"  which  insists  that  "That  which  does  not  work  is  not 
true." — "What  pragmatism  has  specifically  required  of  idealism  in 
religion  is  more  genuinely  real  opportunity,  real  freedom,  real  indi- 
vidual creativity.  What  realism  desires  is  more  valid  objectivity, 
substantiality  in  the  world  beyond  self."  Nor  can  idealism  be  made 
to  work  by  carrying  itself  out  to  completeness;  for  idealism,  fulfilling 
pragmatic  and  realistic  demands,  would  cease  to  be  idealism  in  any 
differentiating  sense.  Nor  can  pragmatism  and  realism,  added  to 
idealism,  give  us  a  metaphysics  of  religion  which  is  coherent  and 
satisfying.  They  can  diagnose  our  disease,  but  cannot  furnish  the 
remedy,  although  they  can  indicate  summarily  in  what  direction  hope 
is  not  to  be  found. 

No,  the  religious  consciousness  seeks  an  absolute  truth  amid 
changing  experience,  and  thus  eschews  the  relativities  of  pragmatism 
as  the  ultimates  of  its  search,  just  as  truly  as  it  questions  the  absolute 
of  an  idealism  unable  to  survive  pragmatic  tests.  In  other  words,  the 
pragmatic  epistemology  destroys  idealism  and  yet  itself  calls  for  some- 
thing beyond  pragmatism.  Idealism  has  not  sufficient  regard  for 
experience  and  the  demands  of  its  particularity;  and  pragmatism  is 
not  sufficiently  pragmatic  to  see  that  we  need  eternal  truths.  We 
require  a  metaphysics  that  will  aid  idealism  to  find  its  absolute  in 
experience, — a  metaphysics  that  recognizes  a  beyond-reason  region  of 
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truth,  denying  not  at  all  the  place  of  reason  and  its  demands  as  an 
integral  part  of  life.  Both  idealism  and  pragmatism  call  for  a  certain 
sort  of  mysticism;  not  the  negative  "zero- worshipping"  mysticism 
usually  understood  by  the  term.  "  Not  every  mysticism  will  do.  It 
is  not  the  speculative  mysticism  of  the  text-books  that  we  want;  it  is 
mysticism  as  a  practice  of  union  with  God,  together  with  the  theory 
of  that  practice."  This  sort  of  mysticism  does  not  reject  the  finite 
and  particular:  it  welcomes  such  and  lives  in  such  as  part  of  the  real. 
"The  self-knowing  mystic,  so  far  from  rejecting  mediators,  makes  all 
things  mediators  in  their  own  measure.  To  all  particulars  he  denies 
the  name  God, — to  endow  them  with  the  title  of  mediator  between 
himself  and  God." 

Thus  the  religious  consciousness;  content  with  neither  historic 
idealism,  nor  realism,  nor  traditional  mysticism,  nor  pragmatism,  yet 
calling  for  the  genuine  aspect  of  truth  contained  in  each  of  these, 
demands  a  new  synthesis.  In  the  religious  consciousness,  the  syn- 
thesis is  already  present  whenever  the  sincere  soul  worships.  But  the 
metaphysics  which  shall  make  explicit  the  real  world  of  this  conscious- 
ness,— this  it  is  that  the  author  places  before  himself  as  the  heart  of 
his  task.  To  this  final  synthesis  he  is  reluctant  to  give  a  name: 
indeed,  none  of  the  old  names  would  apply  to  this  point  of  view.  Any 
one  of  them  would  connote  a  misleading  emphasis. 

At  this  point  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  another  famous  synthetic 
attempt  of  recent  years, — that  of  Professor  Royce's  synthetic  idealism. 
Here,  too,  we  have  an  endeavor  to  fulfil  realism,  mysticism,  critical 
idealism  and  pragmatism  in  the  sublation  of  an  absolutism  which,  at 
first  sight,  seems  not  unlike  that  of  our  author.  But.  the  synthetic 
idealism  of  Professor  Royce  is  still  idealism,  and  in  so  far  will  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  religious  consciousness,  in  spite  of  the  dialectical 
effort  to  carry  idealism  to  its  sublating  fulfillment.  True,  Professor 
Royce's  idealism  is  better  than  the  rest.  He  knows  "that  only  the 
individual  can  breed  the  individual."  Indeed,  the  author  mentions 
that  although  he  dissents  from  the  views  of  both  Professor  Royce  and 
William  James,  he  finds  himself  at  one  with  both  in  greater  measure 
than  he  would  once  have  thought  possible — or  logically  proper.  With 
Professor  Royce,  his  proof  of  God  is  the  ontological  argument,  although 
he  lays  significant  stress  upon  the  logic  of  the  argument  as  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  concrete  history  of  religion.  "It  is  some  leap  from  idea 
to  reality  that  constitutes  the  essential  historic  movement  of  the  mind 
to  God."  His  doctrine  of  values  does  not  exclude  Professor  Royce's 
thesis  that  there  is  "something  in  the  mere  fact  of  divine  attention 
to  objects  which  confers  value  upon  them":  that,  "in  the  language 
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of  Professor  Royce,  it  may  be  that  divine  attention  is  the  same  thing 
as  divine  love  and  that  love  of  this  sort  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  is  creative."  He  agrees  with  Professor  Royce  that "  to  conceive  my 
finite  experience  sub  specie  aternitatis  is  not  merely  an  emancipation 
from  evil,  it  is  our  essential  and  positive  achievement  of  happiness." 

But  Professor  Royce,  even  where  he  attains  to  a  pragmatic  idealism 
or  "absolute  pragmatism"  gives  us  no  real  objectivity.  "There  may 
be  no  assignable  feature  of  my  world  in  which  I  cannot  trace  the  work 
of  my  own  will:  it  still  remains  possible  that  there  may  be  no  assign- 
able feature  of  my  world  in  which  I  cannot  trace  also  the  work  of 
something  not-my-will."  The  non-ego  has  its  rights.  There  is 
nothing  which  my  purposes  can  wholly  define.  "The  universe  has 
its  own  soul,  and  its  own  counsel  which  is  not  mine.  This  is  its  in- 
dependence." Thus  the  author's  emphasis  upon  the  historical,  the 
anthropological,  the  empirical.  The  world  of  fact  has  objective 
authority  which  no  subjective  teleology  can  over-ride  and  which  no 
self-critical  teleology  should  care  to  deny.  Indeed,  the  self-knowing 
religious  consciousness  calls  out  for  the  authority  of  such  a  Fact. 
With  this  respect  for  the  historical  and  the  pragmatic,  the  author 
introduces  his  book  by  a  study  of  the  work  of  religion  in  history  as  a 
way  of  discovering  hypothetically  the  nature  of  religion.  And  with 
this  same  regard  for  the  authority  of  Fact  he  is  not  content,  as  is 
Royce,  to  make  our  knowledge  of  Other  Mind  an  inference  merely: 
it  must  be  an  experienced  knowledge.  The  argument  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  a  brief  review.  The  author  tries  to  prove  that  the 
"social  experience  is  either  always  present  or  never  present."  He  then 
maintains  that  the  latter  alternative  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  in 
maintaining  it  we  must  admit  an  idea  of  social  experience.  Then 
he  submits  that  "this  Idea  of  a  social  experience  would  not  be  possible, 
unless  such  an  experience  were  actual."  For  "the  only  type  of  experi- 
ence in  comparison  with  which  any  experience  can  be  judged  as  merely 
subjective  is  a  non-subjective  experience."  This  social  experience  is 
first  the  experience  of  God,  not  of  our  fellow-men;  for  "our  fellow- 
mind  can  not  be  touched,  except  through  first  touching  God,"  and  we 
first  touch  Him  as  the  sustainer  of  physical  experience,  although  this 
is  not  God  in  the  fulness  of  His  meaning,  as  the  history  of  worship  well 
attests.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  found  in  experience  and  grows  with 
experience  into  the  monothesitic,  moral,  personal  God  of  the  mature 
religious  mind.  So  much  for  a  mere  hint  of  an  argument  which  has 
many  subtle  ramifications. 

The  twelve  chapters  which  comprise  Part  II  on  Religious  Feeling 
and  Religious  Theory,  discuss  keenly  and  suggestively  a  region  of  con- 
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sciousness  of  especial  importance  for  attaining  a  sound  psychological 
basis  for  religion  and  ethics;  and  the  chapters  on  Idea  in  Organic 
Union  with  Feeling  and  The  Will  as  a  Maker  of  Truth  are  central  for 
any  appreciation  of  the  author's  constructive  result.  This  is  a  sort 
of  enterprise  which  not  only  psychology  but  philosophy  needs  at  a 
time  when  stress  upon  physiological  correlates  has  too  frequently  been 
presumed  to  take  the  place  of  a  study  of  consciousness.  The  entire 
book  is  written  in  terms  of  a  psychology  of  conviction,  especially  as 
this  involves  the  relation  of  reason  and  feeling  to  each  other  and  to  a 
doctrine  of  values. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  gets  very  near  the  heart  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  cultivated  man  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  that  he  gives  it  a  philosophical  justification  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  and  which  will  have  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  by 
the  rest  of  us. 

JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Die  Realisierung.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Grundlegung  der  Realwissenschaften. 

Erster    Band.     Von    OSWALD    KULPE.     Leipzig,    Verlag    von    S. 

Hirzel,  1912. — pp.  x,  257. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  upon  which  the 
author  has  been  at  work  for  over  fourteen  years.1  The  general  topic 
of  the  series  is  the  specific  act  of  knowledge  by  which  independent 
reals  are  posited  (Setzung)  and  determined  (Bestimmung) .  By  independ- 
ent reals  (Realen  or  Realitdten)  the  author  means  that  class  of  objects 
which  exists,  and  exists  independently  both  of  the  passive  awareness 
of  consciousness  and  of  the  constructive  activity  of  thought.  These 
objects  constitute  the  proper  subject-matter  of  a  special  group  of 
sciences  (the  Realwissenschaften),  which  includes  not  only  the  physic- 
al sciences  with  their  electrons,  celestial  bodies,  minerals,  plants,  etc., 
but  the  psychological  and  social  sciences  as  well  in  so  far  as  these 
purport  to  deal  with  existences  such  as  souls,  psychical  elements  and 
connections,  or  historical  modes  of  human  conduct.  The  act  of 
knowledge  proper  to  these  objects  is  "realization"  (Realisierung). 
The  term  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  since  it  suggests  an  act  of  making 
real,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  author's  meaning;  for  while  he 
does  emphasize  the  active  part  played  by  thought  he  clearly  means 

1  For  Ktilpe's  general  point  of  view  the  reader  may  consult  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Present  in  Germany,  translated  by  M.  L.  and  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  and  his  address 
presented  to  the  International  Philosophical  Congress  at  Bologna  in  1911,  and 
published  in  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  i,  p.  i,  under  the  title  of  "Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Concept  of  Reality." 
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to  regard  this  activity  not  as  constructive,  but  as  explorative — an 
ascertainment  and  grasp  of  things  which  are  independent  as  respects 
their  existence  (Dasetn),  attributes  (Eigenschaften)  and  relations  (Rela- 
tioneri). 

The  present  volume  is  a  general  justification  of  the  cognition  of 
reals,  and  consists  mainly  in  a  refutation  of  the  traditional  attacks 
upon  its  legitimacy.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  a  positive 
statement  of  the  reasons  and  criteria  by  virtue  of  which  the  cognition 
of  reals  is  possible.  The  third  volume  is  to  contain  an  elaboration 
of  the  crucial  and  indispensable  part  played  by  thought  in  this  type 
of  cognition.  The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  is  to  deal  with  the 
special  criteria  of  reality  employed  by  the  different  sciences. 

Real  objects  are  by  no  means  the  only  type  of  entity  (Gegenstand) 
for  which  the  author's  elaborate  schematism  provides.  In  addition 
to  the  object  there  is  the  sign  (Zeichen)  and  the  concept  (Begriff) 
each  possessing  its  own  specific  type  of  character,  relationship  and 
being;  while  within  the  class  of  objects  there  are,  in  addition  to  real  exis- 
tences, two  other  sub-classes,  given  objects  (the  "  wirklichen  Objekten" 
of  consciousness)  and  ideal  objects.  The  author's  realism  thus  con- 
sists in  the  assertion  of  real  independent  existences  as  constituting  a 
distinct  and  irreducible  type  of  entity  which  may  be  and  is  known. 
He  does  not  propose  to  reduce  concepts,  immediacies,  abstractions, 
constructions,  etc.,  to  the  status  of  reals;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
denies  the  possibility  of  reducing  reals  to  any  of  these  other  types. 
He  regards  his  view  as  a  reconciling  view  which  would  admit  alongside 
the  cognition  of  reals,  a  logic  of  concepts,  a  phenomenology  of  imme- 
diacy, and  an  ideal-science  (Idealwissenschaft')  of  the  abstractions 
and  constructions  of  thought. 

The  present  volume,  according  to  the  scheme  outlined  above, 
is  a  defense  of  this  view  against  opposing  views,  which  the  author 
reduces  to  two,  namely  "Konszientialismus"  and  Objective  Idealism. 
But  before  undertaking  a  rigorous  critique  of  these  views,  he  summar- 
izes certain  general  tendencies  and  unconscious  assumptions  which 
have  in  his  opinion  prejudiced  the  present-day  mind  against  realism. 
He  mentions  the  traditional  admiration  for  mathematics  (in  his 
classification  an  "  Idealwissenschaft"),  the  reaction  against  mechanism 
and  externalism  in  favor  of  immediacy,  and  the  liking  of  man  for  an 
a  priori  and  activistic  theory  of  knowledge  because  it  enhances  his 
dignity  and  delivers  him  from  the  dominion  of  alien  things.  The 
critique  of  opposing  views  is  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  book, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  constitutes  an  unanswerable 
refutation  of  those  prevailing  opinions  and  theories  which  in  English- 
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speaking  countries  are  usually  subsumed  under  the  general  head  of 
idealism,  and  which  agree  in  asserting  the  dependence  of  all  entities 
on  mind.  Professor  Kulpe's  examination  of  this  doctrine  is  as  pains- 
taking and  just  as  it  is  convincing.  He  cannot  be  accused,  as  have 
many  exponents  of  realism,  of  over-simplifying  the  problem,  or  of 
failing  to  distinguish  the  manifold  forms  of  the  idealistic  solution. 
So  circumspect  and  erudite  is  his  critique  that  it  serves  admirably  as 
a  summary  and  orientation  of  present-day  thought  in  Germany. 
For  Professor  Kulpe  idealism  (or  anti-realism)  divides  naturally  into 
two  types  according  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  passive  or 
active  aspect  of  consciousness.  "Konszientialismus"  is  the  doctrine 
which  reduces  all  entities  to  the  given  contents  of  awareness;  objec- 
tive idealism  the  doctrine  that  reduces  all  entities  to  the  creations  or 
constructions  of  thought.  Against  the  former  the  author  argues  that 
immediacy  does  not  possess  any  genuine  criterion  of  certainty,  but 
only  a  subjective  feeling  of  certainty;  that  the  alleged  dialectical 
difficulties  of  transcendence  are  based  upon  a  confusion  between  con- 
tents of  consciousness  and  objects  of  thought;  that  solipsism  is  in- 
capable of  proof,  and  the  immanence  theory  (of  Rickert  and  others) 
devoid  of  meaning;  and,  with  especial  effectiveness,  that  the  sciences 
of  consciousness,  such  as  psychology  and  the  "  Geisteswissenschaften", 
possess  no  advantages  in  respect  either  of  certitude  or  of  access  to 
their  objects  over  the  physical  sciences.  Against  objective  idealism, 
he  argues  that  in  all  science  the  spontaneity  of  thought  is  an  act  of 
discovery  and  not  of  creation,  implying  an  object  to  whose  control  it 
must  submit.  But  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  these  criticisms  one 
must  read  them  in  detail.  The  present  review  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  their  trend  and  testify  to  the  profitableness  of  a  thorough 
study  of  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  give  some  expression  to  the  mis- 
givings which  this  book  has  aroused  in  the  mind  of  one  who  finds  him- 
self in  substantial  agreement  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  one  doubts 
the  propriety  of  a  fundamental  schematism  which  is  epistemological 
rather  than  ontological.  Why  should  "Zeichen,"  "Begriffen"  and 
"Objekten"  be  regarded  as  equally  basal  types  of  being,  unless  one 
is  after  all  construing  one's  world  knowledge-wise?  And  if  one  does 
so  construe  one's  world,  is  one  not  accepting  the  assumptions  of  the 
adversary  and  playing  into  his  hands?  Again,  is  there  not  a  needless 
multiplication  of  ultimate  entitative  types?  Cannot  concepts,  reals 
and  ideal  objects  be  reduced  to  one  type  of  entity,  of  which  they 
are  different  functions  and  complexes?  And  when  this  is  done  will 
there  not  appear  to  be  more  virtue  than  Kiilpe  admits  in  Mach's 
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theory  of  "Elementen,"  provided  this  be  supplemented  by  a  recog- 
nition of  logical  as  well  as  sensible  elements?  But  to  one  who  is  im- 
mersed in  the  Anglo-American  stream  of  thought  there  appears  to  be 
a  more  serious  flaw  in  the  argument.  The  central  thesis  is  the  asser- 
tion of  a  relation  of  independence,  sustained  by  entities  to  cons- 
ciousness. Is  it  not  indispensable  to  the  proof  of  such  an  assertion 
that  one  should  formulate  a  theory  of  relations  with  special  reference 
to  the  crucial  question  of  independence?  And  is  it  not  indispensable 
that  one  should  formulate  a  theory  of  consciousness  (in  the  broad 
sense  inclusive  of  thought  as  well  as  of  immediacy)  since  conscious- 
ness is  by  general  consent  the  constant  term  in  the  relationship  which 
is  under  discussion? 

These  questions  the  present  reviewer  regards  as  pertinent  and  of 
serious  import.  But  it  is  most  heartening  to  find  in  Professor  Kiilpe 
an  intellectual  fellow-countryman  who  speaks  the  native  tongue  of 
realism,  and  boldly  sounds  its  battle-cries  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
enemy. 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
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Weltbegriff  und  Erkennlnisbegriff.     Eine  erkenntnistheoretische  Untersuchung. 

Von  VIKTOR  KRAFT.     Leipzig,  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1912. — pp.  232. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  defense  of  realism.  Its  author 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he  was  driven  to  realism  because  of  his  conviction 
that  the  only  alternative  was  subjectivism.  No  form  of  idealism  or  of  posi- 
tivism, so  he  came  to  believe,  is  free  from  the  ultimate  taint  of  solipsism.  At 
the  outset  of  the  discussion,  the  contrast  between  the  concept  of  nature  and 
the  concept  of  the  self  or  of  consciousness  is  set  forth.  The  problem  of  their 
relation  constitutes  the  task  of  winning  an  adequate  Weltbegriff.  The  type 
of  realism  which  the  author  defends  is  a  dualistic  realism.  He  contends  that 
if  you  want  a  realism  at  all,  you  must  also  have  a  dualism.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  what  we  immediately  have  before  us  in  perception  and  in  experi- 
ence is  always  content  of  consciousness,  whereas  the  real  world  of  nature 
must  be  defined  as  wholly  different  from  content  of  consciousness,  unless 
indeed,  one  is  willing  to  put  up  with  subjectivism  and  solipsism.  The  author 
excludes  the  possibility  of  identifying  immediate  content  of  consciousness 
and  objective  reality,  as  the  immanence  philosophy,  positivism,  and  epis- 
temological  monism  attempt  to  do.  He  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  American 
movement  of  neo-realism,  which  has  sought  to  free  the  immanence  philosophy 
from  subjectivism  through  the  principles  of  external  relations  and  multiple 
particularity. 

The  arguments  which  he  uses  to  show  that  nothing  immediately  presented 
is  ever  objectively  real  are  the  familiar  ones  which  idealism  has  used  to  dis- 
credit the  naive  realism  of  common  sense.  "Das  objektive  Korperliche  ist 
immer  nur  begrifflich  gedacht.  Es  ist  nicht  in  der  Wahrnehmung  als  Wirk- 
lichkeit  'gegeben,'  .  .  .  sondern  es  wird  erkannt,  erkennend  konstituiert."1 
The  natural,  and  in  modern  philosophy  the  usual,  inference  from  this  situa- 
tion is  the  one  drawn  by  idealism  and  positivism,  i.  e.,  since  no  real  object 
is  ever  immediately  given,  therefore  all  reality  is  immanent  and  is  content  of 
consciousness.  But  this  is  simply  to  make  knowledge  impossible,  for  knowl- 
edge demands  a  world  independent  of  the  knower.  The  author  will  have 
none  of  any  metaphysical  or  absolute  idealism;  Bewusstsein  iiberhaupt  is 
as  far  in  the  direction  of  such  metaphysics  as  he  is  willing  to  go, — and  to  stop 
here  is  to  stop  at  positivism,  and  ultimately  solipsism.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  discussion  is  the  author's  grounding  of  realism.  You  will  have, 
he  holds,  no  genuine  realism  until  you  seek  to  make  rational  all  of  your  imme- 
diate experience.  The  principle  of  Logizitdt  is  the  fundamental  principle. 
This  principle  leads  us  to  construct  a  theory  as  to  the  conditions  which  alone 

1  Page  93. 
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will  explain  our  experience.  Realism  is  such  a  theory,  for  it  alone  makes  the 
order  and  relations  of  immediate  experience  intelligible.  Realism  is  "eine 
erklarende  Theorie  der  erlebten  Wirklichkeit."  The  author  insists  that  his 
realism  is  not  the  ordinary  dualism  of  reality  and  its  copy  in  consciousness;  the 
relation  is  more  complex.  It  is  the  relation  between  an  abstract  thought  com- 
plex and  a  concretum  which  it  intends  and  means.  It  appears  to  the  reviewer 
very  much  as  if,  in  developing  the  concept  of  this  relationship,  the  dualism 
upon  which  so  much  earlier  insistence  was  laid  now  broke  down.  It  appears 
that  the  object  is  not  merely  represented  in  consciousness;  it  is  actually  pre- 
sented to  us,  only  ntcht  anschaulich.  "  Es  ist  uns  (als  objective  raumliche 
Gestalt  z.  B.)  auf  diese  Weise  doch  so,  wie  es  ist,  deutlich  und  vergegenwartigt, 
wenn  auch  nicht  anschaulich,  wenn  auch  indirekt,  diskursive  zusammen- 
gesetzt,  und  wird  nicht  durch  die  Bewusstseinsgebilde  der  Erkenntnis  bloss 
vertreten."1 

That  there  is  a  real  world  which  must  be  presupposed  if  we  are  to  make 
our  immediate  experience  intelligible,  has  been  said  before,  and  by  others 
than  dualistic  realists.  That  a  critical  idealism,  no  more  than  positivism — 
and  we  may  also  add,  no  more  than  neo-realism — can  give  us  such  a  real 
world  is  here  persuasively  set  forth.  But  that  the  "Other"  of  our  immediate 
experience  is  so  completely  an  Other  as  realistic  dualism  has  implied  is  far 
from  convincing.  The  author's  demand  for  a  dualistic  realism  is  really  a 
demand  for  a  metaphysics;  it  is  a  discontent  with  the  purely  descriptive  ideal 
of  positivism,  with  the  subjectivism  of  critical  idealism,  with  any  one-dimen- 
sional world  of  immediacy.  And  this  demand  also  has  made  itself  felt  in 
idealism,  but  in  an  idealism  scarcely  recognized  by  this  author.  It  is  dismissed 
in  a  few  words  as  something  metaphysical  and  unscientific.  As  if,  indeed,  a 
dualistic  realism,  grounded  on  the  principle  of  Logizitdt,  were  not  itself  etwas 
metaphysisch! 

GEORGE  P.  ADAMS. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Conception  of  a  Kingdom  of  Ends  in  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Leibniz. 

By  ELLA  HARRISON  STOKES.    Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1912. — pp.  iv,  129. 

In  this  monograph  Miss  Stokes  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  doctrines 
of  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Leibniz  with  reference  to  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  ends,  and  a  brief  comparison  of  these  doctrines  with  that  of  Kant. 
In  the  study  of  her  problem  she  considers  the  general  social  and  political 
situation  that  led  up  to  the  formulation  of  each  of  the  three  conceptions,  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  each  to  its  author's  conceptions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  universe  and  the  nature  of  man  and  to  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  his  day. 

Augustine's  "City  of  God"  shows  an  advance  upon  the  Stoic  conception  in 
several  respects:  it  takes  account  of  man's  emotional  nature;  it  conceives  the 
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individual,  not  as  isolated  from  his  fellows,  but  as  standing  in  vital  relations 
with  them;  and  it  provides  for  a  partial  realization  of  the  ideal  on  earth  (by 
means  of  the  Church)  and  for  a  complete  realization  in  the  society  of  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  elements  in  the  theory  that  are  more  or 
less  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  ends.  Such  are:  the 
practical  denial  of  moral  initiative  to  man ;  the  belief  that  membership  in  the 
kingdom  is  limited  by  arbitrary  decrees  of  God;  undue  emphasis  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the  infallibility  of  her  dogmas;  and  the  tendency 
to  exalt  asceticism  and  to  underestimate  the  value  of  existing  social  institu- 
tions as  a  means  to  the  building  of  the  "  City  of  God."  Aquinas  is  less  rigorous 
in  his  interpretation  of  predestination  and  original  sin  and  attributes  to  the 
individual  some  degree  of  moral  initiative.  His  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  ends  is  more  concrete  than  Augustine's,  chiefly  because  it  recognizes  more 
fully  that  social  and  political  institutions  and  the  natural  moral  tendencies  of 
man  may  all  help  to  further  the  establishment  of  the  universal  church.  The 
chief  defects  of  the  conception  are  that  it  exalts  the  life  of  contemplation  above 
the  life  of  action;  that  it  conceives  of  the  dogmas  and  customs  of  the  Church 
as  infallible;  and  that  it  emphasizes  too  strongly  those  elements  in  religion 
whose  value  is  only  symbolic.  Leibniz  represents  a  further  advance.  He 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  only  with  great  limitation;  he  in- 
sists that  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  possible  for  all,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  few,  and  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  fit  him  for  this  membership;  he  urges  that  action  and  contempla- 
tion are  intimately  related  and  equally  important;  he  seeks  to  free  the  Church 
from  the  fetters  of  dogma  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  a  true  catholicity;  and  he 
goes  beyond  the  recognition  that  Aquinas  gave  a  natural  morality  in  his  insis- 
tence that  membership  in  the  visible  church  is  not  essential  to  membership  in 
the  church  invisible.  The  chief  defects  of  his  conception  are  that  his  doctrine 
of  the  monads  involves  the  denial  of  all  interaction  between  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace  and  that  he  limits  "active  citizenship  in  the  political  state 
to  the  few"  (p.  116). 

On  the  whole  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  ends  shows  a  steady  develop- 
ment from  Augustine  to  Leibniz.  The  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  purpose  of  God  change  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  extension  of  active 
membership  in  the  kingdom ;  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  recognize 
in  the  institutions  of  human  society  forces  that  are  effective  in  the  building 
up  of  the  divine  order. 

In  this  brief  notice  I  can  do  little  more  than  present  the  chief  conclusions 
that  Miss  Stokes  reaches  as  a  result  of  her  investigation.  As  to  the  means  by 
which  the  conclusions  are  established,  she  supports  her  assertions  by  numerous 
citations,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  she  seems  to  me  to  have  justified 
the  main  points  of  her  interpretation.  Her  monograph  bears  the  marks  of 
thorough  work  and  of  sympathetic  and  intelligent  interpretation.  Unfor- 
tunately it  lacks  an  index — a  serious  defect  in  a  study  in  which  there  is  so 
much  detail  as  there  is  in  this  one.  ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 
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La  Morale  de  Geulincx  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Philosophic  de  Descartes. 

Par  EUGENE  TERRAILLON.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1912. — pp.  224. 

Of  all  the  periods  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  of  Descartes  and  his 
successors  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is  at  once  a  time 
of  transition  with  all  its  eagerness  for  new  theories  and  its  impatience  with  the 
old,  though  the  latter  still  keep  their  hold  upon  it;  and  it  is  also  an  age  of  real 
achievement,  which  itself  serves  to  mark  and  to  evaluate  the  thinking  that 
preceded  and  that  followed  it.  With  the  Cartesians  we  are  already  in  the 
midst  of  modern  science  and  modern  philosophy,  but  the  promises  of  both 
have  not  yet  been  tested  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  their  possibilities. 
Men  think  and  write  with  an  eager  enthusiasm  that  finds  no  difficulties  in- 
superable and  that  fully  expects  to  leave  an  irrefutable  metaphysics  as  a 
legacy  to  their  successors.  To  feel  the  attractiveness  of  this  standpoint  need 
imply  no  desire  to  belittle  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy; 
great  it  is  and  great  it  will  remain;  but  perhaps  fewer  historians  would  have 
chosen  to  set  forth  its  value,  if  it  had  represented  a  different  attitude.  The 
present  monograph  deals,  at  least  indirectly,  with  a  subject  for  which  the 
materials  are  somewhat  scanty.  It  is  well  known  that  Descartes  left  no 
systematic  treatment  of  ethics  and  that  brief  statements  concerning  various 
moral  questions  scattered  through  his  books  furnish  merely  a  basis  for  con- 
jecture as  to  what  such  a  system  would  have  been.  Instead  of  depending 
upon  this  incomplete  data,  M.  Terraillon  proposes  to  follow  a  different  method 
and  to  trace  Descartes's  views  upon  ethics  as  they  appear  in  the  writings  of 
his  disciples.  La  Morale  de  Geulincx  is  intended  as  a  fragment  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  work,  which  apparently  will  include  all  the  avowed 
Cartesians  and  which  thus  will  show  what  ethical  theories  were  already 
implicitly  present  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  himself.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  can  hardly  be  estimated  until  its  completion.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Cartesian  metaphysics  actually  led  the  different  thinkers  to  an  identical 
or  a  similar  ethics  a  real  addition  will  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  period;  but  if,  as  seems  probable,  no  such  likeness  can 
be  established,  the  value  of  M.  Terraillon's  book  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
and  clearness  with  which  he  describes  the  doctrines  of  the  different  men  whom 
he  may  choose  to  treat. 

Taken  by  itself  La  Morale  de  Geulincx  is  a  good  example  of  the  philosophical 
monograph  upon  a  subject  of  minor  importance.  The  work  has  been  done 
carefully,  nothing  has  been  neglected,  nothing  omitted.  There  is  a  chapter 
upon  the  metaphysical  foundations  of  Geulincx's  ethics  and  one  upon  the 
ethics  itself,  which  give  a  clear  and  unbiased  account  of  his  philosophy;  and 
these  are  followed  by  two  chapters  upon  the  relation  between  Geulincx  and 
Descartes.  The  great  fault  in  the  book  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  insufficient  data  and  occasionally  to  let  conjecture  play  too  large  a  part. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  in  the  introduction  (p.  4)  where  he  laments  the 
hardness  of  Geulincx's  lot,  because,  among  other  reasons,  no  record  has  been 
preserved  of  his  children,  "on  peut  conjecturer  qu'ils  moururent  tristement" 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  Geulincx  was  the  father  of  a  family,  and  that  his 
children  died  in  want;  but  with  no  evidence  of  their  existence  the  assumption 
seems  gratuitous.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  later  chapters,  and  if 
there  it  is  less  marked,  its  results  are  more  serious.  Conjectures  as  to  what  a 
man  must  have  taught  are  dangerous. 

G.  N.  DOLSON. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  Burke.     By  JOHN  MAcCuNN.     London,  Edward 

Arnold,  1913. — pp.  vi,  272. 

In  his  volume  on  Burke  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  "  John  Morley 
— or  Lord  Morley,  as  we  are  now  learning  to  call  him — spoke  of  the  historic 
method,  fitting  in  with  certain  dominant  conceptions  in  the  region  of  natural 
science  as  bringing  men  around  to  a  way  of  looking  at  things  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  Burke's  political  maxims,  and  thought  it  probable  that  he  would 
be  more  often  and  more  seriously  referred  to  in  the  next  twenty  years  than  he 
had  been  during  the  preceding  eighty.  That  was  in  the  year  1888;  and  it 
seems  rather  doubtful  whether  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  For  although 
there  is  much  in  Burke's  political  philosophy  that  is  congenial  to  contemporary 
thinking  in  this  field,  these  ideas  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  quite  a  different 
source,  as  they  are  employed  with  a  new  emphasis  and  in  quite  another 
context  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  although  we  recognize  the  concreteness 
of  Burke's  view  of  political  situations  and  of  the  moving  forces  of  individuals 
and  the  advantage  which  his  historical  feeling  gave  him,  in  certain  respects, 
over  the  rationalists  and  upholders  of  natural  rights,  yet  from  another  point 
of  view  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  no  modern,  that  the  historical  method 
which  he  is  supposed  to  represent  is  not  inductive  or  historical  at  all,  but 
based  on  a  narrow  theological  foundation  that  was  an  anachronism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  is  of  course  still  more  obviously  so  at  the  present 
time.  One  can  still  feel  that  Rousseau  and  Paine  and  the  radicals  of  the  French 
Revolution,  though  narrow  and  mistaken  in  many  respects,  yet  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  them,  that  their  faces  were  set  toward  the  future;  while 
Burke's  magnificent  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  seem  to  be  largely  wasted 
in  vain  attempts  to  preserve  the  constitution  from  change,  and  in  futile, 
though  often  prophetic,  warnings  against  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
revolution  breeds. 

Of  course  this  by  no  means  represents  all  that  Burke  stood  for:  he  too  was  a 
reformer  and  did  battle  loyally  against  many  abuses,  as  Professor  MacCunn 
points  out.  What  was  there  in  his  theory,  then,  that  restricted  the  scope  of 
his  reforming  zeal  and  confined  his  vision  of  justice  within  such  narrow  limits? 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true,  as  Professor  MacCunn  shows  in  his  fine  chapter  on 
"Whig  Trusteeship  and  Democracy,"  that  his  conception  of  society  is  not 
organic  enough,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  democratic.  His  notion  of  justice 
does  not  include  and  carry  along  with  it  the  principle  of  equality.  But  it 
should  also  be  emphasized  that  it  is  Burke's  theological  assumptions  which 
account  in  the  last  resort  for  the  limitations  of  his  theory,  and  that  this  position 
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is  so  fundamental  in  his  thought  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  kind 
between  his  whole  philosophy  and  the  modern  views  which  are  based  upon 
contemporary  history  and  science.  For  him,  history  is  simply  a  name  for 
the  manifestations  of  the  'stupendous  wisdom'  that  governs  events;  the  whole 
movement  is  determined  and  arranged  by  a  '  Divine  tactic '  that  is  external  to 
man  and  human  society.  As  in  the  mechanical  systems,  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion— if  we  may  speak  of  evolution  at  all — is  something  that  is  governed  by 
mysterious  and  awful  powers.  Man  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  regulation  of  his  own  fate  or  the  control  of  the 
political  and  social  institutions  that  affect  his  life;  history  is  not  regarded 
as  the  transformation  effected  by  the  experience  of  the  race  from  which 
it  is  possible  by  inductive  interpretation  to  draw  instruction  for  the  future, 
but  as  intelligible  only  in  terms  of  something  transcendent  and  external, 
and  hence  as  a  warning  against  profane  meddling.  "This,"  says  Pro- 
fessor MacCunn,  "becomes  evident  when  we  recall  the  intensity  of  his 
antipathy  to  radical  reform.  For  his  contention  here  is  not  merely  that 
reformers  can  do  little  to  construct,  however  easy  they  may  find  it  to 
destroy,  but  that,  beyond  comparatively  narrow  limits,  they  ought  not  to 
try.  The  limitations  he  would  lay  upon  them  are  more  than  those  im- 
posed by  the  practical  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  attempts.  They 
are  moral  and  religious.  They  arise  from  the  fact  that  'the  place  of  every 
man  determines  his  duty '  and  that  these  duties  of  one's  station  are  to  be 
accepted,  not  because  we  cannot,  if  we  will,  revolt  against  them,  but  because 
in  respect  of  the  fundamental  relationships  at  any  rate,  we  have  been  'disposed 
and  marshalled  by  a  Divine  tactic"  and  thereby  'virtually  subjected  to  act 
the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  us"  (p.  90). 

It  is  because  Burke's  political  theory  is  based  on  this  transcendent  theology 
that  the  evolutionary  philosophy  of  the  present  day  finds  so  little  ground  for 
ranking  him  with  the  moderns.  Professor  MacCunn  has  rightly  emphasized 
this  theological  basis  of  his  thought,  without  which,  as  he  says,  his  theories 
are  unintelligible.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  points  out  clearly  the  way  in 
which  it  limits  and  distorts  his  practical  conclusions.  But  neither  he  nor  Lord 
Morley  show  how  this  assumption  differentiates  fundamentally  Burke's  view 
of  history  from  that  of  modern  times.  This  is  something  that  is  much  more 
obvious  now  than  it  was  in  1888,  when  Lord  Morley  wrote.  The  point  is 
not  that  the  modern  view  conflicts  with  the  theory  of  spiritual  idealism,  that 
society  rests  on  spiritual  foundations.  But  it  does  deny  and  is  in  principle 
opposed  to  such  a  theodicy  as  that  upon  which  Burke  based  his  phi- 
losophy. It  seems  strange  that  Professor  MacCunn,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Burke's  'theistic  metaphysics'  against  Morley's  criticisms  (p.  89),  should  not 
recognize  the  fundamental  difference  between  this  transcendent  theology 
and  the  immanent  idealism  of  thinkers  like  Hegel,  Carlyle,  and  T.  H.  Green, 
who  are  cited  (amongst  others)  as  "being  constrained,  by  such  light  of  reason 
as  was  in  them,  to  discern  in  the  political  life  of  nations  the  action  of  more 
than  secular  forces."  J.  E.  C. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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L'activite  mentale  et  les  Elements  de  Vesprit.     Par  FR.  PAULHAN.     Deuxieme 

edition,  revue  et  corrigee.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1913. — pp.  586. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1889  and  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  In  preparing  a  revised  second  edition,  so  the  publisher  states,  M. 
Paulhan  has  made  only  unimportant  changes  of  detail;  his  general  conception 
of  psychology  remains  what  it  was  twenty-four  years  ago. 

The  book  falls  into  three  general  divisions,  the  first  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  mind  considered  in  isolation,  the  second  with  the  laws  of  association  and  the 
formation  of  the  principal  classes  of  mental  phenomena  by  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  and  the  third  with  the  mind  as  a  whole,  considered  as  a  unit. 

Every  mental  process,  according  to  M.  Paulhan,  is  a  system,  a  synthesis  of 
elements  more  or  less  closely  co-ordinated.  Whether  there  is  a  single  ultimate 
element  such  as  Spencer's  'nervous  shock,'  M.  Paulhan  does  not  decide,  but 
n  general  all  mental  states  are  complex  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  yet  more 
complex  formations.  Every  element  has  its  own  proper  organization  and  is 
active  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system,  but  in  its  synthesis  with  a  more  complex 
system  it  surrenders  temporarily  its  independent  activity.  As  a  result  of  the 
struggle  between  systems,  there  is  selection  mainly  according  to  perfection  of 
organization,  intensity,  repetition,  and  persistence.  Mental  systems  have  a 
two-fold  tendency:  to  maintain  in  consciousness  systems  with  which  they 
can  combine  and  to  inhibit  those  with  which  they  cannot  combine.  By  this 
double  tendency  all  mental  processes  can  be  explained,  with  this  qualification, 
that  the  system,  and  therefore  the  mind  as  a  whole,  explains  the  elements 
as  well  as  the  elements  the  system. 

These  two  tendencies  indicate  the  essential  laws  of  mental  combination, 
called  by  M.  Paulhan  the  law  of  systematic  association  and  its  correlate,  the 
law  of  systematic  inhibition.  The  former  is  stated  as  follows:  Every  mental 
process  (fait  psychique)  tends  to  associate  with  it  and  to  produce  in  conscious- 
ness mental  processes  which  can  harmonize  with  it  and  co-operate  with  it 
toward  a  common  end  or  harmonious  ends  and  which  with  it  can  form  a 
system  (p.  86).  The  latter  is  thus  formulated:  Every  mental  phenomenon 
tends  to  prevent  the  appearance  or  development  of,  or  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of,  mental  phenomena  with  which  it  cannot  unite  according  to  the 
law  of  systematic  association;  that  is,  with  which  it  cannot  combine  for  a 
common  end  (p.  219).  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  tracing  these 
laws  in  successively  more  complicated  mental  compounds, — sensation,  per- 
ception, judgment,  reason,  emotion,  will,  and  personality.  A  further  section 
is  devoted  to  association  by  contrast  and  another  to  association  by  resemblance 
and  contiguity.  The  two  last  M.  Paulhan  regards  as  only  derivative  principles 
having  no  great  scientific  value. 

The  third  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  mind  as  a  unit,  first  shows 
the  working  of  the  laws  of  association  in  the  concrete,  partly  by  an  analysis 
of  love  and  language,  partly  by  an  analysis  of  a  developing  personality,  that 
of  Charles  Darwin.  Passing  to  a  more  abstract  consideration  of  mind,  M. 
Paulhan  finds  that  it  is  a  synthesis  of  psychic  and  organic  elements,  of  social 
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products,  and  of  external  impressions,  establishing  a  system  among  natural 
phenomena  and  introducing  into  the  world  a  real  teleology,  which  however 
belongs  only  to  the  mind. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Respective  Standpoints  of  Psychology  and  Logic.     By  MATILDE  CASTRO. 

Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1913. — pp.  77. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  discuss  the  alleged  identity  of 
instrumental  logic  with  psychology.  This  identity  is  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  'idea,'  the  cognitive  unit  of  psychology,  cannot  explain  in  the  judg- 
ment the  characters  of  objectivity,  permanence,  and  universality  which  are 
essential  to  truth.  The  psychological  distinction  of  image  and  meaning  does 
not  suffice  for  abolishing  the  dualism  of  thought  and  reality  which  for  psy- 
chology is  ultimate  but  which  for  logic  can  be  only  derivative.  Psychology 
is  committed  to  a  representational  relation  between  idea  and  reality,  a  con- 
ception which  raises  insoluble  contradictions  for  logic.  For  the  latter  science 
the  judgment  is  "not  an  inner  act,  but  the  dissolution-resolution  process  by 
which  reality  itself  is  active,  changes  and  develops"  (p.  52).  Subjectivity, 
therefore,  is  not  10  be  ascribed  to  the  idea  as  against  the  object;  it  is  rather 
the  tentative  aspect  of  the  whole  movement  in  which  the  mutual  determina- 
tion of  idea  and  object  takes  place.  "As  equivalent  to  the  'personal,'  the 
'uniquely  individual,'  subjectivity  indicates  the  occurrence  of  just  this  crisis 
in  reality  which  has  never  occurred  before,  and  will  never  be  again.  For  logic, 
that  is,  the  individual  is  but  one  of  these  tensional  points  in  experience.  .  .  . 
Idea  and  object  serve  to  bound  the  area  within  which  the  individual  appears- 
but  they  are  themselves  functions  of  cosmic  organization"  (p.  49). 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 

Wundt's  Lehre  vom  Willen.     Von  H.  SCHUMANN.     Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer, 

1912. — pp.  viii,  97. 

The  aim  of  the  monograph  under  consideration  is  to  examine  critically 
Wundt's  doctrine  of  the  will.  The  discussion  is  concerned  primarily  with  his 
doctrines  of  the  subject  and  conditions  of  volition,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  volition  itself.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  facts  point  to 
the  position  of  Wundt's  opponents. 

In  connection  with  the  first  topic,  the  subject  of  volition,  Wundt's  doctrine 
that  self-consciousness  is  the  totality  of  all  present  conscious  states,  is  believed 
to  make  volition  an  activity  in  which  the  subject  acting  and  the  action  can  in 
no  wise  be  separated.  In  opposition,  Dr.  Schumann  does  not  propose  to 
maintain  that  the  self  is  a  'thing,'  but  he  would  maintain  that  states  without 
a  subject  which  possesses  them  are  unthinkable.  Wundt  holds  that  there  are 
two  unifying  processes — association  and  apperception.  Dr.  Schumann  asserts 
that  in  so  far  as  apperception  involves  attention,  it  has  already  introduced 
the  self.  Furthermore,  he  holds  that  Wundt  is  in  a  contradiction  when  he 
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says,  on  the  one  hand,  that  self-consciousness  is  the  condition  of  all  experience, 
and  on  the  other,  that  self-consciousness  is  not  a  basic  fact,  not  an  original 
unity,  but  the  result  of  a  conjunction  of  functions  (p.  17). 

So  far  as  the  conditions  of  volition  are  concerned,  Dr.  Schumann  declares 
that  Wundt  is  in  error  because  his  use  of  the  term  motive  is  too  indefinite. 
The  idea  of  contrast  of  feelings  is  of  no  assistance  because  it  involves  a  temporal 
element  which  introspection  does  not  confirm. 

Wundt's  reduction  of  volition  to  terms  of  feeling  is  next  taken  up  and 
found  inadequate. .  Consideration  of  the  relation  of  activity  to  volition  leads 
to  the  following  conclusions:  I,  that  volition  can  not  be  called  inner  activity; 
2,  that  external  volitional  action  can  not  be  identified  with  the  apperception 
of  kinaesthetic  sensations;  3,  that  volition  is  not  the  anticipation  of  action; 
4,  that  an  action  does  not  transform  an  effect  into  a  volition.  Furthermore, 
apperception  can  not  solve  the  problem,  for  the  process  of  apperception  is 
impotent  to  combine  particular  states  into  a  soul,  self-consciousness. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph  is  concerned  more  with  Wundt's  epistemo- 
logical  views,  and  takes  up  the  originality  of  volition,  the  relation  of  impulse 
to  will,  the  development  of  the  will,  and  the  possibility  of  volitional  activity. 

PHILIP  H.  FOGEL. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

Judaica.     Festschrift  zu  Hermann  Cohens  siebzigstem  Geburtstage.     Berlin, 

Bruno  Cassirer.  1912. — pp.  viii,  721. 

This  volume  published  in  honor  of  the  leading  Jewish  philosopher  of  the 
present  time  contains  forty-three  essays.  Among  these  half  a  dozen  are 
devoted  to  Philo.  Especially  important  is  the  calm  and  convincing  defense  of 
Philo  by  Leopold  Cohn  against  the  curiously  one-sided,  prejudiced  and  unfair 
estimate  of  Eduard  Schwartz.  Horovitz  discusses  Saadia's  acquaintance  with 
Greek  scepticism;  Lewkowitz,  Maimonides*  theory  of  prophecy;  and  Julius 
Guttmann,  Spinoza's  relation  to  Aristotelianism.  Eugen  Mittwoch  plausibly 
suggests  that  the  permission  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  at  Elephantine  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  who  objected  to 
any  temple  outside  of  this  city  and  the  Samaritans  who  favored  the  Egyptian 
temple;  hence  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices.  Sussnitzki  outlines  excel- 
lently and  criticises  wisely  the  theory  by  which  Kautsky  seeks  to  explain  the 
origin  of  Christianity  in  the  operation  of  economic  forces  solely.  Kohler 
shows  that  already  before  Jesus  the  neighbor  who  should  be  loved  was  under- 
stood by  Jewish  teachers  to  be  one's  fellow-man,  and  maintains,  not  without 
justice,  the  great  value  and  practicability  of  the  negative  form  of  the  "golden 
rule,"  while  Maybaum  defends  his  rendering  of  the  great  commandment: 
"Love  thy  neighbor  who  is  like  thyself." 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Ecce  Deus.    Studies  of  Primitive  Christianity.    By  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1912. — pp.  xxiv,  252. 

The  German  translation  of  this  book,  which  preceded  the  publication  of 
the  English  original,  was  dedicated  to  "the  manes  of  Origen."  There  is 
a  certain  propriety  in  this  homage  paid  to  the  great  Alexandrian  thinker  by 
the  most  consistent  employer  of  the  allegorical  method  in  modern  times. 
In  the  essays  that  were  translated  into  German  by  Pastor  Lehmpfuhl  and 
published  in  1906  under  the  title  "Der  vorchristliche  Jesus"  Professor  Smith 
endeavored  to  prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  never  existed  as  a  human  per- 
sonality, but  that  Jesus  was  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  Jews  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  based  his  contention  chiefly  upon  a  passage  in  Epiphanius 
(d.  403  A.D.)  referring  to  a  Jewish  sect  called  Nasaraeans,  a  formula  of  con- 
juration in  a  Paris  papyrus  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  mentioning  "the  god 
of  the  Hebrews,  Jesus,  etc.,"  a  Naasene  hymn  speaking  of  Jesus  preserved  by 
Hippolytus  (d.  after  235  A.D.),  and  the  phrase  "the  things  concerning  Jesus" 
in  Acts  xviii,  24  ff.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  admit  any  of  these  passages 
as  evidence  of  such  a  pre-Christian  divinity,  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  in 
his  article  on  "The  New  Jesus  Myth"  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
Oct.,  1911. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Smith  seeks  to  support  his  view  by  an  examination 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  synoptics,  and  the  Jewish  and  pagan  writers  whose 
testimony  has  been  adduced  for  the  existence  of  Jesus  as  a  man.  Liberal 
theologians  have  long  recognized  that  the  allegorical  method  was  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  last  of  our  canonical  gospels,  and  there  is  little  that  is  new 
or  that  will  be  seriously  criticised  in  the  author's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Nor  does  Professor  Smith  go  far  beyond  the  modern  historico-critical  school  in 
his  treatment  of  the  non-Christian  writers,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  a  com- 
parison with  Reville's  Jesus  de  Nazareth,  1897,  and  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
1905,  by  the  present  writer.  The  only  noteworthy  exception  is  the  story  of 
the  Neronian  persecution  by  Tacitus.  While  the  historic  value  of  this  account 
may  be  questioned,  Professor  Smith's  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  an  interpola- 
tion is  not  very  convincing. 

It  is  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  synoptic  gospels  that  Professor  Smith 
parts  with  the  majority  of  critics.  Like  Bruno  Bauer  and  a  number  of  eminent 
Dutch  theologians,  he  maintains  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
all  is  symbolism  and  nothing  history.  It  is  not  the  Logos,  but  the  god  Jesus, 
who  in  these  gospels  walks  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  whose  lips  are  put,  not 
Philonian  philosophy,  but  an  anthology  of  parables  and  apothegms  gathered 
from  everywhere.  While  students  generally  see  a  gradual  apotheosis  of  Jesus 
of  which  the  Messiahship  was  the  beginning  and  absolute  godhead  the  end, 
the  author  perceives  only  a  projection  of  a  divine  personality  into  an  imaginary 
human  life,  and  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  him  that  imagination  should 
emphasize  his  humanity  more  strongly  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  story  (the 
synoptics)  than  in  the  later  (the  Fourth  Gospel).  Scholars  who  have  tried  by 
textual  and  litera'ry  criticism,  by  retroversion  of  the  Greek  sayings  into  the 
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dialect  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Galilee,  and  by  comparison  of  earlier  and  mani- 
festly later  material  to  recover  the  first  form  of  the  tradition  and  to  gain  his- 
toric ground  have  often  differed  widely  in  their  conception  of  the  Nazarene, 
while  agreeing  as  regards  his  purely  human  character.  To  Professor  Smith 
they  all  seem  to  be  engaged  in  constructing  arbitrarily  a  picture  of  their 
human  ideal.  This  is  not  altogether  fair.  The  subjective  element  is  present 
in  all  historiography,  and  is  necessarily  marked  where  the  material  is  scarce 
and  offers  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  interpreter.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  we  do 
not  possess  the  kind  of  sources  which  the  historian  most  highly  prizes,  auto- 
graphs, accounts  by  contemporaries,  documents  in  the  original.  We  have  at 
best  a  very  fragmentary  record,  overlaid  by  tradition,  and  extant  only  in  a 
Greek  translation.  But  the  historian  of  today  has  learned  not  to  despise  or 
neglect  such  secondary  sources.  At  bottom  it  is  a  question  of  relative  prob- 
ability, and  the  continued  labor  of  philologists,  exegetes,  and  critics  will  no 
doubt  in  course  of  time  bring  about  a  substantial  consensus  of  responsible 
opinion  that  shall  satisfy  all  demands  of  historic  objectivity.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Professor  Smith's  criticism  may  help  to  accentuate  the  view  that 
a  certain  allegorical  element,  an  unconscious  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  spirit, 
should  be  recognized,  not  only  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  in  the  actual  teaching 
of  Jesus  himself. 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  Christ  Myth.     By  ARTHUR  DREWS.     Translated  from  the  Third  Edition 

(Revised  and  Enlarged)  by  C.  DELISLE  BURNS.     The  Open  Court  Publishing 

Company,  Chicago,  n.d. — pp.  304. 

Professor  Drews  has  stirred  profoundly  Germany's  religious  world  by  this 
book  and  his  effective  work  as  a  platform  speaker  and  debater  during  the  last 
three  years.  Like  a  second  Luther,  he  has  challenged  the  theologians  to  public 
disputations,  and  vast  crowds  have  been  present  at  these  contests  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  empire.  His  main  thesis  is  the  unhistorical  character  of  Jesus. 
Depending  largely  upon  the  extensive  material  brought  together,  without  much 
critical  sifting,  by  John  M.  Robertson,  an  English  parliamentarian  and  man  of 
letters,  and  the  arguments  presented,  with  keen  dialectic  but  with  insufficient 
historical  evidence,  by  the  American  mathematician  and  philosopher  William 
Benjamin  Smith,  he  has  proclaimed  far  and  wide  the  existence  of  a  god  Jesus 
worshipped  by  a  Jewish  cult-community  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
neither  Professor  Drews  nor  Professor  Smith  has  been  able  to  show  a  shrine,  a 
priest,  a  worshipper,  or  an  oracle  of  this  god,  or  the  slightest  trace  of  his  exis- 
tence in  the  minds  of  men  in  any  document  earlier  than  our  era.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  of  such  "a  syncretistic  religious  system,  composed  of  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Jewish  and  Greek  ingredients,  which  rules  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  last  centuries  before  Christ,  and  whose  followers  called  themselves 
Adonaei,  after  the  name  of  the  supposed  founder,  Ado,"  as  Professor  Drew 
describes,  p.  54. 

It  is  widely  recognized  by  theologians  that  historic  Christianity  is  not  the 
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product  of  the  thought  and  life  of  any  one  man,  but  represents  the  confluence 
of  many  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  labors  of  many  men.  But  the  attempts 
to  prove  that  neither  Jesus  of  Na/areth  nor  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  origin  and  early  development  have  not  been  convincing.  Professor 
Drew  speaks  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet;  he  is  moved  by  a  strong  religious 
zeal.  To  his  mind  the  human  personality  of  Jesus  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
purely  monistic  religion,  and  only  its  removal  from  the  annals  of  history  can 
secure  to  mankind  true  religious  progress.  If  infallibility  and  final  authority 
are  of  nece:  sity  ascribed  to  a  prophet  living  nineteen  centuries  ago,  there  may 
indeed  be  some  cause  for  fear  that  this  attitude  toward  a  man  of  the  past  may 
have  a  tendency  to  check  the  religious  development.  But  it  is  not  obvious 
why  such  an  attitude  should  necessarily  be  assumed.  The  corrective  is  clearly 
a  truer  historical  estimate. 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Concept  of  Method.  By  GERHARD  K.  LOMER.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  34,  1910. 
—pp.  99. 

This  study  is  distinguished  from  the  numerous  discussions  of  special  problems 
in  education  by  its  surprising  breadth  of  theme;  it  is  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  process  of  experience  as  a  whole  by  the  aid  of  typical  historical  analyses 
as  well  as  by  systematic  investigation,  also  in  the  course  of  the  metaphysical 
inquiry  to  develop  a  philosophical  definition  of  education.  Although  occa- 
sionally suggestive,  the  work  is  not  scholarly,  either  in  form  or  substance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lacks  mechanical  accuracy:  there  are  typographical  errors 
in  spelling  on  pp.  65,  76,  83;  in  punctuation  on  p.  5;  and  the  punctuation  is 
erratic  in  several  places.  Some  sentences  are  badly  constructed,  many  are 
vague.  Also  the  connections  between  sentence  and  sentence,  paragraph  and 
paragraph,  chapter  and  chapter,  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
Turning  to  the  more  conscious  method  of  the  thesis,  one  observes  an  entire 
absence  of  references  to  authorities.  There  is  at  times  a  conspicuous  inade- 
quacy of  treatment,  e.  g.,  when  Kant's  theories  of  epistemology,  ethics,  and 
education  are  outlined  in  less  than  six  pages  (pp.  41-47).  It  is  true  that  in  a 
work  of  such  scope  the  omission  of  detail  is  permissible,  but  scarcely  vagueness 
and  inaccuracy.  There  is  little  value,  for  instance,  in  a  historical  account 
which  comes  to  this:  'The  problem  of  Bacon  and  of  Descartes  had  been  the 
examination  of  experience  and  the  discovery  of  knowledge'  (p.  41),  One 
philosophical  system  is  said  to  be  implicit  in  or  to  resemble  another  on  the 
basis  of  a  very  general  similarity.  If,  as  the  author  says,  Plato's  conception  of 
the  world  'implicitly  underlies  the  later  investigations  of  Bacon'  (p.  19),  the 
resemblance  is  not  inevitable  or  even  striking,  and  Comenius  is  related  to  many 
beside  Bacon  in  the  'universality  of  his  aim'  (p.  40).  The  systematic  half  of 
the  thesis  contains  three  chapters  entitled  respectively,  The  Idea  of  Develop- 
ment, The  Interpretation  of  Experience,  and  The  Function  of  Method.  In 
the  first  the  author  defines  evolution  as  universal  experience,  or  causation  in 
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activity;  it  is  the  whole  of  reality  moving  toward  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose. 
Perhaps  this  attempt  to  explain  a  universal  standpoint  which  has  no  par- 
ticular bearings  may  account  for  the  confusion  of  the  reader.  The  second  is 
more  intelligible.  The  experience  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society  is 
analyzed  into  three  phases, — existence,  potentiality,  and  activity.  In  the 
passage  from  phase  to  phase  problems  arise,  and  for  the  solution  of  these  we 
need  standards,  or  principles  of  activity.  The  conscious  demand  for  standards 
implies  a  recognition  of  ideals;  but  the  true  end  of  existence  can  be  understood 
only  from  a  'cosmic  point  of  view'  (p.  77).  Apparently  the  only  alternative 
in  the  author's  mind  for  a  crude  anthropomorphism  is  an  entire  abandonment 
of  any  human  point  of  view;  he  does  not  acknowledge,  it  would  seem,  the 
adequacy  of  a  teleology  at  once  relative  to  human  purposes  and  objectively 
determined.  In  the  last  chapter  the  author  very  properly  insists  upon  the 
organic  relationship  of  theory  and  practice;  of  genesis  and  end;  of  the  real 
and  ideal.  All  partial  views  are  combined  in  the  'functional  point  of  view.' 
Education  is  the  interaction  of  the  reality — the  child,  seeking  idealization, 
and  social  ideals  seeking  realization. 

KATHERINE  EVERETT  GILBERT. 

Spinoza  as  Educator.  By  WILLIAM  Louis  RABENORT.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  38,  1911. 
—pp.  87. 

Although  this  thesis  contains  but  little  positive  contribution  either  to  the 
interpretation  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  or  to  the  theory  of  education,  it  raises 
some  interesting  questions.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  subject  of  the  thesis, 
Spinoza's  relation  to  education,  is  well  worth  considering;  for  Spinoza  not  only 
treats  concretely  subjects  connected  with  education,  such  as  ethics  and  politics, 
but  he  contemplated  formulating  his  ideas  on  education  directly.  In  the 
second  place,  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  Spinozistic  substance  is  not 
the  traditional  one;  yet  it  is  scarcely  valid  as  it  stands,  for  there  is  not  an 
entire  'absence  of  justification  for  the  suspicion  that  Spinoza  based  his  system 
upon  an  abstraction  of  substance'  (p.  21).  One  cannot  ignore  the  statement, 
'all  determination  is  negation,'  for  it  represents  a  real  phase  of  Spinoza's 
metaphysics.  Moreover,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrines  of  substance  and  essence 
are  abstract  they  are  not  suitable  subject-matter  for  a  treatise  on  education; 
although  they  are  interesting  in  philosophical  speculation  and  history,  they  are 
not  helpful  practically.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  good  suggestion  that 
the  classification  of  Spinoza  as  pantheist  is  either  vague  or  misleading  (pp. 
6,  7).  Unfortunately  the  author  could  not  presuppose  in  students  of  educa- 
tion any  acquaintance  with  Spinoza  and  so  was  forced  to  burden  his  thesis 
with  a  good  deal  of  mere  exposition.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  Spinoza's 
personal  connection  with  education.  In  the  discussion  of  the  metaphysics 
which  follows  he  points  out  Spinoza's  freedom  from  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tions and  his  scientific  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  attributes.  But  what 
is  more  important  for  his  particular  purposes,  he  does  justice  in  the  last  three 
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chapters  to  Spinoza's  concrete  treatment  of  the  ethical  nature  of  man;  he 
explains  that  reason  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the  good  life,  the  social 
character  of  virtue,  and  the  place  of  emotion  in  the  life  of  reason.  A  consider- 
able number  of  quotations  from  Spinoza  are  used  to  good  advantage.  On 
the  whole,  the  thesis  lacks  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  a  careful  piece  of 
research.  The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  contains  a  miscalculation  by  a 
century  of  the  time  since  Spinoza's  period;  pantheism  is  sometimes  capitalized 
and  sometimes  not  (pp.  6,  7);  there  are  typographical  errors  on  pp.  17,  35, 
and  45. 

KATHERINE  EVERETT  GILBERT. 
ITHACA. 

Nietzsche.    By  PAUL  ELMER  MORE.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New 

York,  1912. — pp.  87. 

In  this  essay,  which  hardly  claims  to  be  more  than  a  sketch,  Mr.  More  has 
made  a  brief  but  critical  study  of  Nietzsche's  life  and  philosophy.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  quotations  are  given  from  Nietzsche's  letters  and  from 
his  books,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  his  relationship  to  other  writers, 
especially  the  English  empiricists.  The  style  of  treatment  is  popular  and  the 
book  is  interesting;  but  the  range  of  subjects  included  renders  impossible  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  defend  or  even  to  explain  the  statements 
made;  and  in  many  cases  what  should  be  the  result  of  reasoned  argument 
appears  as  bare  assertion. 

G.  N.  DOLSON. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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The  Metaphysical  Method  of  Herbart.     G.  H.  LANGLEY.     Mind,  No.  85,  pp. 

62-75- 

The  method  by  which  Herbart  proceeds  from  the  common  concepts  of 
experience  to  their  rational  explanation  is  based  on  his  belief  that  ultimate 
reality  is  knowable,  since  the  nature  of  appearance  is  significant  of  the  nature 
of  reality.  Contradictoriness  is  inherent  in  experience  itself.  Metaphysics 
must  make  these  actual  concepts  thinkable,  proceeding  from  experience  as 
immediately  given  and  therefore  real  both  in  its  plurality  and  its  unifying 
forms.  The  problem,  of  which  all  others  are  special  applications,  is  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  One  and  the  Many,  both  of  which  are  real  but  contra- 
dictory. The  unity  of  the  thing  is  at  variance  with  the  plurality  of  its  prop- 
erties, yet  the  whole  is  given;  for  the  properties  are  thinkable  only  in  separa- 
tion, and  valid  only  in  conjunction.  The  difficulty  is  met  by  the  conception 
of  a  plurality  of  simple  elements,  whose  various  groupings  form  the  properties. 
The  aspect  of  unity  is  under-emphasized  by  Herbart.  He  also  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  place  of  values  in  experience  by  his  complete  separation  of 
the  theoretical  from  the  practical.  In  spite  of  these  defects,  his  method  is  of 
value  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  metaphysics  on  experience, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  that  thought,  in  eliminating  contradictions, 
should  not  lose  touch  with  reality.  The  two  marks  of  reality  are  that  it 
should  be  given,  and  that  it  should  be  uncontradictory.  The  problem  of 
metaphysics  is  to  make  experience,  which  already  possesses  the  first  character, 
conform  to  the  second:  the  Real  must  be  shown  to  be  rational. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

Rationalism  and  Empiricism.     G.  T.  LADD.     Mind,  No.  85,  pp.  1-13. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  historical  development,  rationalism  was  identified 
with  empiricism,  as  naturalism  opposing  dogmatic  theology,  though  in  these 
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latter  days  the  new  empiricism  dogmatically  assails  it.  But  rationalism  is 
the  method  of  attaining  truth,  not  its  content;  it  is  opposed  to  skepticism 
rather  than  to  empiricism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dogmatism  on  the  other. 
Reason  is  man's  only  organon  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  it  does  not 
establish  particular  truths;  it  is  a  method  which  develops,  whose  details  are 
not  absolutely  fixed.  Even  anti-rationalists  appeal  to  reason.  The  disagree- 
ment is  due  to  overemphasis  on  some  special  form  of  its  functioning.  For 
Reason  is  not  a  simple  faculty;  it  is  a  complex  process,  making  use  of  all  the 
so-called  faculties  in  every  act  of  its  functioning  and  as  applied  to  every  kind 
of  truth.  Raw  experience  must  take  on  a  rational  form  in  order  to  be  com- 
municable, and  be  genuinely  known.  Pragmatism,  in  opposing  rationalism 
to  empiricism  as  to  method,  and  to  idealism  as  to  conclusions,  mistakes  the  aim 
of  philosophy,  which  is,  to  unify  individual,  concrete  experience,  and  to 
interpret,  not  only  personal  experience,  but  the  experience  of  the  race,  as 
derived  from  the  history  of  thought.  The  new  empiricism,  like  previous  forms 
of  the  same  movement,  brings  forth  some  good  and  much  evil.  It  compels 
philosophy  to  reestablish  the  rational  method  and  to  square  its  results  with 
concrete  experience;  but,  in  discrediting  reason  in  its  reasoning,  it  is  destruc- 
tive. Pragmatism  itself  is  ultimately  rationalistic:  to  discover  'world  formu- 
las' and  to  ascertain  which  one  will  work  best  is  a  task  for  the  highest  ration- 
alizing faculty.  But  the  new  empiricism  brings  no  new  contribution  to 
systematic  philosophy,  because  its  empirical  sources  are  placed  in  a  somewhat 
too  shallow  and  restricted  analysis  of  human  experience. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

Les  caracteres  de  la  philosophic  moderne.    L.  DE  LANTSHEERE.     Rev.  Neo-Sc., 
XX,  77,  pp.  39-51. 

With  Descartes  there  begins  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
first  characteristic  of  which  is  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  religion. 
Before  this  period,  revelation  was  the  source  of  both  natural  and  supernatural 
knowledge.  As  sciences,  religion  and  philosophy  had  separate  principles, 
methods  and  proofs;  but  their  "unity  in  God"  made  revelation  the  guide 
of  philosophy.  Modern  philosophy  has  broken  away  from  its  bondage  to 
theology.  It  goes  even  further,  and  denies  the  traditional  claims  of  philosophy 
also.  Beginning  with  Descartes,  we  find  the  basis  of  philosophy  sought 
more  in  subjective  convictions.  There  resulted  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
unique  in  history;  philosophy  ceased  to  be  a  work  of  truth  and  became  a  work 
of  imagination.  It  lost  its  scientific  character  to  take  on  an  aesthetic  char- 
acter. Simultaneously,  natural  philosophy  modeled  itself  more  and  more  on 
science,  until  it  became  an  explanation  of  the  'how'  of  things  by  mechanism, 
rather  than  of  the  '  why '  of  things  by  a  philosophical  principle.  Mechanism 
led  to  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  that  change  takes  place  through  infini- 
tesimal modifications.  A  characteristic  of  modern  philosophy  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  search  for  the  origin  of  knowledge.  Each  new  period  in 
philosophy  has  begun  similarly,  with  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  knowing;  but 
our  age  seems  to  follow  around  a  closed  cycle.  Criticism  is  succeeded  by  a 
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dogmatism  based  on  the  critique,  and  dogmatism  is  followed  by  a  new  critique. 
To  make  our  critique  serious  and  definitive,  we  need  to  examine  previous 
systems  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  good  faith,  acknowledging  their  merits 
and  reducing  to  a  minimum  their  contradictions  and  sophisms. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

La  demonstration  metaphysique  du  libre  arbitre.     P.  DE  MUNNYNCK.     Rev. 

Neo-Sc.,  XX,  77,  PP-  13-38. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  freedom  is  mainly  due  to  the  question  of 
metaphysical  determinism,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  causality. 
The  first  idea  expressed  by  'free'  is  the  absence  of  limits  or  restraints. 
Reality  obviously  has  limits.  It  is  what  it  is.  The  static  aspect  of  things, 
ruled  by  the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction,  leaves  no  room  for  in- 
determination;  freedom  is  foreign  to  it.  The  opposite  view  is  that  of  dynam- 
ism. There  is  permanence  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  indeterminate  permanence 
of  incessant  becoming.  It  is,  then,  in  dynamism  that  we  must  look  for 
freedom.  It  can  find  a  place  only  between  cause  and  effect.  The  principle 
of  causality  is  very  intimately  connected  with  that  of  identity,  but  we  regard 
them  as  inconvertible.  The  principle  of  identity  is  the  formula  of  conceptual 
permanence,  and  we  find  that  freedom  involves  the  point  of  view  of  dynamism, 
and  depends  upon  the  principle  of  causality  as  its  supreme  directive  norm. 
But  the  principle  of  causality  borrows  its  value  from  that  of  identity:  cause 
is  postulated  by  the  form  of  identity  that  rules  the  human  mind.  The  form 
of  all  our  judgments  is  "A  is  A."  Reality  is  what  it  is,  even  from  the  dynamic 
standpoint.  Yet  it  is  not  what  it  was,  though  "was''  contains  here  no  tem- 
poral reference.  The  first  and  essential  idea  of  cause  is  one  that  implies 
enrichment:  something  is  which  was  not.  But  this  causal  enrichment  is  not 
by  addition  from  the  outside.  Under  the  sovereignty  of  the  principle  of 
identity,  all  enrichment  preexists  in  a  certain  manner  in  the  being  which  is 
enriched.  This  possession  of  the  effect  prior  to  the  effect  is  called  continuance 
or  preformation.  The  necessity  of  this  preexistence  is  formulated  by  the 
principle  of  causality,  and  the  being  which  is  the  seat  of  it  is  called  the  cause. 
The  positivists  or  scientists  arrive  at  this  same  result  by  a  different  method. 
The  end  for  science  must  always  be  an  explanation  in  terms  of  identity,  and 
the  form  of  definition  must  be  that  of  an  equation.  Thus,  everything  must  be 
reduced  to  the  quantitative,  and  mathematical  interpretation  becomes  the 
only  definitive  theory.  This  must  mean  the  negation  of  all  causality,  all 
change,  all  evolution.  As  a  method  for  philosophy,  this  must  remain  as  in- 
adequate as  the  mechanism  which  is  its  initial  form.  The  question  remains, 
Does  freedom  escape  causality?  The  new  philosophy  proves  no  more  for 
freedom  than  for  determinism,  when  it  argues  from  the  unforeseeability  of  the 
act  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  circumstances;  for  we  assert  all  the  time  that 
there  is  novelty  in  the  causal  relation.  If  that  is  all  that  freedom  means, 
every  cause  is  free,  or,  from  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  nothing  is  free. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  decision  in  favor  of  one  of  two  alternatives 
could  have  been  different  if  the  antecedents  remained  the  same.  The  new 
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philosophy  claims  that  this  question  is  meaningless,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  in  this  form. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  and  Education.     ROBERT  MORRIS 

OGDEN.    Psych.  Rev.,  XX.,  3,  pp.  179-193. 

The  writer's  theme  is  the  close  relationship  which  he  believes  exists  and 
must  continue  to  exist  between  psychology,  philosophy  and  education.  Con- 
ditions as  they  exist  peculiarly  in  the  south,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  country  over,  are  in  many  respects  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  psychology  as  an  independent  science,  but  also  to  the  usefulness  of 
psychology  in  its  many  applications  to  philosophy  and  education.  The  pres- 
sure, exerted  on  the  one  hand  by  philosophy,  with  its  conservative  logical 
methodology,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  education,  with  its  practical  and 
highly  technical  problems,  is  not  only  a  baneful  influence  in  checking  the 
growth  of  an  independent  science,  but  is  also  proving  a  disservice  to  the 
ultimate  achievements  of  philosophy  and  education.  Endeavor  is  made  by 
reference  to  two  special  problems  to  show  that  psychology  is  essentially  a 
propaedeutic  to  these  two  domains  of  knowledge.  The  first  is  concerned  with 
the  bearings  which  the  recent  psychology  of  thought-processes  seems  to  have 
upon  the  question  of  the  new  realism,  in  philosophy,  and  the  second  concerns 
the  bearings  of  the  thought-psychology  upon  the  learning-process,  in  education 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Life.    JOSIAH  ROYCE.     Hibbert  Jour.,  XI,  3,  pp. 

473-496. 

Christianity  is  at  one  with  Buddhism  in  that  it  seeks  the  salvation  of  man 
through  the  transformation  of  the  natural  life  into  a  life  whose  dwelling  place 
lies  beyond  human  woe  and  sin;  but  it  differs  from  Buddhism  in  its  most  es- 
sential element — the  importance  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  individual  is  the  bondage  of  the  soul;  but  Christianity  demands 
the  raising  of  the  human  self  from  the  level  of  its  natural  narrowness  to  the 
level  of  a  complete  and  conscious  personal  membership  of  a  beloved  community 
of  all  mankind.  God  loves  all  mankind  because  they  are  members  of  this 
community,  the  closest  unity  of  human  souls.  It  is  the  ideal  oneness  of  the 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  which  glorifies  and  renders  significant  every 
individual  who  loves  the  kingdom, — and  the  Master  desires  us  to  act  so  that 
this  kingdom  of  Heaven  may  come.  To  be  sure,  because  of  the  sectarianism 
and  organization  of  communities,  this  beloved  community  is  only  an  ideal, 
but  we  can  db  all  in  our  power  to  create  it,  to  hasten  its  coming.  But  the  idea 
of  the  community  requires  for  its  complete  appreciation  the  conception  of  the 
atonement  which  also,  in  its  Christian  interpretation,  is  foreign  to  Buddhism. 
This  atonement  seeks  to  extend  salvation  by  grace  to  the  whole  community, 
so  that  both  our  original  bondage  and  wilful  sin  will  be  removed  by  the  grace 
of  loyalty.  The  atonement  consists  in  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  the  family 
through  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  individual.  These  two  conceptions  urge 
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us  to  be  loyal  to,  and  love,  the  community;  by  means  of  the  unifying  social 
influence  due  to  grace,  we  reach  the  level  of  such  a  community  and  are  saved. 
Sin  is  a  great  hindrance  but,  through  atoning  deeds,  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
shall  triumph.  Thus  the  ideas  of  community  and  atonement  form  in  their 
inseparable  union,  and  in  their  relation  to  other  Christian  ideas,  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  life. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Problem  of  Christian  Ethics.    JOHN  M.  MECKLIN.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII, 

3,  pp.  298-310. 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  interpreted  as  indicating  the  idea  that  the 
complete  attainment  of  the  moral  ideal  is  contingent  upon  the  coming  within 
the  near  future  of  a  supernatural  world-order  in  which  perfection  or  likeness 
to  God  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  rule  of  God  in  each  heart.  It  is  customary 
to  offset  this  interpretation  with  sayings  of  a  more  worldly  and  social  tone. 
Have  we  the  right  to  select  such  utterances  as  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  a 
social  and  worldly  ethic  on  the  ground  that  they  give  us  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  ideal,  and  ignore  the  eschatological  elements  which  are  also  present 
and  must  condition  every  interpretation  of  the  world  view?  Or  in  applying 
Christian  ethics  to  our  modern  problems  must  we  not  universalize  and  change 
it  so  that  its  original  meaning  and  intent  are  largely  lost?  The  problem  of 
Christian  Ethics  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  statement  of  a  world  view 
as  with  the  interpretation  of  a  life.  If  the  paradox  of  the  Christian  ideal  is 
to  be  explained  at  all,  such  an  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  life  and  per- 
sonality of  its  author. 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Man  and  Fellow-man.     EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  X,  6,  pp.  141-148. 

Is  truth  dependent  upon  an  appeal  to  our  fellow?  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Royce  are  quoted  in  the  affirmative  and  from  the  Absolutist,  Fichte,  we  have, 
"No  mind  without  a  fellow."  If  the  thinker  must  have  another  to  whom  he 
may  appeal,  and  if  his  situation  contains  no  Peter  for  his  Paul,  then  we  must 
regard  the  thinker  as  capable  of  being  his  own  other.  Although  truth  be  an 
intercommunication  between  view  points,  yet  every  man,  however  complete 
his  social  isolation,  is  himself  a  society  of  points  of  view  and  no  one  will  be 
lost  for  lack  of  the  brother's  guiding  hand.  In  view  of  these  reflections,  is 
the  importance  attacked  by  the  instrumentalist  to  the  social  categories 
altogether  justified? 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 

A  Statistician's  Idea  Of  Progress.     WALTER  F.  WILLCOX.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXIII, 

3,  pp.  275-298. 

Is  the  belief  that  man  is  progressing  to  be  accepted  and  defended  or  is  it  a 
delusion?  The  net  result  of  this  investigation  is  to  indicate  for  the  United 
States  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  probable  increase  in  longevity,  an 
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increase  in  racial  uniformity  and  perhaps  in  uniformity  of  other  sorts  connected 
with  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  uniformity  of  economic 
status  and  income  and  a  probable  decrease  in  the  stability  and  social  service- 
ability of  family  life.  Some  of  these  indications  look  toward  progress,  others 
look  towards  retrogression.  As  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator, the  statistical  method  is  unable  to  answer  the  question  with  which  we 
started.  But  the  indirect  results  of  the  investigation  are  more  suggestive 
than  the  direct  results.  The  inquiry  leads  by  a  new  path  to  the  familiar  con- 
clusion that  the  main  problems  which  we  are  now  facing  are  widely  different 
from  the  main  problems  of  the  past.  Political  democracy  and  educational 
opportunity  are  to  be  justified  on  some  theory  other  than  that  all  individuals 
are  equally  endowed  by  nature.  They  presuppose  a  certain  fluidity  of  in- 
dustrial and  social  organization.  That  a  new  spirit  of  responsibility  is  stirring 
in  social  and  industrial  circles  is  evidenced  by  the  public  health  movement, 
the  conservation  movement,  the  movement  for  better  labor  conditions,  and 
the  eugenic  movement.  Economic  problems  of  present  and  future  importance 
are  less  exclusively  those  of  production  and  more  largely  those  of  distribution. 
The  political  problems  are  those  growing  out  of  an  effort  to  harmonize  our 
recent  industrial  changes  with  American  political  traditions  and  political 
theories. 

ROY  C.  HOLL. 

Platon  et  la  science  sociale.  L.  ROBIN.  Rev.  de  Met.,  XXI,  2,  pp.  211-255. 
Plato's  political  theories  have  too  often  been  regarded  as  purely  Utopian. 
It  has  not  been  enough  recognized  that  they  are  based  upon  work  of  observa- 
tion and  analysis  which  may  fairly  be  called  scientific.  Various  problems 
suggested  by  Plato  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  as  questions  of  abstract 
speculative  interest;  and  in  dealing  with  these  he  sometimes  advanced  explana- 
tions that  are  surprisingly  like  familiar  sociological  doctrines  of  modern  times. 
Thus  in  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  society  is  said  to  reveal  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual,  written  large.  Similarly  Herbert  Spencer  described 
the  character  of  the  aggregate  as  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  Elsewhere,  affirming  homogeneity  in  the  political  group, 
Plato  sought  to  account  for  the  association  of  like  citizens  with  like  on  the  basis 
of  unifying  influences  exercised  by  topography,  geographical  situation  and 
climate.  The  same  effects  of  natural  environment  on  civilization  are  men- 
tioned in  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  society  in  the  Laws.  Another  proof  of  Plato's 
scientific  insight  is  to  be  found  in  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  women  to 
the  state.  His  method  here  was  to  study  the  nature  of  women  as  compared 
to  that  of  men,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  there  was  any  essential 
difference  between  the  social  functions  of  the  sexes.  His  conclusions  on  this 
point  are  well  known.  Not  finding  in  the  social  economy  a  single  occupation 
or  art  for  which  women  could  be  deemed  inherently  unfitted,  he  recommended 
that  they  should  have  the  same  status  as  men,  undergo  the  same  training, 
follow  the  same  pursuits,  engage,  like  men,  in  the  operations  of  war,  hold  the 
same  offices.  In  other  words,  his  treatment  of  this  important  problem  was 
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objective,  and,  one  may  say,  empirical  rather  than  a  priori.  Plato's  greatest 
contribution  to  social  science  was  the  passage  in  which  he  shows,  with  admir- 
able clearness  and  in  profuse  detail,  how  the  whole  organization  of  the  state  is 
based  on  the  division  of  labor.  In  formulating  this  principle  he  was  not  satis- 
fied, like  Adam  Smith,  with  the  mere  conception  of  a  plan  for  regulating  the 
trades;  he  sought  to  enunciate  a  universal  law  of  social  development.  Here, 
likewise,  his  reasoning  was  firmly  grounded  on  knowledge  of  actual  conditions, 
and  he  had  the  discernment  to  examine,  both  separately  and  in  their  relations, 
three  factors  which  are  of  primary  significance  in  economics, — production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth.  The  concern  with  which  Plato  studied 
the  vital  question  of  property  may  be  inferred  from  his  picture  of  the  de- 
generating state  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  the  Republic.  Money  is  the 
root  of  most  of  the  evil  there  exhibited. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

L'tdee  de  Dieu  et  I'athiisme  au  point  de  vue  critique  et  au  point  de  vue  social. 

G.  BELOT.     Rev.  de  Mft.,  XXI,  2,  pp.  151-176. 

Belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  the  last  stronghold  of  intolerance.  Dog- 
matists still  declare,  as  they  always  have  done,  that  atheistical  doctrines  are 
unspeakably  dangerous  to  society.  But  in  practice  society  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  fear  of  atheism.  One  reason  is  that  the  word  atheism  conveys  no 
precise  meaning.  It  is  necessarily  just  as  shifting  and  vague  as  the  term  to 
which  by  derivation  it  stands  opposed.  A  critical  study  of  theism  reveals  the 
extent  of  this  indefiniteness.  At  least  three  conceptions  of  God  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  is  the  God  of  popular  religion,  the  God  of  pure  meta- 
physics, the  God  of  mysticism.  Not  only  do  these  conceptions  differ  in  them- 
selves, but  their  functions  in  human  life  are  different.  Who,  then,  may  fairly 
be  called  an  atheist?  Can  the  name  be  applied  to  anyone  who  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  this,  that,  or  the  other  idea  of  God?  Socrates  was  an  atheist  in  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  and  so  were  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides 
before  him,  although  their  religious  views  were  much  more  like  those  of  modern 
times  than  were  pagan  religious  views  in  general.  Similarly  Descartes  was 
regarded  by  Pascal  as  almost  an  atheist,  and  Spinoza  by  Malebranche.  The 
list  could  be  extended  indefinitely;  and  all  because  people  have  not  understood 
that  before  they  make  the  charge  of  atheism  they  ought  to  define  the  God  whom 
they  accuse  the  atheist  of  denying.  It  is  often  said  that  in  dealing  with  the 
idea  of  God  the  critical  method  is  illegitimate,  the  argument  being  that  between 
theism  and  atheism  there  is  no  middle  ground:  who  is  not  for  God  is  against 
him.  If  the  question  were  a  practical  one  of  pressing  importance,  there  might 
be  some  basis  for  this  objection.  Yet  even  so  the  critical  attitude  would  still 
be  justified.  Practical  considerations  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  theism.  It 
is  still  to  be  proved,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  an  indispensable 
safeguard  of  society.  Granted  that  some  strong  bond  is  needed  to  hold 
society  together,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  traditional  religious  sanction  is  the 
only  instrument  which  will  serve  the  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  a  common 
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dogma  society  would  not  find  itself  without  a  common  faith.  For  science  has 
established  new  beliefs.  Intellectual  freedom,  reliance  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  critical  methods,  confidence  in  the  power  of  human  reason, — these  have 
produced  a  scientific  creed,  which,  as  actual  events  show,  is  quite  capable  of 
arousing  enthusiasm  and  increasing  solidarity  in  the  social  group. 

E.  T.  PAINE. 

Does  Religion  need  a  Philosophy"!    W.  R.  SORI.EY.     Hibbert  Jour.,  XI,  3,  pp. 

563-578. 

The  philosophy  of  religion,  concerned  with  the  subject-matter  of  theology, 
psychology  and  anthropology  from  a  new  point  of  view,  originated  with 
Kant.  Instead  of  treating  religion  by  investigating  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  and  His  relation  to  man  and  the  world,  as  did  the  older 
theology,  he  began  with  human  consciousness,  its  interests  and  needs,  and  gave 
a  spiritual  interpretation  to  life.  Theism,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  meta- 
physics on  Christian  experience,  had  sought  to  explain  the  universe  as  a 
whole  intellectually  and  philosophically  in  terms  of  mind  and  consciousness, 
or  by  a  personal  attitude  and  spiritual  experience,  seeing  all  things  in  the  light 
of  a  divine  idea  and  recognizing  God  to  be  bound  up  with  human  consciousness. 
These  two  types  of  theism  overlap  and  the  history  of  their  interaction  is  the 
history  of  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  which  have  in  turn  become  dis- 
credited. Hence  the  shift  from  theology  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  a 
branch  of  philosophy  giving  us  a  theory  of  religion  which  starts  from  specifically 
religious  experience  and  rises  from  this  to  inquire  into  the  significance  of  man's 
life  and  ideals,  and  of  the  cosmos  which  contains  them.  Dealing  with  facts 
of  religious  experience,  it  is  the  business  of  this  philosophy  of  religion  to  go 
beyond  theology,  psychology  and  anthropology,  interpret  and  estimate  the 
validity  of  their  facts,  and  bring  its  results  into  harmony  with  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  philosophy,  thus  giving  an  interpretation  of  the  whole.  And 
for  such  an  interpretation  and  evaluation,  a  philosophy  of  religion  is  necessary. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

Individual  and  Social  Minds.     JOHN  E.  BOODIN.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  X,  7,  pp.  169-181. 

We  have  become  accustomed,  thanks  to  the  sharp  abstractions  of  science, 
to  look  upon  mind  as  made  up  of  isolated  streams  and  its  unifying  continuity 
as  resulting  from  our  dependence  upon  the  physical  world  for  our  immediate 
wants.  In  civilized  man  the  relation  is  reversed;  body  is  the  instrument  of 
mind,  the  individual's  ends  are  found  more  and  more  related  to  those  of  his 
fellows.  The  immediate  acquaintance  of  mind  with  mind  may  be  likened  to 
our  conception  of  the  electrical  field  of  energy  with  its  immaterial  continuity. 
Individual  minds  fuse  in  the  group  mind  as  tones  fuse  into  chords.  No  man 
lives  unto  himself;  we  live  only  in  situations,  and  it  is  because  the  leader  and 
the  led  are  controlled  by  the  same  values  that  the  relation  exists.  We  find 
the  same  variety  in  the  types  of  unity  which  dominate  social  minds  as  among 
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individual  minds.  The  unity  may  be  largely  external — the  intuition  of  and 
veneration  for  common  customs  and  traditions — or  it  may  be  a  thorough- 
going unity  of  common  ethical  ideals  and  the  recognition  of  common  claims 
and  responsibilities.  We  may  believe  that  these  social  minds  have  a  unique 
and  individual  immortality  proportionate  to  their  permanent  significance. 

H.  R.  BROCKETT. 


NOTES. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who  is  to  give  courses  in  philosophy 
at  Harvard  University  during  the  first  semester  of  the  next  academic  year, 
Professor  Masaharu  Anesaki,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  the  Science  of  Religion 
at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  has  been  appointed  for  next  year  Professor 
of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life  at  Harvard,  and  will  give  there  three  courses 
dealing  with  the  philosophical  and  religious  thought  of  Japan. 

Professor  Edmund  H.  Hollands,  of  Butler  College,  has  been  called  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr. 
E.  Jordan  (Chicago),  who  was  last  year  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Cornell 
University. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Wright  has  become  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  John  R.  Tuttle  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Acting  Professor 
in  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Elmira  College. 

Professor  Wellesley  Perry  Coddington,  senior  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Syracuse  University,  died  last  month  while  travelling  in  Germany.  He  was 
born  in  1840,  and  had  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  Syracuse  since  1891. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the  current  philosophical  periodicals: 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
X,  13:  George  Clarke  Cox,  The  Case  Method  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Ethics;  Isaac  Husik,  Theory  of  Independence. 

X,  14:  Warner  File,  The  Social  Implications  of  Consciousness;  George 
H.  Mead,  The  Social  Self;  Societies:  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  The  New  York 
Branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 

X,  15:  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  The  Empirical  Status  of  Geometrical  Entities; 
R.  M.  Ogden,  Content  versus  "Kundgabe"  in  Introspection;  Discussion: 
James  H.  Leuba,  Can  Science  Speak  the  Decisive  Word  in  Theology?  A 
Rejoinder. 

THE  MONIST,  XXIII,  3:  Richard  Garbe,  Christian  Elements  in  the  Mahab- 
harata,  Excepting  the  Bhagavadglta;  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain,  Robert  Hooke 
as  a  Precursor  of  Newton;  Wilhelm  Obers  Focke,  History  of  Plant  Hybrids; 
Paul  Cams,  The  Principle  of  Relativity  as  a  Phase  in  the  Development  of 
Science;  The  Late  /.  W.  Powell,  The  Books  of  Primeval  History  (Poem); 
Criticisms  and  Discussions:  The  Monism  of  The  Monist  Compared  with 
Professor  Haeckel's  Monism ;  Schopenhauer  on  Newton  and  Hooke ;  Hereward 
Carrington,  Earlier  Theories  of  Gravity;  Arislides  Pratette,  The  French 
Newton;  Current  Periodicals;  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery:  An  Aftermath. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  X,  6:  General  Reviews  and  Summaries:  F. 
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L.  Wells,  Experimental  Pathology  of  the  Higher  Mental  Processes;  Florence 
Mateer,  Mental  Heredity  and  Eugenics;  Jean  Weidensall,  Criminology  and 
Delinquency;  Clara  H.  Town,  Aphasia. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXIV,  3:  C.  A.  Ruckmich, 
The  Role  of  Kinaesthesis  in  the  Perception  of  Rhythm;  P.  Smith,  Luther's 
Early  Development  in  the  Light  of  Psycho-Analysis ;  C.  E.  Ferree,  The 
Fluctuation  of  Liminal  Visual  Stimuli  of  Point  Area;  E.  P.  Frost,  The  Char- 
acteristic Form  Assumed  by  Dreams;  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  E.  J.  Kempf, 
Suppression  and  Substitution  as  a  Factor  in  Sex  Differences;  E.  B.  Titchener, 
The  Method  of  Examination. 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XI,  3:  Josiah  Royce,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Life;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Buddhist  Doctrine  of  Salvation;  John  Galsworthy, 
The  New  Spirit  in  the  Drama;  L.  P.  Jacks,  Does  Consciousness  "Evolve"?; 
G.  W.  Balfour,  Telepathy  and  Metaphysics;  W.  R.  Sorley,  Does  Religion 
Need  a  Philosophy?;  N.  Jarintzoff,  The  Life  of  the  Russian  Clergy:  Incidents 
and  Characteristics;  John  A.  Hobson,  How  Is  Wealth  to  be  Valued?;  B.  W. 
Bacon,  A  Century  of  Change  in  New  Testament  Criticism;  Hubert  Handley, 
Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Work  of  the  Pastor;  W.  Cecil  Price,  Social  Service. 
No.  7.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

XI,  4:  Rabindranath  Tagore,  The  Problem  of  Evil;  A.  C.  M'Giffert, 
Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Its  History;  Preserved  Smith,  A  New  Light  on  the 
Relations  of  Peter  and  Paul;  T.  C.  Snow,  Imagination  in  Utopia;  A.  Smythe 
Palmer,  The  Fall  of  Lucifer;  James  Drummond,  Occasion  and  Object  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;  F.  P.  Badham  and  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Fragments  of 
an  Ancient  (?Egyptian)  Gospel  Used  by  the  Cathars  of  Albi;  R.  B.  Town- 
shend,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  The  Brilliant  Madman;  Thomas  C.  Hall,  The 
Significance  of  Coercion;  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  The  Child  and  the  Cinematograph 
Show;  J.  N.  Larned,  Evil.  A  Discussion  for  the  Times;  Arthur  Dale,  Social 
Service,  No.  8.  A  Plea  for  the  Unemployables. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXIII,  4:  William  J.  Collins, 
The  Place  of  Volition  in  Education;  C.  D.  Broad,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  "Con- 
servatism"; Arthur  0.  Lovejoy,  The  Practical  Tendencies  of  Bergsonism. 
II:  Helen  Bosanquet,  English  Divorce  Law  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission;  J.  Dashiell  Stoops,  The  Ethics  of  Industry. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VI,  3:  George  Howard  Parker,  A 
Brief  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Organic  Evolution;  Howard  N.  Brown,  Finalism 
and  Freedom;  L.  P.  Jacks,  The  Quest  for  Absolute  Certainty;  Benjamin 
Wisner  Bacon,  The  Forgotten  Creeds;  C.  Delisle  Burns,  The  Mysticism  of  a 
Modernist;  Stewart  Means,  The  Future  of  Religion;  Ambrose  White  Vernon, 
Christianity  and  Ministerial  Ordination;  Edward  Hale,  Recent  Books  on 
Preaching  and  Preachers. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIX,  2:  Hugo  Marcus,  Zum 
Wechselverhaltnis  von  Asthetik  und  Ethik;  W.  Kinkel,  Monistische  Ethik; 
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Otto  Kroger,  Das  Wesen  der  Dinge  im  Lichte  des  reinen  Idealismus;  Felix 
Goldner,  Kritische  Gedanken  zum  Problem  der  Sprache;  Richard  v.  Schubert- 
Soldern,  Entgegnung  auf  Regine  Ettinger-Reichmanns  Abhandlung  "Richard 
von  Schubert-Solderns  erkenntnistheoretischer  Solipsismus." 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT  FUR  WISSENSCHAFTLICHE   PHILOSOPHIE  UNO  SOCIO- 

LOGIE,  XXXVII,  2:  Richard  Horn,  Psychische  Kausalitat.  Ill;  Ernst  Sauer- 
beck, Vom  Wesen  der  Wissenschaft,  insbesondere  der  drei  Wirklichkeits- 
wissenschaften,  der  "Naturwissenschaft,"  der  "Psychologic"  und  der  "Ge- 
schichte";  Walter  Hartung,  Die  Bedeutung  der  Schelling-Okenschen  Lehre 
fiir  die  Entwicklung  der  Fechnerschen  Metaphysik.  I;  Eduard  Stamm, 
Urteile  und  Kausalzusammenhange;  Friedrich  Jodl,  David  Hume  und  sein 
neueste  Darsteller. 

ZEITSCRHIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
LXV,  i  u.  2:  E.  Bleuler,  Zur  Theorie  der  Sekundarempfindungen;  Semi  Meyer, 
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DEGREES  OF   REALITY. 

I.  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the  notion  of  degrees  of 
reality  as  used  in  idealistic  speculation.  The  three  following 
positions  will  be  maintained : 

A.  The  ground  and  justification  of  the  metaphysical  argument 
which  employs  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  is  an  assumption 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Universe;  and  philosophy  is  by 
no  means  compelled  to  make  this  assumption. 

B.  The  acceptance  of  unsound  arguments,  and  the  presence  of 
confusions,  have  frequently  led  to  the  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
notion  of  degrees  of  reality ;  and  the  conclusions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  deducible  from  it,  depend  upon  arguments  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

C.  Philosophical  speculation  which  uses  the  notion  of  degrees 
of  reality  either  accepts  the  above-mentioned  assumption,  or 
else  becomes  psychology  and  ethics. 

2.  The  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  is  very  old.  It  has  been 
used  constantly  by  philosophers,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  philosophical  speculation,  ancient  and  modern,  owes  to  this 
idea  its  chief  motive.  At  the  present  day  one  very  large  philo- 
sophical school,  that  which  has  grown  up  round  modern  German 
thought,  is  so  dependent  upon  it  for  its  questions,  that  the  mere 
adoption  of  a  critical  attitude  towards  it  will  seem,  to  members 
of  this  school,  little  else  than  absurd ;  and  the  critic  himself  will 
be  liable  to  be  considered  a  mere  'scientist,'  destitute  of  philo- 
sophical temperament  and  insight,  or,  at  least,  as  a  tyro  in 
philosophical  study.  A  theory  that  rejected  the  notion  of 
degrees  of  reality,  or  that  was  built  upon  other  foundations, 
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would  be  in  grave  danger  of  being  regarded  as  superficial.  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  to  many  it  will  appear  that,  if  this  idea  were 
abandoned,  if  the  antitheses  between  the  more  and  the  less  real, 
between  the  merely  and  the  ultimately  real,  between  the  real 
and  the  apparent,  were  discarded,  the  task  of  philosophy  would 
vanish  and  its  temple  collapse. 

3.  Idealistic  theory  which  uses  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality 
attempts  two  things,     (a)  It  attempts  to  arrange  parts  of  the 
Universe  in  a  scale  in  which  the  position  of  each  is  determined 
by  the  relative  degree  of  certain  qualities  possessed  by  it:  the 
higher  the  degree  of  these  qualities  possessed  by  any  part,  the 
higher  its  position  in  the  scale.     Of  two  parts  of  the  Universe 
not  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  scale,  the  higher  is  said 
to  be  the  more  real.     (6)  It  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Universe 
possesses  the  qualities,  which  are  used  to  determine  the  position 
of  its  parts  in  the  scale,  in  the  highest  possible  degree.     It  is  the 
latter  of  these  tasks  that  I  propose  specially  to  discuss.     Before 
doing  this,  however,  some  remarks  about  the  former  will  not  be 
inappropriate. 

4.  The  first  of  these  tasks,  then,  appears  very  differently  from 
different  points  of  view.     To  one  who  is  engaged  upon  it,  and 
connects  it  with  ethics,  using,  in  fact,  '  more  real '  as  synonymous 
in  a  general  way  with  'better,'  the  related  questions  usually 
seem  of  great  importance.     On  the  other  hand,  to  one  who  puts 
it  into  perspective,  to  whom  its  principle  is  clear,  its  interest  and 
importance  are  extremely  ambiguous,  for  it  appears  as  though 
it  might  be  very  interesting  or  very  absurd.     The  decision  would 
depend  upon  the  qualities  actually  chosen  as  criteria  of  the 
degree  of  reality.     If,  for  example,  every  part  of  the  Universe 
were  poisonous,  and  if  only  those  parts  possessing  this  quality 
above  a  certain  degree  were  fatal  to  consumers,  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  great  practical  importance  to  know 
the  degree  of  poisonousness  possessed  by  any  part  of  the  Universe. 
But  this  is  not  the  question  that  is  asked. 

The  principle  of  the  inquiry  is:  To  discover  the  degree  of 
certain  qualities,  X,  Y,  .  .  .  (taken  as  the  criteria  of  the  degree 
of  reality),  possessed  by  certain  parts  of  the  Universe,  and  to 
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arrange  the  results  in  a  scale.  This  being  the  principle  of  the 
inquiry,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  suitable  selection  of  the 
X,  Y,  .  .  .  ,  to  construct  any  number  of  actual  questions  of  this 
form  which  should  be  absurd:  suppose,  for  example,  that  tri- 
angularity were  made  the  criterion  of  the  degree  of  reality.  The 
ultimately  real  would  then  be  a  perfect  triangle,  and  of  any  two 
parts  of  the  Universe  not  occupying  the  same  position  in  the 
scale  of  reality,  that  more  essentially  like  a  triangle  would  be 
the  more  real. 

One  has  thus  to  distinguish  the  principle,  or  form,  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  from  the  specific  question  that  arises  when,  and  that 
does  not  arise  before,  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  are 
selected.  The  principle  of  the  inquiry  cannot  give  rise  to  any 
definite  question,  philosophical  or  other;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
principle  is  made  concrete  by  the  selection  of  actual  qualities 
to  be  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality,  the  obvious  question  arises 
why, — even  allowing  the  resulting  problem  to  be  philosophical, 
— we  do  not  reach  an  absurdity,  as  we  should,  for  example,  if 
triangularity  or  solubility  were  selected  as  the  X,  Y.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  replied  that  any  absurdity  that  might  appear  to 
belong  to  this  philosophical  task  when  considered  in  the  abstract, 
disappears  in  the  light  of  what  the  selected  qualities  are.  They 
are  such,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  clearly  of  very  great  importance 
and  theoretic  interest  to  answer  the  question:  What  degree  of 
these  qualities  are  possessed  by  certain  parts  of  the  Universe? 

But  this  answer  is  plainly  false.  No  school  of  philosophy 
which  used  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  has  ever  been  in  entire 
agreement  on  the  question  what  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of 
reality  are;  and  the  answers  to  this  question  given  by  different 
schools  have  been  most  diverse.  Philosophy  has  always  con- 
sidered it  very  difficult  to  discover  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of 
reality,  and  not  even  at  the  present  day  does  it  consider  the 
matter  settled.  Even  contemporary  idealists  disagree  among 
themselves  about  it.  Would  Dr.  McTaggart,  for  example, 
accept  the  criteria  that  are  accepted  either  by  Dr.  Bosanquet  or 
by  Mr.  Bradley?  If,  then,  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  what  the 
criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  are,  it  cannot  be  said,  generally, 
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as  we  supposed  it  to  be  said,  that  they  are  such  as  render  the 
investigation  in  question  of  great  importance  and  theoretic 
interest.  A  particular  philosopher  may  say:  My  criteria  seem 
to  me  to  render  the  investigation  of  great  importance  and  theoretic 
interest.  Concerning  this  assertion,  however,  even  those  who 
use  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  would  not  agree,  since  each 
would  make  the  assertion  of  his  own  special  question.  If  some 
philosopher  then  puts  forward  as  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality 
certain  qualities  that  seemed  to  other  philosophers  absurd,  how 
would  this  person  be  answered?  Are  all  inquiries  of  this  kind, 
however  ridiculous  they  appear,  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  philos- 
ophy? In  that  case,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  philosophy 
were  to  be  considered  with  much  greater  contempt  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  the  recipient  of  in  the  past.  The  alternative 
is  to  assert  that  the  principle  of  the  inquiry  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  concrete  question  in  which  actual  criteria  of  the 
degree  of  reality  appear.  But  then  the  question  arises:  What 
are  these  qualities  and  how  are  they  chosen?  Are  they  selected 
at  one's  caprice?  If  so,  we  reach  the  ridiculous.  Are  they 
selected  on  some  principle?  This  seems  possible.  The  relevant 
question  would  thus  seem  to  be:  What  is  the  principle,  if  any, 
upon  which  the  selection  of  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality 
is  carried  out?  (This  question  will  be  dealt  with  below.) 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  there  is  a  complete  unanimity 
among  idealists  as  to  what  the  qualities,  that  are  to  be  the  criteria 
of  the  degree  of  reality,  are;  let  it  be  granted,  further,  that  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  the  arrangement  of  parts  of  the  Universe 
in  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  degree  of  these  qualities  that  they 
possess,  is  highly  interesting  and  important  (and  many  idealists 
undoubtedly  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  a  chief  part  of  their 
speculations);1  the  question  insistently  rises  why  this  inquiry 
should  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  philosophy.  If  an  idealist  accepts 
it  as  philosophical,  and  considers  it  at  length,  he  must  at  least  be 
prepared  to  find  other  philosophers,  even  among  fellow-idealists, 
who  consider  his  treatment  of  it  wholly  uninteresting,  because  of 

1  Cf .,  e.  g.,  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  pp.  268-269; 
Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  passim;  the  whole  tenor  of  Baillie's  Ideal- 
istic Construction  of  Experience;  etc. 
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the  want  of  appeal  in  his  criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
qualities  be  selected  on  some  principle, — and  then  the  principle 
is  open  to  question, — he  will  have  to  consider  how  he  can  possibly 
decide  against  a  philosopher  who  should  select,  say,  triangularity, 
as  the  criterion  for  determining  the  degree  of  reality. 

This  inquiry  is  frequently  combined  with  that  which  aims  at 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  ultimately  real ;  but  when  it  is 
carried  out  independently,  there  appears  to  be  little  to  be  said 
concerning  it.  The  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  inquiry  may  be 
selected  on  some  principle,  the  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  which 
being  an  interesting  though  usually  unconsidered  question;  or 
they  may  be  selected  purely  arbitrarily,  each  philosopher  adopt- 
ing those,  which,  for  any  reason  at  all,  appeal  to  him.  The 
result  is  always  of  interest  to  the  producer,  if  to  no  one  else.  But 
the  inquiry  is  not  amenable  to  philosophical  criticism.  Its 
results  may  be  valid  or  invalid,  but  this  will  mean  simply  that 
the  manufactured  scale  does,  or  does  not,  correspond  with  fact. 
The  chief  point  seems  to  be  that  if  one  is  interested  in  this  sort 
of  inquiry  he  will  not  ask  for  a  justification  of  it;  and,  if  one  is 
not  interested  in  it,  no  justification  of  it  seems  possible.  The 
uninterested  person  will  be  ready  to  point  out  that  suitable 
criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  render  the  inquiry  absurd ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  contemporary  philosophical  thought,  it  is 
worth  notice  that  interest  in  this  kind  of  inquiry  seems  to  be 
waning.  The  interested  person  will  be  apt  to  tell  us  that  wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children;  but  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  folly 
also  is  justified  of  hers. 

5.  We  proceed,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  inquiries  that  are  carried  out  by  the  help 
of  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality.  In  this  inquiry  there  is  an 
inference  from  the  character  of  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality 
to  the  nature  of  the  Universe.  This  inference  is  the  essence  of 
the  inquiry.  It  is  asserted  that,  since  certain  qualities  are  pos- 
sessed by  certain  parts  of  the  Universe,  the  Universe,  as  a  whole, 
possesses  these  qualities  in  the  maximum  degree.  That  this 
inference  may  have  even  a  show  of  validity,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  the  qualities,  which  are  to  be  the  criteria  of  reality,  and  from 
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which  the  inference  is  made,  be  not  selected  arbitrarily.  Other- 
wise, a  philosopher  might  select  triangularity  as  the  criterion 
and  infer  that  the  Universe  is  a  perfect  triangle.  Two  questions 
thus  arise:  (i)  How  are  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  se- 
lected? (2)  Upon  what  grounds  is  one  justified  in  using  the 
existence  of  certain  qualities,  however  selected,  as  a  premiss  from 
which  to  infer  anything  whatever  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Universe?  (I  pass  over  other  relevant  questions,  such  as,  e.  g.t 
precisely  what  is  meant  in  this  inquiry  by  the  terms  'quality' 
and  'degree.') 

6.  How  are  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  selected?  Sup- 
pose the  following  answer:  "The  qualities,  which  we  use  as 
criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality,  are  decided  upon  because  it  is 
noted  that  they  are  qualities  of  the  Universe,  as  contrasted  with 
any  of  its  parts;  that  is,  they  are  discovered  to  be  qualities  of 
'  ultimate  reality. ' ' 

It  appears  to  be  thought,  at  times,  that  such  is  the  actual 
method  by  which  the  selection  is  made.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  made  in  this  way;  for  the  point  of  the  inquiry  is  to  infer  from 
the  presence  of  certain  qualities  in  the  parts,  to  the  nature  of  the 
whole  of  reality.  If  we  knew  the  nature  of  the  Universe  at  the 
beginning  of  our  inquiry,  no  inference  to  it  from  any  premiss 
would  be  required. 

When  the  inquiry  aims  merely  at  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  Universe  in  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  degree  of  reality 
possessed  by  each,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  present  method  is 
that  used  for  selecting  the  criteria.  This,  however,  would  be 
an  error.  It  is  questionable  if  we  know  a  single  true  proposition 
attributing  a  quality  to  the  Universe.  If  we  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Universe  is,  e.  g.,  Spiritual,  or  that  it  is  an  organic 
whole,  we  must  find  this  reason  in  some  analogy  from  parts  to  the 
whole.  We  could  not  first  discover  the  Universe  as  a  whole  to 
possess  a  certain  quality,  such  as  'spirituality,'  and  then  proceed 
to  investigate  in  what  degree  certain  of  its  parts  possess  this 
quality.  This  is  to  reverse  the  process  of  knowledge. 

The  only  qualities  that  we  can  know,  a  priori,  that  the  Universe 
possesses  are  such  as  are  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  Universe. 
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These  are  reducible  to  one,  namely  completeness.  We  know  that 
the  Universe  is  the  Universe.  Now,  completeness  has  been 
employed  as  one  criterion. of  the  degree  of  reality.  But  if  com- 
pleteness were  the  sole  criterion,  the  philosophic  procedure  based 
upon  it  would  express  its  absurdity  at  every  point.  The  Universe 
would  be  said  to  include  everything.  It  would  be  said  that,  of 
any  two  parts  of  the  Universe,  the  one  which  included  'more' 
than  the  other  was  the  'more  real.'  Something  of  this  result 
has  actually  been  considered  worthy  of  elaboration  by  means  of 
the  criterion  of  'comprehensiveness,'  though,  as  a  rule,  this 
criterion  is  not  used  alone.  The  point,  however,  is,  that  if  the 
qualities  selected  to  be  the  criteria  of  reality  are  accepted  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  predicable  of  the  Universe,  the  problem 
that  follows  is  to  arrange  parts  of  the  Universe  in  a  scale  according 
as  they  possess  'comprehensiveness,'  or  completeness,  that  is, 
size.  If  we  are  told  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
Universe  than  that  there  is  nothing  outside  of  it,  we  must  ask 
what  this  'great  deal  more'  is,  and  what  is  the  method  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  attained.  It  is  not  denied  that  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  parts  of  the  Universe,  but  it  is  questioned 
how  much  we  know  about  the  whole.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
flea  might  know  many  propositions  about  parts  of  the  lion  upon 
which  he  lived,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  habitat 
was  a  lion. 

7.  The  true  answer  concerning  the  principle  by  which  qualities 
are  selected  to  be  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality,  appears  to  be, 
in  general,  the  following.     After  taking  into  account  the  way  in 
which  society  has  developed  from  less  to  greater  organization, 
and  all  that  psychology  has  to  tell  of  the  method  of  individual 
development,  the  cultured  modern  philosopher,  in  the  light  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  philosophers  and  poets  of  all  ages, 
concludes  that  a  certain  type  of  life  is  the  one  which  possesses 
greatest  value,  is  the  noblest,  the  most  lofty.     The  characteristics 
of  this  life  are  then  taken  to  be  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality, 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  Universe  possesses  them  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

8.  With  the  idealist's  conclusions  concerning  the  life  that  has 
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greatest  value,  many  educated,  as  well  as  uneducated,  people, 
agree.  The  idealist,  like  many  another  philosopher,  has  at- 
tempted to  see  life  in  its  wholeness,  and  to  offer  a  judgment, 
that  shall  not  be  unbalanced  by  a  restricted  ideal  or  a  limited 
point  of  view,  upon  the  relative  worths  of  types  of  experience. 
According  to  many,  Idealism  has  exhibited  a  profound  moral 
insight.  Sitting  down  in  a  cool  hour,  and  judging  calmly,  we 
may  be  led  to  adopt  the  idealist's  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  best  life.  It  might  be  very  reasonably  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  idealistic  conception  of  the  best  life  is  at  all  definite 
and  clear.  This  question  may  be  passed  over  as  irrelevant  here ; 
the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  judgment  of  value  that 
asserts  one  kind  of  life  to  be  the  best,  is  made  the  criterion  for 
determining  the  nature  of  the  Universe. 

Now  in  saying  that  one  kind  of  life  is  'higher'  or  'more 
satisfying'  or  'loftier'  than  another,  are  we  doing  anything 
more  than  making  a  value  judgment  about  forms  of  life?  Man- 
kind generally  may  be  in  agreement  about  the  truth  of  the  judg- 
ment; but,  of  course,  that  tells  us  nothing  concerning  its  subject 
matter.  We  may  agree  that  the  life  that  gives  itself  in  sacrifice 
is  'higher'  than  that  whose  aim  is  purely  self-development; 
that  the  life  of  the  peasant,  simple  and  sincere,  is  'higher'  than 
that  of  the  city  parasite;  that  the  life  of  the  philosopher  is 
'higher'  than  that  of  the  politician;  we  may  agree  that  the 
religious  life  is  the  'highest'  of  all  forms  of  life.  But  all  such 
judgments  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  philosophy.  Are  thay 
not  of  purely  ethical  and  psychological  import,  the  former  in  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  with  relative  worth,  the  latter  in  that 
they  are  somebody's  opinion  concerning  relative  worth?  Do 
they  tell  us  anything  about  the  Universe  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
contains  persons  who  make  certain  value  judgments? 

9.  We  have  considered,  so  far,  what  kinds  of  inquiry  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality.  These  we 
saw  to  be  two.  The  first,  that  of  arranging  parts  of  the  Universe 
in  a  hierarchy  according  to  the  relative  degree  in  which  each 
possessed  certain  qualities,  appeared  in  the  abstract  ambiguous; 
and  seemed,  further,  as  though  it  might  easily  become  absurd. 
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We  supposed  its  advocates  to  meet  this  latter  possibility  by  the 
assertion  that  the  qualities,  which  are  actually  used  as  criteria 
of  the  degree  of  reality,  are  such  as  make  the  investigation  very 
important.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  reply  could  not  be 
maintained ;  and  the  question  was  raised  whether,  even  granting 
the  inquiry  to  be  important,  it  was  appropriate  to  call  it  philo- 
sophical. We  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  criteria  of  the  degree  of  reality  were  selected. 
This  was  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with  ethics.  Criteria  of 
the  degree  of  reality  having  been  selected,  Idealism  makes  an 
inference  from  their  existence  in  the  parts  to  the  nature  of  the 
whole  of  reality.  This  inference  is  now  to  be  considered.  We 
shall  consider,  first,  the  one  ultimate  ground  that  is  used  to 
justify  this  inference;  after  which,  a  number  of  important,  but 
minor,  matters,  must  be  discussed. 

10.  When  we  strip  off  the  detail  with  which  the  argument  is 
elaborated,  we  find  that  the  nerve  of  the  justification  of  the  infer- 
ence from  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  in  the  parts  of  the 
Universe,  to  the  proposition  that  the  Universe  possesses  these 
qualities  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  is  an  appeal  to  faith.  It 
is  a  rejection  of  all  argument,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and 
in  the  place  of  argument  is  put  the  judgment,  assumed  to  be 
universally  made,  and  to  be  true,  that  the  Universe  must  possess 
the  qualities  that  we  judge  to  be  best,  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.  This  assumption  takes  one  of  two  forms;  either,  that 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  exists,  or,  that  the  conditions  exist 
for  the  realization  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  forms  of  the  assumption  may  be  disregarded 
so  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned. 

The  judgment  that  everyone  is  supposed  to  make  may  be 
stated  in  the  form:  The  Universe  will  satisfy  us.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  judgment  as  true,  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to  discover 
what  kind  of  Universe  will  satisfy  us.  When  this  has  been  done, 
philosophy  has  merely  to  add  the  footnote:  The  Universe,  ulti- 
mate reality,  has  such  and  such  a  character.  It  is  discovered 
that  the  presence  of  certain  qualities  produces  more  or  less  satis- 
faction: the  Universe,  it  is  inferred,  possesses  these  qualities 
in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
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According  to  the  majority  of  those  who  adopt  this  method  of 
arriving  at  the  character  of  the  Universe,  it  is  in  'religion  and  the 
higher  poetry'  that  we  experience  most  satisfaction,  or,  indeed, 
something  that  is  more  akin  to  blessedness;  and  consequently, 
the  nature  of  the  Universe,  it  is  held,  is  presented  to  us  most 
truly  in  'religion  and  the  higher  poetry.'  Statements  embodying 
this  theory  could  be  quoted  from  many  idealistic  works,  though 
other  arguments  seeking  to  justify  the  inference  are  almost  always 
included  in  discussions  on  the  subject.  Very  rarely,  however,  is 
the  actual  principle  of  the  inference  either  seen  or  acknowledged. 
Perhaps  the  most  typical  expression  of  the  theory  is  to  be  found 
in  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bradley 's  Appearance  and  Reality:  "...  We 
must  believe  that  reality  satisfies  our  whole  being;  our  main 
wants — for  Truth  and  Life,  and  for  Beauty  and  Goodness — must 
all  find  satisfaction."1  Or  again  in  a  passage  which  carries  Dr. 
Bosanquet's  commendation:  "Higher,  truer,  more  beautiful, 
better,  and  more  real,  these,  on  the  whole,  count  in  the  Uni- 
verse, as  they  count  for  us."2  The  frankest  expression  of  this 
position,  of  which  I  am  aware,  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison's  criticism  of  Mr.  Bradley.3  Here  it  is  asserted  that 
we  make  an  "ultimate  judgment"  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  argued 
that,  since  the  judgment  is  'ultimate,'  it  admits  neither  of  proof 
nor  of  disproof. 

Now  it  seems  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  the 
Universe  will  satisfy  us  in  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  we  believe 
that  it  will,  or  demand  that  it  shall.  It  may  be  replied  that  this 
is  merely  an  assertion,  or,  worse  still,  an  opinion.  But,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  proof  and  disproof 
are  equally  impossible  here.  The  important  point  to  recognize 
is  that  the  principle  of  the  inference  we  are  considering  is  wholly 
an  assumption,  and  remains  such  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
be  said  in  its  favor.  The  question  now  is  whether,  if  it  be  held 
that  we  can  infer  that  the  Universe  possesses  a  certain  character- 

1  2d  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  158-159. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  500.  Cf.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p. 
269. 

3  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  pp.  153-158. 
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istic  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  experiences  are  more  satis- 
factory than  others;  if,  in  short,  we  make  the  "ultimate  judg- 
ment" that  the  Universe  will  satisfy  us;  we  are  not  abandoning 
philosophy?  Are  we  not  thus  adopting,  in  the  place  of  philos- 
ophy, religious  faith?  In  so  doing,  is  not  the  essentially  critical 
character  of  philosophy  lost  from  view?  Why  should  a  philos- 
opher feel  in  duty  bound  to  state  some  theory  of  the  Universe? 
What  else  but  such  a  sense  of  obligation  could  lead  philosophers, 
in  face  of  possibilities  to  the  contrary,  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  Universe  will  satisfy  us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
demand  that  it  shall?  This  whole  attitude  represents  a  refined 
form  of  that  sentimentalism  which  Meredith  was  never  weary  of 
scourging. 

ii.  It  should,  at  least,  be  recognized  that  if  this  'ultimate 
judgment'  be  accepted,  it  must  in  consistency  be  accepted  also 
that  pragmatism  has  discovered  the  essence  of  metaphysical 
argument.  Idealists  would,  on  the  whole,  shrink  from  this 
conclusion.  For  it  is  generally  recognized  that  demands  of  men 
often  meet  with  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  Universe. 
But  if  we  would  not  attempt  to  answer  a  question  of  every-day 
fact  by  an  appeal  to  satisfactoriness,  why  should  we  relapse  upon 
this  criterion  when  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Universe  is 
raised?  Is  it  because  this  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  results? 
Indeed,  this  procedure  would  not  be  appropriate  even  if  philos- 
ophy be  considered  as  the  formal  expression  of  the  religious 
attitude,  though  the  contrary  belief  is  prevalent.  Religion  is 
by  no  means  the  sentimentalism  that  believes  all  things  must 
turn  out  happily.  In  any  case,  is  philosophy  merely  the  formal 
expression  of  the  religious  life? 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  'ultimate  judgment,'  which  we  are 
all  supposed  to  make,  can  be  neither  supported,  nor  assailed,  by 
argument;  it  can  be  rejected  as  justifiably,  if  not  as  easily,  as  it 
can  be  accepted.  There  certainly  seems  no  reason  why  philos- 
ophy should  be  a  collection  of  doctrines  based  upon  assumptions 
such  as  this. 

12.  Again,  when  idealists  assert  that  it  is  an  'ultimate  judg- 
ment,' a  demand  of  'our  whole  being,'  that  the  Universe  will 
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satisfy  us,  are  they  not  forgetting  the  existence  of  anti-idealists? 
Even  supposing  that  the  'ultimate  judgment'  were  accepted 
universally,  it  is  still  a  judgment,  and  the  question  of  its  truth 
or  falsity  is,  at  least,  relevant.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  philosophical  thinkers  who  do  not  make  this  judg- 
ment, is  it  not  an  extraordinary,  not  to  say  sympathetically 
narrow,  procedure,  to  argue  from  what  must  satisfy  us  to  the 
nature  of  the  Universe? 

(It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  'ultimate  judgment'  we  have 
considered  be  accepted,  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  is  let 
loose  into  full  revel;  but  if  it  is  rejected,  perhaps  the  strongest 
motive  for  the  acceptance  of  the  notion,  has  disappeared.) 

13.  A  further  point  should  be  remarked.     There  is  a  difference 
between  asserting  that  the  Universe  must  satisfy  us,  and  that 
the  Universe  must  be  a  perfectly  satisfied  experience,  though  the 
two  are  not  infrequently  mixed  up;  but  it  may  be  held  that  the 
Universe  will  satisfy  us  only  if  it  is  a  perfectly  satisfied  experience. 
The  assertion  that  the  Universe  will  satisfy  us  is  compatible 
with  the  most  thoroughgoing  agnosticism  about  the  specific 
nature  of  the  Universe.     All  that  is  known,  on  this  view,  is  that 
the  Universe  will  satisfy  us;  and  seeing  that  this  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  by  an  'ultimate  judgment,'  it  will  be  independent 
of  the  greatest  ignorance  concerning  the  Universe.     A  philosopher 
who  accepted   this   'ultimate  judgment'   might  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Universe  may  be  'spiritual,'  or  that  it  may  be 
'material,'  or  that  it  may  be  neither;  unless,  that  is,  he  decides 
that  the  Universe  will  satisfy  us  only  if  it  is,  e.  g.,  a  perfectly 
satisfied  experience.     The  inference,  whose  validity  we  are  dis- 
cussing, is  that  which  takes,  as  premiss,  the  fact  that  we  hold 
certain  things  to  be  better  than  others,  and  concludes  that  the 
Universe  possesses  the  qualities  we  consider  best,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree:  the  conclusion  being  reached  by  means  of  the 

'  ultimate  judgment'  that  the  Universe  will  satisfy  us. 

14.  We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  other  arguments  that 
have  been  used  to  support  this  inference  to  the  nature  of  the 
Universe.    The  first  of  these  depends  upon  a  confusion  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of   the  word  'real.'     Without  desiring  to  lay 
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more  stress  on  the  point  than  it  deserves,  there  has  been  a  verbal 
confusion  at  the  very  heart  of  the  procedure  that  attempts  to 
infer  the  nature  of  the  Universe  by  the  help  of  the  notion  of 
degrees  of  reality. 

Glancing  at  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  the  term  '  real '  has  been  applied  very  differently  by  different 
philosophers.  Plato  considered  the  'idea,'  as  opposed  to  the 
object  of  sense  perception,  to  be  'real.'  It  has  been  a  popular 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  objects  of  sense  perception 
are  'real'  as  compared  with  those  of  the  imagination.  Again,  it 
has  been  held  that  that  which  '  exists  for  all '  is  '  real '  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  'individual.'  Then  there  has  been  the  theory 
that  what  is  'independent  of  minds'  is  'ultimately  real.'  Once 
more,  Hegel,  according  to  the  well-known  dictum,  asserted  that 
the  'rational'  is  'real.'  Modern  Idealism  has  said  that  to  be 
'real'  is  to  "fall  within  sentience";  and  also,  to  possess  certain 
qualities,  such  as,  'comprehensiveness,'  and  'self-maintenance.' 
Perhaps  the  most  general  usage  has  been  to  apply  'real'  to 
the  permanent,  though  strong  objections  were  raised  to  this  usage 
by  Spinoza;  but  when  this  usage  is  adopted,  the  attempt  to  find 
the  'ultimately  real'  has  become  the  attempt  to  discover  some- 
thing that  remained  the  same  through  all  change. 

Modern  Idealism,  without  recognizing  the  fact,  has  used  the 
term  'real'  in  two  distinct  senses.  In  one  of  these,  real  is, 
and  in  the  other  is  not,  susceptible  of  qualification  by  the  terms 
'more,'  or  'less,'  or  'ultimately.'  The  sense  of  real  in  which  it 
can  be  qualified  by  'more,'  or  'less,'  or  'ultimately,'  is  generally 
defined  by  idealists,  and  it  appears  to  be  thought  that  this  sense 
of  the  term  is  the  only  one  employed  by  these  philosophers. 
The  definitions  of  this  sense  of  'real'  are  various,  but  such  as: 
to  be  real  is  to  "fall  within  sentience";  or,  to  be  real  is  to  be  an 
"inseparable  aspect  of  a  sentient  experience."  Some  such  defini- 
tion of  'real'  is  accepted,  generally  speaking,  by  all  idealists. 
But,  if  this  be  the  only  meaning  of  real,  nothing  can  be  any  more 
real  than  anything  else.  An  entity  falls  either  within,  or  without, 
sentience:  there  can  be  no  'partly  within'  and  'partly  without'; 
for,  according  to  the  definition,  whatever  falls  'without  sentience' 
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is  unreal;  therefore,  no  entity  can  possibly  fall  'partly  without' 
sentience.  In  this  sense  of  real,  then,  there  can  be  no  degrees  of 
reality. 

In  the  other  sense,  '  real '  is  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  qualities,  varying  '  degrees '  of  which  may  be  possessed 
by  different  entities ;  and  the  '  degree '  of  these  qualities  possessed 
by  any  entity  is  supposed,  according  to  a  widely-accepted  termin- 
ology, to  determine  the  'degree'  of  reality  possessed  by  that 
entity.  The  qualities  are  said  to  be  the  criteria  of  the  real.  They 
are  such  as  'individuality,'  'harmony,'  'stability.'  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  they  are  criteria  of  nothing.  If  an  idealist  were  to 
say:  A  possesses  the  nth  degree  of  the  qualities  'individuality,' 
etc. ;  therefore,  A  possesses  the  nth  '  degree '  of  reality;  or  vice- 
versa,  he  would  be  making  no  advance  in  thought.  For  to  say 
that  something  is  real,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  means  simply 
that  it  possesses  certain  qualities  in  some  degree.  The  former 
expression  is  merely  a  concise  way  of  stating  a  fact  which  could 
be  stated  more  fully  by  the  latter.  Consequently,  such  qualities 
as  individuality  have  constantly  been  denominated  criteria.  But 
this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  'obesity  is  the  criterion  of  obesity.' 

Consider  now  the  phrase  'ultimate  reality.'  If  'real'  be  taken 
to  mean  "that  which  falls  within  sentience,"  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  'ultimate  reality'  is  'the  totality  of  all  things 
that  fall  within  sentience,'  that  is,  the  Universe.  But  if  'real' 
be  taken  to  indicate  the  group  of  qualities,  'individuality,' 
'harmony,'  etc.,  'ultimate  reality'  most  naturally  means,  and 
has  been  taken  to  mean,  'that  which  possesses  the  qualities 
individuality,  etc.,  in  the  maximum  degree.'  That  is,  'ultimate 
reality,'  when  one  meaning  of  real  is  adopted,  is  interpreted  as 
'the  Universe';  and  when  the  other  meaning  of  real  is  adopted, 
as  'that  which  possesses  certain  qualities  in  the  maximum  degree.' 
The  transition  is  then  very  natural  to  the  conclusion:  The  Uni- 
verse is  that  which  possesses  the  stated  qualities  in  the  maximum 
degree.  The  argument  is  of  the  form:  A  =  B,  A  —  C,  therefore, 
B  =  C.  It  was  not  recognized  that  the  A  in  the  first  equation 
was  entirely  different  from  the  A  in  the  second,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion was,  therefore,  invalid. 
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15.  The  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality,  and  of 
the  inference,  by  its  help,  to  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  argument  from  'inconceivability.'  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  idealists  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  argument;  Hamilton,  Herbert  Spencer,  George  Henry 
Lewes,  at  once  come  to  mind,  as  thinkers  who  used  it  very 
extensively.  Nevertheless,  idealists  employ  it  to  an  extent  that 
is  almost  incredible.  I  am  unaware  of  any  well-known  idealistic 
work  in  which  the  author,  at  some  critical  point,  does  not  support 
his  theory  by  the  assertion,  or  assumption,  that  nothing  else  is 
conceivable.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  'incon- 
ceivable' argument  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  something  which 
Berkeley  used,  and  Ferrier  after  him,  but  which  Idealism  has 
gradually  discarded,  together  with  other  evil  associations. 
Search  the  works  of  contemporary  idealists,  and  there  will  be 
found  the  identical  argument  that  was  used  by  Berkeley,  and 
in  the  application  of  which  Ferrier  asserted  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive one's  own  death, — though  he  somehow  stopped  short  of 
the  inference  that  we  were  therefore  immortal.  Indeed,  take 
as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  'the  inconceivable'  cannot 
exist,  assume  that  'to  conceive'  is  'to  image,'  and  one  has  gone 
a  long  way  towards  the  understanding  of  Idealism. 

A  critique  of  the  notion  of  '  inconceivability '  is  therefore  much 
needed,  notwithstanding  J.  S.  Mill's  vigorous  protest  against  its 
use.  But  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  to  point  out  how  this 
notion  has  influenced  the  kind  of  inquiry  we  are  considering. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  so  far  as  this  article  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  argument  from  'inconceivability'  is  radically 
pernicious. 

This  argument  leads  Idealism  to  believe  that  minds  and  their 
objects  form  an  'organic  unity.'  Some  such  position  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  common  to  idealists.  Even  Dr.  Bosanquet, 
whose  'materialistic'  leanings  are  obvious,  adopts  the  'incon- 
ceivability' argument  to  prove  that  'externality'  cannot  exist 
apart  from  minds.  "We  cannot  attach  any  meaning,"  he  says, 
"to  it  [a  mountain  or  tree]  except  as  some  portion  of  the  experi- 
enced or  the  experiencing"1  Again,  he  says:  "And,  after  all, 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  320.     Italics  mine. 
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the  apparent  dualism  between  matter  and  consciousness  is  an 
arrangement  within  consciousness.  MI  In  The  Value  and  Destiny 
of  the  Individual  (note,  p.  4)  he  says  that  perhaps  he  did  not  make 
sufficient  of  the  above  point  in  his  previous  lectures. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that,  by  means  of  the  'inconceivability' 
argument,  the  position  is  reached,  illegitimately,  that  a  mind 
and  objects  constitute  a  unity,  an  'organic  unity,'  which  not 
merely  for  knowledge,  but  for  being,  is  the  ultimate  unit.  The 
question  thus  arises  whether  the  Universe  is  one  such  unit,  or  an 
aggregate  or  society  of  such  units.  When  certain  qualities  of 
minds  are  indicated  by  'real,'  the  procedure  attempts  to  show 
that  the  Universe  must  be  an  'organic  unity'  possessing  these 
qualities  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

But  sound  argument  should  never  have  gone  so  far.  It  is 
useless  to  discuss  further  a  matter  resting  throughout  on  a 
fallacious  argument.  The  point  may  be  put  briefly.  If  we 
knew  that  the  Universe  is  an  experience,  which,  whatever  its 
precise  character,  is  yet  somewhat  different  from  finite  expe- 
riences, it  might  be  possible  to  argue — with  more  or  less  show  of 
plausibility — that,  since  the  most  satisfied  finite  experience 
possesses  certain  qualities,  the  experience  which  is  the  Universe 
possesses  these  qualities  in  the  maximum  degree.  But,  first,  it  is 
denied  that  the  'inconceivability'  argument,  which  has  been 
used  to  prove  that  the  Universe  is  an  experience,  is  sound;  and 
secondly,  even  if  it  were  sound,  the  inference  from  the  character 
of  finite  experiences  to  that  of  the  Universe,  must  always  rest  on 
a  pure  assumption. 

16.  The  argument  to  be  considered  next  has  been  called  "the 
argument  a  contingentia  mundi."  Dr.  Bosanquet2  asserts  that  it 
is  the  only  method  of  advance  to  the  "Absolute."  It  consists, 
he  says,  in  inferring  from  the  "imperfection  of  data  and 
premisses."3 

The  mind,  it  is  said,  cannot  rest  in  the  presence  of  'contradic- 
tions.' Consequently,  we  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
rearranging  our  ideas,  in  order  to  make  them  consistent  with 

lOp.  cit.,  p.  211. 

2  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  Lect.  VII. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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newly-acquired  knowledge.  The  rearrangement  in  any  given 
case  may  be  very  small,  or  very  great,  according  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  facts  with  which  existing  ideas  must  be 
made  consistent.  The  force  that  drives  us  to  remove  'contra- 
diction' has  been  called  the  "positive  principle  of  non-contra- 
diction."1 

'Contradiction'  does  not,  in  this  argument,  mean  logical 
contradiction  merely.  Colors  that  do  not  blend,  sounds  that 
do  not  harmonize,  desires  that  are  unsatisfied,  propositions  that 
assert,  and  deny,  the  same  predicate  of  the  same  subject,  are  all 
'contradictions.'  Any  conflict,  emotional,  cognitive,  or  cona- 
tive,  is  said  to  be  a  'contradiction.'  It  is  pointed  out  that  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  any  conflict,  but  are  driven  on  towards  its 
removal. 

The  argument  infers,  by  means  of  the  "principle  of  non-contra- 
diction,"— and  considers  the  inference  valid, — from  the  fact  that 
finite  experience  always  contains  conflict,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
it  always  strives  to  remove,  that  the  Universe  is  an  'Absolute 
Experience'  from  which  conflict  is  absent.  The  Universe, 
according  to  this  conclusion,  is  a  perfectly  'harmonious' 
experience. 

The  facts  from  which  the  inference  is  made  must  be  admitted. 
It  is  indeed  obvious  that  we  frequently  experience  conflict,  and 
that  we  naturally  tend  to  exert  all  our  efforts  towards  its  removal. 
But  it  is  worth  while  asking  whether  anything  whatever  can  be 
inferred  about  the  nature  of  the  Universe  from  these  facts.  The 
affirmative  opinion  seems  due  to  several  unnoticed  confusions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  does  not  keep  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  knowing,  and  the  entities  that  are  the  objects 
of  knowing.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  clearly  seen  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  ideas,  and  the  entities  of  which  ideas  are 
ideas.  The  belief  thus  arises  that  when  the  characteristics  of 
knowing  have  been  discovered,  the  characteristics  of  the  entities, 
which  are  known,  are  also,  ipso  facto,  discovered.  It  is  dis- 
covered, for  example,  that  knowing  minds  cannot  rest  in  the 
presence  of  conflict,  and  it  is  believed,  in  consequence,  that  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  269.  et  passim. 
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Universe  cannot.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  for  one  who 
accepts  it,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  'inconceivability'  argument, 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  entities,  of  which  we  have  ideas, 
would  not  exist  if  we  did  not  have  ideas  of  them. 

Now  when  idealists  speak  of  a  '  positive  principle  of  non-contra- 
diction' driving  us  onward  to  the  'Absolute,'  it  is  surely  clear  that 
their  assertion  is  true  of  knowing  minds  only.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  I  come,  for  the  first  time,  to  England,  with  a  num- 
ber of  preconceived  notions  with  regard  to  it.  As  I  travel  about 
the  country  I  gain  new  ideas,  which  perhaps  conflict  with  my 
preconceived  notions,  and,  as  time  goes  by,  with  each  other. 
But  after  some  years,  let  us  say,  my  ideas  concerning  England 
form  a  fairly  consistent  system.  Now,  it  is  true,  as  a  psycho- 
logical fact,  that  there  has  been  at  certain  times,  conflict  between 
my  ideas;  and  that,  in  accord  with  the  'principle'  of  my  nature, 
I  could  not  rest  in  the  conflict.  Would  it  have  any  meaning  to 
say  that  the  conflict  had  been  between  the  objects  of  my  ideas? 
If,  for  example,  I  had  at  one  time  believed  Oxford  to  be  situated 
where  Cambridge  is  situated,  and  vice-versa,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  saying  that  my  ideas  of  the  situations  of  these  towns 
conflicted  with  the  ideas  I  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  map  of 
England.  But  would  it  not  be  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  fought  a  battle  in  defence  of  their  situations? 

But  further:  even  supposing — what  is  obviously  nonsense — 
that  we  could  speak  of  conflict  between  the  objects  of  our  ideas, 
there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  ground,  in  this  conflict,  for  the 
inference  that  the  Universe  is  an  Absolute  Experience.  This 
can  be  easily  seen  by  considering  the  principle  of  the  argument. 
We  are  shown  experiences  of  relative  'perfection,'  'comprehen- 
siveness,' and  'harmony,'  and  from  the  existence  of  these  we  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  infer,  validly,  that  the  Universe  is  a 
perfectly  harmonious  experience.  In  the  traditional  form  of 
statement,  we  infer  the  existence  of  perfection  from  the  fact  that 
we  know  some  things  to  be  better  than  others;  from  the  fact 
that  one  finite  experience  is  more  satisfied  than  another,  we  infer 
that  the  Universe  is  a  perfectly  satisfied  experience.  But  it 
never  seems  to  be  recognized  that  this  argument  can  be  turned 
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in  the  opposite  direction.  The  fact  that  we  know  some  things 
to  be  better  than  others,  can  be  put  in  the  form  that  we  know 
some  things  to  be  worse  than  others.  And  from  this,  why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  infer  that  the  Universe  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  possibly  be?  If  it  be  replied  that  the  fact  that  certain  finite 
experiences  are  'higher'  than  others  implies  that  the  Universe 
is  the  'highest  experience,'  we  must  insist  on  the  question  how 
this  is  known.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  such  an  implication 
rests  on  some  ultimate  judgment  of  faith  on  the  matter,  and 
such  a  judgment  we  have  already  considered,  and  seen  no  reason 
to  accept. 

17.  A  certain  theory  of  predication  deserves  notice  here,  be- 
cause it  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the  inference  we  are 
considering.  According  to  this  theory,  which  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Bradley  more  prominently  than  elsewhere,  the 
aim  of  a  subject-predicate  proposition  is  to  'qualify  reality 
ideally.'  Associated  with  this  theory  are  the  doctrines,  that 
reality  is  'sentience'  or  'psychical  matter  of  fact,'  and  that  all 
propositions  can  be  analyzed  into  the  subject-predicate  form. 
The  first  of  these  is  supported  by  the  inconceivability  argument 
solely,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed.  The  error  in  the  latter 
has  been  exposed,  and  strongly  emphasized,  by  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  considered  here.  The  point 
I  wish  to  discuss  is  that  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  any  subject- 
predicate  proposition  to  its  object,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  reality. 
Mr.  Bradley 's  statement  of  this  theory1  suggests  that  judgment 
alters,  in  some  way,  its  object.  It  is  supposed  to  add  something  to 
something  else,  which  something  else  is  not  reality,  but  becomes 
reality  when  something  has  been  added  to  it.  'Reality,'  'sen- 
tience,' is  quietly  subsisting,  and  into  it  there  enters,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  a  principle  of  division.  The  result  is  that  subject 
and  predicate  are  torn  asunder,  and  the  work  of  judgment  is  to 
repair  the  rent  thus  made,  while  in  doing  so  reality  is  recreated. 
The  predicate,  it  is  held,  under  these  circumstances,  'works 
loose'  from  the  subject,  and  judgment  ever  attempts,  and  as 
constantly  fails,  to  unite  the  two  in  such  a  way  that  all  distinction 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  2d  ed.,  pp.  163-164  et  passim. 
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between  them  disappears.  As  long  as  one  makes  a  significant 
assertion,  subject  and  predicate  are  not  identical.  If  the  aim  of 
judgment,  according  to  this  theory,  were  accomplished,  there 
would  subsist  once  more  that  undifferentiated  reality  into  which 
the  'principle  of  division'  so  unaccountably,  and  cryptically, 
entered. 

Accepting  some  such  theory  of  the  nature  of  judgment,  its 
aim,  and  its  relation  to  its  object,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  criterion 
for  determining  degrees  of  reality.  The  consummation  may  be 
taken  as  ultimate  reality,  and  of  any  two  parts  of  the  Universe, 
that  would  be  the  more  real  which  approached  the  nearer  to  the 
character  of  the  undifferentiated. 

But  the  whole  view  of  predication  accepted  here  appears  to  be 
false.  When  we  judge,  we  always  judge  about  entities.  The 
entities  concerning  which  judgments  are  made,  do  not  enter  as 
constituents  into  the  judgment:  every  judgment  has  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  description.  A  subject-predicate  proposition  is 
always  symbolic.  It  does  not  bring  to  its  subject  something 
which,  but  for  it,  that  subject  would  not  possess.  It  does  not, 
as  it  were,  donate  a  predicate  to  a  subject.  The  predicate 
qualifies  the  subject,  and  the  judgment  expresses  this  qualifica- 
tion. "This  rose  is  red,"  is  symbolic  of  a  fact;  and  it  appears 
totally  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  aim  of  judgment  is  to  reach 
a  position  in  which  no  distinction  is  to  be  found  between  subject 
and  predicate.  The  position  seems  to  be  held  because  of  the 
belief  that  the  is  in  a  subject-predicate  proposition  is  the  sign 
of  identity.  But  this  is  an  error.  The  aim  of  knowledge  is  not 
to  assert  that  everything  is  itself,  but  to  discover  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  relations  between  entities,  two  great  classes  of 
which  are  subjects  and  predicates.  It  certainly  does  not  aim 
at  the  disappearance  of  distinction  between  subject  and  predicate. 

1 8.  Still  another  point  should  be  noticed.  It  has  sometimes 
been  held  that  'truth,'  'being,'  and  'reality,'  are  synonymous 
terms.  Mr.  Bradley,  for  example,  entitles  a  well-known  chapter 
in  his  Appearance  and  Reality,  "Degrees  of  Truth  and  Reality," 
and  maintains  that  'truth'  is  a  certain  degree  of  'reality.'  Truth 
and  reality  are  not  considered  as  actually  synonymous  by  Mr. 
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Bradley,  truth  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  species  of  the  genus  reality. 
With  other  idealistic  writers,  the  identification  of  truth  and  reality 
is  made  complete.  The  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  is  very 
adaptable  to  this  theory;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  theory  can  seriously  be  held.  Yet  it  undoubtedly  is.  "In 
metaphysics,"  says  Mr.  Bradley,  "I  recognize  in  the  end  no 
distinction  between  the  experienced  and  the  experiencing,  and 
any  attempt  to  draw  such  a  distinction  I  consider  in  the  end 
mistaken  and  futile."1 

The  word  'truth'  may  be  used  to  mean,  (i)  the  class  of  all  true 
judgments,  (2)  the  entities  corresponding  to  all  true  judgments, 
(3)  the  relation  between  a  true  judgment  and  the  complex  corre- 
sponding to  it. 

'  Reality  '  cannot  be  synonymous  with  '  truth '  in  any  of  these 
senses.  Nor  can  'being.'  Reality  (and  being)  includes  much 
more  than  truth;  for  example,  all  false  judgments,  and  all 
entities,  if  such  there  be,  about  which  no  judgments  are  made. 
If  it  then  be  said :  But  we  are  not  using  '  truth '  in  any  of  the  above 
senses :  we  are  using  it  as  synonymous  with  '  reality '  and  '  being ' 
(or  in  some  other  sense) ;  the  question  must  be  asked :  How  do 
you  designate  'all  true  judgments'?  For,  it  is  only  by  consider- 
ing the  relation  between  true  judgments  that  the  inference  to 
the  nature  of  the  Universe  is  made.  The  argument  asserts,  first, 
that 'truth' is  synonymous  with  'reality' 'and  with  'being.'  It 
then  implicitly  takes  truth  to  mean  'all  true  judgments.'  It  is 
seen  that  true  judgments  are  consistent,  and  that  the  condition  of 
permanent  consistency  between  judgments  is  their  number  and 
scope.  A  relation  between  judgments  is  then  transferred  to  a 
realm  in  which  it  has  no  meaning,  namely,  to  the  realm  of  entities 
concerning  which  judgments  are  made.  This  is  to  commit  once 
more  the  fallacy  of  not  distinguishing  ideas  from  the  objects  of 
ideas. 

For  what  significance  has  it  to  say  that  the  objects  of  ideas  are 
consistent?  In  one  sense,  of  course,  they  are  consistent,  for  the 
world  does  get  along  somehow;  but  in  another  sense  they  cer- 
tainly are  not:  when  two  jaguars  attack  a  tigress,  where  is  con- 
sistency? What  is  consistent  with  what? 

1  Mind,  N.S..  IX,  p.  30. 
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19.  We  have  seen  that  Idealism  uses  the  notion  of  degrees  of 
reality  in  two  ways. 

(a)  It  is  used  as  a  premiss  from  which,  by  means  of  some 
principle  or  other,  the  nature  of  the  Universe  is  inferred.  Accord- 
ing to  this  usage,  the  problem  of  philosophy  is,  first,  to  discover 
the  qualities  that  are  to  be  the  criteria  of  the  'real,'  and  secondly, 
to  show  that  the  Universe  possesses  these  qualities  in  the  maxi- 
mum degree.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  rested 
entirely  upon  faith, — the  faith  that  that  which  satisfies  us,  and 
we  judge  to  be  best  or  'highest,'  is,  in  fact,  so  regarded  by  the 
Universe.  It  was  questioned  whether  the  acceptance  of  this 
judgment  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  all  honest, 
critical,  speculation.  If  it  is  accepted,  there  appears  to  remain 
nothing  concerning  which  a  reasonable  doubt  is  possible.  This 
appeared  to  be  a  reason  why  philosophy  ought  not  to  accept  the 
judgment.  It  was  seen  further  that  there  is  a  confusion,  with 
regard  to  the  meanings  of  the  term  'real,'  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  enquiry.  The  various  arguments  that  are  used  to  support 
the  inference  to  the  nature  of  the  Universe  by  means  of  the  notion 
of  degrees  of  reality,  were  reviewed,  and  in  every  instance  seemed 
to  be  invalid.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  enquiry  that 
employs  this  inference  is  the  merest  speculation. 

(&)  But  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  is  used  also  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  in  a  hierarchy,  according  to  the  degree  of 
reality  possessed  by  each,  certain  parts  of  the  Universe.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  such  a  task  is  the  specific  task  of  philosophy. 
This  theory  is  stated,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Bosanquet  :*  "We  should 
not  expect  metaphysics,"  he  says,  "to  predict  terrestrial  history; 
and  still  less,  therefore,  that  which  lies  beyond  the  grave.  What 
it  may  do,  and  in  the  hand  of  masters  has  always  done,  is,  starting 
from  any  datum,  no  matter  what,  to  point  out  what  sort  of  thing 
is  in  actual  life — which  is  in  the  Absolute  now  as  ever — the  higher 
and  more  stable;  and  what  is  the  more  defective  and  the  more 
self -contradictory ;  and  to  indicate  the  general  law  or  tendency 
by  which  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  the  former."  Notice:  "which 
is  in  the  Absolute  now  as  ever"  is  put  between  dashes,  and  is 

1  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  pp.  268-269. 
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unnecessary  for  the  statement  of  philosophy's  task.  Indeed, 
though  philosophy,  when  engaged  on  this  task,  frequently  speaks 
of  the  'Absolute,'  it  does  not  need  it.  Its  task  is  to  show  what, 
in  actual  life,  "is  the  more  defective  and  the  more  self-contra- 
dictory; and  to  indicate  the  general  law  or  tendency  by  which 
the  latter  is  absorbed  in  the  former."  Now  the  point  is  that  this 
problem  is  not  philosophical,  but  ethical  and  psychological.  It 
is,  or  may  be,  interesting  to  us,  because  ethics  and  psychology 
are  interesting  to  us.  An  idealist  who  limits  himself  to  this 
problem  should  recognize  two  things:  (i)  he  should  see  that  his 
questions  are  concerned  with  psychology  and  ethics;  (2)  he 
should  see  that  he  must  admit  that,  with  regard  to  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  he  is  a  skeptic  of  the  skeptics. 
These  alternatives  he  can  escape  only  by  relapsing  upon  the 
procedure  that  uses  the  notion  of  degrees  of  reality  in  order  to 
infer  that  the  Universe  has  a  certain  character,  and  if  this  is 
done,  the  argument  is  circular.  To  Idealism  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  there  is  a  simple  dilemma:  that  its  arguments  are 
circular,  or  its  problem  ethical  and  psychological. 

BERNARD  Muscio. 
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PRACTICAL  SUCCESS  AS  THE  CRITERION  OF  TRUTH. 

HHE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the  meaning  of 
•*-  practical  success  as  a  criterion  of  truth — when  practical 
success  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  voluntary  achievement. 

To  our  argument  one  proposition  is  fundamental:  the  success 
of  conduct  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  attains  its  end. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  scarcely  be  disputed;  it  is  so 
obvious  as  to  seem  self-evident.  Yet  its  neglect  has  led  to  de- 
plorable errors — among  them  the  attempt  to  biologize  episte- 
mology.  Hence  it  is  worth-while  at  the  outset  to  recite  certain 
elementary  principles.  Human  conduct  has  its  source  in  intelli- 
gent volition.  Voluntary  action  is  action  in  pursuit  of  a  con- 
sciously chosen  end.  It  succeeds  in  so  far  as  it  realizes  this  end. 
Thus  if  definite  meaning  is  to  be  imparted  to  practical  success 
as  a  criterion  of  truth,  it  must  be  illuminated  by  the  discovery  of 
the  one  end  whose  attainment,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  makes  con- 
duct successful.  It  will  not  answer  to  cite  the  particular  aims 
of  different  individuals,  as  success  in  their  attainment  affords 
no  universal  standard  of  truth,  but  would  mark  as  true  any  idea 
that  assisted  any  individual  in  fulfilling  his  desire.  Nor  will 
biological  conceptions,  such  as  adjustment  to  environment,  help 
us  here.  The  end  required  to  satisfy  volition  can  be  discovered 
only  by  finding  out  what  are  the  demands  of  volition,  and  these 
can  be  learned  only  by  a  study  of  the  activity  itself.  The  help 
of  psychology  in  making  a  functional  analysis  of  voluntary 
action,  and  of  ethics  in  making  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of 
different  ends,  are  needed  to  solve  the  epistemological  problem. 

Fortunately,  students  of  psychology  and  ethics  are  generally 
agreed  in  regarding  volition  as  an  organizing  activity,  which 
works  to  increase  the  unity  of  intelligent  life.  This,  the  essential 
nature  of  will,  is  manifested  in  all  its  different  forms:  in  simple 
desire,  which  unites  the  succeeding  movements  of  the  agent  as 
means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  which  is  itself  an  expression 
of  his  growing  experience;  in  purpose,  where  the  successive 
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desires  are  themselves  subordinated  to  a  comprehensive  life- 
interest;  in  the  social  and  religious  ideals,  which  include  and 
harmonize  the  interests  of  many  individuals.  It  is  then  safe  to 
assert  that  volition  is  essentially  an  organizing  agency.  Its  end 
can  therefore  be  nothing  less  than  progressive  self-organization — 
the  expansion  of  the  personal  life  of  humanity.  Of  course  this 
end  is  sought  under  the  actual  conditions  of  human  existence; 
it  is  attained  by  means  of  the  objects  and  agencies  given 
in  human  experience.  Thus — under  existing  conditions — man 
achieves  self-organization  through  such  mastery  of  his  own  bodily 
mechanism  as  enables  him  to  fulfill  his  present  need,  such  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  as  enables  him  to  provide  for  his  future 
security,  such  use  of  his  social  and  religious  resources  as  enables 
him  to  conserve  his  permanent  welfare.  Since  through  the 
pursuit  of  this  progression  of  ends  volition  achieves  its  aim  of 
self-organization,  any  thought  which  contributes  to  their  attain- 
ment will  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  practically  successful  and 
hence  true. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  practical  success,  even  after 
such  interpretation,  lacks  much  of  the  precision  and  applicability 
required  of  a  working  criterion  of  truth  and  falsity  in  the  different 
fields  of  knowledge.  Further  study  of  the  agencies  involved 
in  the  organizing  activity  of  volition  is  necessary  in  order  ade- 
quately to  define  our  criterion  and  make  clear  the  method  of 
its  application. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  voluntary  action  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tinguishing clearly  the  different  factors  whose  cooperation  is 
required  in  order  that  its  work  of  self-organization  shall  proceed. 
Such  analysis  discloses  the  presence  of  three  factors  operating  in 
organic  interdependence.  These  three  factors  may  be  given  the 
familiar  names  of  thought,  action,  and  feeling;  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  be  defined  anew  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tinctive function  they  perform  in  the  comprehensive  activity  of 
volition. 

By  thought  is  meant  the  power  of  ideating  objects  regarded  as 
possible  of  realization.  The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  objects 
proposed  as  ends  are  derived  from  past  experience,  although  the 
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combination  or  synthesis  of  these  qualities  may  be  new  and 
original.  Hence  such  objects  of  thought,  when  as  ends  of  action 
they  are  realized,  stand  in  relation  to  objects  already  realized 
by  the  agent,  and  serve  to  connect  all  intermediating  objects 
with  his  previous  experience.  Thus  the  self,  in  this  activity  of 
ideation,  as  it  were  projects  its  own  unity  forward  over  new  and 
unexplored  fields.  Action,  the  second  of  the  factors  mentioned, 
is  the  power  of  realizing  ideal  objects  through  the  adaptation 

i  of  actual  conditions  and  agencies.  The  instrumentalities  em- 
ployed are  actual  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  wholly  in  the 
control  of  the  agent,  but  are,  in  their  order  and  relation,  inde- 
pendent of  his  volition.  Action  must  take  its  departure  from 
objects  already  realized  and  thus  brought  under  control  of  the 
agent,  and  then  go  forward  to  utilize  existing  conditions,  overcom- 
ing their  independence  and  converting  them  into  stepping-stones 
by  which  it  advances  towards  its  end.  Since  the  instrumentalities 
which  it  employs  are  originally  outside  its  control,  the  working  of 
action  involves  in  a  special  way  effort — for  the  agent  must  be 
constantly  wary,  eager  to  seize  every  advantage  the  situation 
offers,  in  pressing  forward  to  his  goal.  This  goal  is  reached  when 
actual  existence  is  brought  into  agreement  with  ideal  end — this 
agreement  being  established  by  the  fact  that  the  object  becomes 
a  permanent  basis  and  existing  point  of  departure  for  further 
action  in  pursuit  of  other  ends.  Thus  action  contributes  to  the 
process  of  self-organization  by  actually  incorporating  new  objects 

'  into  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  The  effect  of  such  achieve- 
ment on  the  state  of  the  self  is  reflected  in  the  third  factor  neces- 
sary to  the  work  of  volition,  feeling.  Feeling  is  the  power  of 

j  appreciating  the  degree  of  unity  realized  by  the  conscious  self. 
When  through  thought  an  object  is  conceived  as  an  end  of 
action,  this  end,  because  ideal,  conflicts  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  self  and  destroys  its  unity  by  introducing  into  it 
unreconciled  opposition.  The  strain  and  tension  which  results 
is  reflected  in  unpleasant  feeling.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  action  this  tension  and  opposition  are  overcome,  and 
the  ideal  object  is  given  a  place  in  the  expanding  unity  of  personal 
life,  the  restoration  and  enrichment  of  the  unity  of  the  self 
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which  results  is,  in  its  turn,  reflected  in  pleasant  feeling.  Thus, 
through  the  cooperation  of  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  the 
boundaries  of  personality  are  extended,  and  its  content  enlarged, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  an  increasing  variety  of  interests. 

While  all  voluntary  acts  that  attain  their  end  perform  a  work 
of  organization,  since  they  extend  the  unity  of  self-conscious  life 
by  introducing  into  it  new  objects,  the  degree  to  which  an  act 
of  will  promotes  self -organization  is  determined  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  end,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  depends  upon  the 
number  of  other  objects  it  makes  possible  of  realization,  the 
variety  of  additional  activities  for  which  it  paves  the  way.  Now, 
which  ends  are  thus  most  comprehensive — which  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all — cannot  be  discovered  by  any  analysis 
of  volition,  or  deduced  from  the  results  of  such  analysis;  it  can 
be  learned  only  from  experience.  We  must  accept  as  the 
ultimate  reality,  not  simply  the  power  of  will,  i.  e.,  the  capacity 
of  self-organization,  but  also  the  actual  conditions  under  which  ) 
it  operates. 

We  may  notice  in  passing  that  the  light  which  our  analysis 

throws  upon  the  character  and  office  of  thought  in  personal 

»jf» 
development  justifies  us  in  adopting  practical  success  as  the 

criterion  of  truth.     Thought  derives  its  character  from  the  part  \ 
it  plays  in  the  process  of  self -organization.     It  owes  its  ideality 
to  the  fact  that  it  freely  projects  the  unity  of  the  self  in  opposition 
to  conditions  actually  existent  and  proposes  that  this  expanded 
unity  be  realized  through  action;  its  objectivity  to  the  fact  that 
in  its  ideation  it  observes  the  facts  and  relations  previously 
realized  by  conduct.     Since,  moreover,  thought  exists  only  as  a 
factor  in  volition  and  ideas  are  primarily  ends  of  action,  the  test 
of  their  truth  is  the  conduct  which  seeks  to  realize  them,  thus  \ 
incorporating  them  within  the  real  world  of  the  agent. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  study  somewhat  more  in  detail  the 
three  specific  activities  through  which  the  fundamental  power  of 
volition  gains  expression — thought,  action,  and  feeling.  The 
fact  that  demands  recognition  next  in  the  sequence  of  our 
argument  is  that  each  of  these  partial  activities,  itself  a  function 
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of  will,  becomes  in  the  course  of  personal  development  a  special- 
ized form  of  the  original  and  underlying  activity,  having  its  own 
;  characteristic  ideal  which  is  only  a  special  expression  of  the  one 
generic  end  of  all  voluntary  action — progressive  self-organization. 
We  shall  now  consider  these  three  activities  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tinguishing the  particular  expression  given  in  each  to  the  supreme 
end  of  human  conduct. 

I.  Intellectual. — The  work  of  thought  is  to  represent  all  objects 
that  are  possible  of  realization  as  ends  of  action.     Since  the  will 
which  is  the  source  of  successive  acts  remains  the  same,  these  ideal 
objects  must  preserve  fixed  connections  if  they  are  to  remain 
possible  of  realization.     Hence  thought  is  not  content  to  leave 
its  objects  in  the  connections  in  which  they  first  appear  in 
experience,  but  is  ever  seeking  to  relate  them  in  more  intimate 
and  less  changeable  ways.     The  aim  of  intellectual  activity  is  to 
formulate  in  idea  such  a  system  of  objects  as  shall  fulfill  all  the 

'  needs  and  respond  to  all  the  activities  of  intelligent  personality. 
This  end,  of  an  ideal  system  completely  self-consistent  and 
coherent  throughout,  although  only  partly  realized,  nevertheless 
exercises  a  controlling  influence  over  all  our  thinking.  We  tend 
to  reject  as  false  all  ideas  that  do  not  conform  to,  or  fit  in  with, 
that  objective  order  which  we  have  thus  far  constructed  by 
working  over  and  systematizing  in  thought  the  facts  of  our 
experience.  Contrariwise,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  as  true  all 
beliefs  that  are  consistent  with,  or  serve  to  extend  the  accepted 
order  of  ideas,  thus  complying  with  the  conditions  of  an  organized 
experience. 

II.  Technical. — Action  is  the  power  of  utilizing  actual  condi- 
tions and  converting  them  into  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
ends.     Since  the  adjective  'practical'  is  properly  applied  to  all 
voluntary  activity,  including  that  of  thought  and  emotion  as 
well  as  of  action  (in  the  narrow  sense,  as  the  word  is  here  used), 
it  will  prevent  confusion  to  call  the  activity  under  present  con- 
sideration technical.     The  conditions  with  which  our  technical 
capacity  must  cope  are  given  as  actual  facts;  as  such  they  are 
immediately  experienced  in  their  manifold  and  intricate  connec- 
tions.    Among  the  varied  connections  that  continually  present 
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themselves,  the  work  of  action  is  to  seize  upon,  and  follow  up,  the 
one  that  promises  most  speedily  to  bring  about  the  intended 
agreement  between  existing  conditions  and  ideal  end.  When 
through  effort  of  attention  and  contrivance,  a  path  is  blazed  out 
which  leads  speedily  and  certainly  to  the  realization  of  an  idea, 
the  power  of  action  has  fulfilled  its  office;  for  it  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  agent  an  instrument  of  self -expansion.  As  the 
servant  of  volition,  action  has  for  its  aim  the  complete  mastery 
by  our  common  intelligence  of  the  objects  and  forces  of  the 
environment  through  the  employment  of  the  most  efficient  and\ 
economical  instruments  in  the  physical,  vital,  and  social  spheres. 
These  instruments  take  the  form  of  machines  and  mechanical 
processes,  methods  and  policies,  remedies  and  treatments, 
customs,  manners,  and  institutions.  In  conformity  with  its  aim, 
our  technical  activity  rejects  all  instruments,  inventions,  and 
adaptations,  except  the  most  efficient  and  economical — that  is, 
those  that  guide  us  most  speedily  and  expeditiously  into  the 
presence  of  the  desired  object. 

III.  Esthetic. — Feeling  reflects  the  effect  upon  the  conscious 
agent  himself  of  the  pursuit  and  achievement  of  ends.  When 
an  object  which  has  been  selected  for  pursuit  as  an  end  is  realized 
through  action,  the  reestablishment  of  personal  unity  which 
results  is  appreciated  in  the  pleasure  of  successful  attainment. 
As  conduct  is  organized  through  the  achievement  of  more  and 
more  comprehensive  ends  the  accompanying  pleasures  become 
more  varied  and  harmonious,  their  harmony  and  consonance 
reflecting  the  proportionate  expression  provided  for  different 
interests  in  the  inclusive  ideal.  Such  appreciation  of  its  own 
inner  unity  may  itself  be  sought  as  an  end  by  the  conscious  self, 
and  is  explicitly  made  such  in  aesthetic  activity.  The  aesthetic 
or  emotional  capacity  therefore  aims  immediately  to  realize  the  1 
unity  of  personal  life  through  feeling.  To  this  end  it  seeks  to 
induce  such  activities  of  perception  and  adjustment  as  serve  by 
their  harmonious  interplay  to  renew  in  the  self  the  pleasant  sense 
of  agreement  and  concord  among  the  constituent  parts. 

An  objection  must  now  be  considered  which,  if  not  removed, 
will  gather  force  as  we  proceed.    Are  not  the  three  activities 
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which  we  have  distinguished — intellectual,  technical,  and  aesthetic 
— all  expressions  of  will?  Must  not  each  in  consequence  include, 
on  its  own  account,  the  three  moments  of  thought,  action,  and 
feeling?  If  we  grant  this,  the  situation  becomes  confused  and 
perplexing.  What  relation  exists  between  one  of  these  activities 
taken  in  the  inclusive  sense  (e.  g.t  action  understood  as  one  of 
the  three  distinct  and  coordinate  expressions  of  volition  and 
hence  embracing  thought,  technique,  and  feeling)  and  the  same 
activity  understood  in  the  narrower  and  more  exclusive  sense 
(action,  that  is,  as  one  of  the  three  moments  of  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  activity)  ?  In  the  face  of  such  complication  the  value  of 
the  threefold  division  of  voluntary  activity,  upon  which  the 
present  argument  is  based,  appears  exceedingly  doubtful.  Con- 
sider in  particular  the  case  of  our  intellectual  activity.  As  a 
mode  of  volition  it  must  contain  the  moment  of  action  as  well  as 
those  of  thought  and  feeling.  If  we  adhere  to  the  definition  of 
action  previously  adopted,  we  shall  understand  by  it  the  adapta- 
tion of  actual  conditions,  the  use  of  existing  agencies,  as  means  or 
instruments  to  lead  us  to  desired  results.  Apparently  then  we 
must  introduce  into  the  sphere  of  thought  something  resembling 
experiment,  involving  an  appeal  through  action  to  existing  facts. 
But  if  we  do  this  we  seem  to  break  down  the  boundaries  between 
the  fields  assigned  to  the  three  activities,  including  within  the 
intellectual  what  we  have  previously  restricted  to  the  technical  and 
aesthetic  spheres.  Or,  suppose,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
that  we  broaden  our  definition  of  action,  permitting  it  to  signify 
not  the  employment  of  actual  instruments  only,  but  of  any  means 
whatsoever,  ideal  as  well  as  actual,  in  the  attainment  of  an  end. 
Then  we  shall  mean  by  action,  when  it  appears  as  a  factor  in 
intellectual  activity,  something  different  from  the  action  we 
distinguish  from  intellectual  activity  in  general.  In  the  first 
case  it  signifies  the  adaptation  of  ideas,  in  the  second  the  adapta- 
tion of  existing  things.  'But  this  solution  is  also  fraught  with 
difficulties;  it  implies  the  possibility  of  proceeding  with  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  through  the  organization  of  ideas,  and  in  inde- 
pendence of  experiment  or  objective  verification.  It  also  suggests 
the  existence  of  a  theoretical  sphere,  independent  and  self- 
sufficient,  in  separation  from  the  sphere  of  practice. 
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As  threatening  as  these  difficulties  appear  to  be,  a  little  further 
reflection  serves  to  dispel  them.  It  is  true  that  the  three  factors 
of  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  appear  in  each  of  the  main 
activities  in  question.  But  in  each  case  they  differ  in  relative 
prominence;  and  it  is  this,  the  special  manner  in  which  these 
three  constituent  factors  combine,  that  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  activity — intellectual,  technical,  or  aesthetic. 
Take  the  intellectual  activity  as  an  instance.  The  aim  of  this 
activity  is  to  assimilate  new  experiences  by  fitting  them  into 
the  organized  system  of  ideas.  This  assimilation  is  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  certain  ideas  or  principles  selected 
for  this  use,  which  are  analyzed  and  recombined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  place  for  the  experience  whose  explanation  is 
sought.  Now  these  mediating  ideas  are  actually-existing  instru- 
ments in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  previously  verified  in 
conduct  and  hence  stand  as  facts.  Action  is  present  therefore 
in  the  employment  of  instruments  which  possess  independent 
actuality,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
agent  but  have  their  order  and  connection  fixed  by  past  experi- 
ence. But  it  is  action  of  a  secondary  and  derivative  sort — not 
action  in  its  original  and  primary  form  in  which  we  utilize  objects 
and  agencies  at  first  hand,  as  not  represented  but  immediately 
experienced.  The  business  of  intellect  is  to  ideate,  its  concern 
is  with  the  organization  of  ideas,  although  some  of  these  ideas, 
being  verified,  stand  as  facts  and  serve  as  actual  instruments. 

The  case  is  of  course  reversed  when  we  turn  to  technical 
activity,  or  action  proper.  Here  the  aim  is  to  effect  such  adjust- 
ment of  actual  objects  and  agencies  as  will  contribute  to  the  order , 
and  completeness  of  human  life.  Into  this  activity  thought 
enters,  and  feeling  as  well.  But  here  thought  plays  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  part.  The  action  is  intelligently  planned;  the 
end  is  imagined,  and  the  course  of  action  anticipated  in  idea. 
Thought  in  this  case,  however,  is  mainly  engaged  with  imagining 
what  the  prospective  experience  will  be,  i.  e.,  what  different  sets 
of  conditions,  what  various  sequences  of  events,  may  be  expected 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  (So  works  the  thought  of  the 
inventor  or  politician.)  But  while  the  steps  in  action  are  in  a 
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measure  foreseen,  the  foresight  is  never  complete  or  certain 
enough  to  pre-determine  the  actual  experience.  Here  we  must 
be  willing  to  venture,  to  act  on  faith;  for  it  is  the  objects  and 
agencies  immediately  experienced  which  lead,  and  determine  the 
result.  The  interest  of  action,  to  repeat,  is  with  the  adaptation 
of  actual  conditions  and  agencies,  and  not  with  the  articulation 
of  ideas,  although  thought  and  imagination  exert  a  large  influence 
upon  the  course  of  action. 

The  aesthetic  activity  seeks  to  further  self-organization  through 
the  experience  of  objects  which  increase  the  harmony  felt  among 
the  contents  of  personal  consciousness.  Here  too  all  three 
factors  are  present,  thought  and  action  as  well  as  feeling.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  the  turn  of  feeling,  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  intellectual  and  technical  spheres,  to  give  character  to 
the  whole.  Feeling  is  certainly  present  in  thought  and  action; 
but  it  plays  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  in  each.  In 
thought  it  results  from  a  conscious  recognition  of  failure  or 
success  in  solving  the  problem;  in  action  it  is  consequent  upon 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  transition  from  one  step  to  another. 
In  the  aesthetic  activity,  however,  the  case  is  reversed;  feeling 
comes  to  the  fore,  thought  and  action  retreat  to  the  background. 
To  be  sure,  thought  enters  into  the  aesthetic  experience:  objects 
must  be  apperceived  to  be  appreciated.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
cognitive  relations,  the  interpretative  ideas,  mediate  no  new 
knowledge  directly ;  they  serve  to  extend  the  range  of  feeling,  to 
spread  it  over  a  wider  and  more  varied  field.  Action  also  has 
a  part  in  the  aesthetic  activity;  adjustment  of  actual  conditions, 
particularly  as  they  pertain  to  perception  and  bodily  attitude,  is 
requisite.  Yet  the  action  is  such  as  leads  to  no  definite  result 
other  than  the  accentuation  or  modulation  of  feeling. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  a  conclusion  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  criterion  of 
truth.  Each  of  the  three  ends  sought  by  volition,  in  the  co- 
ordinate fields  of  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  is,  in  the  measure 
of  its  attainment,,  a  gauge  of  the  success  of  the  activity  which 
promotes  it,  and  constitutes,  within  its  own  field,  a  criterion  of 
truth.  For  thought,  as  belief  or  hypothesis,  enters  into  each  of 
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these  activities.  In  each  the  aim  of  thinking  is  the  same — the 
extension  of  the  unity  of  personal  life — although  it  appears  in 
different  forms,  as  the  system  of  ideas,  the  sequence  of  actions,  * 
the  fusion  of  feelings.  All  three  activities  realize  this  common 
end  through  the  adaptation  of  existing  conditions,  only  this 
element  of  independent  existence  appears  in  the  one  as  established 
fact,  in  another  as  actual  event,  in  a  third  as  subjective  condition. 
It  is  plain  that  the  truth,  the  validity,  of  the  guiding  hypothesis 
will  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  service  which  it  renders 
in  realizing  the  controlling  aim,  under  the  given  conditions.  We 
have  therefore  three  criteria  by  which  our  beliefs  may  be  tested,  I 
intellectual  consistency,  technical  efficiency,  and  emotional  harmony,  1 
each  of  which  is  an  indication  of  the  bearing  of  a  belief  upon  the  ' 
work  of  self-organization  in  a  special  province  of  personal  life, 
i.  Intellectual  Consistency. — When  a  belief  concerns  an  object 
or  subject-matter  that  has  direct  and  definite  relation  to  what 
we  already  know,  it  may  be  judged  true  or  false  according  as  it 
agrees  with,  or  contradicts,  this  previous  knowledge.  The  past 
experience  of  the  race,  worked  over  by  our  organizing  intelligence, 
has  yielded  certain  fundamental  principles  whose  attested  uni- 
versality expresses  the  teleological  unity  for  which  the  human 
will  is  ever  seeking.  Beliefs  that  are  inconsistent  with  these 
principles  are  at  once  rejected  as  false,  e.  g.,  those  that  contra- 
dict the  laws  of  natural  causation,  as  reports  of  miracles,  wonders, 
etc.,  and  those  which  violate  the  laws  of  mechanics,  as  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion,  the  levitation  of  bodies,  etc. 
Besides  the  system  of  ideas  with  its  fundamental  principles  and 
conceptual  framework  which  is  imparted  to  him  through  the 
channels  of  social  heredity,  the  human  individual  acquires  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  a  stock  of  ideas  wrhich  exerts  a  controlling 
influence  over  his  beliefs.  Particularly  in  the  field  of  his  own 
trade  or  profession,  does  the  individual  test  the  ideas  that  are 
brought  to  his  attention  by  their  conformity  with  the  facts  of  his 
own  experience,  as  these  have  been  systematized  in  the  course 
of  reflection.  Indeed,  when  we  consult  an  expert  in  any  line 
we  do  not  expect  that  he  will  take  our  case  as  material  for  experi- 
ment or  seize  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  put  his  untried  theories 
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to  the  test  of  action,  but  that  out  of  his  encyclopedic  knowledge 
and  large  experience,  he  will  be  able  at  once  to  discover  the  truth 
about  it. 

2.  Technical  Efficiency. — When  a  belief  concerns  an  object 
that  is,. or  may  be  made,  an  end  of  immediate  action,  or  a  means 
to  some  end,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  its  truth  is  tested  by  its 
efficiency  in  guiding  us  to  the  desired  end.     Since,  in  this  field 
the  adjustments  sought  are  of  natural  forces  to  human  needs,  or 
of  individual  interests  to  social  welfare,  the  efficiency  in  question 
may  be  of  a  mechanical  or  biological,  or  of  a  social  or  psycho- 
logical character.     This  is  of  course  the  practical  in  the  narrower 
sense  or,  as  we  have  preferred  to  call  it,  the  technical  criterion  of 
truth,  to  which  the  pragmatists  in  recent  years  have  directed 
our  attention,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  importance.     It 
is  a  test  constantly  applied  to  our  ideas  in  everyday  life.     The 
belief  that  the  7:12  train  will  get  me  in  town  early  enough  for 
the  theater  is  tested  by  its  efficiency,  when  acted   upon,   of 
bringing  the  desired  result.     So  it  is  with  countless  other  beliefs 
that  concern  the  objects  of  our  environment,  natural  and  social, — 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  sleep  out-doors  the  year  round,  that  public 
morality  would  be  improved  by  opening  the  school-buildings  for 
dancing  and  games  in  the  evenings,  that  drunkenness  would  be 
lessened  by  the  municipal  ownership  of  saloons,  etc. 

3.  Emotional  Harmony. — The  truth  of  an  idea  may  be  further 
tested  by  its  ability  to  arouse  a  certain  kind  of  pleasant  feeling 
— feeling  that  may  be  described  as  a  harmony  of  pleasures  or  the 
pleasure  of  harmony.     It  is  a  feeling  which  resembles  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  the  realization  of  an  object  as  end,  with  the 
increased  organization  and  strengthened  unity  of  personal  con- 
sciousness which  results  from  such  attainment.     The  relation  is 
closer  than  that  of  mere  resemblance,  however;  as  the  feeling  in 
question  undoubtedly  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  unity 
and  coherence  among  the  elements  of  conscious  personality  are 
augmented  by  the  belief  which  arouses  it,  although  just  how  we 
are  unable  to  detect  or  describe.     There  is  also  a  kinship  between 
this  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  disinterested  pleasure  which  char- 
acterizes the  aesthetic  experience  and  arises  when  an  object  is 
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capable  of  putting  the  perceptual  and  intellectual  faculties  in 
such  free  and  harmonious  play  as  to  induce  the  pleasure  of  actual 
appropriation  and  intimate  union.  Now  when  a  belief  cannot  be 
verified  by  its  consistency  with  previous  knowledge  or  attested 
by  its  efficiency  in  action,  its  power  of  imparting  an  added 
harmony  and  thus  communicating  a  new  significance  to  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  even  though  this  harmonizing  effect  be 
rather  felt  as  a  pervasive  influence  than  clearly  detected  here  or 
there,  should  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  truth.  In  actual 
fact  many  beliefs  are  accepted  mainly  on  this  ground.  Take  for 
example  the  belief  that  a  tie  of  spiritual  kinship  exists  among  all 
men  (the  brotherhood  of  man)  or  that  personal  life  and  develop- 
ment will  continue  after  natural  death  (the  immortality  of  the 
soul) — neither  of  these  beliefs  can  be  guaranteed  by  knowledge  we 
already  have,  nor  verified  by  any  experiment  we  can  at  present 
perform,  yet  they  are  widely  accepted  as  true  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  because  of  the  increased  harmony  and  coherence  which 
we  feel  they  impart  to  our  lives  and  conduct. 

Nor  is  this  criterion  limited  in  its  influence  to  popular  thought ; 
it  plays  a  part  in  scientific  inquiry  as  well.  When  a  scientist  has 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  as  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  he  has  come  to  think  in  terms  of 
his  field.  Hence  when  a  belief  or  hypothesis  harmonizes  with 
such  established  ways  of  thinking,  he  is  disposed  to  accept  it  as 
true.  The  significant  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  agreement  is 
not  one  discovered  by  reflection ;  it  is  rather  signalized  by  feeling 
and  comes  in  the  guise  of  immediate  intuition.  The  quality 
which  an  hypothesis  may  have  of  agreeing  with  the  psychic 
activities  of  the  expert  in  the  field  to  which  it  applies,  is  made 
much  of  by  authorities  on  scientific  method  like  Poincare,  who 
frequently  refers  to  the  simplicity,  the  elegance,  the  fitness,  of 
a  theory  as  an  indication  of  its  truth.1 

1  Cf.  Poincare,  Science  and  Hypothesis  (trans,  by  Halsted),  pp.  94-95  and  pp. 
105-1 13.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  procedure  of  science  in  generalizing 
upon  empirical  data  is  legitimate,  he  says  (p.  94)  that  if  this  power  were  denied  to 
science  "it  would  have  no  value  for  us,  since  it  could  give  no  satisfaction  to  our 
craving  for  order  and  harmony  and  since  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  incapable 
of  foreseeing." 
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At  this  point  we  are  bound  to  inquire,  what  is  the  relation  of 
these  criteria  to  one  another?  Do  we  not  suffer  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  having  three  criteria  of  truth  and  falsity 
at  our  disposal  instead  of  one?  Has  each  one  its  peculiar  prov- 
ince, its  application  being  required  by  the  special  character  of 
the  belief  under  scrutiny?  Or  may  any  one  of  the  three  be  used 
at  pleasure,  each  tyeing  by  itself  a  conclusive  test?  Or  must  a 
belief  be  tested  by  all  three  criteria  taken  together  in  order  to 
be  verified  completely?  Here  are  three  possibilities,  and  every 
one  of  them  receives  a  measure  of  fulfillment  in  the  verification 
of  our  ideas.1 

A .  There  are  certain  conditions  which  make  one  criterion  and 
it  alone  applicable  as  a  test  of  truth. 

The  body  of  established  truth  which  exists  at  any  period  of 
human  development  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  previous  genera- 
tions in  realizing  objects  and  satisfying  the  demand  of  volition 
for  continued  self-realization.  If  a  belief  has  been  verified  in 
the  past  experience  of  the  race  and  thus  given  objectivity,  this 
fact  is  indicated  by  its  consistency  or  coherence  with  the  system 
of  recognized  truth.  When  such  coherence  exists,  common-sense 
and  economy  of  effort  demand  that  we  accept  it  as  proof  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  idea,  instead  of  attempting  ourselves  to  verify 
it  by  action.  On  this  basis,  we  are  constantly  accepting  as  true, 
ideas  with  reference  to  which  we  have  neither  the  time  to  act, 
nor  the  facilities  to  experiment.  When  I  read  that  animals  on 
Mars,  if  there  be  such  creatures  on  that  planet,  must  have  more 
lithe  and  graceful  bodies  than  they  do  on  the  earth  because  the  pull 
of  gravity  is  less  there  than  here  and,  consequently,  less  massive 
muscles  must  be  developed  for  purposes  of  self-support,  I  accept 
the  assertion  as  true  because  it  agrees  with  what  I  know  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  and  physiology.  Contrariwise,  we  must 

1  Dr.  Cooley,  in  his  Principles  of  Science  (Holt,  1912),  distinguishes  four  criteria 
of  truth:  (r)  agreement  with  established  facts;  (2)  exclusive  agreement  with  fact 
(together  these  two  seem  identical  with  'intellectual  consistency'  as  given  above); 
(3)  experimental  verification,  the  pragmatic  test;  and  (4)  immediate  or  intuitive 
certainty,  due  to  the  direct  response,  either  of  approval  or  of  disapproval,  which 
the  mind  makes  to  a  new  idea,  according  as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  kind  of 
psychic  movement  to  which  it  has  become  accustomed  (p.  73).  He  admits  that 
the  authority  of  the  criterion  last  named  has  frequently  been  impeached. 
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as  a  rule  reject  as  false  all  beliefs  and  reports  that  are  inconsistent 
with,  that  contradict,  our  organized  experience.  When  a  report 
is  circulated  reflecting  upon  the  honesty  of  a  man  whose  probity 
and  rectitude  have  been  established  in  my  belief  by  years  of 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  him,  I  am  justified  in  at  once 
rejecting  the  report  as  false. 

In  the  second  class  of  instances,  however,  the  belief  concerns 
a  matter  that  is  practically  new  in  human  experience,  having 
never  stood  the  test  of  conduct.  In  such  case  previous  knowledge 
throws  no  light,  and  consistency  as  a  criterion  is  useless.  We 
must  then  resort  to  action  and  experiment,  testing  the  idea  in 
question  by  its  efficiency  in  leading  us  to  the  realization  of  desired 
ends.  How  else  shall  we  test  the  truth  of  such  beliefs  as  that 
'the  initiative  and  referendum  will  secure  an  expression  in  law 
of  the  general  will,'  or  that  'the  practice  of  eugenics  will  result  in 
social  improvement,'  except  by  putting  them  in  practice,  and 
then  observing  whether  they  contribute  to  economic  and  social 
organization. 

Finally,  when  it  is  impossible  to  test  an  idea  either  by  past 
experience  or  future  action,  we  seem  justified,  within  certain 
limits,  in  accepting  the  verdict  of  present  feeling,  provided  this  is 
persistent  and  unmistakable.  At  least  this  is  what  men  always 
have  done  and,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  it  will  prove  one  hard  to  correct. 
In  the  two  instances  cited,  the  ideas  of  human  brotherhood  and 
of  personal  immortality,  both  of  which  are  widespread  and  firmly 
held  in  human  thought,  the  grounds  of  belief  are  chiefly  emo- 
tional, consist  in  fact  in  the  added  harmony  these  beliefs  are  felt 
to  impart  to  the  contents  of  personal  experience.1  The  appeal 
which  classic  literature  makes  to  us  is  largely  of  this  character. 
We  accept  the  situation  and  characters  of  the  great  epic,  drama, 
or  novel,  as  real,  as  truthful,  mainly  because  we  feel  that  they 
fit  in  with,  and  assimilate  themselves  to,  what  is  most  funda- 
mental in  our  experience,  what  is  most  imperative  in  our  conduct. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  feeling  as  a  ground  of  belief  often  precedes 
rather  than  follows  other  methods  of  attempted  verification.  On  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  that  it  arouses,  a  belief  like  that  in  human  brotherhood  is  accepted  as 
true,  is  adopted  as  an  end  of  action,  and,  finally,  as  a  consequence  of  its  realization, 
may  be  incorporated  as  a  fact  in  the  accepted  body  of  knowledge. 
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The  author  first  feels  the  reality  of  his  own  conceptions  and  then 
through  his  art,  makes  it  possible  for  us,  by  sympathetic  imita- 
tion, to  share  his  experience  and  feel  its  truthfulness.  It  is  this 
emotional  criterion,  principally,  that  makes  Hamlet,  Tito,  and 
Pecksniff,  seem  truer  to  human  nature  than  many  existing 
persons. 

B.  In  the  case  of  many  ideas,  the  intellectual,  technical,  or 
emotional  criterion  may  be  applied  at  will,  and  particularly  as 
far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned,  with  equal  advantage.     When 
confronted  with  an  object  or  situation  which  I  do  not  understand 
it  is  often  a  mere  matter  of  personal  choice  whether  I  'think  it 
out'  or  investigate  it  through  action  and  experiment.     Hearing 
a  noise  upstairs  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  window  rattling.     I  may 
settle  the  question  entirely  by  thought,  remembering  that  a  west 
window  was  open,  that  a  few  hours  ago  I  saw  signs  of  the  wind 
changing  from  southeast  to  west,  and  that  the  door  open  in  the 
hall  would  create  a  draught  sufficient  to  rattle  the  window.     Or 
I  might  regard  it  as  the  simpler  thing  to  ascend  the  stairs,  close 
the  window  I  found  open,  and  then  see  if  the  noise  ceased.     Such 
cases  are  too  numerous  and  familiar  to  require  further  illustration. 

C.  When,  for  example,  a  social  or  political  institution  which 
has  had  a  large  influence  on  man's  development,  plays  a  leading 
part  in  his  existing  civilization,  and  promises  to  affect  momen- 
tously his  future  progress,  is  the  subject-matter  of  thought,  the 
range  and  importance  of  the  subject  may  render  advisable  the 
use  of  all  three  criteria.     Thus  beliefs  which  relate  to  popular 
government,  to  marriage  and  the  family,  to  the  judicial  system, 
may  require  verification  by  all  three  methods  before  they  are 
accepted  as  true.     Most  of  all  is  it  necessary  that  beliefs  which 
concern  Universal  Reality,  metaphysical  theories  that  is,  should 
be  subjected  to  all  three  tests  before  they  are  even  tentatively 
accepted  as  true.     To  deserve  our  credence  a  philosophy  should  be 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  experience  as  these  are  systematically 
recorded  in  the  different  sciences,  useful  as  an  instrument  of  adjust- 
ment in  the  economic  and  social  spheres,  and  harmonizing  in  its 
emotional  effects. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  our  study  of  the  implications  of  '  practical 
success,'  as  the  criterion  of  truth  has  led  us  to  conclusions  that 
resemble  in  a  general  way  those  of  Kant.  There  is  agreement 
upon  this  fundamental  point — that  as  legitimate  grounds  of 
belief  we  must  admit,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  intellec- 
tual consistency  in  the  organization  of  the  data  of  experience,  the 
demands  of  the  life  of  action,  and  the  capacity  of  certain  ideas 
always  to  arouse  pleasant  feeling.1  The  absolute  separation  of 
these  three  spheres  which  Kant  maintains,  and  particularly  his 
dualism  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  reason,  we 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  by  treating  the  three  capacities  of 
thought,  action  and  feeling,  as  subordinate  expressions  of  the 
basal  activity  of  will,  understood  as  an  agency  of  self -organization. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  led  to  interpret  action  not  as  the 
equivalent  of  conduct  or  practice  (which  of  course  includes  both 
intellect  and  emotion) ,  but  in  the  narrower  sense  as  the  technical 
capacity,  the  ability  to  adapt  means  to  the  realization  of  ends. 
Now  if  the  question  be  asked  whether  our  conclusions  compel  us  to 
agree  with  Kant  in  holding  that  only  mechanical  formulations  of 
the  objective  world  can  be  justified  on  intellectual  grounds,  while 
we  must  look  to  the  spheres  of  action  and  of  feeling  to  justify  our 
beliefs  in  the  existence  of  freedom  and  purpose  in  the  world,  our 
answer  must  be  partly  no  and  partly  yes.  Certainly  such  a 
voluntarism  as  has  been  developed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
which  understands  '  will '  not  as  a  blind  striving  or  an  unillumined 
life-force,  but  as  the  power  of  intelligent  self-organization, 
affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  ability  of  thought  to 
express  real  development  or  reach  a  teleological  view  of  the 
world.  Indeed  the  goal  of  thought,  the  complete  organization 
of  ideas,  will  be  reached  only  when  all  existing  objects  are  seen 
to  be  instrumental  to  the  life  of  self-conscious  personality.  And 
since  the  ideas  to  which  thought  attributes  objectivity,  and  which 
as  facts  it  must  endeavor  to  correlate,  are  those  which  have 

1  According  to  Kant  the  recognition  of  the  purposiveness  in  objects  always 
excites  in  us  pleasure,  which  is  due  to  harmony  between  the  nature  of  objects  as 
conceived  and  our  own  cognitive  faculties.  Cf .  Krilik  of  Judgment,  translated  by 
Bernard,  Introduction,  §  vi. 
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been  realized  as  ends  in  conduct,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  tele- 
ology from  acquiring  intellectual  validity,  provided  that  in- 
telligence is  able  to  adapt  all  existing  objects  to  the  promotion 
of  personal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  only  beliefs  which  do  possess  intellectual  validity  are 
those  which  have  proved  to  be  means  to  self -organization,  along 
with  their  implications,  as  these  have  been  revealed  by  the  work 
of  thought.  Now  the  ideas  that  have  secured  fullest  verification 
in  conduct  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
mechanical  view  of  the  world,  with  the  principles  and  categories 
involved,  has  been  proved  valid  by  the  control  it  has  given  us 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  in  the  conservation  and  furtherance  of 
our  physical  well-being.  The  ends  of  our  social  and  religious  life, 
those  of  universal  human  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
sympathy,  have  in  contrast  to  this,  been  much  less  completely 
attained,  and  the  beliefs  which  promise  to  be  instrumental  in 
their  realization,  such  as  those  in  the  permanence  and  freedom 
of  personality,  have  received  much  less  convincing  verification. 
In  fact,  these  principles  can  scarcely  claim  validity  on  purely 
intellectual  grounds  as  yet,  they  must  at  present  be  regarded  as 
postulates,  which  are  justified  on  pragmatic  and  emotional 
grounds. 

HENRY  W.  WRIGHT. 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  VALUE-JUDGMENT. 

I. 

IN  discussions  of  the  value-concept  it  is  usually  recognized 
that  a  value  must  in  some  sense  involve  a  subject  of  emo- 
tional consciousness.  This  is  true  where,  with  writers  such  as 
Urban,  it  is  held  that  the  subject  in  question  is  an  individual  or 
perhaps  a  social  subject,  and  also  where,  with  writers  such  as 
Miinsterberg,  it  is  held  that  it  is  an  over-individual  or  absolute 
subject.  There  are  indeed  exceptions,  as  in  the  well-known 
view  of  Moore  and  Russell  and  in  the  one  similar  to  it  recently 
presented  by  Meinong.1  The  values  of  objects,  it  is  main- 
tained, are  or  subsist,  just  as  squareness  subsists,  and  an  emo- 
tional subject  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  them.  It  may,  however, 
be  said,  I  think,  that  the  natural  presumption  is  against  such 
views  of  value,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  proceeding  arbitrarily  if, 
without  examining  them  further,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  first 
view  and  undertake  to  develop  its  consequences.  We  shall  then 
assume  that  every  value  involves,  in  some  sense,  an  emotional 
subject,  and  shall  aim  to  develop  some  of  the  consequences  of  this 
idea  which  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  value- judgment. 
It  is,  however,  not  clear  without  further  question  how  the 
statement  that  value  'involves'  an  emotional  subject  is  to  be 
understood.  We  here  understand  it  to  mean  that  every  value 
is  related  to  some  emotional  subject.  The  relation  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  a  value  is  for  a  subject  or  is  valid  for  the 
subject.  A  value  may  be  related  to  an  emotional  subject,  and  a 
value  so  related  may  be  or  subsist;  but  we  deny  that  a  value, 
4.  e.,  a  value  unrelated  to  a  subject,  can  ever  subsist.  A  value 
may  and  indeed  must  be  related  to  an  emotional  subject  in  the 
sense  of  being  valid  for  the  subject,  but  it  cannot  have  subsistence. 
This  is  what  the  statement  that  every  value  involves  an  emotional 
subject  is  here  understood  to  mean. 

1  "  Flir  die  Psychologic  und  gegen  den  Psychologismus  in  der  allgemeinen  Wert- 
theorie,"  Logos,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-14. 
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But  this  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  such  a  formula- 
tion as  that1  which  says  that  "every  value  is  a  value  for  a  sub- 
ject." To  say  that  every  value  is  "a  value  for  a  subject"  means 
that  every  value  is  something  which  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  relation  to  a  subject.  In  the  case  of  every  value,  there 
would  then  have  to  be  something  which  was  related  to  the  sub- 
ject, something  which  had  to  the  subject  the  relation  of  'being 
for.'  What  is  it  that  is  so  related  to  the  subject?  It  could  not 
be  'a  value,'  since  every  value  is  supposed  to  be  a  complex 
thing  which  requires  precisely  the  element  we  are  seeking  before 
its  own  structure  is  completed.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  the  value 
and  nothing  else  which  is  for  or  valid  for  the  subject;  and  we 
must  then  recognize  in  this  formulation  an  incorrect  statement 
of  value's  subjectivity. 

It  remains  to  note  the  difference  of  the  idea  that  value  is 
always  related  to  some  emotional  subject  from  the  not  infrequent 
assertion2  that  value  is  a  relation — perhaps  that  of  desire — 
between  such  an  emotional  subject  and  an  object.  If  value  is 
said  to  be  a  relation  between  subject  and  object,  it  must  be 
supposed  to  subsist.  We  held,  however,  that  value  does  not  sub- 
sist, and  that  the  only  thing  which  could  be  thought  to  subsist  is 
value  related  to  a  subject,  or  value  for  a  subject.  The  most 
that  is  consistent  with  our  view  is,  then,  that  what  is  defined  by 
a  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  value  for  some  subject — 
for  the  subject,  of  course,  to  which  the  object  is  emotionally 
related.  The  difference  of  the  usual  assertion  from  our  own  view, 
and  the  obvious  error  of  it,  lies  in  supposing  that  value,  or  an 
object's  value,  rather  than  an  object's  value  for  a  subject,  could 
be  said  to  be  a  relation  between  a  subject  and  the  object.  But 
while  granting  that  value  for  a  subject  may  be  a  relation  between 
the  value-object  and  the  subject,  we  do  not  here  mean  to  be 
responsible  for  any  'definition'  of  this  relation. 

The  general  view  of  the  nature  of  value  from  which  we  take 
our  departure  is,  therefore,  not  that  every  value  is  a  value  for  a 

1  Meinong,  Psychologisch-ethische  Untersuchungen  zur  Werttheorie,  1894,  p.  27. 

2Cf.,  for   example,  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Werttheorie,  Vol.  I,  p.   65;   Reischle, 

Werturteile  und  Glaubensurteile,  p.  42;  Berguer,  La  notion  de  valeur,  p.  44. 
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subject  or  that  every  value  is  something  which  contains  a  relation 
to  a  subject,  nor  that  every  value  is  a  relation  between  a  subject 
and  an  object,  but  that  every  value  is  related  to  a  subject  in  the 
sense  of  being  emotionally  valid  for  it.  With  this  statement  in 
mind,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  value-judgment. 

II. 

It  is  said  that  the  judgment  of  value  differs  fundamentally 
from  all  other  subject-predicate  judgments  in  that  it  does  not 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  thing  about  which  is  judged;1  that 
the  so-called  value-judgment  is  really  not  a  thought  or  judgment 
at  all;2  that  it  is  never  a  purely  'theoretical'  judgment;3  that 
it  differs  from  what  is  termed  a  'factual'  judgment,4  etc. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  vague  impression  that  judgments  of  value 
escape  in  some  wray  the  opposition  of  unconditioned  truth  and 
falsity.  We  shall  insist,  in  what  follows,5  that  the  value- 
judgment  occupies  indeed  a  unique  position,  that  it  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  certain  other  forms  of  judgment.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  make  it  clear  that  the  distinction  in  question  is 
often  drawn  at  the  wrong  point,  and  in  particular  that  it  is 
drawn  at  the  wrong  point  by  those  who  distinguish  judgments  of 
value  from  'truth  judgments'  or  from  theoretical  and  factual 
judgments.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  note  three  fundamental 
misconceptions  of  the  value-judgment,  two  of  which  result 
directly  in  wrong  ideas  regarding  the  value-judgment's  truth- 
character. 

(a)  The  form  known  in  grammar  as  an  imperative  is  perhaps 
always  expressive  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  state  of  valuation. 
As  an  expression  of  a  valuative  state  an  imperative  resembles 
closely  a  value-judgment.  An  imperative,  however,  is  not  a 
thing  which  claims  belief,  but  something  which  aims  to  determine 
practically  the  will  addressed.  It  is  not  a  judgment,  and  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  opposition  of  truth  and  falsity.  But  the  close 

1  Windelband.  Pr&ludien,  3d  ed.,  p.  53. 

1  Croce,  "Ueber  die  sogenannten  Werturteile,"  Logos,  Vol.  I,  p.  73. 

1  Riehl,  Philosophic  der  Gegenwart,  3d  ed.,  p.  183. 

4  Urban,  Valuation,  pp.  387,  390,  421. 

1  Infra,  p.  637. 
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connection  of  the  imperative  and  the  value-judgment,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  imperative  is  neither  true  nor  false,  has 
doubtless  led  in  some  cases  to  an  erroneous  idea  regarding  the 
truth-character  of  the  value- judgment.  Where  the  imperative, 
or  any  other  non-assertory  form  expressive  of  valuation,  is 
inadvertently  conceived  to  be  a  value-judgment,  it  is  natural  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  'value- judgment'  may  have  the 
unique  property  of  being  neither  true  nor  untrue. 

(&)  If  we  turn  from  linguistic  expression  to  subjective  process, 
we  find  that  the  same  erroneous  idea  results  easily  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  judgment  of  value  with  what  we  have  called  valua- 
tion. The  latter  is  some  sort  of  emotional  attitude  of  a  subject, 
some  process  of  will  or  feeling,  directed  toward  an  object.  A 
judgment  of  value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thought  about  an 
object,  a  thought  in  which  value  for  some  subject  is  attributed 
to  the  object,  or  predicated  of  it.  One  might,  of  course,  so  define 
valuation  as  to  make  it  include  necessarily  a  judgment  about 
the  value-object.  There  is,  however,  need  of  a  designation  for 
affective- volitional  dealings  with  a  value-object  which  may  occur 
where  judgment  in  this  sense  about  the  object  is  not  present, 
and  which  in  case  judgment  is  present  are  none  the  less  different 
from  it;  and  it  is  customary  to  take  'valuation'  to  be  this 
designation.1  As  thus  understood,  valuation  is  a  process  of 
emotion;  and  for  that  reason  it  does  not  have  the  truth  and 
falsity  of  judgment.  But,  as  has  been  observed  by  Perry,2  the 
fact  that  the  emotional  process  of  valuation  is  exempt  from  the 
opposition  of  truth  and  falsity  has  doubtless  in  some  cases  been 
responsible  for  the  idea  that  it  is  the  'value-judgment'  which 
enjoys  this  exemption. 

(c)  It  is  to  be  noted  finally  that  the  judgment  in  which  the  fact 
of  a  valuation  is  affirmed  (e.  g.,  1S  desires  0,'  'S  values  0'), 
though  of  course  qualified  with  reference  to  truth,  is  not  itself  a 
value-judgment.  It  is  not  a  value-judgment,  unless  we  assume 
a  particular  value-definition.  If  we  assume  that  'valuable' 

1  Such  is  the  use  of  terms  in  Urban's  excellent  book,  Valuation.     Cf.  pp.  35-48. 

2  "The  Question  of  Moral  Obligation,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  XXI, 
P-  295- 
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means  just  'valued,'  then  the  judgment,  'O  is  valued  by  S,'  is  a 
value-judgment.  But  there  is,  I  think,  every  reason  to  deny  this 
definition  of  'valuable,'  inasmuch  as  things  may  be  wrongly  as 
well  as  rightly  valued.  By  value's  being  related  to  a  subject  in 
the  sense  of  being  valid  for  it  we  mean  something  other  than  the 
mere  fact  of  being  felt  as  valid  by  the  subject,  or  the  mere  fact 
of  value-experience  (Werterlebnis) .  And  if  we  deny  the  above 
definition  of  'valuable,'  then  the  assertion  of  the  fact  of  valuation 
or  of  value-experience  is  not  a  value-judgment,  or  a  judgment 
in  which  value  for  a  subject  is  truly  predicated. 

III. 

We  have  spoken  of  value  being  related  to  a  subject,  and  of 
value  related  to  a  subject  being  predicated  in  the  value-judgment. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  'extension'  of  the  value  in- 
cluded in  the  judgment,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  judgment 
in  which  value  for  an  individual  subject  is  predicated,  and  one  in 
which  value  for  subjects  universally  is  predicated.  In  the  former 
sort  of  judgment,  the  judging  subject  attributes  to  an  object  a 
value  uniquely  related  to  his  own  affection  and  volition — or, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  another  individual.  The  judgment  is  thought 
with  what  may  be  called  an  individual  coefficient.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  judgments  of  value  sometimes  omit  this  or  any  similar 
coefficient,  and  the  intention  then  is  to  attribute  to  objects  what 
seems  to  be  a  value  simpliciter.  I  take  this  to  be  characteristic 
of  judgment  in  the  spheres  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  valuation 
(neglecting  for  the  present  the  case  of  'logical'  valuation); 
though,  of  course,  the  degree  in  which  such  judgment  is  justified 
must  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  problem.  In  these  spheres  it 
is  said  that  objects  are  beautiful,  or  ugly,  or  indifferent,  that  they 
are  ethically  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent,  etc.  Objects  are  said 
to  have  value  or  to  be  valuable.  There  is  in  such  judgments  no 
reference  to  an  individual  subject,  or  to  any  group  of  subjects. 
It  is  judgments  of  this  sort  which  we  here  interpret  as  predicating 
(under  favorable  circumstances)  a  value  valid  for  subjects  uni- 
versally. That  any  values  are  universally  valid,  it  lies  beyond 
our  present  interest  to  demonstrate  or  even  assert.  We  insist, 
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merely,  that  the  notion  of  a  value  valid  universally,  or  for  sub- 
jects as  a  species,  or,  if  you  please,  for  '  ein  wertendes  Bewusstsein 
uberhaupt,'  is  the  only  means  by  which  to  conceive  of  the  value 
'simpliciter,'  or  'absolute'  value  which  we  appear  in  certain 
cases  to  predicate.  The  absoluteness  of  a  value  cannot  mean 
lack  of  relation  to  subjects,  as  this  contradicts  the  notion  of  value, 
but  can  mean  only  universal  validity,  or  validity  necessarily 
for  all  subjects. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  distinguish  judgments  in 
which  values  of  intermediate  grades  of  validity,  which  might 
be  termed  collective  and  general  values,  are  involved.  The  dis- 
tinction of  individual  and  universal  values  serves  however  to 
bring  to  light  the  material  of  direct  interest  to  us;  and  it  is 
especially  values  of  the  former  kind,  and  the  corresponding 
judgments,  to  which  we  now  wish  to  turn  attention. 

What  was  said  about  absoluteness  of  value  does  not  apply  to 
objectivity  of  value.  A  value  which  is  real  or  objective  is  not  on 
that  account  universal  (absolute).  And  by  the  statement  that 
a  value  is  real  or  objective  we  here  mean,  not  that  it  has  some  sort 
of  being,  but  that  it  is  really  and  genuinely  valid.  The  value  of 
an  object  may  be  real  and  objective,  or  genuinely  valid,  for  an 
individual  subject,  though  the  value  of  the  object  is  not  universal. 
It  will  illustrate  this  fact  if  we  refer  to  a  certain  aspect  of  moral 
life.  We  assume,  indeed,  that  the  characteristic  moral  value  is 
not  of  individual  but  rather  of  universal  validity.  The  value  of 
an  instance  of  conduct,  considered  as  moral  value,  certainly 
could  not  be  thought  to  be  valid  only  for  the  agent  or  any  par- 
ticular subject.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  fact  that  the 
agent,  rather  than  some  one  else,  was  the  author  of  a  given  in- 
stance of  conduct  is  a  fact  which  may  have  a  peculiar  value 
(though  not  a  strictly  moral  value)  for  this  individual.  It  may 
have  for  the  individual's  feeling  and  will  a  value  which  is  objective 
or  genuinely  valid  and  at  the  same  time  individual;  unless  our 
ideas  of  moral  life  are  entirely  chimerical.  The  idea  that  a 
person  is  responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  one  else  is  responsible  for  it,  implies  that  values  may  be 
at  once  objective  and  individual.  An  individual's  own  deeds 
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have  for  the  feeling  and  will  of  the  individual  an  objective  value 
which  they  have  for  no  other  subject.  And  we  may,  I  think, 
suppose  that  values  at  once  objective  and  individual  in  their 
validity  are  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  conduct,  but  that  they 
are  perhaps  coextensive  with  the  relations  of  individual  ownership. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  now  the  status  of  the  correspond- 
ing judgment.  In  order  for  a  judgment  of  value  to  contain  value 
which  is  real  and  objective,  and  therefore  to  be  a  true  judgment, 
the  value  in  question  need  not  be  universal  or  absolute.  Though 
the  value  is  only  individual  in  'extension,'  the  corresponding 
judgment  can  be  true;  and  if  it  is  true,  it  will  be  true  simply  and 
absolutely. 

The  truth  of  a  judgment  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  judg- 
ment's validity.1  If  'validity'  and  'truth'  are  taken  to  be 
equivalent  terms,  we  may  say,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that 
although  the  validity  of  the  value  contained  in  a  judgment  be 
individual,  the  validity  of  the  judgment  will  be  absolute  and 
universal.  The  validity  of  the  value  is,  as  we  know,  an  emotional 
validity;  but  the  validity  of  the  judgment  is  not  a  validity  for 
emotion,  at  least  not  in  the  same  sense  of  emotion.  In  more 
respects  than  one  the  validity  of  the  value  contained  in  a  value- 
judgment  is  then  to  be  distinguished  from  the  validity  of  the 
value-judgment.  The  aspect  of  extension  concerns  us  directly, 
and  as  regards  extension  the  one  sort  of  validity  is  often  indi- 
vidual at  the  same  time  that  the  other  is  universal. 

This  discussion  of  individual  values  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  The  circumstance  that  the  value  contained  in  a  judg- 
ment is  individual,  or  is  valid  for  an  individual  only,  does  not 
imply  that  the  validity  or  truth  of  the  judgment  is  in  any  way 
individual.  To  suppose  that  it  did  would  be  a  serious  error 
concerning  the  truth-character  of  the  value- judgment.2  On  the 

1  The  use  of  '  validity '  as  the  linguistic  equivalent  of  '  truth '  does  not  of  course 
depend  on  the  special  doctrine  which  we  state  later  concerning  the  object  of 
judgment.  Cf.  p.  635. 

*  Reischle,  Werlurteile  und  Glaubensurteile,  p.  48,  speaks  of  "Klassen  der  Wert- 
urteile.  nach  ihrem  Fortschritt  zur  Allgemeingiltigkeit  geordnet."  Cohn's  Att- 
gemeine  Aeslhetik,  p.  n,  has  the  statement:  "Dritens  wird  fUr  das  Urteil  eine 
bestimmte  Art  der  Geltung  in  Anspruch  genommen.  Wenn  ich  sage:  Das  gefallt 
mir,  so  beschrankt  sich  diese  Geltung  zunachst  auf  eine  Person;  wenn  ich  sage, 
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other  hand,  the  circumstance  that  a  judgment  of  value  is  true 
or  valid  simply  does  not  imply  that  the  value  contained  in  the 
judgment  is  simply  or  absolutely,  or  is  valid  for  subjects  uni- 
versally. To  suppose  that  it  did  would  be  an  error,  inasmuch 
as  the  value  may  well  be  individual  (collective  or  general)  in  its 

validity.1 

IV. 

We  have  now  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  idea  that  a 
judgment  of  value  is  different  in  kind  from  what  is  called  a 
judgment  of  'fact,'  and  from  what  is  called,  in  several  senses,  a 
'theoretical'  judgment.  The  supposed  difference  of  a  value- 
judgment  and  a  truth- judgment  did  not  appear  to  us  to  present 
a  discussable  problem.  We  saw  that  there  were  certain  things, 
themselves  neither  true  nor  untrue,  which  might  be  confused  with 
the  value-judgment;  and  we  saw  the  way  in  which  the  confused 
idea  might  arise  that  a  value- judgment  is  of  individual  truth  or 
validity.  But  we  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  whether  a 
judgment  of  value  has  a  truth-character.  We  take  for  granted 
that  a  thing  which  is  neither  true  simply  nor  untrue  is  not  a 
judgment,  not  even  a  'value- judgment.'  And,  inasmuch  as  we 
take  the  truth-qualification  of  the  value- judgment  to  be  a  matter 
of  course,  we  in  effect  settle  to  a  considerable  extent  the  related 
questions  of  its  factuality  and  theoreticality.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  points  as  to  'fact'  and  'value,'  and  the  factual  and 
theoretical  character  of  the  value-judgment,  which  merit  careful 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  and  by  way  of  an  excursus,  we  shall  notice 
from  a  certain  angle  the  existential  judgment.  By  an  existential 
judgment  we  understand  of  course  a  judgment  of  the  form,  'A 
exists.'  It  is  commonly  recognized  that  such  a  judgment  presents 
a  structure  in  some  sense  different  from  that  of  a  judgment  of 

diese  Handlung  ist  sittlich  gut,  so  erhebt  das  Urteil  Anspruch  auf  allgemeine 
Zustimmung."  Cf.  also  Liidemann,  Das  Erkennen  und  die  Werturteile,  p.  21. 

1  Urban,  Valuation,  p.  385,  speaks  of  "the  judgment  of  value  with  its  claim  to 
objectivity,  and  therefore  [?]  its  logical  presupposition  of  a  world  of  unconditioned 
values."  As  this  occurs  in  the  statement  of  a  doctrine  attributed  to  others  there 
is  nothing  to  criticize  except  the  inference,  which  the  author  himself  appears  to  draw 
or  at  least  to  approve.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  logic  whatever  in  the  '  there- 
fore.' 
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the  form,  'A  is  B.'  The  value-judgment,  as  regards  its  structure, 
is  obviously  affiliated  with  the  latter  type  of  judgment.  But  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  mean  at  present  to  consider  the 
judgment  of  value  and  the  existential  judgment  is  not  that  of 
internal  structure.  We  do  not  intend  to  compare  them  as  regards 
'factuality.'  We  wish  rather,  in  the  interest  of  completeness,  to 
notice  briefly  a  question  which  is  sometimes  raised  concerning 
the  relation  of  'indifference'  between  value-judgments  and 
existential  judgments. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  judgments  of  value  and  of  existence, 
both  having  one  object  as  their  topic  of  judgment,  are  in  any 
way  dependent  on  each  other  in  respect  of  truth  or  validity.  It 
amounts  however  to  the  same  thing  if  we  inquire  simply  (a) 
whether  the  existence  of  an  object  implies  its  value,  and  (6) 
whether  its  value  implies  its  existence.  The  reference  to  judg- 
ment may  then  for  the  moment  be  neglected. 

Concerning  the  first  question,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that 
(positive)  value  is  not  implied  by  existence.  This  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  the  case  in  so  far  as  we  understand  value  in 
the  sense,  say,  of  the  aesthetic  or  the  ethical  region.  But  it  may 
be  held  that  existence  implies,  or  is,  a  value  in  the  sense  of  a 
logical  value.1  It  would  at  the  same  time  be  granted  that  the 
value  of  existence  does  not  imply  value  of  any  other  kind. 
Indeed,  all  degrees  of  negative  value  in  the  sense  of  other  value- 
regions  are  obviously  compatible  with  the  (positive)  value  of 
existence.  The  latter  circumstance  might,  I  think,  justify  a 
doubt  concerning  the  strict  coordination  of  the  value  of  existence 
with  value  in  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  regions. 

In  the  second  question  we  inquired  whether  the  value  of  an 
object  implies  the  object's  existence.  It  can  perhaps  not  be 
denied  that  value,  in  some  senses  of  the  term,  requires  the  ex- 
istence of  the  value-object.  But  does  not  value,  in  some  cases, 
attach  to  non-existent  objects,  or  more  generally,  to  non-actual 
states  of  affairs?  At  any  rate,  a  study  of  the  valuing  process 
makes  it  clear  that  volitional  consciousness  is  a  typical  form  of 
value-experience;  and  this  must  mean  that  non-existent  objects, 

1  MUnsterberg.  Philosophic  der  Wertt,  p.  86. 
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whether  or  not  they  have  value,  are  often  objects  of  valuative 
attitudes.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  valued,  or  are 
objects  of  valuation.  And  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  value  itself  which  necessarily  requires  the  existence  or 
actuality  of  the  value-object.  Let  us  consider  an  example.  We 
frequently  weigh  or  valuate  (though  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the 
sense  above  noticed)  courses  of  future  conduct,  which  as  yet 
have  no  existence  or  actuality.  They  are  decided  on  as  being 
either  right  or  wrong.  Or  a  certain  kind  of  conduct  is  defined 
by  the  law  as  right  or  wrong.  These  terms  are  plainly  value- 
predicates.  The  conduct  need  not  exist  or  need  not  be  actual; 
but  we  regard  it  nevertheless  as  possessing  certain  value- 
determinations.  This  example  is  of  course  not  supposed  to 
illuminate  the  entire  sphere  of  ideal  value-objects.  It  shows, 
however,  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  objects  may  in  a  very  good  sense  have  value  without 
there  being  any  implication  of  the  objects'  existence.1  In  terms 
of  judgment,  as  we  saw  the  judgment  of  existence  concerning  an 
object  to  be  'indifferent'  to  any  value-judgment  (in  the  strict 
sense)  concerning  it,  so,  in  some  cases,  the  judgment  of  value  is 
indifferent  to  the  existential  judgment. 

Leaving  now  the  judgment  of  existence,  we  shall  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  the  subject-predicate  type  of  judgment.  We  have  to 
consider  the  ordinary  judgment  of  the  form  'A  is  B'  and  to 
compare  the  judgment  of  value  with  it  on  the  score  of  factual  and 
theoretical  character.  Our  concern  here  is  with  the  question  of 
internal  structure,  and  especially  with  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  anything  discoverable  in  the  value-judgment  which 
would  really  warrant  our  assigning  it  a  place  outside  the  region 
of  the  factual  and  theoretical. 

In  considering  this  question  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  regard 
any  sort  of  judgment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  object  of  judg- 
ment. We  may  define  the  object  of  judgment  with  sufficient 
precision  as  what  is  judged  or  asserted  in  a  judgment. 

1  Where  in  this  paragraph  and  in  the  two  preceding  ones  objects  are  spoken  of 
as  'having'  value  it  is  understood  of  course  that  they  have  it  'for  emotion.'  Cf. 
infra,  p.  637. 
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It  might  now  be  held  that  what  is  judged  is  always  a  being. 
This  is  the  general  view  of  judgment  which  has  been  developed 
by  Meinong.  What  is  judged,  it  is  maintained,  may  be  the  being 
of  an  object  in  the  sense  of  existence  or  perhaps  of  subsistence 
(ein  Seinsobjektiv),  or  it  may,  in  the  subject-predicate  judgment, 
be  an  object's  being-so-and-so-determined  (ein  Soseinsobjektiv}.1 
The  latter  case  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  form  'A  is  B'  the  'is,'  it  is  maintained, 
has  a  more  than  merely  grammatical  significance,  and  reaches 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  genuine  structure  of  the  object  of 
judgment. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  writers  who  take  a  fundamentally 
different  view  of  the  object  of  judgment,  and  who  interpret  it 
in  terms  of  (theoretical)  value.  Let  us  state  this  general  doctrine 
very  briefly.  The  doctrine  holds,  to  use  the  expressions  just 
introduced,  that  what  is  judged  in  a  judgment  of  the  form  1A  is 
B1  is  really  not  a  being,  not  'the  being-5  of  A,'  but  a  'belonging 
together'  of  a  certain  material  and  a  certain  form  or  category.2 
This  'belonging  together'  is  a  value-determination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  total  object  of  judgment.  Being  is  thus  eliminated 
from  the  object  of  judgment  and  knowledge,  and  replaced  by 
value  and  validity. 

On  either  theory  the  question  of  the  supposed  peculiarity  of 
the  value-judgment  would  remain.  On  either  the  view  that  the 
ordinary  object  of  judgment,  and  in  particular  of  subject- 
predicate  judgment,  is  a  being,  or  the  view  that  it  is  a  theoretical 
value-determination,  we  should  still  have  to  name  a  respect  in 
which  the  judgment  of  value  could  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  subject-predicate  judgments.  It  might  now  be  thought 
that  the  object  of  this  judgment  is  the  validity  of  a  value  or  an 
axiological  validity  (as  distinct  from  a  theoretical  validity),  and 
that  we  here  have  the  clue  to  a  radical  peculiarity  of  the  value- 
judgment.  We  know,  in  a  sense,  what  the  object  of  the  value- 
judgment  is.  It  is  '  the  value  for  some  subject  of  an  object ; '  and 

1  Meinong,  Ueber  Annahmen,  2d  ed.,  p.  72.  Cf.  also  Husserl,  Logische  Unter- 
suchungen.  Vol.  II,  p.  594. 

1  Rickert,  "Zwei  Wege  der  Erkentnisstheorie,"  Kantstudien,  Vol.  V,  p.  50. 
Lask,  Lehre  vom  Urteil,  pp.  31,  79. 
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this  may  be  formulated  as  'the  being  valuable  for  the  subject  of 
the  object.'  The  latter  is  however  equivalent  to  'the  being  for 
the  subject  of  the  object's  value.'  This  may  again  be  formulated 
as  'the  validity  for  the  subject  of  the  object's  value;'  and  we 
thus  seem  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  value- judgment  is 
precisely  an  axiological  validity.  An  object's  value  validity 
would  appear  to  be  what  is  judged  or  asserted.  And  for  the 
purposes  of  a  grammatically  oriented  analysis  this  may  indeed 
be  granted  to  be  one  formulation  at  least  of  the  sense  or  object  of 
the  value-judgment.  But  what  does  this  mean  when  we  regard 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  current  theories?  By  the  theory  which 
interprets  judgment  in  terms  of  theoretical  value  it  would  be 
insisted  that  the  axiological  validity  could,  in  reality,  constitute 
but  one  part  of  the  object  of  judgment.  'An  object's  value,'  and 
'for  a  subject,'  would  together  represent  the  categorial  material, 
and  'axiological  validity'  would  represent  over  against  this  the 
form  or  category.1  The  validity  would  take  its  place  as  one 
element  of  what  is  judged;  and  the  theoretical  Zusammengehorig- 
keit  of  all  the  elements  would  constitute  the  total  object  of  judg- 
ment. The  general  analysis  of  judgment  makes  it  here  inevitable 
to  hold  that  the  validity  is  in  reality  not  the  total  object  of 
judgment,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  constituent  thereof.  As  inter- 
preted by  the  'ontologic'  theory  of  judgment  the  situation  would 
indeed  be  different.  It  might  be  admitted  that  a  validity  is  the 
total  object  of  judgment;  but  it  would  be  held  that  'a  value's 
validity'  must,  if  we  wish  to  lay  bare  the  genuine  principle  of 
connection,  be  reduced  to  a  'value's  being  valid,'  and  that  then 
the  being  is  obviously  reintroduced.  The  notion  that  an  axio- 
logical validity  (or,  for  that  matter,  an  object's  value  for  a  sub- 
ject) is  what  is  judged  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  offer 
either  of  the  current  theories  of  judgment  any  special  difficulty. 
It  does  not  require  an  interpretation  in  other  terms  than  those 
of  'being-so'  or  'theoretical  belonging-together'  respectively. 
A  radical  distinction  between  the  judgment  of  value  and  other 
subject-predicate  judgments  appears  thus  far  undiscoverable. 

1  Such  at  least  is  my  application  of  Lask's  principles.     See  Lehre  vom  Urteil, 
p.  65  f . 
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But  the  object  of  judgment  may  be  considered  from  a  different 
angle.  We  have  yet>to  discuss  the  status  of  the  total  object  of 
judgment  with  reference  to  being  in  the  sense  of  subsistence  (or 
with  reference  to  theoretical  validity). 

By  an  'ontologic'  theory  it  would  be  held  that  what  is  truly 
judged  or  asserted  (e.  g.,  a  being-so)  must  itself  in  some  definite 
way  be  or  subsist.  When  we  truly  judge  that  'A  is  B,'  the 
correlate  of  the  truth  of  the  judgment,  it  would  be  held,  is  the 
fact  that  'A  is  B,1  or  the  subsistence  of  the  state  of  affairs  known 
as  the  being-5  of  A.  And  an  ontologic  theory  need  not  admit 
what  is  judged  in  the  case  of  the  judgment  of  value  to  be  in 
this  regard  peculiar.  An  object's  value  for  a  subject  may  be 
supposed  to  have  a  being  or  subsistence  which  is  essentially  like 
the  subsistence,  for  example,  of  the  squareness  of  the  object, 
or  of  the  causality  of  the  object.  It  may  accordingly  be  held 
that  if  we  judge  or  assert  an  object's  value  for  a  subject,  or  for 
subjects  universally,  then,  in  so  far  as  our  judgment  is  true,  this 
object's  value  for  the  subject,  or  its  value  for  subjects  universally, 
has  a  being,  subsistence  or  fact-character  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
had  by  the  object  of  any  other  true  judgment.  Here,  in  respect 
of  subsistence,  as  previously  in  respect  of  being-so,  this  type  of 
theory  need  concede  to  the  value-judgment  no  exceptional 
position. 

The  general  view  represented  by  Rickert1  and  Lask  denies 
precisely  that  the  object  of  judgment  (not  the  object  about 
which  is  judged)  ever  has  being  or  subsistence.  The  'belonging 
together'  which  constitutes  the  direct  object  of  judgment  is  not 
qualified  with  reference  to  being,  but  with  reference  to  validity. 
It  is  held  that  what  is  truly  judged  is  not,  and  does  not  subsist, 
but  is  theoretically  valid.  The  matter  of  interest  to  us  is,  however, 
that  what  is  truly  judged  in  the  case  of  the  judgment  of  value 
must  by  this  theory  be  supposed  to  be  valid  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  what  is  judged  in  true  judgments  generally.  This  theory 
of  the  object  of  judgment  defines  '  to  be  a  fact '  as  '  to  be  a  theoret- 
ically valid  belonging-together;'  but  at  no  point  need  it  or  can  it 
countenance  the  setting  up  of  a  distinction  between  a  value- 
judgment  and  a  factual  or  theoretical  judgment. 

1  Rickert,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 
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The  structure  of  the  judgment  of  value  has  now  been  con- 
sidered and  compared  with  that  of  other  subject-predicate 
judgments  at  some  length.  We  left  undecided  the  general 
question  of  whether  truth  should  be  held  to  be  coordinate  with 
(a)  a  factual  (&)  being-so,  or  with  (a)  a  theoretically  valid  (/3) 
belonging- together ;  but  we  saw  that  the  decision  of  this  point 
would  not  affect  our  own  problem.  In  no  case,  as  we  saw,  was 
there  any  reason  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  judgment  of 
fact,  or  between  a  theoretical  judgment,  and  a  value-judgment. 

V. 

We  approached  judgment  from  an  objective  standpoint. 
Theoretical  character  was  treated  as  a  factor  of  the  object  of 
judgment.  But  a  judgment  may  be  viewed  subjectively.  Theo- 
retical character,  unlike  factual  character,  pertains  indeed  in  the 
first  instance  to  judgment  as  a  subjective  act  of  apprehension. 
And  if  either  of  the  above  conceptions  of  the  object  of  the 
value- judgment  is  at  all  correct,  we  are  apparently  entitled  to 
conclude  that  theoretical  quality  in  the  broader  sense  of  a  formal 
characteristic  of  the  act  of  apprehension  attaches  to  the  value- 
judgment. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  in  holding  the  act  of  value-judg- 
ment to  be  of  a  theoretical  nature  we  imply  that  a  theoretical 
apprehension  of  value  is  possible.  It  may  appear  that  in  so  holding 
we  contradict  what  was  said  at  an  earlier  point  about  value 
involving  emotion.  But  value  or  a  value  is  not  what  we  held 
could  be  apprehended  by  means  of  the  value-judgment.  A  value 
for  a  subject,  as  attaching  to  some  object,  could,  we  maintained, 
be  apprehended.  A  value  for  a  subject  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  value ;  since  a  value  is  always  valid  for  some  emotional 
subject;  and  a  value  for  a  subject  is  never  in  turn  valid  for  such 
a  subject.  Not  an  object's  value,  but  an  object's  value  for  a 
subject  is  then  what  in  the  case  of  the  value- judgment  must  be 
supposed  to  be  apprehended  theoretically. 

An  object's  value  for  a  subject  has,  as  we  know,  a  factual 
character  (which  in  the  Rickert-Laskian  doctrine  is  interpreted 
as  validity).  A  value  is  not  a  fact,  but  an  object's  value  for  a 
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subject  is  a  fact.1  What  we  apprehend  by  means  of  a  value- 
judgment  is  therefore  a  fact,  and  not  a  value.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  which  contains  value  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

But  just  how  is  the  apprehension  of  such  a  fact  to  be  con- 
ceived? Can  it  be  held,  after  all,  that  such  a  complex  is 
apprehended  theoretically?  It  can  indeed,  as  I  believe,  be  so 
held;  though  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  an  act  which  pre- 
cedes the  apprehension  and  to  notice  that  in  it  we  have  to  do 
with  a  quasi-apprehension  which  is  emotional  rather  than  theo- 
retical. This  act  of  emotional  'quasi-apprehension'  we  conceive 
to  bear  to  the  validity  of  value  somewhat  the  relation  that  appre- 
hension proper  and  cognition  are  supposed  to  bear  to  being  and 
existence.  Value,  the '  object '  of  this  act,  may  be  valid,  but  never 
exists  or  subsists ;  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  constated  in  the  act  in 
question  as  respects  its  validity.  Value  is  '  constated '  emotionally 
as  respects  validity,  but  never  apprehended  or  cognized  theoreti- 
cally as  respects  subsistence.  The  fact  which  makes  up  the  object 
of  a  value-judgment  must  then  contain  one  constituent,  viz.,  value, 
which  can  be  constated  only  emotionally  (or  which,  in  case  it 
is  a  question  of  merely  understanding  the  judgment,  can  be  got 
only  emotionally).  The  emotional  constatation  (or  'under- 
standing') of  this  element  of  the  complex  is  however  an  act 
preliminary  to,  and  presupposed  by,  the  total  act  of  judgmental 
apprehension.  The  latter  is  theoretical  in  character.  Value, 
or  an  object's  value,  is  erlebt,  and  is  constated  only  emotionally; 
but  an  object's  value  for  emotion  is  apprehended  and  cognized 
theoretically. 

1  A  word  may  here  be  added  concerning  the  relation  of  the  '  value '  and  the 
'nature'  of  objects.  The  value  of  an  object  does  not  subsist,  but  is  emotionally 
or  axiologically  valid.  The  object  does  not  have  it  simpliciler,  but  'has'  it  for 
emotion.  This  is  obviously  not  an  ordinary  (or  theoretical)  sense  of  having.  The 
nature  of  an  object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  which  is  and  subsists.  The 
object  is  supposed  too  to  have  its  nature  simply;  it  certainly  does  not  have  it  for 
emotion.  It  is  apparent  then  that  'value'  and  'nature'  differ  fundamentally, 
and  that  value  is  never  a  part  of  the  nature  of  anything.  But  while  this  is  true  of 
value,  it  is  not  true  of  value  for  a  subject.  What  the  object  'has'  for  emotion  is 
value:  what  the  object  has  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  is  value  for  emotion. 
If  we  understand  the  (factual)  nature  of  an  object  hi  such  a  broad  sense  as  to  include 
in  it  whatever  relations  an  object  has,  there  is  no  reason  why  '  value  for  emotion ' 
should  not  be  a  part  of  an  object's  nature.  It  certainly  would  be  a  part  of  an 
object's  'nature  and  relations.' 
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A  distinction  between  a  value-judgment  and  a  theoretical 
judgment  is  again  seen  to  be  inadmissible.  It  mistakes  the  real 
peculiarity  of  the  value-judgment.  The  distinction  really  in 
question  is  between  judgments  all  of  whose  elements  may  be 
theoretically  apprehended,  and  judgments  which  contain  con- 
stituents which  demand  an  emotional  constatation.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  value-judgment  as  thus  conceived  lies  at  a  pre- 
judgmental  level,  and  does  not  concern  the  formal  character  of 
the  total  act  of  judgment.  Viewed  as  an  act  of  apprehension, 
as  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  object,  the  judgment 
of  value  as  a  whole  reveals  no  peculiarity  on  the  score  of  theoret- 
ical character. 

DONALD  W.  FISHER. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 


THE   DUALISM   OF   BERGSON. 

r  I  "HE  nucleus  of  Bergson's  philosophy,  about  which  all  his 
-*•  other  hypotheses  are  formed  and  from  which  they  draw 
their  significance,  is  the  idea  of  duration,  developing  change,  as 
the  essence  of  reality.  "He  who  installs  himself  in  becoming 
sees  in  duration  the  very  life  of  things,  the  fundamental  reality."1 
But  this  conception  defies  intellectual  definition;  it  admits  of  no 
separation  into  elements,  or  moments,  or  objects,  or  distinctions; 
for  to  demarcate  it  is  to  sink  back  into  an  abstract  and  artificial 
way  of  viewing  reality.  Such  is  the  character,  as  revealed  by 
that  intuition  which  is  the  organ  of  highest  knowledge,  of  time, 
the  self,  and  the  evolution  of  the  entire  universe. 

But  to  explain  this  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  use  those  same 
means  of  argument  which  Bergson  rejects  as  guides  to  truth. 
He  must  use  language,  though  language  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
understanding  which  "manages  to  solidify  into  discontinuous 
images  the  fluid  continuity  of  the  real."2  This  difficulty  in  mode 
of  treatment  he  attempts  to  meet  by  undertaking  to  describe 
reality  by  means  of  concrete  images  and  figures,  and  so  overcoming 
as  far  as  possible  the  abstractness  of  language. 

But  beneath  this  bewildering  glitter  of  metaphor,  which  is  a 
definite  principle,  not  a  mere  trick  of  style,  is  another  and  deeper 
concession  than  the  use  of  language  and  argument  to  the  pre- 
vailing intellectualism.  This  is  a  method  which,  instead  of 
merging  distinctions,  exaggerates  them:  it  sets  two  principles 
facing  each  other  and  declares  that  they  are  ultimately  anti- 
thetical ;  it  untwines  strands  of  experience  which  have  no  actual 
separate  existence,  and  reduces  them  to  their  lowest  abstract 
terms.  The  elements  into  which  experience  is  analyzed  are  as 
different  in  their  isolation  as  are  the  properties  of  chemical 
elements  from  the  properties  of  the  compound. 

There  is,  however,  a  genuine  development  in  the  unfolding 
and  enlarging  of  this  method  from  the  standpoint  taken  in  Time 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  317. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
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and  Free  Will,  through  Matter  and  Memory,  to  its  culmination  in 
Creative  Evolution.  Time  and  Free  Will  develops  the  antithesis 
between  inner  and  outer  states,  represented  by  time  and  space, 
quality  and  quantity,  freedom  and  determinism.  The  opposi- 
tion is  absolute.  Though  both  members  are  factors  of  our 
mental  life,  they  do  not  interpenetrate:  they  are  present  as 
solidified  crust  and  deep-flowing  reality.  Time  and  Free  Witt 
leaves  us  with  this  separation  and  gives  us  no  hint  of  a  possible 
reconciliation.  Matter  and  Memory  transcends  those  distinctions 
which  in  Time  and  Free  Will  are  treated  as  ultimate.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  connection  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  worlds,  to  reconcile  the  opposition  of  the  extended  and 
unextended,  quantity  and  quality,  in  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  categories,  those  of  mind  and  body.  Pure  memory,  the  mani- 
festation of  spirit,  and  perception,  which  belongs  essentially  to 
bodily  activity,  are  component  elements  of  consciousness,  though 
neither  of  them  is  to  be  found  free  in  experience  itself. 

In  Creative  Evolution  the  final  inclusive  synthesis  is  reached. 
Mind  and  the  bodily  organism  are  no  longer  independent  and 
opposite;  both  are  the  expressions  of  life.  The  point  of  view  is 
changed  from  that  of  the  individual  to  the  universal ;  the  opposi- 
tion is  that  of  the  vital  impulse  struggling  against  inert  matter. 
In  this  final  dualism  Bergson  often  seems  to  rest.  But  life  and 
matter  are  after  all  not  ultimately  opposing  forces:  "the  two 
movements  are  .  .  .  mutually  dependent  on  each  other."1 
Matter  itself  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  consciousness;  jt  is, 
as  it  were,  fossilized  consciousness,  left  behind  in  the  onward  rush 
of  life.  This  final  position  is,  it  is  true,  not  consistently  main- 
tained. Bergson  frequently  slips  back  into  the  dualism  which  he 
has  thus  explicitly  transcended;  he  insists  upon  an  'either — or,' 
'not — but,'  which  often  does  violence  to  that  common  sense 
and  immediate  experience  to  which  he  appeals.  But  the  final 
outcome  of  the  three  books  is  a  genuine,  though  far  from  simple 
or  traditional,  idealism. 

The  first  of  the  stages  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is 
the  utter  and  ultimate  opposition  of  the  world  of  external  objects 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  340. 
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to  the  world  of  consciousness.  This  inner  world  has  become 
contaminated  with  certain  characters  belonging  by  rights  only 
to  the  external  aspect  of  things.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Bergson, 
by  making  this  antithesis  manifest,  to  restore  consciousness  to  its 
original  complete  separation  from  the  laws  and  traits  of  outer 
phenomena;  and  in  so  doing  to  claim  for  processes  of  the  former 
type  a  superior  concreteness  and  reality.  For  when  mental 
states  are  translated  and  expressed  in  terms  of  external  percep- 
tion, they  are  artificialized  and  their  true  meaning  corrupted. 
To  realize  the  true  growth  of  the  self  we  must  obliterate  all  dis- 
tinctions which  involve  a  separation  of  conscious  states.  The 
relations  are  so  intimate,  the  change  so  continuous,  that  isolation 
is  impossible.  In  order  to  account  for  the  intrusion  of  the  clear 
distinctions  rightly  belonging  only  to  the  external  world,  into 
the  inner  life,  Bergson  gives  us  a  middle  ground,  the  superficial 
self  of  habit,  which  is  a  '  spatial  representation '  of  the  real  self 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  space.  To  realize  what  duration  is 
we  must  cast  off  this  encrustation  from  without,  and  "ask  con- 
sciousness to  isolate  itself  from  the  external  world,  and,  by  a 
vigorous  effort  of  abstraction,  to  become  itself  again."1  It  is 
only  this  deeper-lying  self  which  endures. 

The  relation  of  causality  does  not  unite  the  internal  and  the 
external,  for  there  can  be  no  regularity  of  succession,  no  repetition 
in  the  ceaseless  progress  of  consciousness.  The  outer  world  is 
given  over  to  space-forms,  to  mechanical  causation.  But  the 
act,  which  springs  from  those  depths  of  consciousness  which  have 
not  been  solidified  by  contact  with  outer  phenomena,  is  free. 

The  inner  and  the  outer  world,  thus  separated,  must,  however, 
be  brought  once  more  into  genuine  concrete  relation  with  each 
other;  and  it  is  this  relation  which  Matter  and  Memory  under- 
takes to  make  clear.  But  neither  world  can  be  reduced  to  terms 
of  the  other.  Material  objects  are  not  combinations  of  sub- 
jective sensations;  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain  is  not  the 
cause  of  psychic  states.  The  brain  is  concerned  with  bodily 
movement,  not  with  the  knowledge  of  objects  apart  from  possible 
action  on  them.  My  body  is  the  thoroughfare  through  which  my 

1  Time  and  Free  Witt.  p.  90. 
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thoughts  march  to  meet  the  world;  it  is  the  mould  into  which 
my  personality  is  poured,  the  sieve  through  which  my  ideas  are 
sifted.  The  psychic  state  is  "immensely  wider  than  the  cerebral 
state.  I  mean  that  the  brain  state  indicates  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  mental  state,  that  part  which  is  capable  of  translating 
tself  into  movements  of  locomotion."1 

The  connection  between  matter  and  mind  is  thus  not  causal. 
They  are  mutually  independent  realities,  though  matter  itself, 
being  composed  of  'images,'  is  defined  not  without  reference  to 
experience.  Their  contact  in  the  self  is  expressed  from  the 
material  standpoint  as  the  living  body,  and  on  the  mental  side 
as  consciousness,  a  term  which  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
psychic  life  which  can  be  applied  to  action. 

As  the  body  is  to  the  whole  of  matter,  so  is  consciousness  to 
psychic  reality.  It  is  concerned  with  action,  not  with  knowledge ; 
it  is  practical,  not  speculative.  "The  chief  office  of  consciousness 
is  to  preside  over  action  and  to  enlighten  choice.  It  throws  light 
on  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  decision  and  on  those  past 
recollections  which  can  usefully  combine  with  it ;  all  else  remains 
in  shadow."2 

Yet  Bergson  is  obliged  to  admit  the  speculative  aspect  of 
consciousness,  even  in  that  form  which  is  furthest  from  pure 
spirit  and  nearest  to  matter;  that  is,  in  what  he  calls  pure  per- 
ception. "This  impersonal  perception,"  he  says,  "is  at  the  very 
root  of  our  knowledge  of  things";3  it  "obtains  a  vision  of  matter 
both  immediate  and  instantaneous";4  by  it  "an  ever  deepening 
knowledge  of  matter  becomes  possible";5  "in  pure  perception 
...  we  touch  the  reality  of  the  object  in  an  immediate  intui- 
tion."6 Thus  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  treat  practical  conscious- 
ness as  entirely  unrelated  to  knowledge,  though  it  is  from  this 
starting-point  that  his  theory  proceeds. 

In  spite  of  their  connection  in  experience,  perception,  which 

1  Matter  and  Memory,  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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has  to  do  not  with  cognition  but  with  action,  and  memory,  which 
is  a  representation  of  reality  released  from  all  practical  applica- 
tion, remain  opposite  and  external  to  one  another.  However 
inextricably  entangled  in  their  concrete  manifestations,  they 
differ,  not  merely  in  appearance  or  degree,  but  fundamentally, 
in  kind.  "As  pure  perception  gives  us  the  whole  or  at  least  the 
essential  part  of  matter  (since  the  rest  comes  from  memory  and 
is  super-added  to  matter)  it  follows  that  memory  must  be,  in 
principle,  a  power  absolutely  independent  of  matter."1  When 
they  are  teased  apart  and  disentangled,  the  contrast  is  made 
clear. 

However  far  the  past,  at  first  general,  then  focused  on  one 
point,  passes  from  the  imagined  towards  the  actual,  to  meet 
perception,  it  still  remains  radically  distinct  from  the  present. 
The  present  is  action;  the  past  representation;  perception  is 
sensory-motor,  memory  is  independent  of  bodily  functions;  the 
present  is  actual,  the  past  is  necessarily  essentially  virtual. 
Though  never  separated  in  life,  these  two  never  form  anything 
but  a  mixture,  not  a  compound:  "Sensation  is,  in  its  essence, 
extended  and  localized;  it  is  a  source  of  movement: — pure 
memory,  being  inextensive  and  powerless,  does  not  in  any  degree 
share  the  nature  of  sensation."2 

Bergson  criticizes  ordinary  dualism  no  less  than  idealism  and 
realism.  For  ordinary  dualism  contrasts  perception  with  matter; 
while  for  Bergson  perception  and  matter  are  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  thing.  In  showing,  however,  that  perception  and 
matter  are  not  opposed,  he  does  not  thereby  reconcile  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  form  of  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit.  He  has 
simply  transferred  perception,  usually  regarded  as  a  function  of 
mind,  to  the  material  side.  But  matter  is  not  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent parts;  it  is  related  to  consciousness,  for  it  is  the  needs  of 
consciousness  which  give  it  form  and  outline;  objects  are  carved 
out  by  the  activity  of  consciousness.  This  consciousness  is  not, 
however,  synonymous  with  that  spirit  which  is  fundamentally 
different  from  matter.  It  is  the  point  of  contact  between  physical 

1  Matter  and  Memory,  p.  8l. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  1 80. 
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action  and  spiritual  insight.  Hence  the  breaking  down  of  the 
ultimate  difference  between  perception  and  its  object  leaves  still 
untouched  the  separation  of  pure  spirit  from  matter. 

Though  Bergson  professes  to  place  himself  behind  the  point  of 
divergence  of  realism  and  idealism,  he  points  towards  a  possible 
idealistic  conclusion.  His  repudiation  of  idealism  is  due  to  his 
restriction  of  the  term  to  subjectivism.  If  we  take  a  wider 
definition  of  idealism  as  the  theory  that  reality  is  in  its  own 
nature  essentially  related  to  consciousness,  we  are  no  longer 
confronted  with  as  rigid  a  dualism  between  consciousness  and 
the  external  order  as  was  the  case  in  Time  and  Free  Will.  "Ex- 
tended matter,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  like  a  consciousness 
where  everything  balances  and  compensates  and  neutralizes 
everything  else";1  "No  doubt  also  the  material  universe  itself 
.  .  .  is  a  kind  of  consciousness";2  "Nature  itself  may  be  re- 
garded as  latent  consciousness";3  "Every  reality  has  a  relation 
to  consciousness."4  Such  passages  open  the  way  for  the  universal 
extent  of  that  duration  and  freedom  which  in  Time  and  Free  Will 
were  confined  to  individual  mental  states. 

In  Time  and  Free  Will  Bergson  accepted  the  external  world  as 
given  in  space,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  unbroken  progress  of 
the  self.  But  in  Matter  and  Memory  that  external  world  is  also 
a  continual  becoming,  from  which  the  intellect  separates  phases 
which  it  solidifies  into  things.  Duration  is  no  longer  limited 
so  that  "all  seems  to  take  place  as  if  in  this  aggregate  of  images 
which  I  call  the  universe  nothing  really  new  could  happen  except 
through  the  medium  of  my  body";5  but  that  body  is  a  "section 
of  the  universal  becoming."6  The  narrow  dualism  of  Time  and 
Free  Will  is  transcended,  and  the  main  difference  between  the 
inner  self  and  the  external  world  gives  place  to  an  all-inclusive 
continuity. 

In  Time  and  Free  Will  the  antitheses  are  absolute ;  the  members 

1  Matter  and  Memory,  p.  292. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  313. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  304. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

« Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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have  nothing  in  common,  no  possible  relation  to  each  other 
except  that  of  negation.  In  Matter  and  Memory  a  more  organic 
view  is  implied ;  pure  perception  and  pure  memory  are  theoretical 
abstractions,  actually  found  only  when  concretely  embodied  in 
consciousness.  Nevertheless  they  are  still  regarded  as  having  a 
real  existence  apart  from  their  mutual  relations  in  experience. 
But  in  Creative  Evolution  is  developed  the  deeper  insight  that 
realities  which  oppose  each  other  are  yet  interrelated.  The 
effort  formerly  made  to  strip  off  the  conventionalities  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  in  order  to  reach  the  underlying  reality 
of  personality  is  in  Creative  Evolution  extended  to  include  the 
whole  of  nature,  the  development  of  life  and  the  world.  The 
same  currents  which  meet  in  man's  individual  life  are  contending 
in  the  world  at  large;  the  'vital  impulse'  and  matter  through 
which  it  struggles  constitute  the  double  form  of  reality.  "There 
is  ...  only  a  current  of  existence  and  the  opposing  current; 
thence  proceeds  the  whole  evolution  of  life."1 

The  exact  nature  of  this  vital  impulse  when  considered  in 
itself,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  is  like  nothing  else,  for  it  is 
strictly  unique.  It  is  not  physical  force,  for  it  is  opposed  to 
matter.  It  is  not  a  separate  principle  in  each  individual  con- 
sciousness, for  there  is  no  point  in  the  continuous  development 
of  organic  life  where  the  individual  can  be  cut  off  and  isolated. 
Nor  is  it  the  abstract  concept  of  life  in  general,  a  mere  name 
under  which  all  living  beings  are  subsumed.  To  call  it,  as 
Bergson  often  does,  a  tendency,  is  to  stop  short  of  the  final 
question.  For  tendency  is  direction ;  and  what  is  the  propulsion 
in  this  direction — tendency  of  what? 

This  principle,  as  the  deepest  reality  of  the  universe,  seems 
indeed  paradoxical.  Although  its  psychic  character  is  insisted 
on,  it  stands  in  no  intimate  relation  to  the  knowing  mind.  For 
Bergson  there  exists  no  impelling  necessity  to  find  the  world 
ultimately  rational.  Man's  demand  for  rationality  is  only  one 
of  the  creations  hurled  out  by  the  vital  force.  But  though  the 
vital  impulse  is  independent  of  man's  knowledge,  it  is  by  looking 
within  that  he  finds  the  clearest  account  of  its  workings;  for  the 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  185. 
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consciousness  of  self  is  the  most  immediate  consciousness  wherein 
the  creative  activity  is  most  clearly  manifest.  It  is  not  bound 
by  reason;  it  has  shaken  off  motive;  it  is  ceaselessly  creative, 
ever  new,  absolutely  free.  It  glories  in  irrationality;  for  to 
rationalize  it  is  to  make  of  it  an  artificial  diagram  and  yield  it  to 
determinism. 

Every  manifestation  of  life  is  bound  up  with  matter ;  for  matter 
is  that  on  which  it  works,  by  which  it  wins  expression.  Its 
activity  is  not  predetermined,  but  may  take  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  it  implies  contingency,  choice.  Having  these  char- 
acteristics of  consciousness,  life  as  a  whole  is  described  as  "con- 
sciousness launched  into  matter"1 — but  a  universal,  non-indi- 
vidual consciousness,  which,  in  dividing  its  course,  pouring  itself 
through  different  forms,  reveals  itself  in  ways  which  make 
consciousness  in  the  narrow  sense  inadequate  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.  The  life  principle  in  all  living  beings  is  itself  an 
entity;  as  if,  if  we  could  imagine  the  matter  which  has  shaped 
it  to  be  stripped  away,  we  could  see  the  map  of  it  with  all  its 
bifurcations  and  divergencies,  like  the  circulatory  system  of  the 
body  without  its  surrounding  structures.  The  living  being  is 
the  channel  through  which  inexhaustible  energy  is  transmitted. 
Matter  is  not  merely  the  husk  of  life,  the  necessity  retarding  its 
freedom,  but  is  its  embodiment  as  necessary  to  it  as  the  body  is 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  consciousness. 

There  is  a  unity  of  life  behind  its  differences;  it  is  throughout 
qualitatively  one  and  undivided.  Its  apparent  complexity  is 
the  work  of  our  analytical  intellect;  for  its  flux,  being  continuous 
change,  is  indivisible — it  "forms  a  single  whole,"  including  all 
things  "in  a  single  indivisible  embrace."2  Life  is  like  water,  the 
same  in  quality,  which  is  forced  by  the  formation  of  the  soil  over 
which  it  flows,  to  divide  into  myriad  streams.  There  is  a  "unity 
of  the  impulse,  which,  passing  through  generations,  links  indi- 
viduals with  individuals,  species  with  species,  and  makes  of  the 
whole  series  of  the  living  one  single  immense  wave  flowing  over 
matter."3 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  181. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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This  idea  of  one  source,  preexistent  to  the  multiform  directions 
which  it  takes  and  the  organisms  by  which  it  is  molded,  is  char- 
acteristic of  Bergson's  search  for  the  essential  nature,  apart  from 
its  relations  in  experience,  resulting  in  a  tendency  towards  the 
abstract.  The  life  which  evolves  is  something  other  than  the 
evolution  of  living  beings;  for  while  life  itself  is  mobility,  its 
particular  species  resist  its  activity  and  act  as  if  they  were 
existent  for  their  own  sakes.  Life  is  described  as  activity,  effort, 
explosive  force,  the  impulse  to  create.  But  what  meaning  can 
be  given  to  activity  without  something  active  and  something 
acted  upon,  a  creation  without  a  creator?  The  vital  impulse 
is  left  as  a  verb  without  a  subject. 

Matter,  to  which  life  is  opposed,  is  not  the  same  as  the  material 
object.  Matter,  like  life,  is  an  undivided  flux,  from  which,  as 
Matter  and  Memory  undertook  to  show,  our  intellect,  for  the  sake 
of  action,  has  cut  out  objects.  "Suppress  this  action,  and  with  it 
consequently  those  main  directions  which  by  perception  are 
traced  out  for  it  in  the  entanglement  of  the  real,  and  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  body  is  reabsorbed  in  the  universal  interaction, 
which  without  doubt  is  reality  itself."1  These  parts  into  which 
matter  is  artificially  divided  are,  by  reason  of  their  artificiality, 
unchanging,  removed  from  the  flow  of  time;  so  that  when  dis- 
placed they  can  be  restored  again.  Thus  regarded,  the  form  of 
the  whole  is  an  arrangements  of  parts,  which  can  be  calculated. 
"Our  perception,  whose  role  it  is  to  hold  up  a  light  to  our  actions, 
marks  a  dividing  up  of  matter  that  is  always  too  sharply  defined, 
always  subordinated  to  practical  needs."2  Scientific  and  mathe- 
matical formulae  by  their  precision  over-accentuate  the  externality 
of  parts  of  matter.  Reality  overflows  the  barriers  set  up  for  it  by 
the  intellect.  Nature  cannot  be  bound  by  a  rigid  system  of  laws. 

We  speak  of  a  form  as  exemplifying  a  certain  period  of  evolu- 
tion; but  just  as  we  know  that  the  limits  of  this  period  cannot 
really  be  defined,  so  is  there  strictly  speaking  no  immobile  form 
in  the  reality  which  is  movement.  "Form  is  only  a  snapshot 
view  of  a  transition."3  For  matter,  like  life,  is  movement,  though 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  II. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  206. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
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a  movement  contrary  to  that  of  life,  tending  towards  further  and 
further  externality  of  parts  in  static  space. 

But  though  opposite  in  tendency,  these  two  movements  are 
mutually  dependent  on  one  another.  It  is  only  through  a  re- 
laxation of  the  effort  of  life  that  matter  is  contrasted  with  it,  by  a 
"process  the  reverse  of  materiality,  creative  of  matter  by  its 
interruption  alone."1  Matter,  thus  created,  turns  back  upon  life, 
and  dissociates  its  undivided  current  into  individuals.  But  such 
a  description,  while  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  kinship 
of  life  and  matter,  at  the  same  time  puts  their  unity  behind  them, 
in  a  source  which  existed  prior  to  their  differentiation. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  living  beings,  wherein  the  free  activity  of 
the  organism  is  bound  by,  and  struggles  to  transcend,  the  re- 
straint of  matter,  that  the  concrete  relations  of  life  and  matter 
are  shown.  The  living  body  differs  from  the  material  object  in 
that  its  separation  from  the  whole  is  not  the  work  of  our  per- 
ceiving intellect,  but  is  due  to  its  own  power  of  organization. 
But  its  individuality  is  not  a  static  character;  to  be  an  individual 
is  to  grow  and  change,  to  be  many  in  one  and  one  in  many, — 
to  endure,  holding  the  past  in  solution  in  the  present. 

Why  then  is  not  the  universe  as  a  whole,  with  its  interrelation 
of  life  and  matter,  its  ceaseless  development  of  new  forms  bound 
together  in  a  fundamental  unity,  analogous  to  the  consciousness 
which  binds  together  our  mental  states,  itself  the  realization  of 
that  complete  individuality  which  the  evolution  of  living  forms 
is  striving  to  attain?  Such  a  theory  might  remove  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  conception  of  life  as  a  change  without  a  perma- 
nent, activity  without  a  something  which  acts.  The  vital 
impulse  would  then  be  to  the  universal  individual  what  the 
special  life  is  in  each  particular  being.  It  would  find  its  em- 
bodiment, its  means  of  expression,  in  the  matter,  the  body,  which 
at  the  same  time  masks  and  thwarts  it.  Evolution  would  be  the 
life  history  of  this  universal  self,  which,  though  all-inclusive, 
would  not  be  non-temporal,  but  would  endure,  create,  develop. 

Bergson  rejects  both  mechanism  and  finalism;  progress  is  not 
the  mechanically  perfect  working  out  of  a  plan  already  laid  down. 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  245. 
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There  is  room  in  it  for  failure  and  false  starts.  Rather  is  it  like 
the  development  of  a  personality,  whose  energy  expends  itself 
in  various  directions;  gives  birth  to  numerous  complementary 
tendencies,  some  of  which  are  unfruitful;  readjusts  and  goes  on- 
ward by  its  own  inner  power.  What  the  goal  is,  is  unforeseeable; 
it  is  too  multiform  to  be  comprehended  within  a  single  conception. 
Now,  although  one  must  agree  with  Bergson  in  rejecting  a 
teleology  that  is  nothing  more  than  an  inverted  mechanism, 
this  rejection  of  a  course  laid  down  from  the  beginning  does 
not  make  it  necessary  to  deny  the  possibility  of  expressing  the 
conscious  activity  of  life  as  purpose.  The  purpose  may  be  vital, 
growing,  changed  with  every  step  taken  towards  its  fulfilment, 
so  that  the  end  would  not  be  predicted  from  existing  conditions. 
The  goal  may  not  be  fixed,  but  be  forever  in  process  of  creation, 
forever  enlarging  as  life  becomes  richer,  its  possibilities  further 
expanded. 

The  progress  of  evolution  is  like  the  development  of  a  conscious 
personality,  whose  discords  and  inconsistencies  are  the  working 
out  of  one  life  towards  a  goal,  which  grows  ever  more  inclusive 
as  life  grows  more  complex.  This  one  continuous  life,  growing 
as  it  finds  ever  more  varied  expression,  must,  in  order  to  be  con- 
crete instead  of  abstract,  be  a  living  being,  whose  body  is  the 
material  part  of  the  universe,  whose  developing  purpose  can 
never  be  fully  expressed,  as  the  very  changes  which  tend  to 
accomplish  it  also  thereby  change  it.  The  evolution  of  life  as  a 
whole,  through  the  unity  and  continuity  of  animated  matter, 
forms  an  individual  history. 

Thus  life  and  matter  are  not  eternally  opposed  forces  battling 
for  the  mastery  of  the  universe,  but  are  aspects  of  an  organic 
whole,  in  which  that  which  restrains  also  guides;  in  which  matter 
is,  as  is  the  body  to  the  particular  soul,  the  instrument,  though 
it  is  also  the  obstacle,  to  the  working  out  of  the  spirit.  The 
spiritual  life  is  not  isolated,  does  not  denounce  the  physical;  but 
the  life  of  the  body  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  spirit — 
"nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul." 

In  Creative  Evolution  the  term  consciousness  is  used  in  the  sense 
defined  in  Matter  and  Memory;  in  the  development  of  life,  con- 
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sciousness  appears  when  an  act  meets  with  obstacles  which 
give  rise  to  hesitation  and  choice.  But  it  is  also  given  a  much 
wider  meaning,  synonymous  with  the  life  principle  which  organ- 
izes and  at  the  same  time  is  deflected  by  matter.  Consciousness 
in  this  sense  is  the  active  principle  of  evolution;  and  conscious- 
ness in  the  individual  is  the  nearest  analogy  to  the  universal 
movement.  It  is  the  whole  spiritual  activity,  the  impulse 
towards  growth  and  creation,  and  as  such  is  bound  up  with  matter 
as  individual  consciousness  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  state — 
expressed  through  it  but  not  a  function  of  it. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  self  is  that  it  endures. 
"Wherever  anything  lives,  there  is,  open  somewhere,  a  register 
in  which  time  is  being  inscribed."1  The  transition  from  so-called 
state  to  state  is  continuous.  Indeed  the  separation  into  states 
at  all  is  due  to  our  attention  which  dwells  on  one  phase  and  so 
creates  an  artificial  discontinuity.  But  just  as  our  psychic  states 
endure  when  they  are  replaced  in  the  flowing  reality  of  the  self, 
so  may  duration  like  our  own  be  attributed  to  the  artificially 
isolated  systems  of  science  when  they  are  realized  as  inseparable 
phases  of  the  universal  becoming.  Material  objects  and  psychic 
states,  both  are  substitutions  by  the  practical  intellect  of  things 
for  movement.  The  universe  cannot  be  taken  as  a  completed 
whole,  for  like  the  self  it  too  merges  the  past  in  the  present, 
creates  a  novelty  which  yet  retains  all  of  the  old  within  it.  The 
universe  endures:  "Matter  and  mind,  reality  has  appeared  to 
us  as  a  perpetual  becoming."2  And  "duration  means  invention, 
the  creation  of  forms,  the  continual  elaboration  of  the  absolutely 
new" — it  means,  that  is,  freedom. 

For  in  the  progress  of  the  self  each  new  moment  is  not  a  new 
grouping  of  elements  which  have  already  been  perceived  in  other 
combinations.  It  is  not  composed  of  elements  at  all,  and  it  is 
not  a  projection  from  the  past  upon  the  future,  but  is  genuinely 
original.  Each  succeeding  state  changes  the  whole  personality, 
which  is  continually  born  anew.  But  if  the  whole  universe,  like 
the  self,  endures,  the  moments  of  organic  creation  are,  like  the 

1  Creative  Evolution,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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moments  of  the  self,  incalculable;  for  each  is  unique,  containing 
the  whole  of  its  past,  and  creating  a  condition  unforeseeable, 
since  it  is  not  reducible  to  terms  previously  known.  Evolution 
is  the  continual  gradual  creation  of  something  new,  in  life  as  in 
the  individual.  This  free  activity  admits  of  degrees.  As  the 
less  deeply  realized  self  is  bound  by  habit,  so  on  the  lower, 
material  plane  necessity  seems  to  rule.  For  conditions  almost 
repeat  themselves  and  allow  us  to  generalize  them  into  laws. 
The  progress  towards  spirituality  is  the  advance  of  an  ever 
increasing  indeterminism. 

In  Creative  Evolution  freedom  is  not  confined  to  the  inner  self, 
but  is  held  to  be  coextensive  with  all  genuine  temporal  progress : 
"If  the  future  is  bound  to  succeed  the  present  instead  of  being 
given  alongside  of  it,  it  is  because  the  future  is  not  altogether 
determined  at  the  present  moment;  and  if  the  time  taken  up 
by  this  succession  is  something  other  than  a  number,  if  it  has 
for  the  consciousness  that  is  installed  in  it  absolute  value  and 
reality,  it  is  because  there  is  unceasingly  being  created  in  it,  not 
indeed  in  any  .  .  .  artificially  isolated  systems,  but  in  the  whole 
of  which  every  system  forms  part,  something  unforeseeable  and 
new."1 

Here  Bergson  leaves  us,  just  short  of  the  final  synthesis.  To 
the  universe  as  a  whole  belong  the  characters  essential  to  per- 
sonality— consciousness,  duration,  freedom.  Why  then  is  not 
the  universe  one  self,  whose  progress  is,  like  our  own,  unceasing? 
Bergson  tries  to  avoid  treating  life  and  matter  as  static  beings, 
by  calling  them  directions,  movements,  tendencies.  But  in  so 
doing  he  is  in  danger  of  hypostasizing  activity  itself,  and  so, 
though  insisting  on  their  interaction,  of  leaving  them  after  all 
independent.  But  there  can  be  no  mere  change  without  con- 
tinuity, no  direction  of  movement  without  a  permanent  standard, 
no  difference  without  identity.  Life  and  matter,  if  they  are  not 
after  all  to  be  separate  entities  whose  dualism  is  final,  if  they  are 
genuinely  to  unite  in  function,  must  be  processes  constitutive  of 
a  Self,  though  that  self  may  not  be  personality  completely 
fulfilled,  whose  temporal  progress  is  real  only  from  our  frag- 

1  Creative  Evolution,  pp.  339-40. 
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mentary  point  of  view.  For  the  development  of  this  universal 
Self  there  is  no  end,  no  fixed  goal,  for  the  plans  and  purposes 
themselves  grow.  It  isfthrough  and  through  temporal,  for 
duration  is  the*essence  of  reality. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The    Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual.     The  Gifford  Lectures  for 

1912,    delivered   in    Edinburgh    University.     By    B.    BOSANQUET. 

London,  Macmillan  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1913. 

— pp.  xxxii,  331. 

The  first  series  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  Gifford  Lectures,  published 
in  the  volume  entitled  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  was 
reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  May  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW.  The  second  series,  published  in  the  present  volume,  "is  a 
continuation  and  application  of  the  argument  contained  in  the  previous 
course,"  as  the  author  explains  in  his  brief  preface.  The  general 
principles  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  philosophical  system,  upon  which 
his  solution  of  the  problems  of  religion  would  necessarily  be  based, 
were  developed  in  rigorous  and  highly  technical  fashion  in  the  earlier 
volume;  here  he  is  concerned  rather  with  the  application  of  those 
principles  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  religion,  taken  in  their 
larger  sense  and  in  their  philosophical  significance.  The  earlier 
volume,  though  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  a  man 
of  smaller  calibre  than  the  eminent  author,  was  rather  disappointing 
in  one  respect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  Neo-Hegelianism  moie  technically  competent 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  showing  more  balanced  judgment  in  dealing 
with  controverted  questions,  as  seen  from  that  point  of  view,  than 
The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value;  but  even  a  sympathetic 
reader  could  hardly  fail  to  regret  that  the  author  should  regard  the 
moie  recent  philosophical  movements  as,  one  and  all,  more  or  less 
wearisome  digressions  from  the  traditional  path  of  idealism.  The 
prevailing  confusion  in  much  of  recent  philosophical  speculation  is 
only  too  evident,  but  even  very  serious  one-sidedness  in  the  past  has 
often  led  to  most  important  results.  It  is  well  for  conservatives  in 
philosophy  to  remember  how  much  they  owe  to  the  radicals  of  the 
past  and  learn  what  they  may  from  the  radicals  of  the  present.  The 
unsympathetic  attitude  toward  recent  speculation,  shown  in  the 
earlier  volume,  is  almost  equally  evident  in  the  present  one,  and 
detracts,  though  peihaps  hardly  in  the  same  degree,  from  its  value 
and  suggestiveness. 

Lectures  I  and  II,  dealing  respectively  with  "The  Finite,  its  Self- 
Transcendence  and  Stability"  and  "The  Value  of  Personal  Feeling, 
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and  the  Grounds  of  the  Distinctness  of  Persons,"  are  geneial  in  char- 
acter and  introductory  to  the  first  division  of  the  volume,  "A.  The 
Moulding  of  Souls."  In  Lecture  III,  "Natural  and  Social  Selection," 
the  author  begins  by  quoting  an  interesting  passage  from  one  of 
Keats's  letters,  already  quoted  by  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley  in  his 
Oxford  Lectures,  which  evidently  suggested  the  title  of  this  division 
of  the  treatment.  After  insisting  upon  the  seemingly  hopeless 
handicap  under  which  man  labors  as  a  merely  physical  being,  Keats 
says:  "Call  the  world  if  you  please  'The  Vale  of  Soul-Making'"; 
and  the  rest  of  the  quotation  tends  to  make  this  suggestion  more 
concrete.  In  the  same  spirit,  Professor  Bosanquet  says:  "Perhaps 
it  is  just  in  the  making  that  souls  have  their  value"  (p.  68);  but, 
while  arguing  for  this  view,  he  insists  upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
objective  conditions  under  which  alone  spiritual  development  can 
take  place.  He  says:  "Our  attitude,  then,  is  that  for  the  theory  of 
individuality  there  is  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  a 
hypothesis  of  the  primary  or  independent  self-direction  of  living 
matter,  such  as  Bergson  has  postulated  in  his  doctrine  of  an  elan 
vital,  or  such  as  Ward  has  advocated  in  his  conception  of  a  primary 
directive  capacity  inherent  in  the  living  being"  (p.  73). 

Lecture  IV,  "The  Miracle  of  Will,  or  Character  and  Circumstance," 
considers  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  While,  in  one  sense,  natural 
selection  is  all-sufficing,  "the  living  being  in  its  degree,  and  more 
obviously  the  conscious  or  self-conscious  microcosm,  soul  or  self,  begins 
from  its  first  appearance  to  exercise  the  inherent  logic,  or  tendency 
to  form  a  system,  which  constitutes  its 'omnipotentiality.'  .  .  .  The 
environment  can  destroy  the  organism,  but  it  cannot  make  it  at  once 
cease  to  be  a  system,  and  remain  alive"  (p.  95).  'The  miracle  of  will,' 
then,  is  not  an  external  and  alogical  factor,  but  the  very  principle  of 
internal  system  or  self-direction.  We  must  avoid  the  abstractions 
both  of  naturalism  and  of  abstract  intuitionism  like  that  of  Clarke. 
By  the  latter  as  much  as  by  the  former  "an  opening  is  made  for  the 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  a  foolishly  mysterious  Voluntarism" 
(p.  100).  In  other  words,  if  a  solution  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  terms  of  a  self-developing  system,  which  is  at  the  same  time  self- 
transcendent  at  any  given  stage  of  its  development.  While  arguing 
for  this  familiar  position  of  traditional  idealism,  Professor  Bosanquet 
does  not  always  escape  vagueness  of  statement  or  even  some  approach 
to  the  question-begging  procedure  of  intuitionism.  It  may  well  be 
true  that  our  actions  are  never  determined  by  merely  external  condi- 
tions,— that,  in  a  sense,  "mind  is  the  environment  of  mind,"  as  the 
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author  has  contended  before  (pp.  84  ff.), — but,  while  freedom  and 
rationality  doubtless  presuppose  each  other,  and  may  even  be  con- 
ceived as  identifiable  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  idealism,  this  inspiring 
faith  must  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  facile  solutions  of  the  most 
difficult  practical  problems  of  the  moral  life.  The  author's  apparent 
assumption,  in  certain  passages,  that  there  is  always  a  real  solution 
possible  for  every  moral  difficulty  or  perplexed  situation  in  life,  if 
only  we  are  rational  enough,  overlooks  the  fact  that  our  practical 
problems  involve  not  only  the  inflexible  stubbornness  of  'brute  fact' 
(however  explained  or  explained  away),  but  the  partial  irrationality  of 
other  wills.  Professor  Bosanquet  says:  "On  the  whole,  and  in  ulti- 
mate doctrine,  it  is  true  that  given  finite  facts  cannot  maintain  their 
fixed  narrowness  against  thought,  and  given  finite  circumstance  cannot 
stand  against  will  and  character"  (p.  109).  But  this  is  after  all  to 
say  that  all  is  well  with,  or  in,  the  Absolute;  that  it  is  quite  otherwise 
in  this  present  world  with  many  noble  characters,  and  this  in  the  degree 
of  their  nobility,  is  the  essence  of  tragedy  both  in  life  and  in  dramatic 
art. 

The  second  division,  "  B.  Hazards  and  Hardships  of  Finite  Self- 
hood," begins  with  the  highly  suggestive  Lecture  V,  "The  World  of 
Claims  and  Counter-Claims."  In  this  lecture  the  debit  and  credit 
conceptions  of  popular  morality  and  the  essentially  dualistic  concep- 
tions of  popular  theology  are  examined  thoroughly,  but  in  an  admirable 
spirit  and  in  a  way  to  throw  light  upon  the  author's  view  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  order.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  there  can  be 
no  valid  individualistic  scheme  either  of  human  justice  or  of  salvation 
in  the  religious  sense.  So  much  is  made  abundantly  plain;  but,  in 
developing  this  view  further,  Professor  Bosanquet  goes,  if  anything, 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  clearness  and 
the  strength  of  his  own  argument. 

The  following  lectures,  VI,  "Pleasure  and  Pain,"  and  VII,  "Good 
and  Evil,"  while  by  no  means  lacking  in  originality  of  statement, 
cover  familiar  ground.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  treated  "as  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  a  finite  being,  necessarily  self-transcendent,  and,  in  its 
self-transcendence,  which  is  also  its  self-maintenance,  inherently 
liable  to  obstruction,  yet  capable  of  success"  (p.  192).  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  author's  view:  "The  idea  of  good  at  once 
concerns  the  creature's  whole  being;  it  is  not,  like  pain  and  pleasure, 
mere  de  facto  experience  of  obstruction  or  unobstructedness"  (p.  193). 
Moreover,  the  good  is  "in  the  true  and  systematic  sense  definable, 
not  by  external  reference,  which  is  spurious  definition,  but  by  the  law 
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of  its  individuality,  which  is  the  only  true  definition"  (p.  194).  But 
empty  formalism  must  be  avoided.  "  Moral  virtues  or  the  mere  good 
will  cannot  be  their  own  ends.  .  .  .  Goodness  as  distinguished  from 
good  in  general  is  not  the  good  will  or  moral  excellence  as  opposed 
to  all  concrete  objective  values.  .  .  .  The  question  is  really  one  of 
objective  values  throughout"  (p.  198).  The  author  adds:  "The 
contrast  of  good  and  evil,  like  the  other  hazards  and  hardships  which 
beset  the  finite  creature,  depends  upon  its  finite-infinite  nature.  For 
in  consequence  of  this  it  perpetually  transcends  itself  towards  a 
perfection  to  which,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  adequate;  and  therefore 
the  only  perfection  it  can  realize,  its  finite  good,  is  in  turn  not  adequate 
to  it"  (p.  210). 

Division  "  C.  The  Stability  and  Security  of  Finite  Selfhood," 
begins  with  Lecture  VIII,  "The  Religious  Consciousness."  As  might 
be  expected,  Professor  Bosanquet  takes  'the  religious  consciousness' 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  He  says:  "Every  satisfaction  and 
achievement  .  .  .  may  be  religiously  felt,  if  it  is  taken  as  involving 
recognition  of  a  higher  perfection,  that  is,  as  coming  to  us  not  in  our 
own  strength,  but  as  a  pledge  of  our  absorption  in  the  greater  world" 
(p.  227).  And  he  adds:  "Philosophy  depends  on  the  religious  con- 
sciousness; the  religious  consciousness  does  not  depend  on  philosophy. 
.  .  .  The  religious  consciousness,  like  the  perception  of  beauty  or 
goodness,  or  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  permeates  the 
whole  of  life.  .  .  .  To  understand  it  is  in  some  degree  to  liberate  it 
from  accidental  accretions,  and,  so  far,  indirectly,  to  reinforce  it  and 
promote  its  maintenance"  (pp.  229,  230,  and  231).  The  theory  set 
forth  by  the  author  is,  of  course,  essentially  that  of  Neo-Hegelianism, 
and  so  hardly  calls  for  reproduction  or  criticism.  What  is  bound  to 
impress  the  reader  is  the  admirable  candor  which  characterizes  the 
whole  discussion.  As  regards  the  'truth'  of  religion,  we  are  told: 
"The  conclusion  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  God  of  religion,  inherent  in  the 
completest  experience,  is  an  appearance  of  reality,  as  distinct  from 
being  the  whole  and  ultimate  reality;  a  rank  which  religion  cannot 
consistently  claim  for  the  supreme  being  as  it  must  conceive  him" 
(pp.  255,  256). 

The  concluding  lectures,  IX,  "The  Destiny  of  the  Finite  Self,"  and 
X,  "The  Gates  of  the  Future,"  are  worth  a  careful  reading,  even  by 
those  who  may  sympathize  least  with  Professor  Bosanquet's  method 
and  results.  Lecture  IX  seems  to  the  reviewer  the  more  satisfactory 
of  the  two.  The  author  is  here  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the  tra- 
ditional arguments  for  or  against  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
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soul  as  with  the  underlying  question  as  to  what  the  conception  of 
immortality  really  means  in  the  various  forms  that  it  has  taken  in 
theological  and  philosophical  speculation.  The  ultimate  and  un- 
doubted demand  of  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  seems  to 
the  author  to  be  for  eternal  values  rather  than  for  the  indefinite 
perpetuation  of  the  individual  as  such.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
prejudice  the  question  as  to  what  kind  and  degree  of  transformation 
may  await  the  individual  after  this  present  life  is  ended. 

Lecture  X,  "The  Gates  of  the  Future,"  brings  to  a  focus  an  argu- 
ment that  has  been  repeatedly  employed  before.  Whether  we  take 
the  theological  view  of  a  future  life  or  consider  only  the  future  of 
humanity  in  this  present  world,  we  must  not  make  'unwarranted 
drafts  on  the  future.'  Perfection  can  be  found  only  in  the  eternal 
and  absolute  order  of  reality,  not  in  any  future  order  as  opposed  to  the 
present.  The  author  is  more  definite  on  this  fundamental  position 
than  in  the  details  of  his  argument.  He  says:  "We  do  not  hope  for  a 
new  and  ultimate  experience,  which  will  solve  all  problems  and  end 
all  discontents.  There  is  such  an  experience;  but  no  finite  self — no 
self  in  time — can  possess  it"  (pp.  308,  309). 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  two  series 
of  Gifford  Lectures,  to  which  he  gives  the  general  title,  Individuality 
and  Destiny, — and  it  seems  certain  to  the  reviewer  that  they  never 
can  rank  as  equal  in  importance  with  his  masterly  Logic, — it  must  be 
recognized  that,  on  the  whole,  they  stand  for  the  highest  traditions 
of  Neo-Hegelianism.  And  this,  by  itself,  is  saying  too  little.  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  is  "perhaps  the  central  and  most  typical  member"  of 
the  distinguished  group  of  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs,  as  a  well- 
known  writer  has  happily  expressed  it  in  an  appreciation  of  The 
Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value.  At  a  time  when  too  great  a 
premium  is  doubtless  put  upon  mere  novelty  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion, this  distinguished  thinker  has  not  hesitated  to  reaffirm  old  truths, 
believing  them  to  be  eternal  truths.  His  impatience  with  certain 
recent  tendencies  in  philosophy  will  doubtless  be  repaid  in  kind  by 
those  who  represent  them;  but  the  final  verdict  can  hardly  fail  to  be, 
that,  with  his  broad  sympathies  and  clear  vision,  his  firm  grasp  of 
essentials  both  in  philosophy  and  in  life,  Professor  Bosanquet  ranks 
high  among  the  constructive  thinkers  of  his  generation. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Uannee  philosophique,  publi£e  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON.     Vingt- 

troisieme  ann£e — 1912.     Paris,  F61ix  Alcan,  I9i3~pp.  296. 

The  articles  in  this  number  of  Uannee  philosophique  are  all  excellent. 
They  discuss  a  variety  of  topics  of  interest  and  importance,  and  show 
that  the  neo-critical  school  of  Renouvier  remains  active  and  pro- 
ductive. 

In  the  first  article,  entitled  "The  Spinozistic  Doctrine  of  the 
Attributes  of  God,"  M.  Victor  Delbos  endeavors  to  set  forth  correctly 
the  relations  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  between  the  attributes  and 
substance  or  God,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  understanding  or 
thought  upon  the  other.  He  takes  issue  with  Pollock,  J.  E. 
Erdmann  and  Kuno  Fischer  upon  important  points  of  interpretation, 
and  seems  to  make  strong  cases  against  them.  This  paper  should 
serve  as  a  corrective  to  tendencies  to  read  into  Spinoza's  philosophy, 
— which,  as  the  author  makes  evident,  is  throughout  realistic  rational- 
ism of  the  standpoint  of  the  seventeenth  century, — anticipations  of 
post-Kantian  idealism,  and  other  nineteenth-century  developments. 

The  second  article,  "The  New  Time,"  by  M.  G.  Lechalas,  is  an 
attack  upon  the  revolutionary  theory  of  time,  advanced  by  M. 
Langevin  at  the  Congress  of  Philosophy  of  Bologne  in  1911,  that  the 
interval  in  time,  like  distance  in  space,  varies  with  the  system  of 
reference.  M.  Lechalas  defends  the  ordinary  theory  that  simultaneity 
in  time  has  an  absolute  significance  independent  of  systems  of  reference 
and  the  relative  positions  of  observers. 

The  third  article,  by  M.  Lionel  Dauriac,  entitled  "Religion  and 
Laicism,"  is  interesting  as  a  philosophical  reflection  of  the  more 
tolerant  attitude  toward  religion  now  beginning  to  be  manifested  by 
the  French  laicistic  movement.  The  moral  and  social  value  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  maintained,  should  be  recognized  apart  from  the  question 
of  its  metaphysical  certitude.  Pragmatism  is  credited  with  having 
performed  a  service  in  showing  that  the  value  of  religious  and  other 
ideas  should  not  be  estimated  by  their  correspondence  with  a  real 
order  of  stable  and  inert  objects,  but  with  the  reality  of  the  changing 
thoughts  and  desires  that  constitute  our  human  life.  The  real  enemy 
of  French  laicism  is  clericalism,  and  not  the  religious  spirit  as  such. 
M.  Dauriac's  acquaintance  with  pragmatism,  even  that  of  James  to 
whom  alone  he  refers  by  name,  is  limited  and  inaccurate;  but  he  has 
undoubtedly  correctly  interpreted  the  practical  lessons  which  French 
laicism  may  profitably  learn  from  pragmatism  as  well  as  from  Kant, 
Fouille'e,  and  the  other  philosophers  whom  he  cites. 

The  longest  article  in  the  volume,  by  M.  Henri  Bois,  is  entitled 
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"The  Personal  Idealism  of  Oxford."  It  is  a  review,  partly  sym- 
pathetic and  partly  critical,  of  the  moral  philosophy  and  theodicy  of 
Canon  Hastings  Rashdall.  M.  Bois  finds  that  French  neo-criticism 
has  much  in  common  with  the  British  philosopher  in  his  effort  to 
harmonize  the  empirical  idealism  of  Berkeley  with  the  theoretical 
and  practical  rationalism  of  Kant,  and  in  his  affirmation  of  spirit, 
reason,  the  moral  ideal,  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  the  value  of 
personality,  and  the  existence  of  a  God  authentically  spiritual  and 
personal.  He  criticizes  keenly,  and  I  think  in  a  large  measure  success- 
fully, the  determinism  of  Rashdall.  While  assenting  to  the  conception 
of  God  as  finite,  he  argues  that  God  should  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
perfect— a  conclusion  to  which  he  thinks  that  Rashdall  is  forced  by 
his  determinism.  He  argues  that  the  indeterminism  of  the  French 
neo-critical  school,  which  must  not  be  contrasted  with  the  crude 
indeterminism  of  previous  generations,  both  has  better  philosophical 
evidence,  and  also  leads  to  more  desirable  moral  and  religious  conse- 
quences since  it  preserves  for  both  God  and  man  true  liberty,  free 
choice,  novel  creation,  and  a  loftier  plane  of  ethical  values. 

The  best  article  in  the  volume  is  that  by  M.  Pillon,  entitled  "The 
Fourth  Antinomy  of  Kant  and  the  Idea  of  a  First  Beginning."  M. 
Pillon  agrees  with  Renouvier  in  inclining  favorably  toward  the  finitist 
theses  of  the  four  antinomies  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  while 
rejecting  the  infinitist  antitheses.  However  Kant  is  wrong  in  retaining 
in  the  fourth  antinomy  the  Cartesian  identification  of  "necessary" 
with  "unconditioned,"  and  "contingent"  with  "conditioned,"  and 
the  consequent  conception  of  God  as  necessary  and  unconditioned. 
When  Kant  showed  the  rational  invalidity  of  the  ontological  and 
cosmological  proofs  he  should  have  gone  on  to  reconstruct  the  seven- 
teenth-century conception  of  God  in  the  light  of  his  own  criticism, 
instead  of  retaining  it  unaltered  as  a  regulative  idea  and  a  moral 
postulate.  Instead  of  "necessity"  M.  Pillon  would  attribute  to  God 
"negative  aseity  "  or  "existence  without  cause, "a  substitution  which 
he  thinks  will  conserve  the  cosmological  proof  by  transforming  it. 
In  criticism  of  Kant,  M.  Pillon  utilizes  Renouvier's  numerical  and 
other  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series,  and  places  a  first 
beginning  at  the  start  of  the  series  of  phenomena.  However,  he  differs 
from  Renouvier  as  to  the  nature  of  this  first  beginning,  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Renouvier  upon  this 
and  related  issues.  Renouvier's  first  beginning  is  "a  primal  spon- 
taneity, radical  and  irreducible,  of  energy  which  excites  and  produces 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  time."  Renouvier  denies  this  position  to 
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divine  eternity,  since  the  latter  would  involve  an  infinite  number  of 
successive  moments  of  time  actually  passed,  which  to  him  as  a  finitist 
would  be  a  logical  contradiction.  M.  Pillon,  though  also  a  finitist, 
dismisses  this  objection  to  an  eternal  God  by  arguing  that  duration 
and  succession  and  time  intervals  are  posits  of  our  imagination,  which 
is  spatial  in  character,  and  that  they  are  therefore  subjective  and  un- 
real. In  discussing  God  as  a  moral  postulate  M.  Pillon  further  differs 
from  Renouvier  and  in  a  measure  returns  to  Kant.  Renouvier's 
attempt  to  base  the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  reality  of  the  moral 
order  upon  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena  is  shown  to  be  unsuccessful. 
M.  Pillon  concludes  that  we  must  accept  as  a  moral  postulate  necessary 
to  the  final  reign  of  the  Good,  a  force  or  supreme  cause  by  which  the 
order  that  we  observe  in  nature  exists,  and  that  we  must  regard  this 
force  or  supreme  cause  as  a  perfect  personality,  conscious  and  free, 
creator  of  the  world.  He  denies  a  place  in  the  practical  reason  to  the 
"pretended  postulate  of  the  soul,  as  a  simple  substance,  indestructible 
and  immortal."  Freedom  he  regards,  not  as  a  postulate,  but  as  a 
category.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  refutation  of  a  passage  in 
The  Will  to  Believe  in  which  James  carelessly  used  "God"  and  "sub- 
stance" interchangeably.  It  would  have  been  move  interesting  if  M. 
Pillon  had  instead  discussed  James's  maturer  conception  of  God  in  his 
later  works.  In  these,  which  contain  James's  conception  of  a  finite, 
developing,  democratic  God,  as  well  as  suggestions  of  polytheism,  M. 
Pillon  could  have  found  more  unquestionable  indications  of  the 
influence  of  Renouvier. 

M.  Pillon's  keen  and  critical  analysis  of  the  fourth  antinomy  will 
be  welcomed  by  philosophical  students  who  believe  that  we  still  have 
much  to  learn  from  Kant;  and  there  are  some  of  us  left  who  do.  A 
comparison  of  M.  Pillon's  views  with  absolute  idealism  naturally 
suggests  itself.  He  agrees  with  the  latter  in  denying  reality  to  space 
and  time  and  the  results  of  natural  science.  His  theism,  pluralism, 
and  indeterminism  furnish  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  monistic  pantheism 
of  the  absolutists.  In  these  last  respects  his  views  will  appeal  to 
those  to  whom  traditional  theology  is  dear.  While  some  of  the  specu- 
lative difficulties  of  absolute  idealism,  such  as  the  relation  of  appear- 
ance to  reality  and  the  problem  of  error,  are  not  so  apparent,  I  doubt 
if  M.  Pillon  has  really  escaped  them  through  the  neo-Leibnizian 
features  of  his  philosophy.  Some  pragmatists  and  neo-realists  will 
approve  of  his  pluralism,  but  will  not  like  his  anti-scientific  tendencies; 
while  all  thinkers  of  these  two  types  will  be  unable  to  find  a  closer 
relationship  either  logically  or  morally  between  his  timeless  God  and 
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our  evolving  universe  than  they  have  found  between  the  latter  and 
their  ancient  enemy,  the  Absolute.  The  last,  it  may  be  remarked, 
meets  the  difficulties  in  Kant's  fourth  antinomy  as  well,  though  quite 
differently,  from  the  way  in  which  the  theistic  God  of  M.  Pillon  over- 
comes them.  But  while  few  American  philosophical  readers  will 
agree  with  M.  Pillon  on  the  majority  of  the  points  which  he  raises, 
all  ought  to  read  his  article.  It  is  delightfully  written,  and  introduces 
the  reader  into  a  general  philosophical  atmosphere  as  novel  to  most 
of  us  as  it  is  broadening  and  stimulating.  Among  other  excellences, 
it  has  the  rare  merit  of  stating  as  lucidly  the  positions  of  the  writers 
criticized  as  those  of  the  author  himself. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  customary  bibliography  of  French 
philosophical  literature  for  the  past  year,  prepared  by  M.  Pillon  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Dauriac,  and  with  an  obituary  notice  of  Georges 
Rodier,  one  of  the  collaborators  of  Uannee  philosophique. 

WILLIAM  K.  WRIGHT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth   Century.    Vol.  III. 

By  JOHN   THEODORE    MERZ.     Edinburgh   and    London,    William 

Blackwood  and  Sons.     Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1912. 

— pp.  xiii,  626,  and  Index,  pp.  xx. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  in  1896  and 
1903  respectively,  and  were  reviewed  in  this  journal  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  415  ff., 
and  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  566  ff.).  The  first  volume  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  general  introduction  to  the  whole  work  and  chapters  on  the 
Scientific  Spirit  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  a  history  of  what 
the  author  calls  the  astronomical  and  the  atomic  views  of  nature.  In 
the  second  volume,  the  history  of  scientific  thought  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  forms  the  first  division  of  the  work,  was  brought  to 
completion.  The  volume  now  before  us  (Vol.  Ill)  is  the  first  half  of 
the  second  section  of  the  work,  which  is  concerned  with  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought  during  the  last  century.  The  fourth  volume, 
the  publication  of  which  has  been  delayed,  will  complete  the  account 
of  philosophical  thought  by  adding  chapters,  "Of  the  Beautiful,  Of 
the  Good,  Of  the  Spirit,  Of  Society,  Of  Systems  of  Philosophy,  and 
will  close  with  a  general  summary  on  the  general  outcome  of  Philo- 
sophical Thought  during  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (p.  vi).  The 
author's  plan  includes  also  a  third  division  of  the  history  of  nineteenth 
century  thought,  which  is  to  include  an  account  of  what  may  be 
called,  as  opposed  to  science  and  philosophy,  the  unmethodical 
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thinking  which  expresses  itself  in  literature,  and  in  the  artistic, 
moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  age.  Philosophy  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
middle  term  between  the  strictly  impersonal  and  objective  proposi- 
tions of  science  and  the  more  individual  and  personal  judgments  and 
convictions  that  find  expression  in  art,  literature  and  religion. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  great  work  to  which  the  author  has  devoted 
many  years  of  investigation.  He  has  sought  to  make  a  map,  in  out- 
line at  least,  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  century  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  whose  thought  he  has  shared.  As  was  noted  in 
reviewing  the  earlier  volumes,  Mr.  Merz  limits  his  undertaking  to 
the  thought  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  But  even  when  thus 
circumscribed,  the  subject  is  vast  enough  to  bewilder  and  discourage  the 
ordinary  scholar;  but  the  volumes  that  have  already  appeared  make  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Merz  has  unusual  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken ;  they  give  evidence,  not  merely  of  wide  reading  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  sources.but  of  guiding  ideas  and  power  of  perceiving  essential 
points  of  relation.  The  author  has  done  much  more  than  collect  facts, 
or  give  a  formal  exposition  of  systems  of  thought.  His  aim  has  been  to 
analyze  his  material  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  connections  and 
relationships  of  different  movements  of  thought,  and  thus  to  make 
possible  an  understanding  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  century 
when  viewed  in  its  entirety.  This  is  something  that  of  course  cannot 
be  achieved  through  the  labors  of  any  one  man;  and  Mr.  Merz  speaks 
of  his  own  work  as  being  made  possible  by  the  work  of  others,  and  as 
forming  merely  a  first  rough  sketch  that  will  have  to  be  corrected  and 
supplemented  by  future  studies.  It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  task  of  preserving  and  recording  the  intellectual 
methods  and  products  of  the  past  century  has  been  conceived  and 
defined  in  such  broad  philosophical  terms,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  detailed  researches  of  a  man  who  has  shared  in  his  own  thought 
many  of  the  movements  of  which  he  writes. 

The  third  volume  of  the  History  contains  only  the  first  half  of  the 
account  of  philosophical  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
method  of  treatment  here,  however,  as  earlier,  is  topical  and  not 
biographical;  it  is  a  history  of  philosophical  problems,  and  only 
secondarily  of  philosophical  systems.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  volume  before  us  deals  with  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
problems  of  the  century,  and  that  the  aesthetical,  ethical,  and  social 
problems  will  receive  attention  in  the  fourth  volume.  In  the  long 
introductory  chapter  to  the  philosophical  section  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Merz  finds  in  Criticism  the  main  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  Criticism  he  shows  to  be  the 
product  of  a  considerable  number  of  historical  forces:  the  reform  of 
university  instruction,  the  philological  revival  inaugurated  through 
the  work  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  metaphysical  inquiries  of  Leibniz  and  Kant. 
"All  these  resultants  of  the  desire  to  sift,  to  arrange,  and  to  judge 
historically  transmitted  material,  be  it  facts,  records,  or  theories, 
testify  to  the  working  of  the  critical  spirit.  This  latter,  together  with 
the  purely  scientific  or  exact  spirit,  marks  probably  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  nineteenth  century  thought.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  its  inevitable  and  necessary  ally — historical  research  and 
learning"  (p.  49).  The  outcome  of  the  author's  survey  of  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  century  is  perhaps  summed  up  most  defi- 
nitely in  the  following  striking  passage:  "There  is  no  mistaking  the 
signs  of  the  times;  the  tide  is  running  away  from  abstract  dogmas  and 
metaphysical  speculation.  Both  these  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  so  far  as  the  great  practical  problems  are  concerned.  Theology 
has  failed  to  evangelize  the  masses,  and  philosophy  to  enlighten  them. 
For  a  time  all  hopes  were  concentrated  upon  exact  science,  but  this 
has  shown  itself  powerless  to  deal  with  fundamental  questions,  or  to 
approach  the  ground  and  origins  of  things.  .  .  .  The  value  of  science 
lies  in  its  applicability  to  problems  of  industry,  commerce,  the  useful 
arts,  and,  in  a  limited  sense,  the  problems  of  administration.  ...  Is 
it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  distrust,  not  to  say  contempt  for 
philosophical  speculation,  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind?  and 
that  the  belief  in  pure  science  is  not  based,  as  it  used  to  be,  on  the 
love  of  truth,  but  that  it  has  increasingly  what  Bolingbroke  used  to 
call  a  'metallic  flavour1?  Nevertheless,  .  .  .  the  search  for  the  real 
is  not  abandoned,  but  looks  for  the  effort  of  the  practical  worker.  If 
the  realisation  of  the  great  ideals  which  Christianity  has  set  before  us, 
and  philosophy  has  endeavoured,  perhaps  not  altogether  successfully, 
to  support,  is  the  sole  and  only  object  of  practical  religion,  then  we 
may  say  with  some  confidence  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
thinkers  of  our  age  expect  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of  life  to  be  taken  by  practical  religion.  Assuming  that  they 
are  not  mistaken  in  this,  as  I  firmly  believe  they  are  not,  the  first 
signs  that  this  advance  has  to  some  extent  succeeded  will  react  again 
upon  the  purely  intellectual  courses  of  thought  and  imbue  them  with 
fresh  vigour  and  hopefulness"  (pp.  85-87). 

The  introductory  chapter  is  followed  by  an  account,  Chapter  II, 
of  "Growth  and  Diffusion  of  the  Critical  Spirit,"  and  contains  a  survey 
of  the  work  of  Lessing  and  Winckelmann,  of  the  new  philological 
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movement  inaugurated  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
historical  method,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  philosophers  like  Kant, 
Hegel,  Feuerbach,  and  Strauss.  Chapter  III  is  entitled  "Of  the 
Soul"  and  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  conceptions  and  methods 
that  have  been  employed  in  the  investigation  of  psychological  prob- 
lems. Chapter  IV  gives  an  account  of  the  problem  of  Knowledge, 
dealing  mainly  with  English  and  German  writers;  while  Chapter  V, 
"Of  Reality,"  summarizes  and  compares  the  results  of  the  more 
important  metaphysical  theories  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  various  standpoints 
and  methods  employed  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

Here,  as  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  work,  Mr.  Merz  has  given, 
not  a  chronological  history  of  systems,  but  a  discussion  of  the  main 
problems.  This  plan  of  procedure  has  obvious  advantages,  but  it 
leads  to  serious  difficulties  in  execution.  In  philosophy  it  is  especially 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  different  problems  in  an  adequate  way 
without  considering  them  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  A  discus- 
sion that  is  limited  by  a  particular  standpoint,  or  that  is  undertaken 
by  a  special  classification,  is  never  thoroughly  satisfying.  Mr.  Merz 
has  found  it  necessary,  in  carrying  out  his  plan,  to  introduce  in  the 
various  chapters  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and  also  frequently  to 
postpone  the  final  discussion  of  problems  to  some  future  date.  Again, 
the  plan  of  his  work,  as  well  as  the  great  extent  of  the  field  with  which 
he  deals,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  an  exposition  sufficiently 
detailed  and  exact  to  render  the  various  doctrines  that  he  discusses 
and  compares  entirely  intelligible  to  one  not  already  acquainted  with 
them.  What  we  have  is  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  doctrines 
with  which  the  reader  must  already  have  some  acquaintance  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  discussion.  This  is  of  course  only  saying  that  Mr. 
Merz  has  not  written  a  history  of  philosophy  for  beginners.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  advanced  student  of  the  history  of  Thought  will 
find  the  work  both  instructive  and  stimulating.  The  topics  touched 
upon  in  the  copious  footnotes  are  not  merely  evidences  of  the  author's 
extensive  reading  and  exact  scholarship,  but  they  are  full  of  suggestion 
and  of  value  as  pointing  the  way  to  further  research. 

A  final  estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Merz's  work  will  be  possible  only 
when  the  other  volumes  have  appeared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Volume 
IV,  which  is  to  complete  the  part  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  whole  undertaking 
is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  notable,  and  scholars  will  look 
forward  eagerly  to  its  completion.  J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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A  History  of  Psychology  Ancient  and  Patristic.    By  GEORGE  SIDNEY  BRETT. 

London,  George  Allen  and  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xx+388. 

While  psychology  is  still  uncertain  as  to  its  proper  aims  and  methods,  it 
may  seem  a  vain  thing  to  talk  about  its  history.  The  science  itself,  in  any 
of  its  modern  senses,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  until  comparatively 
recently,  and  is  even  yet  groping  for  its  path.  Nevertheless,  like  everything 
else  that  is  or  may  be,  it  is  rooted  in  antiquity.  In  fact,  no  theme  has  proved 
more  serious  and  fascinating  than  that  of  the  nature  and  workings,  the  origin 
and  destiny,  of  the  soul,  and  about  it  experience  and  imagination  from  of 
old,  and  for  over  two  thousand  years  a  more  or  less  methodical  reflection,  have 
spun  an  intricate  web  of  opinion  from  every  conceivable  angle  of  interest. 
Such  opinion  forms  the  raw  material  for  a  history  of  psychology.  However, 
we  may  define  it  and  whatever  its  pretensions,  modern  psychology  has  its  own 
background  of  culture  and  is  determined,  as  science,  from  its  special  point  of 
view,  from  which  also  it  tends,  like  every  other  science,  ever  more  and  more  to 
theory;  but  it  can  never  come  to  full  self -consciousness  and  acquire  the  breadth 
of  vision  which  will  enable  it  at  once  to  recognize  its  limitations  and  appreciate 
its  own  strength  until  it  comes  to  know  and  appreciate  the  interpretations 
that  have  been  made  from  so  many  diverse  points  of  view  in  the  past.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  students  of  psychology  are,  in  general,  ignorant  of  the 
vast  background  of  observation  and  speculation  that  lies  behind  and  beneath 
modern  movements.  We  cannot,  of  course,  give  up  the  investigation  of 
real  problems  for  historical  research,  but  when  the  results  of  historical  research 
are  duly  presented,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  both  what  we  have  learned  and 
how  extraordinarily  much  more  we  have  forgotten,  to  see  more  clearly  into 
our  problems  and  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  human  interests  with  which 
our  problems  are  affiliated,  by  which  also  they  are  sustained. 

Among  the  many  signs  of  an  increasing  interest  in  studies  of  this  sort,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Brett,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on  the  history  of  psychology 
in  the  ancient  and  patristic  period  down  to  and  including  Augustine,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable.  Siebeck  many  years  ago  covered  the  same  field  in  a  path- 
breaking  treatise,  and  to  Siebeck  Mr.  Brett  is  naturally  deeply  indebted. 
He  freely  acknowledges  the  obligation.  But  his  own  work  is  a  distinctly 
individual  contribution  and  is  evidently  based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  sources.  The  broad  spirit  in  which  the  subject  has  been  conceived  and 
the  care  with  which,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  pedantry,  the  details  have 
been  worked  out,  deserve  very  high  praise.  The  term  psychology  is  given  the 
latitude  allowed  it  by  historic  usage  and  conforms,  in  general,  to  Aristotle's 
definition  of  a  science  of  the  soul.  The  subject  was  approached  in  antiquity 
from  diverse  points  of  view,  hardly  ever  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  connection 
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with  problems  and  doctrines  religious  and  ethical,  logical  and  metaphysical, 
medical,  educational,  rhetorical,  political,  all  of  which  are  noted  and  dis- 
tinguished; but  it  is  in,  and  not  apart  from,  these  entanglements  that  the 
historical  narrative  is  truthfully  presented.  The  material,  of  course,  had  to 
be  selected  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  the  volume ;  not  all  the  psychological 
doctrines  of  a  school  or  author  are  always  treated,  and  some  doctrines,  as,  for 
instance,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  the  affective  life  gener- 
ally, are  less  fully  treated  than  it  may  seem  to  some  they  deserved,  which  means 
that  the  early  history  of  psychology,  in  its  full  extent,  still  remains  to  be  written; 
but  the  selection  is  made,  in  the  main,  with  good  judgment  and  without 
evidence  of  any  undue  partiality  for  particular  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  whole 
is  admirably  arranged  as  well  for  reference  as  for  consecutive  reading.  This 
last,  moreover,  is  greatly  helped  by  a  clear  and  concise  style. 

Mr.  Brett  draws  from  his  sources,  but  does  not  merely  copy  from  them. 
He  comments  and  interprets,  and  in  a  field  so  vast  and  so  full  of  ambiguities, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  reader  will  agree  at  all  points  with  his 
interpretations.  He  seems  at  times,  indeed,  to  go  beyond  the  warrant  of  his 
text,  as  when,  for  example,  he  definitely  ascribes  to  Heraclitus  the  doctrine — 
which  perchance  he  may  have  held,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain — that 
sense  knows  like  by  like,  and  asserts,  what  is  almost  certainly  wrong,  that  that 
writer  meant  by  'reason'  little  more  than  sentiency  or  consciousness  (p.  27 f.). 
Similarly  one  is  inclined  to  leave  to  his  private  enjoyment,  in  the  absence  of 
explicit  reference  or  reasoned  argument,  the  discovery  that  Aristotle  classified 
the  emotions  under  Desire,  Temper  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  Wish 
(P-  !39)-  But  more  often  one  is  led  to  admire,  sometimes  in  spite  of  reserves, 
his  independence  and  penetration.  We  note,  among  other  points,  his  re- 
buttal of  the  charge  of  '  intellectualism '  so  frequently  brought  against  Pla- 
tonism  (p.  95  f.);  his  discrimination  of  Aristotle's  laws  of  association  from 
those  of  the  'association  of  ideas'  (p.  125);  his  appreciation  of  Aristotle's 
insight  into  moral  pathology  (p.  139  f.);  his  treatment  of  the  'active  reason'  as 
a  limiting  conception,  to  which  the  philosopher's  thought  logically  led,  but  the 
problems  arising  from  which  he  did  not  attempt,  as  his  successors  did,  to  solve 
(p.  152  f.);  his  criticism  of  Stoicism  which  "ended  in  moral  fervor  and  logical 
bankruptcy"  (p.  177);  his  rescue  from  the  contempt  that  has  commonly  been 
heaped  upon  it  of  the  Epicureans'  defence  of  freedom  by  the  c.linamen  theory 
of  the  atoms  (p.  i88f.);  his  appreciation  of  Cicero  as  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  psychology;  and  especially  his  recognition  of  the  critical  importance  of  such 
teaching  as  that  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  sense  (p.  108)  and  of  the  psychological 
work,  so  generally  neglected,  of  Plotinus,  whose  doctrine  of  memory,  taken 
over  by  Augustine,  is  a  clear  anticipation  of  Bergson's,  whose  doctrine  of  emo- 
tion seems  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  James,  and  in  whom,  as  our  author 
says,  "for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  psychology  becomes  the  science  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  conceived  as  self-consciousness"  (p.  302). 

Besides  reporting  the  classical  and  early  Christian  doctrines,  Mr.  Brett  has 
rapidly  sketched  the  remoter  background  of  more  primitive  conceptions  of 
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the  soul  and  has  also  included  a  brief  survey  of  oriental  teachings,  many  of 
which,  arising  as  they  do  from  similar  motives,  are  recognizably  akin  to  those 
of  western  origin,  and  some  of  which  enter,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the 
tangled  warp  and  woof  of  western  speculations.  The  story  which  he  tells  is 
that  of  the  historical  foundations  of  our  psychological  systems.  It  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  pages  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
illuminate  its  intricacies,  enabling  one  to  preserve  a  sense  of  the  connection 
that  unites  the  particulars  into  a  whole.  The  book  seems  fitted  to  become  a 
standard  on  its  subject  for  a  good  while  to  come.  A  well-selected  bibliography, 
some  thirty  pages  of  notes  at  the  end  (thus avoiding  footnotes  to  the  text),  and 
a  full  index  add  to  its  usefulness. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

A  First  Book  in  Metaphysics.     By  WALTER  T.  MARVIN.     New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1912. — pp.  xiv+271. 

This  clear  and  simple  vade  mecum  through  the  literature  of  contemporary 
realism  is  also  the  most  systematic  statement  of  "new  realism"  extant.  It  is 
written  with  the  end  in  view  of  providing  a  text  adapted  to  the  Oxford  or 
preceptorial  method  of  instruction.  Its  22  chapters  and  3  appendices  average 
less  than  10  pages  each,  and  each  chapter,  indeed,  each  important  topic,  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  references  "for  further  study"  and  another  "for  advanced 
study."  The  style  is  simple  and  definite,  and  the  discussion  ranges  over  the 
whole  field  of  natural  science,  dipping  frequently  into  the  history  of  science 
and  philosophy.  Illustrations  occur  in  almost  every  paragraph,  and  are 
throughout  apt.  In  short,  the  book  is  in  form  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  it  being  assumed  that  work  with  the  text 
will  be  supplemented  with  conferences  with  students  in  small  groups  on  the 
readings.  Moreover,  in  both  the  arrangement  of  topics,  the  statement  of 
problems  and  the  content  of  the  discussion,  one  finds  much  that  is  fresh  and 
at  times  delightfully  original. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that,  for  an  introduction  to  philosophy,  many 
will  find  the  book  both  dogmatic  and  extremely  partisan.  This  is  deliberate, 
on  Professor  Marvin's  part,  and  has  an  obvious  pedagogical  purpose.  He  aims 
to  present  consistently  one  contemporary  philosophical  tendency,  namely, 
"that  type  of  neo-realism  which  is  a  return  at  least  to  the  spirit,  though  not 
always  to  the  letter,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle."  Not  even  the  negative  criticism 
that  has  been  aimed  at  the  new  realism  in  recent  years  is  fairly  represented 
either  in  the  discussion  or  in  the  references  for  further  study.  Accordingly, 
the  instructor  may  be  compelled  by  the  inquiries  of  his  students  to  refer  them 
to  the  writings  of  Dewey,  Bode,  A.  W.  Moore,  Lovejoy,  and  many  others. 
One  misses  also  the  names  of  Reid,  Stewert  and  McCosh,  writers  with  whom 
one  would  expect  Marvin  to  be  in  close  sympathy  because  his  views  are  more 
closely  related  to  theirs  historically  than  to  any  others.  Finally,  as  the  text 
maintains  that  the  closest  intimacy  should  obtain  between  science  and  phi- 
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losophy,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  term  science  is  used  to  mean  Natur- 
wtssenschaften  rather  than  Geisteswissenschaften,  and  among  the  former  it  is 
apparently  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  physics  that  Marvin  has  chiefly 
in  mind.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  this  book  resembles,  in  this  respect,  that 
of  Descartes  rather  than  that  of  Plato,  Hume  or  Hegel.  A  large  part  of  the 
discussion  pertains  to  the  logical  method  of  this  limited  group  of  sciences  and 
to  problems  belonging  to  these  sciences  themselves.  The  great  fact  of  life» 
which  as  the  twentieth  century  opens  begins  to  loom  larger  than  any  other 
fact  in  the  world's  thought,  is  of  less  significance  to  this  philosophy  than 
mathematics.  Especially  the  life  of  man,  except  as  an  exercise  of  mathematical 
intelligence,  is  hard  to  trace  in  these  pages.  Excepting  the  chapter  on  Nomi- 
nalism and  Platonic  Realism  and  the  general  tone  of  noble  seriousness  per- 
vading the  book,  I  do  not  find  here  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Aristotlet 
for  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  predominantly,  profoundly  ethical  and 
human.  That  philosophy,  science,'  and  other  products  of  civilization  have 
ever  been  regarded  as  functions  of  self-maintaining  action  is  nowhere  clearly 
indicated  in  this  book.  In  classifying  and  defining  philosophical  opinions 
and  tendencies,  brief,  inadequate  and  sometimes  misleading  references  are 
made  to  modern  philosophical  movements,  and  these  seriously  need  supple- 
mentation and  correction  in  the  class  room. 

Philosophy  is  defined  as  the  logically  First  Science,  being  concerned  with 
the  "indemonstrables  and  indefinables  of  all  our  knowledge,"  and  as  the 
Science  of  Sciences  (pp.  18,  19,  20),  but  the  characteristic  thing  in  this  treat- 
ment is  so-called  "logical  pluralism,"  which,  as  a  metaphysic,  means  that  there 
are  terms  and  there  are  relations,  "ultimate  particulars"  as  well  as  ultimate 
universals.  This  fundamental  pluralism  gives  a  certain  ambiguity  to  nearly 
every  important  epistemological  term  in  the  book.  To  choose  only  a  few 
examples,  we  note  the  following.  A  fact  is  a  "perceived  truth"  (p.  35); 
but  again,  the  mere  "noise"  we  "explain"  by  saying,  there  is  a  cricket  on  the 
hearth,  is  a  fact  (p.  37).  Perception  means  (pp.  46,  103)  "sense  perception" 
(a  thing  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not  exist)  or  perception  of  particulars, 
but  (p.  104),  "if  we  do,  as  I  believe,  perceive  universals  then  such  sciences  as 
logic  and  mathematics  may  indeed  be  infallible."  "The  word  'world'  or 
'universe'  is  the  name  for  the  true  and  complete  explanation  of  all  facts" 
(p.  38).  "The  relation  between  the  world  as  perceived  (italics  mine)  and  the 
world  as  conceived  is  that  of  fact  and  its  explanation  "  (p.  49).  It  is  the  rela- 
tion of  a  conclusion  to  its  premise  (p.  51).  Nevertheless,  "new  things,  new 
events,  and  perhaps  even  new  elementary  constituents  of  these  things  and 
events,  are  potentially  in  the  present"  (p.  135);  and  Marvin  means  that  this 
newness  is  literal  and  absolute.  Again,  "whatever  implies  or  is  implied  is  a 
proposition"  (p.  30).  The  realm  of  truth  is  the  realm  of  the  subsistent,  and 
this  includes  the  existent  (p.  107).  "The  existential  propositions  constituting 
the  world  are  a  complete  logical  system"  (p.  155).  "The  physical  is  a  system 
of  propositions  made  upon  the  one  hand  of  facts,  observable  mathematical 
relations  between  terms,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  explanations  of  these 
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facts"  (p.  238).  And  yet  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  these  ultimate  terms 
between  which  relations  shift  and  change  throughout  history  is  not  elucidated: 
it  stalks  boldly  through  these  pages  and  simply  stares  the  reader  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Is  implication  a  relation  of  sameness  and  continuity  or  merely  sug- 
gestion? Is  explanation  based  on  identity,  or  merely  the  association  of  ideas? 
Knowing  is  defined  (p.  25)  as  being  "aware  of  some  relation  between  one  entity 
and  another";  but  is  it  the  state  of  being  aware,  as  is  implied  on  p.  39  and  else- 
where, or  is  it  the  "relation  between  one  entity  and  another,"  as  stated  on 
p.  263?  It  is  denied  that  the  subsistent  and  the  subjective  are  the  same,  and 
yet  all  that  is  meant  by  the  subsistent  entity  is,  by  many  objective  idealists, 
meant  by  the  absolute  idea,  and  objective  idealism  is  here  classed  as  a  species 
of  subjectivism.  This  doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations,  when  translated 
as  here  into  metaphysical  meanings,  apparently  disposes  of  many  of  the  con- 
troversies of  modern  philosophy  by  simply  accepting  the  contentions  of  both 
parties  and  then  appealing  to  this  ultimate ' '  pluralism  "  to  j  ustif  y  the  ambiguous 
position. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  has  as  a  text  many  merits  that  are  lacking  in  most 

introductions  to  philosophy. 

G.  A.  TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  System  of  the  Vedanta  according  to  Bddardyana's  Brahma-Sutras  and 
Cankara's  Commentary  thereon  set  forth  as  a  Compendium  of  the  Dogmatics  of 
Brahmanism  from  the  Standpoint  of  Cankara.  By  PAUL  DEUSSEN.  Author- 
ized translation  by  CHARLES  JOHNSTON.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1912. — pp.  xiii,  513. 

Professor  Deussen,  of  Kiel,  has  labored  with  wonderful  success  at  the  task 
of  making  the  philosophical  thought  of  India  intelligible  to  the  Wesi.  This 
book,  which  originally  appeared  under  the  tide  of  Das  System  des  Veddnta, 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Deussen's  many  works.  It  gives  the  gist 
of  the  Upanisads  as  summarized  in  the  SQtras  of  Badarayana  and  interpreted 
by  the  famous  Cankaracarya,  one  of  the  very  greatest  religious  and  philo- 
sophical thinkers  that  India  has  ever  produced.  The  system  of  the  Vedanta 
is  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  or  philosophical  religion,  and  may  from  this 
point  of  view  be  compared  with  the  system  of  Spinoza.  As  a  compendium  of 
the  dogmatics  of  Brahmanism,  the  work  it,  important  for  comparative  studies 
whether  in  religion  or  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  exactly  popular  in  character; 
nevertheless  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  readers  are  well 
met.  For  one  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  Vedanta,  the  "short  survey  " 
at  the  end  is  sufficient.  For  the  benefit  of  the  expert  in  philosophy,  theology, 
or  Sanskrit  all  technical  terms  are  given  in  transliterated  forms,  and  the  work 
is  furnished  with  indices  of  all  quotations  from  the  Sanskrit,  technical  Vedanta 
terms,  etc.  The  great  topics  dealt  with  in  the  book  are  the  doctrines  of 
Brahman,  the  World,  the  Soul,  Transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  Liberation 
from  transmigration;  or,  in  other  words,  Theology,  Cosmology,  Psychology, 
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Rebirth,  and  Emancipation.  The  Vedanta  philosophy,  however  abstract  and 
theoretical  it  may  seem  to  be,  arose  under  the  pressure  of  practical  needs. 
The  emergence  of  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Transmigration  in  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Upanisads  (perhaps  600  or  700  B.C.)  set,  as  the  supreme  religious  and 
philosophical  task,  the  problem  of  discovering  some  way  by  which  the  force 
of  retribution  and  the  consequent  chain  of  transmigration  might  be  broken. 
The  answer  which  the  Vedanta  gives  to  this  problem  is  contained  in  this  book. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  aim  is  not  release  from  sin  (as  in  Christianity), 
but  release  from  eating  the  fruit  whether  of  bad  deeds  or  of  good  deeds,  for 
according  to  Hindu  conviction  both  alike  render  repeated  births  inevitable. 
The  book  is  exceedingly  well  translated  by  one  who  is  clearly  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  standpoint  of  the  Vedanta. 

H.  D.  GRISWOLD. 

The  Philosophy  of  Faith,  An  Enquiry.  By  BERTRAM  BREWSTER.  London 
and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1913. — pp.  201. 
This  book  is  another  addition  to  the  already  disquietingly  large  literature  of 
fideism  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  James's  justly  celebrated  essay, 
The  Will  to  Believe.  The  reader,  however,  who  comes  to  the  present  volume 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  new  defence  of  faith  as  a  philosophical 
organon  will  be  disappointed.  The  epistemological  problem  proper,  in  fact, 
receives  no  attention  beyond  the  Introduction  and  the  first  chapter,  54  pages 
in  all,  and  even  here,  aside  from  certain  commonplaces  long  removed  from 
controversy,  such  as  that  thinking  presupposes  assumptions  which  are  them- 
selves not  established  by  logic,  that  the  influences  which  determine  conviction 
are  often  extra-rational,  that  knowledge  always  contains  a  voluntary  element, 
etc.,  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  clear  or  sustained  attempt  to  estimate  the 
relative  claims  of  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  motives  operative  in  the 
construction  of  a  philosophical  world  view,  or  for  any  definite  idea  of  what  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  world  view  resulting  from  the  method  of  'faith* 
might  be.  The  historical  affiliations  of  the  author  seem,  indeed,  rather  con- 
fused, and  the  discussions  of  "Virtue,"  "Freedom,"  "Optimism,"  "Beauty," 
and  "Highest  Good,"  to  which  the  remaining  five  chapters  are  devoted,  are 
often  more  reminiscent  of  the  boudoir  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Enlightenment  than  of  modern  voluntarism,  of  which  the  book  is  ostensibly  an 
expression.  The  last  chapter,  "Highest  Good,"  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  which  are  'proved'  by  arguments  of  an 
ultra-rationalistic  sort,  the  discussion  finally  losing  itself  in  vague  mystical 
reflections  in  which  mystical  unity  with  God,  sense  of  spiritual  presence, 
beatific  vision,  a  new  birth  which  is  inevitable,  given  certain  conditions  of 
mental  protoplasm  (!),  und  dergleichen  mehr,  figure  conspicuously.  The  real 
'pragmatic'  problem  of  this  book  is  why  it  should  ever  have  been  written 
or,  if  written,  why  published. 

E.  C.  WILM. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 
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The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
Bergsonfor  Beginners.     By  D.  B.  KITCHEN.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 

I9I3-— PP-  vi,  252.     $1.50  net. 

Philosophy  of  the  Practical.     Economic  and  Ethic.     By  BENEDETTO  CROCE. 
Translated  by  DOUGLAS  AINSLIE.     London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1913. — 
pp.  xxxvii,  591.     $3.25. 
The  First  Principles  of  Evolution.     By  S.  HERBERT.     London,  Adam  and 

Charles  Black,  1913. — pp.  ix,  346.     $2  net. 
Self-Realization.    An   Outline   of  Ethics.     By    HENRY   W.    WRIGHT.     New 

York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1913. — pp.  xiv,  429. 
The   Meaning   of  Evolution.     By   SAMUEL   SCHMUCKER.     New   York,   The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1913. — pp.  298. 

Inductive  vs.  Deductive  Methods  of  Teaching;  An  Experimental  Research.  By 
W.  H.  WINCH.  Educational  Psychology  Monographs.  Edited  by  G.  M. 
WHIPPLE.  No.  n.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  1913. — pp.  146. 
$1.25  net. 

Backward    and    Feeble-Minded    Children.     By    E.    B.    HUEY.     Educational 
Psychology  Monographs.     Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,   1912. — 
pp.  146.     $1.40  net. 
The  Problem  of  Religion.      By  EMIL  C.  WILM.      Boston,  The  Pilgrim  Press, 

1912 — pp.  xii,  240.     $1.25. 

Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.  By  LANE  COOPER.  An  amplified  version  with 
supplementary  illustrations  for  students  of  English.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1913. — 
pp.  xxix,  101.  80  cents  net. 

Ernst  Plainer  und  die  Kunstphilosophie  des  1 8  Jahrhunderts.  Nach  unge- 
druckten  Quellen  dargestellt  von  ERNST  BERGMANN.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von 
Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  xv,  349.  M.  10. 

Wissen  und  Forschen.     Gegenwartsphilosophie  und  christliche  Religion.     Von 
HERMANN  HEGENWALD.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  ix, 
196.     Brosch.  M.  3.60;  geb.  M.  4.20. 
Was  ist  Individualismus?    Von  GEORG  E.  BURCKHARDT.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von 

Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  88.     M.  2. 

Wissen  und  Forschen.  Kants  Lehre  vom  kategorischen  Imperativ.  Von 
ARTUR  BUCHENAU.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  ix,  125. 
Brosch.  M.  2;  geb.  M.  2.60. 

Platans  Dialog  Phaidon  oder  uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Ubersetzt 
und  erlautert  von  OTTO  APELT.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — 
pp.  155.  Brosch.  M.  1.80;  geb.  M.  2.40. 

Schleiermacher  Ausgewdhlte  Werke  in  vier  Bdnden.     Zweiter  Band.    Entwiirfe 

zu  einem  System  der  Sittenlehre  nach    dem    Handschriften   SCHLEIER- 

MACHERS,  neu  herausgegeben  und  eingeleitet  von  OTTO  BRAUN.     Leipzig, 

Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  xxx,  703.     Brosch.  M.  12.50;  geb.  M.  15. 

Hegels  Schriflen  zur  Politik  und  Rechtsphilosophie.     Herausgegeben  von  GEORG 

LASSON.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  xxxviii,  513. 
Raoul  Richter  Essays.     Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner,  1913. — pp.  xiii,  416. 
Brosch.  M.  3.60;  geb.  M.  4. 
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Die  Wissenschaft  Demokrils  und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  die  moderne  Naturwissenschaft. 

Von  Louis  LOWENHEIM,  herausgegeben  von  LEOPOLD  LOWENHEIM.     Beilage 

zu  Heft  4  des  Archivs  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Band  xxvi.     Berlin, 

und  Verlag  von  Leonhard  Simion  Nf.  SW  48,  Wilhelmstrasse  121,  1913. — 

pp.  48. 
Immanuel  Kants  Werke.     In  Gemeinschaft  mit  HERMANN  COHEN,  ARTUR 

BUCHENAU,  OTTO  BUEK,  ALBERT  GORLAND,  B.  KELLERMAN,  herausgegeben 

von  ERNST  CASSIRER.     Band  IV;  Schriften  von  1783-1788.     Herausgegeben 

von  ARTUR  BUCHENAU  und  ERNST  CASSIRER.    Berlin,  Verlegt  bei  Bruno 

Cassirer,  1913. — pp.  558. 
Spinozas  Philosophische  Terminologie.    Von  G.  T.  RICHTER.     Leipzig,  Verlag 

von  J.  A.  Barth,  1913. — pp.  170. 
Die  wissenschaflliche  Idee.    Von  HELMUTH  PLESSNER.     Beitrage  zur   Phi- 

Druck  losophie  3.   Heidelberg,    Carl  Winters  Universitatsbuchhandlung, 

I9I3-—  PP-  *52-     M.  3.80. 
Histoire  de  la  science  politique  dans  ses  rapport  avec  la  moral.     Par  PAUL  JANET. 

Quatrieme  edition  revue  d'apres  les  notes  laissees  par  1'auteur  et  precedee 

d'  une  notice  sur  la  vie  et  travaux  de  Paul  Janet  par  G.  Picot.     Tomes  II. 

Paris,  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1913. — pp.  cl,  608;  779.     Fr.  20. 
L'Esthetique  du  pay  sage.     Par  FR.  PAULHAN.     Paris,  Librairie  Felix  Alcan, 

1913.— pp.  214.     Fr.  2.50. 
Le   rythme   du  progres.    Etude   sociologique.     Par   Louis   WEBER.     Paris, 

Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1913. — pp.  xiv,  311. 
Disegno  storico  delle  dottrine  pedagogiche.     By  GIOVANNI  MARCHESINI.     Roma, 

Athenaeum,  1913. — pp.  viii,  260. 


SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am.  J.  Ps.=  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Ar. 
de  Ps.  —  Archives  de  Psychologic ;  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.  =  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie  ;  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.  =*  Archiv  fur  systcmatische  Philosophie  ;  Br.  J.  Pi.  = 
The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.t  and  Sci.  Meth.=  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods  ;  J.  de  Psych.  =  Journal  de  Psychologic  ;  Psych.  Bui.  =  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin;  Psych.  Rev.  =  Psychological  Review ;  Rev.  de  Met.  =  Revue  de 
Mttaphysique  et  de  Morale ;  Rev.  Neo-Sc.  =  Revue  Neo-Scolastique ;  Rev.  Ph.  = 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph.  =  Revue  de  Philosophie ;  R.  d.  Fil.  =  Rivista 
di  Filosofia  e  Scicnzc  Ajfini ;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaft. 
iche  Philosophie;  Z.  f.  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  philosoph- 
ische  Kritik;  Z.  f.  Psych.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Psycholofie  und  Physiologic  der  Sinnes- 
organe,  I.  AM.:  Zeitschrifl  fur  Psychologic.  — Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

Behavior  as  a  Category  of  Psychology.    JAMES  R.  ANGELL.     Psych.   Rev., 

XX,  4,  pp.  255-270. 

The  term  consciousness  is  at  present  attacked  both  by  philosophers  and 
psychologists.  Some  philosophers  make  consciousness  a  relation  between 
physical  objects;  others  exhibit  the  ambiguities  contained  in  the  conception. 
The  animal  psychologists,  finding  subtle  dangers  in  reasoning  from  the  human 
to  the  animal  mind,  tend  to  shun  the  term  consciousness  and  use  such  terms 
as  'acquired*  and  'instinctive'  behavior.  Social  psychologists  are  giving  up 
the  introspective  method,  since  their  problems  require  a  study  of  human 
behavior  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  concept  of  consciousness.  Func- 
tional psychologists,  in  so  far  as  they  emphasize  the  entire  act  from  sense 
organ  to  muscle  as  the  object  of  attack,  welcome  an  objective  category  like 
behavior.  Several  other  tendencies  in  current  psychology  lend  themselves 
to  incorporation  in  the  same  movement.  Taking  behavior  as  a  substitute 
for  consciousness,  what  is  the  term  to  include?  It  would  refer  mainly  to 
physiological,  zoological  and  mental  phenomena.  The  behavior  to  be  studied 
in  man  would  be  partly  of  the  instinctive,  partly  of  the  personalistically  adap- 
tive sort.  Can  we,  however,  give  an  account  of  human  behavior,  leaving  out 
all  purely  subjective  or  conscious  reference?  Behavior  methods  tell  us  that 
certain  stimulations  fall  upon  the  sense  organs  and,  in  part,  issue  at  once  in 
muscular  or  glandular  activities;  they  tell  us  of  certain  of  the  neural  pathways 
involved;  something  of  the  changes  occasioned  by  muscular  activities  in  the 
external  world;  that  some  coordinated  and  efficient  muscular  activities  arise 
without  an  apparently  adequate  sensorial  stimulus;  that  many  of  the  modi- 
fications of  present  behavior  are  attributable  to  previous  behavior;  that  the 
organism,  by  storing  up  its  experiences,  creates  the  possibility  of  a  high  varia- 
bility in  reactions.  Yet  there  is  a  gap  between  stimulus  and  reaction  which 
we  must  either  bridge  with  information  gleaned  from  introspective  sources 
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or  leave  open.  Even  for  one  frankly  and  exclusively  interested  in  objective 
behavior  as  such,  introspection  must  be  held  to  afford  information  not  to  be 
gained  elsewhere. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views  It.  JOHN  B.  WATSON  Psych.  Rev.,  XX,  2. 
Taking  mental  states  as  its  data  and  introspection  as  its  method,  structural 
psychology  has  embarrassed  itself  in  speculative  questions  which  cannot  be 
experimentally  approached.  Functional  psychology,  though  emphasizing 
the  biological  significance  of  the  mental  life,  has  used  the  terminology  of  the 
structuralists.  To  the  behaviorist,  psychology  is  a  purely  objective,  experi- 
mental branch  of  natural  science  and  has  no  need  of  introspection.  Formerly, 
psychologists  have  regarded  the  facts  of  animal  behavior  as  possessing  value 
only  as  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  a  conjectural  animal  consciousness.  The 
result  has  been  to  construct  an  animal  consciousness.  The  behaviorist  regards 
the  facts  of  behavior  as  of  value  per  se  and  he  also  extends  this  view  to  human 
behavior.  A  psychology,  he  holds,  can  be  written  which  does  not  use  the 
terms  consciousness,  mental  states,  mind,  content,  introspectively  verifiable, 
imagery,  and  the  like.  This  psychology  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  stimulus 
and  response,  habit  formation,  habit  integrations,  etc.  Starting  out  from  the 
observed  facts  of  the  hereditary  and  habit  equipments  of  animals  and  man, 
a  behavior  psychology  would  endeavor  to  predict  stimuli  from  response, 
response  from  stimuli;  its  goal  would  be  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of 
adjustments  and  the  stimuli  calling  them  forth.  This  method  would  render 
possible,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  present,  the  practical  application  of 
psychological  principles.  Indirect  evidence  for  the  defensibility  of  the 
behaviorist's  position  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  those  branches  of 
psychology  which  have  practically  withdrawn  from  experimental  psychology 
and  are  less  dependent  upon  introspection,  such  as  experimental  pedagogy, 
the  psychology  of  drugs,  etc.,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  possible 
to  take  up  the  various  psychological  problems,  one  by  one,  and  show  how 
each  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  behavior.  Behavior  data  will  show  what  each 
organ  stands  for  in  the  way  of  function.  The  anatomist  can  take  these  results 
and  show  what  stimuli  are  responsible  for  any  particular  responses  and  what 
physico-chemical  relations  are  involved.  Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  express 
imagination,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  conception  in  terms  of  behavion 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  more  developed  method  cannot  accomplish 

this  result. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

The  Comparative  Method  in  Psychology.     CARVETH  READ.     Br.  J.  Ps.,  VI,  i» 

pp.  44-59- 

The  mere  making  of  comparisons  is  not  the  comparative  method.  The 
comparative  method  requires  the  assumption  of  community  of  descent,  or  of 
tradition,  in  the  phenemona  it  deals  with.  Explanation  by  the  comparative 
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method  consists  in  reconstructing  the  antecedents  of  the  phenomenon  we  are 
investigating  and  giving  its  history.  Biologists  and  psychologists  trust  to 
find  by  a  comparison  of  species,  under  the  idea  of  common  descent,  the  ante- 
cedents of  structures  and  functions  that  occur  in  any  of  them  whose  history 
cannot  be  directly  shown.  The  comparative  method  explains  by  pointing 
out  a  possible  course  of  causation  in  the  production  of  some  phenomenon  by 
tradition  or  inheritance;  it  does  not  show  that  certain  steps  were  actually 
taken,  but  only  that,  judging  by  parallel  cases,  they  were  probably  taken. 
The  history  of  an  instinct,  though  the  very  steps  of  its  descent  to  extant  species 
be  irrecoverable,  may  conceivably  be  recovered  as  well  as,  say,  the  horse's 
anatomy.  The  object  of  the  comparative  method  is  not  only  to  point  out 
probable  lines  of  descent  of  organs  or  instincts,  but  to  indicate  the  causes  of 
each  modification  so  far  as  they  can  be  assigned.  Certain  indispensable 
assumptions  mark  the  limits  of  comparative  psychology:  first,  the  presence 
in  all  animals  of  some  degree  of  consciousness;  second,  a  connection  between 
sensation  and  reaction,  between  reaction  and  feeling.  At  higher  levels  we 
must  successively  assume  the  associability  of  sensations,  of  perceptions,  and 
ideas.  To  determine  the  marks  by  which  to  decide  whether  a  species  lives 
at  one  level  or  another  is  a  chief  problem  of  this  study.  Though  certain  func- 
tions are  secondary,  the  laws  of  mental  functions  must  be  assumed  everywhere 
to  prevail.  Modifications  that  take  place  in  the  line  of  descent  are  due  either 
to  general  advantages,  reducible  for  the  most  part  to  utility  or  economy,  or 
to  particular  conditions  which  give  rise  to  specific  instincts  or  other  adapta- 
tions. If  particular  conditions  are  assigned  for  any  change  of  structure, 
instinct  or  faculty,  evidence  must  be  given  that  the  conditions  actually  occurred 
and  that  they  might  be  expected  to  produce  the  effect  assigned.  In  applying 
the  comparative  method  to  the  human  mind,  we  must  go  back  of  the  study  of 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the  savage,  to  animal  psychology;  possibly  to 
plant  psychology,  since  plants  have  organs  of  perception.  Animal  psychology 
!s  closely  bound  up  with  zoology.  In  fact,  animal  psychology  is  a  way  of 
regarding  a  certain  area  of  the  zoological  field,  namely,  the  behavior  of  animals, 
considered  as  susceptible  of  subjective  interpretation.  Its  chief  difficulties 
are  its  comprehensiveness  and  vastness,  and  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  finding 
a  subjective  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

Finalism  and  Freedom.     HOWARD  N.  BROWN.     Harv.  Theol.  Rev.,  VI,  3, 

pp.  267-279. 

The  radical  weakness  of  Darwin's  philosophy  of  development  is  that  it  is 
obliged  to  rest  everything  ultimately  on  a  basis  of  pure  chance.  Variations 
from  type  are  purely  accidental,  due  to  changes  of  environment,  or  to  different 
combinations  of  the  sexes  employed  in  reproduction.  The  theory  might  be 
amended  in  two  ways  to  make  good  the  deficiency:  Either,  in  the  stream  of  life 
itself,  the  power  of  desire  helped  to  bring  forward  the  needed  variation  at  the 
opportune  moment,  or,  one  can  suppose  that  above  the  stream  of  life  there  is  a 
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power  capable  of  determining  the  main  direction  of  its  flow.  This  latter  sup- 
position has  been  steadfastly  repudiated  by  men  of  science,  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  the  assumption  has  been  misinterpreted  and  overworked  by  church- 
men, and,  in  part,  to  the  persistent  determination  to  regard  extra-human  nature 
as  non-intelligent.  But  there  appears  to  be  likeness  enough  between  ourselves 
and  external  nature  to  make  it  seem  absurd  to  say  that  life  is  intelligent  in  us 
and  wholly  unintelligent  outside.  If  there  be  any  mind  in  us  there  is  some  mind 
there;  and  wherever  there  is  mind  it  is  entirely  proper  to  predicate  purpose. 
This  introduces  theism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  question  of  adjusting 
it  to  the  facts  of  life,  especially  those  of  evil  and  sorrow.  But  these  facts  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  assertion  of  an  element  of  freedom  in  our  life.  God 
does  not  design  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind.  They  are  the  product  of 
man's  wrong  use  of  the  alternatives  left  to  his  choice.  To  these  two  principles 
of  intelligence  and  freedom  may  be  attributed  both  the  upward  trend  of  organic 
evolution,  and  the  inconsistencies  and  apparent  failures  along  the  way. 

MARK  E.  PENNEY. 

The  Problem  of  Evil.    RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.    Hibbert  Journal,  XI,  44, 

pp.  705-716. 

The  real  question  is,  Is  evil  absolute  and  ultimate?  The  wonder  is  not  that 
there  should  be  obstacles  and  sufferings  in  this  world,  but  that  there  should  be 
law  and  order  and  joy.  Life  as  a  whole  never  takes  death  seriously;  it  in- 
stinctively takes  a  wider  view,  and  never  accepts  a  disability  as  a  permanent 
fact.  Potentiality  of  perfection  outweighs  actual  contradictions.  It  is  the 
function  of  our  intellect  to  realize  the  truth  through  untruths,  for  knowledge  is 
nothing  but  continually  burning  up  mistakes  to  set  free  the  light  of  truth. 
The  sense  of  goodness  comes  out  of  the  connected  view  of  the  wholeness  of  the 
field  of  life,  the  present  and  the  future.  The  good  is  that  which  is  desirable 
for  our  greater  self.  Our  moral  faculty  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  know  that 
life  is  not  made  up  of  fragments,  purposeless  and  discontinuous,  and  that  man 
is  not  a  detached  being,  restricted  to  his  own  individuality.  To  the  man  who 
lives  for  an  idea,  for  his  country,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  life  has  an  extensive 
meaning,  and  pain  or  evil  becomes  less  important.  Buddha  teaches  that  when 
man  merges  the  individual  in  him  in  the  universal,  he  becomes  free  from  pain; 
because,  by  submitting  his  will  to  the  universal  will,  he  learns  to  transmute 
pain  into  joy.  There  is  no  evil  when  the  adjustment  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite 

is  made  perfect. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

The  Problem  of  Freedom  after  Aristotle.     G.  S.  BRETT.     Mind,  N.  S.,  87, 

pp.  361-373- 

The  problem  of  Epicurus  was  to  find  room  for  freedom  in  a  system  of  physics 
based  on  Democritus.  In  opposition  to  Democritus,  Epicurus  held  that 
motion  is  undetermined  until  it  actually  takes  place  in  accordance  with  law, 
not  predetermining  fate.  He  opposed  that  belief  in  an  overruling  Reason 
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which  committed  the  Stoics  to  complete  causation  and  fatalism;  for  he  sought 
a  conception  of  causality  which  would  admit  freedom,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  world  on  the  fewest  possible  assumptions.  These  he  found  in  the  theory 
that  in  the  chaos  before  the  cosmos,  the  atoms  were  unlimited  by  relations 
and  their  motions  undetermined.  The  actual  direction  of  motion  was  then 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  relations  of  the  atoms,  whose  laws  were  formed 
by  the  nature  of  their  own  activities.  Carneades  carries  over  the  same  theory 
from  physical  to  mental  action.  Certainty  is  the  result  of  deliberation  from 
within,  not  imposed  by  the  object  from  without.  Voluntary  motion  has  no 
antecedent  and  external  cause,  but  the  cause  is  the  nature  of  the  agent.  Life 
is  not,  as  the  Stoics  held,  the  relation  of  man  to  the  whole,  but  of  man  to  his 
immediate  surroundings.  Nothing  is  preordained  and  all  that  happens  is 
the  result  of  man's  activity  combined  with  those  other  activities  which  he 
recognizes  as  cooperating  causes. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

The  Pessimism  of  Creative  Evolution.    J.  W.  SCOTT.     Mind,  N.  S.,  87,  pp. 

344-361. 

Creative  Evolution  is  virtually  an  examination  of  the  powers  of  natural  science 
to  give  an  ultimate  account  of  things.  According  to  science,  progress  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  energy,  the  supply  of  which  will  some  time  be 
exhausted;  for  we  can  only  release,  not  create,  energy.  But  Bergson  holds  that 
science  misses  the  real  character  of  movement ;  for  intellect,  the  instrument  of 
science,  cannot  grasp  the  nature  of  becoming.  Evolution  is  not  a  running 
down,  but  a  process  in  which  more  is  coming  to  be.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
How  can  something  come  from  nothing,  Bergson  denies  the  reality  of  this 
Nothing,  which  is  an  abstraction  of  the  intellect.  The  intellectual  condensa- 
tion of  the  flow  of  reality  into  stable  cross  sections  cannot  give  reality,  which 
is  movement.  Like  the  idea  of  Nothing  these  intellectual  snapshots  are  not 
real,  for  they  are  no  part  of  the  moving  reality.  But  to  gain  reality  by  re- 
nouncing intellect,  and  with  it  perception,  imagination,  language  and  moral 
practice,  is  to  lose  something  of  real  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the 
stable  positions  and  the  movement  are  independently  real,  ultimate  reality 
is  contradictory.  The  general  trend  of  evolution  towards  further  scattering 
leads  to  a  pessimistic  conclusion,  since  there  can  be  no  end,  no  unity  in  a  nature 
whose  principle  is  discord.  The  result  of  this  sundering  would  be  atoms  of 
life  as  comfortless  as  the  atoms  of  materialism. 

NANN  CLARK  BARR. 

The  Practical  Tendencies  of  Bergsonism.    ARTHUR  O.  LOVEJOY.     Int.  J.  E., 

XXIII,  3,  pp.  253-275,  and  4,  pp.  419-443- 

The  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  has  been  discussed  so  widely  and 
favorably  in  popular  and  philosophical  meetings  and  in  periodicals  is  due 
largely  to  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  perennial  human  craving  to  be  mystified 
and  initiated.  Though  Bergson  has  said  but  little  relating  to  ethics  or  religion, 
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yet  his  writings  contain  many  ethical  and  religious  implications  to  which  his 
followers  have  given  varied  and  diverse  interpretations.  In  his  emphasis 
upon  intuition  he  has  laid  the  basis  for  a  sort  of  inward  regeneration;  a  return 
from  logical  thought,  action,  and  the  social  life,  to  the  deeper  self,  to  pure 
duration  and  the  immediate  through  intuition,  is  the  attainment  of  the  supreme 
good.  The  intellect,  which  only  confuses  reality,  must  be  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  intuition  which  alone  gives  us  true  reality.  All  modes  of  thinking 
which  have  reference  to  action  lead  us  away  from  reality;  we  must  return  to 
the  immediate  and  hence  the  contemplative  life.  We  must  also  abandon  the 
social  life  which  has  been  intellectualized  and  return  to  the  solitary  life  through 
intuition.  However,  there  are  passages  in  Bergson's  works  which  contradict 
these  interpretations;  in  fact  there  are  six  different  and  irreconcilable  descrip- 
tions of  the  content  of  this  intuition:  (i)  That  which  is  given  us  in  intuition 
is  the  Absolute  Unity  of  pure  duration  which  contains  no  element  of  time,  is 
the  coincidence  of  being  and  knowing,  is  indivisible  and  devoid  of  all  action, 
yet  it  is  pure  mobility,  is  time  in  its  actual  flow.  (2)  Bergson  is  the  modern 
Heraclitus  for  in  his  system  all  is  change.  (3)  In  his  intuition,  Bergson  has 
introduced  a  type  of  evolution  which  is  not  mere  change,  but  a  change  of  a 
definite  and  cumulative  sort  whose  propelling  force  is  reality  itself.  A  back- 
ward-looking habit  of  mind  is  required  to  find  this  'underlying'  which  is 
relatively  unevolved  and  undifferentiated.  This  is  instinct  which,  though  it 
transcends  the  intellect,  must  be  guided  by  it.  (4)  Yet  in  the  instinct  of 
maternal  devotion  we  find  a  genuinely  evolutionary  and  forward-looking 
conception.  Here  a  living  being  is  above  all  a  place  of  passage,  and  we  see 
that  the  essential  thing  in  life  is  the  movement  by  which  life  is  transmitted. 
(5)  Bergson's  contention  that  all  evolution  is  life,  conscious  and  unique,  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  creative,  finds  its  expression  in  the  syndicalism  of  M.  Sorel,  who 
declares  that  the  world  is  made  anew  and  not  created  out  of  the  past,  and 
that  the  free  man  must  abandon  intelligence  and  return  to  the  rule  of  the 
individual  and  natural  man.  Likewise  violence  is  legitimate;  for  it  is  a  struggle 
in  which  the  proletariat  will  gain  recognition  suddenly,  and  without  a  com- 
promise and  a  mingling  with  the  intellectualized  bourgeois.  Again,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  masses  to  action,  a  vivid  and  concrete  representation  is  nec- 
essary, and  this  is  found  in  the  Bergsonian  myth;  this  *myth,  best  illustrated 
by  the  general  strike,  is  known  to  be  an  illusion,  but  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  reality.  By  creating  an  intellectual  atmosphere  where  emotional  reactionisms 
of  all  sorts  flourish,  Bergson  has  aroused  in  France  the  contempt  for  analysis 
and  the  impatience  of  constructive  efforts  and  social  reforms.  Ethically,  his 
philosophy  produces  a  vague  belief  in  the  intrinsic  desirability  of  constant 
change,  a  sort  of  generalized  progressivism ;  religiously,  M.  Joseph  Wilbois 
thinks,  it  produces  an  ultramontanism.  (6)  Considering  consciousness  in  its 
true  nature  it  is  perfect  memory,  and  reality  becomes  a  conservation  system 
which  has  the  ethical  and  religious  implications  of  a  generalized  traditionalism 
or  conservatism.  To  be  sure  all  of  these  implications  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Bergson,  but  he  is  at  least  responsible  in  so  far  as  his  statements  are  obscure  and 
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contradictory,  thus  presenting  the  possibility  for  many  interpretations.  And 
certainly  he  is  responsible  for  his  anti-intellectualistic  and  mystic  elements, 
as  well  as  the  depreciation  of  the  life  of  action.  By  combining  the  backward- 
turning  habit  of  thought  with  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  good  and  deepest 
insight  lies  in  the  return  to  the  immediate,  the  former  conception  has  lost 
nearly  all  its  meaning  and  value.  In  his  creative  evolution  we  are  invited  to 
go  back  to  the  primitive,  rudimentary,  and  sub-rational  self, — to  the  hole  of  the 

pit  whence  we  were  digged. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Significance  of  Coercion.    T.  C.  HALL.     Hibbert  Jour.,  XI,  44,  pp.  830- 

835. 

Law  carries  with  it  the  implication  of  force  sufficient  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  demands.  It  has  two  aspects,  the  protective  and  the  punitive.  Between 
foes  a  treaty  relationship  may  be  prompted  by  self-maintenance,  but  the  normal 
outcome  of  angry  primitive  reactions  is  extermination.  Within  the  group, 
however,  the  coercions  used  have  a  wholly  different  purpose.  The  interest 
of  the  coerced  is  always  prominent.  Unsocial  conduct  is  punished  for  the 
sake  of  the  conservation  of  the  group,  in  which  is  involved  the  interest  of  the 
offender.  By  punitive  coercions  the  offender  is  to  be  restored  to  the  status 
of  ethical  maturity  which  has  been  lost  by  his  offence.  Thus  a  redemptive 
goal  should  mark  all  really  moral  punitive  coercions. 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

Christianity  in  the  Light  of  its  History.    A.  C.  M'GIFFERT.     Hibbert  Jour.,  XI, 

44,  PP-  717-732. 

Christianity  has  been  distinguished  from  Judaism  without  the  warrant  of 
Jesus,  who  lived  and  died  a  loyal  Jew.  When  Judaism  rejected  him,  he  became, 
through  Paul,  the  center  of  an  independent  cult.  The  religion  of  Israel  was 
a  state  affair;  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  at  heart  the  assertion  of  personal 
religion,  an  individual  responsibility  toward  God.  Christianity  was  only  one 
of  many  cults  attracting  attention  in  Rome,  at  the  time  when  individualism 
was  fast  taking  the  place  of  nationalism.  Beginning  as  an  expression  of  the 
individual  religious  life  rather  than  as  a  public  cult,  it  was  free  to  minister  to 
the  most  diverse  needs,  and  to  adjust  itself  to  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Within 
primitive  Christianity  there  naturally  arose  manifold  doctrines  and  cults; 
but  in  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  was  formed  the  stereotyping  process  was 
begun.  In  the  fourth  century  it  became  the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  dominance  which  the  Catholic  Church  finally  attained  over  western 
Europe  was  due  not  so  much  to  its  Christianity  as  to  its  Romanism.  All  the 
great  religious  revivals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  due  to  the  rediscovery  of 
Jesus,  and  these  rediscoveries  were  always  individual  affairs,  never  affairs  of 
the  Church.  Monasticism  at  first  offered  a  haven  to  the  non-conformist,  but, 
as  soon  as  it  become  institutional,  monasticism  repressed  individuality.  For- 
tunately both  for  it  and  for  the  Catholic  Church,  the  continual  forming  of 
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new  orders  made  progress  possible,  and  enabled  Catholicism  to  retain  within 
the  fold  those  earnest  and  devout  spirits  most  apt  to  chafe  under  the  rigidity 
of  a  single  ecclesiastical  institution.  Catholic  unity  was  made  permanently 
impossible  when  Luther  condemned  the  monastic  vow  itself  as  unchristian. 
From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  extraordinary  things  about  Christianity  has 
been  its  great  variety.  Philosophers  and  fanatics,  rationalists  and  reformers 
have  all  added  to  our  present  mass  of  beliefs.  Much  is  truly  Christian  which 
in  its  origin  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christ.  The  unity  in  Christianity  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  life  rather  than  to  that  of  logic,  and  it  comes  to  its  highest 
expression  not  in  formulae  but  in  enthusiasms.  The  motto  "Back  to  Christ" 
should  be  changed  to  "Forward  with  Christ." 

ALMA  R.  THORNE. 

The  Social  Self.    GEORGE  H.  MEAD.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,and  Sci.  Meth.,  X,  14, 

PP-  374-380. 

Introspection  and  analysis  show  that  the  self  as  object,  the  '  I,'  is  the  memory 
image  of  the  self  who  acted  toward  himself  and  is  the  same  self  who  acts  toward 
other  selves,  and  that  the  self  as  subject,  the  'me,'  is  the  object  of  the  social 
conduct  of  others.  The  observer  who  accompanies  all  our  self-conscious  and 
social  conduct  is  the  response  the  'I'  makes  to  his  own  conduct.  This  fre- 
quently may  be  in  the  r61e  of  another  assuming  the  attitude  of  another.  And 
until  this  process  has  been  developed  into  the  abstract  process  of  thought,  the 
self  is  loosely  organized  and  very  clearly  social.  In  the  reconstruction,  that 
is,  in  the  organization  of  habit  or  formation  of  character,  the  self  arises  out  of  a 
partial  disintegration, — the  appearance  of  the  different  interests  in  the  forum 
of  reflection,  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  world,  and  the  consequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  self  that  answers  to  the  new  object. 

FRANK  DICKINSON. 

The  Social  Implications  of  Consciousness.     WARNER  FIXE.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy., 

and  Sci.  Meth.,  X,  14,  pp.  365-374. 

Consciousness  is  a  process  of  forming  an  idea  of  an  object.  Social  con- 
sciousness implies  a  personal  interrelationship  of  human-beings  with  a  mutual 
consciousness  of  this  relationship.  This  kinship  is  not  explained  by  imitation, 
nor  by  the  expression  of  common  interests,  but  by  an  expression  of  mutual 
interests  through  an  exchange  of  ideas.  In  the  conscious  process,  even  in  the 
realm  of  morality,  the  idea  formed  must  be  an  individual  interpretation  of  the 
object  or  other.  Consciousness  is  an  affair  of  making  things  over  and  in  so 
doing  we  have  the  power  to  realize  our  own  freedom  and  the  obligation  to 
respect  the  other's  freedom.  The  very  consciousness  which  creates  any 
obligation,  also  creates  the  power  of  realizing  individual  ends.  In  all  social 
consciousness,  the  object,  or  other,  is  one  with  whom  we  are  in  direct  com- 
munication; when  it  is  an  other  in  whom  we  are  interested  we  have  in  con- 
sciousness all  that  is  implied  in  a  true  sympathy  and  compelling  loyalty.  The 
social  unity  thus  becomes  a  unity  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  conscious  and 
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intelligent  persons, — a  unity  of  perfect  understanding;  and  the  degree  of 
understanding  determines  the  intimacy.  FRANK  DICKINSON. 

La  position  actuelle  du  probleme  de  Vhiredite.    S.  JANKELEVITCH.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXXVIII,  6,  pp.  545-567. 

The  problem  of  heredity  is  the  central  one  of  modern  biology.  Although  it 
is  generally  agreed  to  bring  all  organic  phenomena  under  the  law  of  evolution, 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  evolution  means.  There  are 
many  theories  of  evolution,  due  principally  to  the  various  methods  of  stating 
and  solving  the  problem  of  heredity.  The  question  of  heredity  is  not  a 
question  of  pure  biology,  but  involves  anthropological  and  sociological  issues. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  very  complicated  and  difficult  to  approach  with  true 
scientific  impartiality.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  be  content  with  a  state 
of  doubt  regarding  the  subject  because  of  a  fear  that  a  definite  solution  might 
prove  to  be  in  conflict  with  certain  desires,  interests,  or  moral  principles.  The 
various  theories  of  heredity  may  be  classified  into  two  groups — those  which 
hold  that  acquired  characters  are,  and  those  which  hold  that  they  are  not, 
transmissible  by  heredity.  If  we  lay  aside  all  prejudice  in  the  matter  and 
study  the  opposed  camps  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  theory,  we  discover  that 
the  difference  is  due  largely  to  a  series  of  misunderstandings.  In  the  first 
place,  the  neo-Lamarckians  and  the  neo- Darwinians  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  by  the  notion  of  heredity.  Both  emphasize  the  fact  of  heredity,  but 
the  former  is  interested  in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  changing  species, 
the  latter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  static  or  persistent  species.  The 
question  of  the  former  was,  How  does  the  species  evolve  and  transform  itself? 
The  question  of  the  latter  was,  How  does  the  species  preserve  and  maintain 
itself?  In  the  second  place,  the  two  schools  differ  in  their  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  acquired  character.  A  third  misunderstanding  arises  from  the 
different  r61e  and  importance  which  the  two  schools  attribute  to  environment 
in  the  history  of  living  organisms.  The  neo-Lamarckians  claim  that  the 
function  creates  the  organ.  Their  opponents,  admitting  active  adaptation, 
claim  that  the  new  character  was  always  latent  in  the  ancestral  organism. 
If  heredity  means  a  'general  quality  of  the  living  world'  it  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  specifically  new  characters.  Acquired  and  innate  refer 
to  the  same  phenomenon  from  two  different  points  of  view.  Neo-Darwinism 
may  be  said  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  logic  of  the  facts  than  does  the 
opposite  theory.  H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 

The  Place  of  Volition  in  Education.     W.  J.  COLLINS.     Intern.  J.  of  Ethics, 

XXIII,  4,  pp.  379-396. 

(This  is  the  annual  address  to  the  Moral  Education  League  in  London). 
There  are  two  great  sources  of  indifference  or  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  moral  instruction  into  the  school.  These  are  a  misapprehension  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  moral  education  and  as  to  the  methods  advocated  for  imparting 
it,  and  the  failure  clearly  to  understand  its  relation  to  religious  education. 
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The  reason  why  religious  education  cannot  be  given  in  the  schools  with  general 
approval  is  that  here  we  immediately  find  ourselves  on  ground  which  forms 
the  basis  of  debate  between  the  diverse  denominations.  We  have,  however, 
in  the  realm  of  ethics  a  large  amount  of  material  on  which  the  'divergent' 
religious  views  are  in  agreement  and  which  consequently  constitutes  suitable 
matter  for  instruction.  In  answer,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  are  not 
clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  moral  education,  the  subject  may  be  considered 
as  though  it  had  to  deal  with  the  training  of  the  will.  Starting  with  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  a  will  free  to  choose  the  higher  in  the  presence  of  the 
lower,  surely  we  will  find  that  "procedure  according  to  principles  which  the 
mature  mind  and  experience  of  mankind  have  elaborated,  can  be  of  infinite 
service  in  training  the  agent  of  choice,  in  cultivating  fixity  of  purpose,  in  raising 
high  ideals,  and,  by  a  graded  scheme  of  moral  education,  help  to  evolve,  not 
merely  a  good  animal,  but  a  good  man."  R.  B.  OWEN. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Organic  Evolution.    GEORGE  HOWARD  PARKER. 

Harv.  Theol.  Rev.,  VI,  3,  pp.  245-266. 

The  theory  of  organic  evolution  includes  the  theory  of  descent  with  modi- 
fications and  certain  explanatory  hypotheses,  such  as  Lamarck's  hypothesis, 
Darwin's  natural  selection,  De  Vries's  theory  of  mutations,  and  others.  The 
theory  of  descent  with  modifications  is  accepted  by  all  biologists  of  any  standing 
as  an  established  fact.  Criticisms  and  objections  concern  only  explanations 
of  the  method  by  which  the  present  status  has  been  attained.  As  an  ex- 
planation of  descent,  Lamarckism  is  a  possible  but  a  doubtful  factor  because 
of  the  improbability  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Darwinism, 
or  natural  selection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  a  real  factor  in  organic 
evolution,  at  least  roughly  outlining  natural  species.  Its  chief  defect,  the 
inability  to  produce  useful  traits  from  small  beginnings,  is  apparently  fully 
met  by  the  mutation  theory,  which,  however,  is  too  novel  to  be  passed  on  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  The  popular  distrust  which  has  recently  arisen 
concerning  evolution  is  based  on  a  confusion  of  natural  selection  with  descent. 
As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  former,  the  biologist  has  good  reason  for  doubt, 

as  to  the  reality  of  the  latter,  he  has  none  whatever. 

MARK  E.  PENNEY. 

Continuity.     SIR  OLIVER  LODGE.     Science,  XXXVIII,  Nos.  977  and  978. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  British  Association,  read  at 
Birmingham,  Sept.  10,  1913.  —  The  main  characteristics  of  the  promising 
though  perturbing  period  in  which  we  live,  are  rapid  progress  and  fundamental 
scepticism.  A  critical  examination  of  all  scientific  foundations  is  going  on, 
accompanied  by  a  mistrust  of  purely  intellectual  processes.  This  attitude 
is  being  extended  until  a  still  deeper  scepticism  is  forthcoming.  The  contention 
is  made  that  all  laws  of  nature  are  but  conventions,  not  truths,  and  that  we 
have  no  faculty  for  ascertaining  real  truth.  But  in  spite  of  all  modifications 
in  fundamental  principles,  they  are  still  true  in  the  large;  they  are  not  dis- 
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obeyed  but  departed  from  through  the  action  of  a  known  added  cause.  We 
find,  as  Poincar£  says,  that  continuity  really  reigns  in  the  realm  of  matter. 
The  great  tendency  in  modern  science  is  to  emphasize  discontinuity,  even 
energy  being  declared  to  be  of  an  atomic  nature.  Time  also  would  become 
discontinuous,  if  the  principle  of  relativity  in  an  extreme  sense  establishes 
itself.  But  the  speaker  believes  that  the  atomic  hypothesis  cannot  be  pressed 
too  far,  and  is  an  upholder  of  ultimate  continuity  and  the  ether  of  space.  The 
attempt  to  make  space  and  time  discontinuous  quantities  is  unjustifiable, 
as  we  know  nothing  about  them  experimentally.  They  are  ultimate  data, 
abstractions  based  on  experience,  not  concrete  physical  entities.  Is  ether  also 
an  abstraction?  Although  the  difficulty  of  experimenting  on  ether  is  well 
known,  still  we  can  know  one  thing  about  it  that  is  metrical  in  character, 
namely,  the  velocity  with  which  it  can  transmit  transverse  waves.  This 
proves  it  a  physical  agent.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  observe  motion  in  relation 
to  the  ether,  as  curious  compensating  effects  always  come  in.  This  is  readily 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  electrical  theory  of  matter.  If  it  be  true,  all 
material  interaction  will  be  electrical,  i.  e.,  etherial.  As  every  kind  of  force 
would  then  be  transmitted  by  the  ether,  the  fact  that  all  our  apparatus  is 
traveling  together  at  one  and  the  same  pace  would  eliminate  our  chance  of 
detecting  the  motion.  It  is  predicted,  however,  that  our  motion  through  the 
ether  will  some  day  be  detected  by  comparing  our  speed  with  that  of  light. 
At  least,  the  electrical  theory  of  matter,  which  assumes  the  ether,  is  positive 
and  gets  results,  the  principle  of  relativity  is  negative,  and  involves  a  virtual 
denial  of  the  existence  of  ether.  And  yet  this  ether  is  the  engine  of  continuity, 
without  which  matter  would  be  merely  a  lot  of  chaotic  fragments.  Still  it 
is  denied  because  it  cannot  be  sensed.  This  is  what  science  has  no  right  to  do. 
Comprehensive  denials  are  beyond  its  field,  although  it  may  ignore,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  any  given  hypothetical  set  of  facts  or  explanations.  All 
intellectual  processes  are  based  on  abstraction.  To  deny  effectively  needs 
much  more  comprehensive  knowledge  than  to  assert,  and  this  science  does  not 
possess.  Its  results  are  unquestioned  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  ignore  ulti- 
mate explanations,  furnishing  always  proximate  ones.  They  must  be  supple- 
mented. Even  the  biologist  is  justified  in  attempting  to  state  everything  in 
terms  of  physics  and  chemistry  for  his  practical  purposes.  But  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  phenomena  of  life.  Whenever 
the  scientist  goes  too  far  and  denies  the  existence  of  what  he  abstracts  from, 
we  must  appeal  to  the  direct  experience  of  the  everyday  world.  Also,  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  perceive  a  force,  does  not  prove  its  non-existence.  The  biologist 
who  denies  life  and  design  ignores  much  that  he  cannot  explain.  And  so  with 
other  questions.  Immortality,  intuition  and  revelation,  psychical  phenomena, 
discarnate  intelligence  that  may  interact  with  us  on  the  material  side,  are 
open  questions  and  are  some  of  them  susceptible  to  investigation.  Scientific 
method  is  not  the  only  way  to  truth.  The  actions  of  the  Deity  make  no  appeal 
to  special  sense,  only  a  universal  appeal,  and  our  methods  cannot  detect 
uniformity.  R.  B.  OWEN. 


NOTES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  and 
Psychological  Associations  at  Yale  University  at  the  end  of  December.  The 
Philosophical  Association  will  devote  one  or  more  sessions  to  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  "Existence  and  Value,"  while  a  joint  discussion  between  the 
two  associations  will  consider  the  question  "The  Standpoint  and  Method  of 
Psychology." 

A  conference  devoted  to  questions  regarding  the  relation  of  philosophy, 
economics,  and  law  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  November  28 
and  29. 

Professor  A.  T.  Ormond,  senior  professor  of  philosophy  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, has  resigned  his  chair  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Grove  City  College,  Pa. 

John  M.  Mecklin,  formerly  professor  of  philosophy  at  Lafayette  College, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  academic  appointments  in  philosophy  are  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year:  Dr.  J.  F.  Dashiel,  of  Columbia  University, 
professor  at  Waynesburg  College,  Pa.;  M.  E.  Penney,  assistant  professor  in 
Syracuse  University;  Dr.  Crawford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  professor 
in  Beloit  College;  Dr.  Mohr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  acting  professor  in 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Warner  Fite;  Ellsworth  Faris, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Iowa;  Roberts  B.  Owen,  assistant  in  Cornell 
University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  in  the  current  philosophical  periodicals: 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS,  X, 
16:  John  B.  Watson,  Image  and  Affection  in  Behavior;  C.  I.  Lewis,  A  New 
Algebra  of  Implications  and  Some  Consequences. 

X,  17:  R.  B.  Perry,  Some  Disputed  Points  in  Neo-Realism;  Discussion: 
H.  A.  Overstreet,  Professor  Cox's  "Case  Method"  in  Ethics. 

X,  18:  Gregory  D.  Walcott,  Epistemology  from  the  Angle  of  Physiological 
Psychology;  Discussion:  T.  R.  Powell,  The  Study  of  Moral  Judgments  by  the 
Case  Method;  H.  T.  Costello,  A  Neo-Realistic  Theory  of  Analysis. 

X,  19:  H.  L.  Hollingworlh,  A  New  Experiment  in  the  Psychology  of  Per- 
ception; Discussion:  M,  R.  Cohen,  The  Supposed  Contradiction  in  the  Diver- 
sity of  Secondary  Qualities — A  Reply;  Societies:  W.  E.  Hocking,  Conference 
on  the  Relation  of  Law  to  Social  Ends. 

X,  20:  W.  T.  Bush,  The  Empiricism  of  James;  A.  W.  Moore,  The  Aviary 
Theory  of  Truth  and  Error;  Discussion:  Warner  Fite,  The  Theory  of  Inde- 
pendence— Once  More. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  X,  8:  General  Reviews  and  Summaries: 
A.  S.  Pearse,  Recent  Literature  on  the  Behavior  of  the  Lower  Vertebrates; 
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C.  H.  Turner,  Recent  Literature  on  the  Behavior  of  the  Higher  Vertebrates; 
Margaret  F.  Washburn,  Recent  Literature  on  the  Behavior  of  Vertebrates. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  VI,  i:G.D.  Hicks,  The  Nature  and  De- 
velopment of  Attention;  H.  J.  Watt,  The  Psychology  of  Visual  Motion; 
Carveth  Read,  The  Comparative  Method  in  Psychology;  /.  C.  Flugel,  Some 
Observations  on  Local  Fatigue  in  Illusions  of  Reversible  Perspective;  Shepherd 
Dawson,  Binocular  and  Uniocular  Discrimination  of  Brightness;  Stanley 
Wyatt,  The  Quantitative  Investigation  of  the  Higher  Mental  Processes. 

MIND,  No.  86:  J.  H.  Muirhead,  The  Last  Phase  of  Professor  Ward's  Phi- 
losophy; G.  Dawes  Hicks,  Recent  Criticism  of  Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge; 
J.  W.  Scott,  The  Pessimism  of  Creative  Evolution;  G.  S.  Brett,  The  Problem  of 
Freedom  after  Aristotle. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XX,  4:  J.  R.  Angell,  Behavior  as  a  Category 
of  Psychology;  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Judgments  of  Similarity  and  Difference; 
J.  F.  Shepard  and  H.  M.  Fogelsonger,  Studies  in  Association  and  Inhibition; 
Joseph  Peterson,  The  Place  of  Stimulation  in  the  Cochlea  Versus  Frequency 
as  a  Direct  Determiner  of  Pitch;  K.  M.  Dallenbach,  The  Relation  of  Memory 
Error  to  Time  Interval. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
LXVI,  I  u.  2:  Anathon  Aall,  Ein  neues  Gedachtnisgesetz?;  Wolfgang  Kohler, 
t)ber  unbemerkte  Empfindungen  und  Urteilstauschungen;  Water  Baade,  Uber 
die  Registrierung  von  Selbstbeobachtungen  durch  Diktierphonographen. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXXVIII,  8:  A.  Marro,  La  dysbiose;  G.  Baughal, 
Le  probleme  moral:  Idees  et  Instincts;  A.  Ledere,  La  psychiatric  et  1'education 
morale  des  normaux;  Notes  et  Documents:  De  Descartes  a  James. 

XXXVIII,  9:  Kostyleff,  Recherches  sur  le  mecanisme  de  1'imagination 
creatrice;  R.  de  la  Grasserie,  Du  metamorphisme  d'une  nationite  par  le  langue; 
Notes  et  Documents:  M.  Desagher,  La  timidite  chez  les  aveugles;  L.  Dugas, 
Une  heredite  psychologique  par  contraste. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XXI,  4:  F.  Colonna  d1 1  stria, 
L'influence  du  moral  sur  le  physique  d'apres  Cabanis  et  Maine  de  Biran; 
M.  Winter,  Les  principes  du  calcul  fonctionnel;  D.  Parodi,  Le  probleme  re- 
ligieux  dans  le  pensee  contemporaine ;  H.  Heimsoeth,  Sur  quelques  rapports 
des  Regies  de  Descartes  avec  les  Meditations;  Etudes  critiques:  H.  Robel, 
L'Ecole  de  Chicago  et  1'Instrumentalisme. 

REVUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIII,  9:  M.  Gossard,  Le  sens  metaphysique  de  la 
loi  de  conservation  de  1'energie;  A.  Veronnet,  Les  hypotheses  cosmogoniques; 
A.  Dies,  Un  nouveau  commentaire  d'Aristote;  J.  Le Rohellec,  Quelques  manuels 
de  Philosophic  (second  article). 

REVUE  NEO-SCOLASTIQUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XX,  79:  Cardinal  Mercier, 
Vers  1' Unite;  P.  De  Munnuynck,  La  Demonstration  metaphysique  du  Libre 
Arbitre;  /.  Cochez,  L'Esthetique  de  Plotin;  F.  Palhories,Le  Pragmatisme  en 
Morale;  A.  Pelzer,  Godefroid  de  Fontaines  et  ses  manuscrits. 
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REVUE  DES  SCIENCES  PHILOSOPHIQUES  ET  THEOLOGIQUES,  VII,  3:  M.-D. 
Roland-Gosselin,  L'intuition  bergsonienne  et  1'intelligence;  A.  Dies,  Le  Socrate 
de  Platon;  A.  Lemonnyer,  Le  culte  des  dieux  etrangers  en  Israel  Moloch; 
Note:  M.  Jugie,  Severien  de  Gabala  et  la  causalite  sacramentelle. 

ARCHIVES  DE  PSYCH OLOGIE,  XIII,  50:  0.  Decroly  et  J.  Degand,  Observations 
relatives  au  developpement  de  la  notion  du  temps  chez  une  petite  fille  de  la 
naissance  a  Sans  J^;  V.  Demole  Un  cas  de  conviction  spontanee. 
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